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PERIODICITY   OF   DISEASES. 

In  a  former  communication,  we  gave  a  detailed  account  of  certain 
experiments  which  tended  to  prove  that  *  all .  nature  was  iiot  alive,'  — 
'that  all  animated  being^s  were  not  mere  congeries  of  minute  living 
bodies.  By  a  number  of  well-conducted  experiments,  the  result  proved, 
that  all  the  interstices  of  space,  whether  of  the  water,  air,  earth,  or 
space —  whether  of  inert  or  animated  matter  —  were  filled  with  animal 
and  vegetable  life :  that  these  minute  animalculse  exist  in  these  interstices, 
and  are  attached  to  their  surfaces,  both  in  the  larvae  and  perfect  state : 
that  even  the  living  human  eye,  is  filled  with  them,  their  motion  and 
presence  being  plainly  discernible.  Of  the  substances  which  formed 
the  base  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  experiments,  honey  and  oil 
alone  appeared  to  be  exempt  from  tne  action  of  these  minute  and  almost 
invisible  class  of  beings.' 

These  being  facts,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  the  strictest  reliance  can 
be  placed,  the  natural  question  then  occurs  of  the  duration  of  life  of 
these  animalcules,  or  atoms.  If  the  following  remarks  can  throw  any 
new  light  on  this  subject,  we  trust  that  the  French  savans  will  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  pursue  the  investigation  zealously. 
We  are  confident  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  science  to  set  this  ques- 
tion at  rest. 

All  fevers,  of  whatever  type  they  may  be,  whether  endemics,  epide- 
mics, or  accidental,  have  a  definite  term  of  action,  varying  but  slightly 
from  the  regular  period.  Fevers  of  a  peculiar  class,  such  as  are 
denominated  chills-and-fever,  return  periodically.  They  occur  generally, . 
every  third  day ;  but  when  the  system  is  weakened  by  repeated  attacks, 
they  appear  sometimes  every  day,  and  in  extreme  cases,  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  These  are  the  simplest  kinds  of  fever,  and  are  more 
under  the  control  of  medical  skill  than  those  of  a  different  nature. 

There  are  a  variety  of  fevers  which  can  take  possession  of  the  animal 
frame  at  pleasure ;  some  few  of  a  difiTerent  character  can  never  disturb 
the  system  but  once:  these  are  measles,  whooping-cough,  mumps, 
small-pox,  and  chicken-pox.  The  period  of  their  influence  over  tne 
human  frame  can  be  ascertained  with  singular  exactness,  owing  to 
their  character  being  contagious  or  infectious. 

The  term  of  life,  in  man,  varies  according  to  circumstances,  but  the 
average  among  all  civilized  nations  is  the  same.  This  uniformity  is 
easily  accounted  for,  as  the  organic  structure  throughout  the  whole 
human  family  is  the  same,  and  it  is  only  among  barbarous  nations, 
where  there  are  great  extremes  of  climate,  that  man  does  not  live  out 
liis  term  —  the  threescore  years  and  ten.  With  inferior  animals  the 
case  la  different,  as  the  variety  is  endless,  and  as  we  descend  in  the  scale, 
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thought  can  scarcely  conceive  of  their  numbers,  and  (he  variety  of 
their  organization. 

Although  animals  themselves  are  a  countless  host,  yet  there  are 
myriads  of  insects  which  find  a  birth-])lace  for  their  progeny,  as  well  as 
food  to  sustain  themselves,  on  every  individual  of  the  animal  species. 
These  insects,  in  their  turn,  are  infested  by  others  still  smaller,  and, 
finally,  our  limited  vision,  even  with  the  most  powerful  glasses,  can 
only  trace  them  to  the  animated  molecules,  being  the  smallest  yet  dis- 
covered of  what  are  termed  infiisory  animals.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  are  living  beings  still  smaller,  and  the  mind  turns  from  the 
subject  abruptly,  when  it  considers,  that  though  we  can  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  beings  &r  greater  than  those  which  the  earth  has 
ever  yet  seen,  we  shrink  with  awe  at  the  thought  that  there  must  be 
animated  life  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  any  yet  discovered  f 

Animal  substances,  whether  active  or  inert,  from  the  body  of  man  to 
those  small  specks  of  almost  questionable  locomotive  powers,  are  the 
proper  food  lor  all  organic  animated  matter.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
surprising,  when  experiment  and  observation  prove,  that  if  the  larger 
animals  feed  on  those  which  are  smaller  and  weaker,  there  are  others 
of  insignificant  size  which  have  the  power,  not  only  of  annoying,  but  of 
destroying  the  life,  not  alone  of  the  mammoth  but  of  the  elm. 

Plants,  numberless  as  they  are,  and  different  as  they  are  in  structure 
and  character,  are  assailed  by  as  great  a  yariety  of  enemies,  as  the 
animal  tribe.  Plants  not  only  serve  as  a  birth-place  for  millions  of  insects, 
but  for  food,  likew^ise.  The  same  pabulum  which  causes  the  growth  and 
health  of  a  plant,  nourishes  and  sustains  locomotive,  atomic  life.  Whilst 
that  invigorating  pabulum  is  present,  the  green  slime  of  stagnant 
water —  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  vegetation  —  gives  birth  to  myriads  of 
pestilential  animalcules,  of  a  longevity  and  active  force  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  nourishment  that  the  precarious  and  fragile  texture 
on  which  they  harbor  can  supply. 

The  energies  of  this  destructive,  invisible  class  are  not  confined  to  the 
sphere  on  which  they  were  generated.  When  in  their  perfect  state, 
they  can  change  their  location  like  the  insects  in  the  dust  of  old  cheese, 
which  is  an  animal  substance ;  they  live  equally  well,  and  increase 
in  numbers,  in  the  dust  of  old  figs,  (a  vegetable  substance,)  for  these  two 
insects  are  precisely  the  same.  The  malignant  animalcuise  can  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a  nourishment  far  difi^erent  from  that  which  first 
sustained  them.  It  is  probable,  that  the  same  race  which  would  pro- 
duce the  fevers  incident  to  marshy  places,  might,  under  difl^rent  cir- 
cumstances, when  rioting  on  more  luxuriant  food,  produce  the  diseases 
called  yellow  fever,  or  cholera. 

Water,  air,  and  in  &ct  all  inert  and  organic  animated  matter,  serve 
as  birth-places  to  the  smallest  of  organized  bodies.  We  can  easily 
imagine,  that  if  a  suitable  effluvium  were  present,  how  fearfully  des- 
tructive their  accumulated  numbers  would  be,  if  their  station  were  in  the 
atmosphere.  We  know  that  water,  which  receives  but  little  injury 
from  the  action  of  large  bodies  that  are  passing  through  it,  becomes 
impure,  and  undergoes  a  material  change,  when  filled  with  the  infiisory 
animalcules. 

Man,  although  he  has  by  his  ingenuity  and  intelligence  succeeded 
in  preventing  noisome  and  offensive  vermin  from  annoying  and  injuring 
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his  own  person  externally,  and  partially  internally,  yet  he  daily  fiiUs  a 
victim  to  the  destructive  influence  of  an  invisible  race  —  of  the  very 
smallest  of  all  that  is  created  —  those  which  swarm,  unseen,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  water,  in  his  apparel,  and  throughout  the  circulation  of  his  own 
body. 

As  length  of  life  and  gestation  vary  so  much  in  visible  animals,  so 
likewise  does  it  vary  in  the  smallest  that  we  yet  know.  Some  insects — 
the  locust  —  of  which  several  kinds  are  known — are  from  seven  to 
seventeen  years  in  passing  from  the  egg  to  the  winged  or  perfect  state. 
The  beetle,  an  endless  variety,  from  the  egg  to  the  fly,  live  from  a  single 
day  to  three  years.  The  cnrculio,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
have  three  or  four  generations  in  a  season.  Then  come  a  million  of 
others  —  mere  ephemera — whose  span  of  life  is  scarcely  an  hour.  But 
whether  it  be  one  hour  or  seventeen  years,  the  change  from  the  egg  to 
the  fly  is  always  performed  in  the  same  period  of  time,  b^  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  species,  provided  the  principle  which  stimulates  life 
to  action  be  present 

Certain  seeds,  when  peculiar  excitement  is  withheld,  lie  for  a  number 
of  years  without  germinating,  sometimes  for  a  century ;  whereas,  in  a 
suitable  temperature,  they  will  vegetate  in  the  regular  time.  This  is 
likewise  the  case  with  the  eggs  of  the  minute  infiisory  animalcules. 
Dried  plants,  kept  in  paper  for  more  than  a  century,  will  be  found  to 
have  a  number  of  these  eggs  on  them,  all  of  which  become  animated 
at  the  end  of  three  or  more  days  after  being  steeped  in  water,  even  if 
the  water  be  distilled.  The  eggs  of  the  common  hen  are  vivified  in 
twenty-one  days,  but  if  they  are  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  from  the 
air,  they  will  remain  for  a  much  longer  period  without  losing  the 
vital  principle. 

But,  however  long  the  time  may  be  that  vitality  is  suspended,  still, 
when  the  proper  stimulants  are  present  —  heat  and  moisture  —  the 
period  for  tne  emerging  of  the  plant  or  insect  is  the  same :  the  vivifica- 
tion  is  as  certain  as  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun. 

The  eggs  or  larvse  of  pestilential  animalcules  exist  in  great  abun- 
dance, 04  aU  times,  in  low,  damp,  fenny  places,  and  in  the  dense  efliu- 
vium  that  arises  from  the  multifarious  depositions  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  which  unavoidably  accumulate  around  wharves  and 
unventilated  places.  These  pestilential  animalcules  lie  inert  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  are  but  slightly  malignant  at  the  hottest  periods, 
unless  they  have  a  suitable  milium  for  the  full  development  of  their 
energies.  This  medium  may  not  always  exist  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  of  whatever  nature  it  is,  we  are  certain  that  when  it  does  make  its 
appearance  —  when  some  foreign  substance  is  wafted  to  the  spot  — 
bilious,  yellow,  and  other  malignant  fevers,  are  the  result. 

One  fact  is  forced  upon  our  observation  —  that  the  virus,  which  gives 
this  additional  malignity  to  the  energies  of  the  minute  animalcules, 
does  not  always  exist  in  one  spot  —  is  not  the  result  of  local  combination. 
Nor  when  it  is  imported,  does  it  always  show  its  peculiarly  destructive 
character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  peculiar  virus  -^  for  so  it 
appears  we  must  call  what  in  &ct  is  the  larvs  of  animalcules  —  is 
imported  every  year  from  hotter  climates,  but  the  union  with  the 
domestic  species  does  not  take  place,  unless  suitable  fiicilities  occur. 
Heat  and  moisture,  stagnation  of  air,  and  several  other  favorable 
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circumstances  must  combme  to  produce  those  terrible  diseases  which 
cause  immediate  annihilation. 

The  laws  which  belong  to  organization,  apply  as  well  to  the  struc- 
ture and  motion  of  these  invisible  animalcules,  as  to  those  of  the  mam* 
moth.  These  minute  creatures  live,  sustain  themselves,  and  deposite 
their  eggs,  by  the  regulation  of  a  settled  principle  —  all  of  the  same 
species,  in  the  same  order  of  time — just  as  occurs  to  the  locust  and  the 
vme-fretter,  the  former  being  vivified  from  three  to  seventeen  years,  and  the 
latter,  like  all  ephemera,  from  one  hour  to  twenty-four.  As  water  and  air 
are  filled  with  animated  monads,  (these  invisible  insects  have  yet  no 
name,)  millions  are  swallowed  in  every  draught  of  water,  and  mil- 
lions are  drawn  into  the  system  with  every  breath.  This  being  the 
case,  what  may  be  the  result  of  their  admission  into  the  circulation  ? 

When  the  human  system  is  in  perfect  health,  the  effect  of  the  oentri- 
fugal  power  of  this  system  is  to  expel  all  extraneous  matter ;  this  is 
done  either  through  the  lungs  or  through  the  pores  —  for  breath-  and 
perspiration,  when  submitted  to  the  microscope,  show  the  presence  of 
animalcules.  But  if  the  lungs  are  inflamed,  what  then  becomes  of  the 
myriads  of  animalcules  which  breed,  and  move,  and  live  in  the  human 
body! 

By  recent  experiment,  it  is  found  that  the  stomach,  or  digestive  organ, 
has  no  power  over  the  vitality  of  certain  species  of  the  vermin  and 
reptile  tribes.  They  can  have  free  ingress,  and  the  aggravated  cases  of 
in&ntile  fevers  are  often  owing  to  their  retention  in  the  system.  It  is 
when  the  circulation  is  unable  to  expel  the  minute  infusory  or  invisible 
animalcules  from  the  body  by  the  usual  outlets,  that  they  exert  a  malign 
influence  over  us — and  as  their  numbers  increase,  so  is  there  an  increase 
of  the  pestilential  virus,  or  fatal  action.  There  are  millions  of  ani- 
malcules that  live  and  die  in  us. 

Keeping  all  this  in  view,  and  allowing  that  any  living  organized 
thing  has  its  own  proper  period  of  time  allotted  for  the  vivification  of  the 
cggr*  or  larvsB,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  if  the  animalcules  which  are 
drawn  into  the  system,  are  of  a  class  to  be  vivified  every  third,  fouith, 
ninth,  or  fourteenth  day,  then  the  vastness  of  the  brood,  thus  rendered 
active,  may  produce  those  fevers  which  are  called  tertians,  intermittent, 
bilious,  and  putrid.  This  theory  would  naturally  and  philosophically 
account  for  tne  regular  return  of  fevers  —  a  phenomenon  which  cannot 
be  explained  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  another  question  still  for  philosophy  to  solve.  Why  is  it 
that  certain  diseases  can  only  disturb  the  human  system  once  ?  Whoop*- 
ing-cough,  measles,  mumps,  chicken-pox  and  small-pox,  rarely  make  their 
appearance  in  the  same  subject  more  than  once.  Animalcules  get  into 
the  system  through  the  lungs,  going  immediately  into  the  circulation,  — 
producing  bilious  and  other  fevers ;  others,  again,  enter  through  the 
lungs  and  pores,  thus  causing  infectious  and  contagious  fevers.  The 
vivification  of  the  eggs  of  the  former  may  be  different  from  the  latter, 
requiring  no  particular  nidus  to  bring  their  young  into  life.  The  ani- 
malcules that  enter  by  the  inlets  of  the  lungs  and  pores  are  perhaps  so 
constructed  as  that  a  very  peculiar  nest  is  necessary  to  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  their  offspring. 

The  queen-bee  lays  the  eggs  of  the  neuter  or  working-bee  first ;  then 
those  of  the  drones,  and  lasdy  those  of  que«[i-bees.     The  supposition 
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is,  that  if  there  he  a  deficiency  of  queen-hees  for  a  new  colony,  the 
hees  convert  a  neuter  into  a  queen-bee.  But  this  is  a  monstrous  error, 
for  no  instinct  has  the  power  of  creating  new  organs.  The  extra  eggs 
of  the  queen-bees  are  deposited  in  the  neuters'  cell,  where  they  perish 
for  the  want  of  a  suitable  nidu$  or  nest  in  tokich  to  elongate  and  breathe. 
As  soon  as  a  queen  is  wanted,  the  instinct  of  the  bees  leads  them  to  enlarge 
the  cells  of  these  embyro  queen-bees  attaching  to  them  a  hanging  cell, 
into  which,  if  the  process  has  not  been  too  long  delayed,  the  queen-bee 
chrysalis  protrudes  itself,  and  from  which  it  emerges. 

Infectious  and  contagious  animalcules  — of  rather,  those  which  pro- 
duce diseases  that  are  communicated  to  others  —  may  require,  like  the 
queen-bee,  a  peculiar  cell  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs.  Can  it  be 
that  a  rupture  or  destruction  of  the  delicate,  minute,  absorbent,  or  secre- 
tive vesicles,  takes  place  during  the  period  of  hatching  ?  —  thus  closing 
the  entrance,  as  it  were,  to  a  new  eruption  of  this  particular  animalculse, 
which,  finding  no  suitable  place  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  can 
have  no  deleterious  efiect  on  the  human  i^rstem  %  A  young  orchard 
cannot  thrive  in  the  same  field  from  which  an  old  one  has  just  been 
removed,  because  .the  old  trees  have  absorbed  all  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  a  very  young  tree.  A  new  legion  of  malignant  animal- 
cules cannot  establish  a  colony  where  a  former  one  has  committed 
its  ravages,  for  the  old  colony  had  destroyed  all  the  &cilities  which 
are  requisite  to  the  birth  and  action  of  a  new  horde.  The  nests  —  the 
very  birth-places  —  have  been  lacerated,  and  have  disappeared.  The 
animalcule,  therefore,  perish^  although  they  may  succeed  in  getting 
admission.  q^ 
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Low,  sweet  wind,  whoM  melody 
Floate  along  the  rippled  sea, 
Why,  to  ride  the  curlinff  foam, 
Didst  thou  leave  thv  pleasant  home? 
For  thy  motion  son  and  slow, 
And  thy  voice  so  sweet  and  low, 
Tell  of  milder  climes  than  this, 
Far  beyond  the  blue  abyss  1 

Dost  thou  come  fiom  Arabv, 

Where  eternal  summers  be  1 

Or  where  over  ocean  isles 

Everlasting  verdure  smiles  7 

Sporting  under  qiicy  trees^ 

Suiting  where  the  roses  blow,  — 

Comdst  thou  leave  them,  wandering  breeze, 

For  the  land  of  cold  and  snow  7 

Dost  thou  brinff  firom  Eastern  bowers 
Tidines  of  thehirds and  flowers? 
For  the  birds  away  have  flown.  -^ 
And  the  flowers  are  shrunk  ana  goaol 
Go,  and  tell  them  how  we  long 
For  the  roses  and  the  song ; 
Now,  sweet  wind,  I  warn  thee^  go^  — 
Here  is  only  eoid  and  saow ! 
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THE  PRICE  OP  GLORY. 

lo  pjBav ! — wreathe  the  laurel,  — 

Fill  the  cup,  the  banners  wave! 
Champions  of  a  kingdom's  quarrel 

Wait  the  honors  due  the  brave. 
Give  rich  gifts,  —  a  robe  of  honor, 

Power  and  place,  to  him  who  led,  — 
For  a  nation  is  the  donor  — 

Feed  him  with  its  orphans'  bread ! 
Strew  the  streets  with  fragrant  blossoma^ 

Through  them  drag  the  hero's  car; 
Late  he  trode  o'er  bleeding  bosoms, 

On  the  crimsoned  plains  of  war. 
Ye  whose  children,  fathers,  brothers, 

Pave  hia  fields,  be  ye  its  steeds ; 
Widowed  wives  and  childless  mothers^ 

Shout  ye  as  the  chahot  speeds  1 

Let  each  lip  be  curved  with  pleasure,  — 

Let  each  eye  beam  bright  with  glee : 
What  are  tears,  and  blowi,  and  treasure^ 

Poised  against  a  victory  1 
When  a  nation's  ear  astounded 

W^ith  triumphant  peens  rings, 
What  are  thousands  killed  and  wounded  1 

Men  were  made  to  die  for  Kings ! 
What  though  fields  late  rich  with  culture 

Are  by  war's  sirocco  scathed  1 
What  though  carrion-seeking  vulture 

In  a  sea  of  jgore  hath  bathra  1 
Blot  such  trifles  from  the  story 

Of  renown  so  nobly  gained ; 
Still  must  bud  the  tree  of  Glory, 

Though  its  roots  be  blood-sustained! 

Build  a  temple  to  Ambition, 

Base  it  on  an  empire's  wreck. 
Ye  who  bow  in  meek  submission 

At  a  sceptred  despot's  beds. 
Search  earth's  bosom  for  the  slaughtered, 

And  with  bones  that  there  lie  hu 
Of  the  miUions  it  has  martyred, 

Pile  the  ghasUy  pyramki  2 
From  the  days  when  Northern  Alric 

On  the  Roman  eagles  trod 
To  the  era  —  more  cnivalric — 

Of  the  Gallic  Demigod,  — 
Could  Uie  harvest  of  *  the  sleepers^ 

From  Death's  gamer  be  restored, 
We  should  find  his  mightiest  reapers 

Wore  the  battle-axe  and  sword  1 

But  the  victors !  —  they  whose  madness 

Made  the  world  a  t3rpe  of  hell, 
Was  it  theirs  in  peace  and  gladness. 

Mid  the  wreck  they  made,  to  dwell  1 
Ask  the  walls  where  Sweden's  Monarch 

Mourned  Pultowa's  overthrow ; 
Ask  the  rock  of  Gallia's  Anarch 

Hark!  their  echoes  thunder — 'No  I' 
Conouest's  sword  is  only  glorious, 

Wnen  the  blood  with  which  it  streams, 
(Ransom  of  a  land  victorious,) 

Nature's  chartered  right  redeems. 
When,  by  France  no  longer  cherished, 

Fades  the  memory  of  her  son. 
Not  a  blossom  will  have  perished 

In  thy  garland — Wasbzvoton  1 
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THE    DRAMA: 

BISTOftXCALLY  CONSIOEKEO  IN  REPEItllNCB  TO  ITS  MOKAL  AMD  INTELLECTUAL.  INPLUENCB  ON   SOCIETY. 

The  early  history  of  the  drama  is  so  involved  in  the  mists  of 
ohscurity  and  contradiction,  that  little  of  satisfactory  evidence  can 
be  adduced  in  illustration  of  our  theme.  Rich  fragments  of  some 
of  its  earliest  masters  have  been  preserved,  and  history  furnishes 
partial  details  of  its  magnificence  and  influence;  yet  much  is  necessarily 
left  to  the  imagination,  in  filling  up  the  outline  of  &cts  relative  to  the 
ancient  drama.  We  may,  indeed,  picture  the  assembled  thousands 
of  critical  spectators,  ranged  in  those  vast  arenas  which  even  now, 
in  their  rumed  desolation,  are  the  admiration  of  the  world.  We 
may  imagine  the  rapturous  applause  with  which  these  admiring 
throngs  greeted  the  &vourite  passages  of  an  .^Ischylus,  a  Sophocles,  an 
Euripides,  or  an  Aristophanes ;  we  may  conceive  something  of  the  efiect 
produced  by  those  gorgeous  spectacles  which  were  incorporated  into 
the  ancient  drama,  improving  the  intellect  and  forming  the  taste  of  the 
spectators:  but  it  is  impossible,  at  this  remote  period,  to  divest  the 
accounts  handed  down  to  us  from  a  similarity  to  those  glowing  fictions 
of  oriental  romance  which  charm  the  imagination  of  early  youth.  Much, 
however,  is  lefl  us,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  authenticity  ;  and  it  shall 
be  our  aim  to  condense  and  adapt  these  fiicts  so  as  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  the  illustration  of  which  we  have  undertaken  in  the  present 
paper. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world,  events  of  importance  to  the 
country  where  they  occurred,  were  celebrated  in  the  rude  but  flowing 
language  of  poetry,  alike  inciting  to  acts  of  devotion  or  intrepidity,  the 
warrior,  the  patriot,  and  the  peasant.  In  time,  these  rudely-constructed 
strains  assumed  a  more  connected  form,  and  the  superstructure  of  the 
drama  arose  from  this  imperfect  foundation. 

The  first  notice  on  record  of  the  formation  of  poetry  into  a  dramatic 
character,  is  in  the  exhibitions  of  Thespis,  who  introduced  into  the 
sacred  hymns  or  songs,  which  were  instituted  to  the  honor  of  Bacchus, 
a  personage  who  relieved  the  chorus  or  troops  of  singers,  by  narrating 
some  well  known  history  or  adventure,  termed  the  episode.  From  the 
&scination  and  interest  created  by  this  mode  of  entertainment,  the 
chorus  or  song  became  eventually  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  drama, 
although  it  was  for  many  ages  considered  a  necessary  and  ornamental 
auxiliary.  Nothing  satis&ctory  for  our  immediate  purpose  can  be  traced 
from  the  time  of  Thespis,  until  the  appearance  of  .^chylus,  who  has 
been  termed  by  historians,  the  *  Father  of  the  Drama.'  He  appears  to 
have  sustained  the  triple  character  of  poet,  actor,  and  manager, — and 
having  like  a  tender  parent  endowed  his  offspring  with  every  mental 
accomplishment,  he  also  added  the  graces  of  external  ornament  to  the 
child  ne  had  thus  successfully  reared.  He  clothed  the  drama  in  its 
most  splendid  habit  —  reared  appropriate  buildings  for  her  reception  — 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  sister  arts  to  heighten  and  improve  the 
efllects  she  was  soon  destined  to  produce.  The  g^eat  masters  of  the  art, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  carefully  studying  the  models 
create  by  i£schylus,  and  possessing  superior  skill  and  genius,  com- 
pleted-that  perfection  in  the  ancient  drama,  which  subsequently  pro- 
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duced  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  such  a  devotional  attachment  to 
theatrica^entertainments,  as  to  make  the  enjoyment  of  this  amusement 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  their  existence.  Dramatic  authors  in  those  days 
were  rewarded  by  public  honors  while  living,  and  national  mourn- 
ing was  decreed  at  their  death.  Their  influence  over  the  people  was 
nidbonnded ;  they  seized  each  passing  event  to  stimulate  the  valor  and 
patriotism  of  their  countrymen ;  they  castigated  every  departure  from 
principle  in  their  rulers,  and  marked  each  prevalent  folly  by  pointed 
satire  and  ridicule;  thus  assuming  a  power  over  the  multitude  to  which 
a  ready  submission  was  yielded — and  their  labours  were  rewarded 
with  honors  scarcely  inferior  to  the  venerations  bestowed  upon  the 
gods  of  their  mythology. 

After  the  introduction  and  subsequent  establishment  of  the  Christian 
£uth,  the  drama  appears  to  have  suffered  a  temporary  extinction  of  its 
splendor.  It  was,  nowever,  soon  resuscitated,  and  became  a  powerful 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Romish  Church.  Religion  did  not  hesitate 
to  call  in  its  aid,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  *  Mysteries'  and 
*  Moralities,'  succeeded  in  converting  and  confirming  many  of  its 
earliest  devotees. 

It  appears  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  library,  quoted  by 
Bishop  Warton,  that  these  rude  dramas  were  thought  to  contribute 
BO  much  to  the  information  and  instruction  of  the  people,  that  *  one  of 
the  Popes  granted  a  pardon  of  a  thousand  days  to  every  person  who 
resoTtea  peaceably  to  the  pla3rs  represented  during  the  Whitsun  week 
at  Chester.'  It  is  further  on  record,  that  these  mysteries  and  moralities 
were  used  as  successful  inciters  to  the  first  crusaders,  in  their  chival- 
rous and  devotional  resolve  of  subjugating  the  enemies  of  the  cross. 
The  performers  in  these  sacred  dramas  were  at  first  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  of  the  age —  generally  ecclesiastics  —  who  incorpo* 
rated  themselves  into  fraternities,  under  the  title  of  *  Brothers  of  the 
Passion.'  The  subjects  represented  in  the  m3rsteries  were  usually  of  a 
religious  tendency,  and  although  in  this  age  they  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  blasphemous  in  their  character,  the  Deity  being  frequently 
impersonated,  yet  at  the  period  which  drew  them  into  existence  they 
served  to  convey  to  the  unmformed  spectators  a  knowledge  of  religious 
subjects,  which,  in  the  absence  of  education,  could  not  be  derived  from 
better  sources.  Subjects  from  scriptural  history  afibrded  the  materials 
for  these  representations,  and  the  cnief  incidents  in  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Messiah  were  exhibited  to  stimulate  the  piety  and  devotion  of 
the  otherwise  uninstructed  multitude.  *  The  Moralities'  were  equally 
useful  in  convepng  to  the  people  knowledge,  which,  without  such 
instruction,  was  beyond  their  reach.  Every  passion  or  emotion  was 
personified  in  these  moralities,  by  characters  resembling  the  deities  of 
the  heathen  mythology, — and  the  mind  was  gradually  brought  ac- 
quainted with  the  machinery  of  thought,  by  witnessing  these  embodi- 
ments of  its  latent  springs  of  action.  Here  we  may  again  pause 
in  our  historical  recx>rd,  to  notice  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
drama,  in  this  its  rudest  form.  We  behold  it  inciting  to  acts  of 
devotional  bravery  the  semi-barbarous  race  of  that  age  —  we  see  it 
arousing  the  slumbering  genius  of  the  period,  and  enlightening  the 
superstitious  and  ignorant  mass  which  composed  the  comm(Ubi(ies  of 
that  era.  *     . 


«• 
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It  will  sufficiently  answer  our  proposed  end,  to  confine  ourselves 
more  particularly  to  the  progress  of  the  drama  of  our  mother  tongue,  — 
comprising,  as  it  does,  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  art,  and  in  its  in- 
fluence exhibiting  the  same  characteristics  which  may  be  traced  in 
everj'  civilized  nation. 

The  Elizabethan  age  called  into  action  those  master  spirits  of  the 
British  drama  who  gave  to  its  character  that  proud  distinction  which 
has  justly  been  the  pride  of  succeeding  periods.  The  powers  of  Ford, 
Shirley,  Marston,  Rowley,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  *  rare 
Ben  Jonson,'  and  the  almost  superhuman  Shakspeare,  completed  the 
formation  of  the  English  drama, —  while,  closely  following  this  con- 
stellation of  talent,  a  rival  nation  produced  a  Comeille,  a  Racine,  and  a 
Moliere ;  Spain  boasted  its  Galderon,  and  Lope  de  Vega,  —  and  Italy 
was  graced  by  a  Metastatio. 

The  domination  of  the  puritans  during  the  commonwealth  chilled 
the  rising  influence  which  tne  drama  had  previously  acquired.  Fanati- 
cism could  not  stand  the  test  of  the  drama's  powerful  satire.  Hence 
we  find,  that  during  this  period,  plays  and  players  were  interdicted  by 
public  ordinances,  and  the  stigma  attached  to  the  professors  of  the  his- 
trionic art  in  those  days  has  descended  even  to  our  own  time  —  how 
justly  is  perhaps  a  question  —  ranking,  as  it  has  done,  among  its  mem- 
bers, genius  and  worth  that  might  safely  claim  equality  with  the  dis- 
tinguished of  any  of  the  liberal  professions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  drama,  during  the  dominion  of  fanaticism 
in  England.  But  what  brilliancy  of  talent  —  what  splendid  illumina- 
tions in  science  —  what  perfection  in  the  arts  —  do  we  perceive  arise 
in  consequence  of  this  extinction  of  the  drama?  None  I  Milton, 
indeed,  shone  like  a  dazzling  star  irradiating  the  blackened  horizon 
through  the  rifls  of  a  winter  storm :  but  his  genius  was  lefl  for  after  ages 
to  appreciate,  and  the  stupendous  work  which  admiring  nations  have 
read  with  rapture  and  delight,  was  treated  with  contemptuous  neglect 
by  the  age  over  which  it  still  casts  the  redeeming  mantle  of  its  own 
single  glory !  With  the  return  of  the  *  merry  Charles,*  theatres  and 
players  resumed  their  sway,  and  consequent  influence.  Genius  and 
wit  again  appeared  in  their  train,  —  tinctured,  however,  with  a  gross- 
ness  and  licentiousness  which  have  given  to  the  opponents  of  the  drama 
some  of  their  severest  reproaches  against  its  moral  tendency.  But  is 
the  drama  alone  chargeaole  with  perversion  ?  The  page  of  history, 
our  daily  experience,  sufficiently  show,  that  things  innocent,  nay 
salutary,  in  themselves,  may  be  perverted  to  the  basest  ends,  and  yet, 
in  the  abstract,  they  remain  unchanged  in  their  value. 

The  temporary  intoxication  of  the  period  last  glanced  at,  was  speedily 
sobered  by  the  purer  geniuses  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  who  obtained  for 
a  portion  of  that  era  the  emphatic  denomination  of  the  *  Augustan  age.' 
What  a  galaxy  of  talent,  genius,  wit,  and  learning,  is  concentrated  in  the 
list  of  dramatic  writers  of  that  period  I  Otway,  Rowe,  Dryden,  Southerne, 
Lee,  Congreve,  Wycherly,  Farquar,  Mallet,  Hughes,  Philips,  and  the 
unriValled  Addison,  —  all  lend  their  aid  to  resuscitate  the  fallen  dignity 
of  the  British  stage.  They  enriched  the  drama  with  some  of  its 
choicest  gems,  and  have  procured  for  their  memory  the  never-dying 
admiration  o(  each  succeeding  age. 

In  later  periods,  the  drama  appear^  to  have  lost  somewhat  of  that 
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Yigorous  cast  of  character,  and  that  beauty  of  conception,  with  which 
preceding  writers  had  so  luxuriantly  embellished  it.  Yet  occasionally 
the  choicest  specimens  of  literary  talent  shed  a  lustre  over  its  career. 
Murphy,  Macklin,  and  Sheridan,  followed  the  writers  last  quoted,  and 
still  hold  possession  of  the  stage,  by  the  fidelity  of  their  portraitures  to 
nature,  and  the  classic  wit  which  designate  their  productions.  Tobin, 
Maturin,  Knowles,  and  a  Bird,  with  others  of  acknowledged  powers, 
bring  us  to  our  times,  and  are  apt  illustrations  of  our  position,  that  the 
intellectual  influence  of  the  drama  is,  under  every  circumstance,  moat 
powerful. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  by  every  true  lover  of  the  drama,  that 
while  society  is  undergoing  a  rapid  increase  in  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment, the  stage,  so  &r  as  mental  qualities  are  concerned,  is  retrogpra- 
ding.  '  Inexplicable  dumb-show  and  noise*  have  too  frequently  usurped 
the  place  once  so  advantageously  held  by  the  brightest  emanations  of 
human  genius.  Managers  are  too  frequently  char&^ed  with  this  deteri- 
oration of  the  drama's  legitimate  province.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that 

'  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give ;' 

and  while  the  conductors  of  theatres  are  made  to  feel  that  worst  of 
theatrical  evils,  *  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,*  attendant  on  the 
representations  of  the  sterling  drama,  they  are  surely  justifiable  m 
calling  to  their  aid  melo-drama,  spectacle,  and  buffoonery,  if  such  exhi- 
bitions are  more  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  age.  Yet  even 
these  innovations  on  the  legitimate  drama  have  not  been  without  their 
influence  on  the  taste  of  society.  The  attention  now  paid  to  scenic 
embellishment  —  the  correct  and  splendid  costume  —  the  costly  deco- 
rations of  our  modem  drama  —  all,  imperceptibly,  perhaps,  but  in  a 
degree  no  less  certain,  —  aid  in  forming  and  improving  the  taste  of  the 
present  play-going  community. 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  drama^ 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  position  that  its  intellectual  influence 
on  society  has  been  extensive,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  analyze  the 
causes  which  produce  this  influence,  and  shall  also  hazard  a  proof  of 
its  moral  tendency. 

The  chief  excellence  of  dramatic  composition  consists  in  its  por- 
traying, with  truth  and  propriety,  the  manners  and  passions  of  man- 
kind. No  other  composition,  (we  speak  of  the  acted  drama,)  can 
raise  those  strong  emotions,  which  are  elicited  by  this  ^mirror  of 
nature,'  &ithfully  depicting  the  human  passions  —  their  gradual  de- 
velopment, and  their  direful  efl^ts,  when  sufl^red  to  become  prepon- 
derant. No  other  means  so  distinctly  convey  to  us  ideas  and  things^  as 
dramatic  representations.  We  behold  ourselves^  as  it  were,  embodied 
in  the  mimic  scene  before  us,  and  find  our  thoughts  and  actions  — 
nay,  the  ver}'  springs  of  thought  and  action  —  brought  palpably  to  our 
sight  For  the  cultivation  of  taste,  the  acted  drama  presents  fecilities 
of  no  ordinary  character.  The  sister  arts  are  generally  so  haftno- 
niously  blended  in  these  representations,  that  we  have  in  them  n^  one 
grasp  the  very  essence  of  the  arts.  «v 

s^^  Music,  adapted  to,  or  assisting  poetry  of  the  highest  order,  spreads  its 
glowing  and  soid-subduing  influence  ovef  our  best  feelings  and  aflfec- 
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tions,  while  painting  illustrates  and  realizes  the  vivid  conceptions 
which  her  magic  sisters  have  created.  *  Who/  it  may  here  he  asked,  *  can 
listen  to  the  powerful  language  —  the  discriminative  excellence  —  the 
inimitable  peisonification  of  character  —  and  the  poetical  beauties,  con- 
tained in  our  best  dramatic  authors,  and  not  feel  a  growing  expansion 
of  intellect  —  a  progressive  improvement  in  knowledge?* 

Its  power  over  society  is  so  extensive,  that  all  governments  of  a 
despotic  character  have  dreaded  its  influence,  unless  rendered  by  them 
the  engine  to  propagate  their  doctrines,  or  perpetuate  their  power.  We 
need  but  refer  to  the  rigid  supervision  which  surrounas  the  acted 
drama,  in  all  monarchical  countries,  at  present,  to  establish  the  fact  of 
its  importance. 

Its  utUiiy  in  civilized  society,  may  also  be  advocated,  on  political 
grounds.  In  all  populous  cities,  where  commerce  and  industry  are 
furnishing  the  means  of  obtaining  wealth  and  consequent  indulgence  in 
luxury,  the  minds  of  the  rich  may  become  too  absorbed  in  their  wealth 
and  enjoyments,  and  the  laboring  portion  of  community  may  grow 
dissatisfied  at  viewing  their  relative  position  in  society,  or  revel  m  gross 
dissipation.  What  means  can  more  effectually  correct  the  laxity  of 
one  class,  or  calm  the  angry  feelings  of  the  other,  than  dramatic  repre- 
sentations ?  It  is  recorded  of  Cardinal  Borremeo,  that  upon  assuming 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan,  he  denounced  theatrical  amusements,  closed 
the  theatres,  and  banished  the  actors.  What  was  the  result  ?  The  peo- 
ple, deprived  of  their  favorite  entertainments,  and  thereby  thrown  upon 
their  resources  for  recreation,  rushed  into  the  commission  of  the  most 
flagrant  crimes,  and  a  total  depravity  of  character  ensued.  The  cardi- 
nal became  sensible  that  the  multitude  must  have  their  recreations. 
He  restored  to  them  their  theatres,  and  dramatic  amusements  —  and 
again  society  assumed  a  healthful  tone.  Somewhat  similar  effects  may 
be  remarked,  during  the  extinction  of  theatres  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
Anarchy,  fanaticism,  and  gloomy  prejudices,  characterize  the  features 
of  society  during  that  period  —  equally  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
true  religion  as  the  commission  of  crimes  which  have  not  its  name 
for  a  palliative  and  excuse. 

Of  the  moral  influence  of  the  drama,  and  its  reverse  tendency, 
much  has  been  written.  We  may  safely  hazard  the  assertion,  that 
its  moral  influence  is  tenable,  when  it  is  under  judicious  regulation. 

Blair  has  pronounced  tragedy  to  be  *  a  high  and  distinguished  spe- 
cies of  composition,  which  in  its  general  tendency  is  favorable  to  virtue.* 
He  quotes  also  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  declares :  *  Tragedy  is 
intended  to  purge  our  passions,  by  the  means  of  pity  and  terror,*  —  or, 
in  other  words,  to  improve  and  correct  our  lives.  That  such  might  be 
its  eflfects,  few  unprejudiced  minds  will  deny.  In  our  rapid  historical 
sketch  of  the  drama,  we  have  seen  it  the  scourge  of  vice,  folly,  and 
profligacy,  —  the  inciter  to,  and  rewarder  of,  patriotism,  courage,  and 
virtue,  —  and  such  might  still  be  the  influence  of  a  well-governed 
stage. 

The  best  specimens  of  dramatic  composition  invariably  represent 
virtue  in  favorable  colors,  —  enriched  with  every  beauty  which  senti- 
ment and  feeling  can  bestow.  Vice  is  portrayed  in  all  the  hideous 
aspects  which  it  is  its  peculiar  characteristic  to  assume.  We  have 
exnibited  before  us  the  latent  springs  which  prompt  the  wretched  slave 
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of  passion  and  malignity  to  barter  his  eternal  hopes  for  horror  and 
despair.  We  view  the  gradual  development  of  crime,  —  we  shudder 
at  the  final  close  of  the  guilty  career,  —  we  rejoice  at  the  triumph  of 
virtue:  and  all  the  kindly  feelings  of  our  nature  are  aroused  to  a 
renewed  energy  of  action  by  the  glowing  scenes  we  have  beheld. 

If  satire  be  the  object  of  the  drama,  how  powerfully  can  it  wield 
the  pointed  shaft !  Embodying  the  follies  it  aims  to  correct,  they  arc 
reflected  with  such  unerring  accuracy,  that  the  most  obtuse  mind  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  the  picture.  In  accomplishing  these  varied  powers  of 
drama,  the  whole  range  of  created  matter  was  within  its  grasp.  The 
boundless  beauties  of  nature  have  been  seized  upon  to  aid  its  deco- 
ration, and  increase  its  effects,  —  the  highest  efforts  of  poetic  talent 
have  upheld  its  glory,  and  enriched  its  stores,  by  their  splendid  genius, 
and  their  laureVd  &me. 

These  we  conceive  to  be  the  broad  grounds  upon  which  the  moral 
and  intellectual  influence  of  the  drama  may  be  advocated.  Its  perver- 
sion to  unworthy  end?  we  are  not  champion  enough  to  defend ;  but  we 
do  conscientiously  believe  with  Chesterfield,  that  '  a  well-governed  stage 
is  an  ornament  to  society,  —  an  encourager  of  wit  and  learning,  —  and  a 
school  of  virtue  and  refinement'  H. 


SOLILOQUY 

or    CSOMWGLL,    AT    THE    BIER    OF    CHABLS8    THE    PIB8T. 

How  calm  he  looks !  —  upon  that  high,  clear  brow 

Nature  hath  set  her  seal  of  sovereignty. 

Heir  of  a  noble  race,  I  envjr  thee ! 

'Twas  but  a  blow  —  and  thine  enfranchised  soul 

Fled  to  a  realm  where  treason  hath  no  place ; 

While  I  with  smiling  enemies  am  girt, 

And  'neath  this  seeming  plain  and  peaceful  garb 

Must  wear  a  gaberdine  of  woven  steel 

To  shield  me  from  their  swords.    Oh !  would  to  God 

Around  my  heart  such  harness  could  be  wrought, 

And  Conscience  shoot  its  arrows  there  in  vain ! 

Blest  is  the  ruler,  who  a  nation's  love 

Has  for  his  throne's  foundation :  but  for  me 

Pear  is  the  only  sceptre.    Those  I  sway 

Would  turn  ana  rend  me,  if  I  awed  them  not 

Well,  what  of  that !    And  if  the  slaves  obey, 

More  merit  to  the  mind  which  curbeth  them. 

The  reins  of  empire  did  not  idly  drop, 

B^  chartered  custom,  in  ray  open  palm : 

No  reverend  prelate  bent  in  mitred  pomp 

To  place  a  jewelled  circlet  on  my  brow, 

Or  lave  my  head  with  consecrated  oil. 

I  am  mine  own  anointed :  and  althou^ 

I  wear  not  as  the  type  of  sovereignty 

A  lineal  bauble,  I  am  not  less  a  king. 

Monarch,  farewell !    Thou  sleepest  peacefully 

As  he  who  planned  thy  ruin  may  not  sleep. 

The  wrong  thou  hadst  from  me  is  well  avenged: 

Treachery  without,  and  a  still  voice  within, 

Are  its  avenfferA     One  I'm  armed  against — 

The  other,  ^  more  difficult  to  quell ; 

But  I  can  cloak  it,  and  the  vulgar  herd 

Who  come  around  to  flatter  and  to  sue, 

Shall  stall  believe  me  the  stem  saint  I  seem. 
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THE   LAPSE   OP   YEARS. 

Come  to  thy  native  village,  — for  'tis  eweet, 

Howe'er  an  adept  in  the  world's  proud  lore, 

To  turn  and  trace  the  simplest  elements 

Of  hope  and  joy.     See,  there  the  favourite  brook 

That  sped  the  water-wheel,  and  gaily  bore 

Thy  tiny  boat,  —  and  there  the  broaaer  pool 

Whose  icy  surface  Wd  thee  forth,  to  share 

Exciting;  sport,  when  winter  touch'd  the  cheek 

With  livmg:  crimson.    Oft,  yon  hillock  mark'd 

Thy  hoop^  fantastic  round,  —  for  still  thy  foot 

Was  fleetest  in  the  race,  and  thy  clear  voice  ^ 

Rang  like  a  bugle,  when  the  shout  pealed  high. 

—  Thou  canst  not  think  so  many  years  have  fled, 
Since  those  good  days. 

See'st  thou  yon  clamorous  band. 
Hasting  to  school  ?    Not  one  of  these  had  touch'd 
Life's  threshold,  when  thy  manly  arm  was  strong 
To  crush  the  dangers  in  its  pilgrun-path. 
Stretch  forth  thy  n and  and  touch  them,  if  thou  needst, 
Like  sceptic  Thomas,  such  a  proof  to  solve 
Thy  doubt.    Behold  that  blooming  creature,  fiill 
Of  the  sweet  grace  of  perfect  womanhood  : 
%  Didst  thou  not  take  her  ofttimes  in  thine  arms, 

When  scarce  a  few  scant  moons  had  o'er  her  roU'd? 
Perchance,  thou  niayst  remember  how  the  nurse 
Would  snatch  her  from  thee,  for  thine  uncout||nnd 
Stdil'd  not  to  yield  her  head  its  full  support,    ^ 
And  thy  rough  whiskered  cheek,  did  frighten  her. 

—  Seekst  thou  thy  playmates?     There  are  hoary  men. 
And  matrons  bowing  'neath  their  lot  of  care,  — 

And  some  who  highest  bade  the  kite  aspire. 
Have  lowest  sank  to  rest.      Thou  canst  not  feel 
What  a  stern  robber  Time  hath  been  to  thee ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  the  officious  eye  might  trace 
Some  silvery  tints  amid  thine  own  bright  hair. 

—  How  silently  the  autumn's  faUing  leaves 

Come  drifting  tnrough  the  air.    The  snow-flake  steals 
Scarce  with  a  lighter  foot.    So  fleet  our  years. 
And  while  we  dream  their  grec*nness  still  survives, 
Amid  the  renmant  of  their  withered  pride, 
Om*  steps  make  sullen  echo. 

Yet  the  sheaf 
Looks  not  with  envy  toward  its  tassel'd  germ, 
Nor  the  ripe  peach  bemoans  its  fallen  flower; 
Why  then  should  man  his  vanish'd  morn  regret? 
The  day  of  duty  is  the  day  of  joy, 
Of  highest  joy,  such  as  the  heavens  do  bless. 
So,  keep  perpetual  summer  in  thy  soul. 
And  take  the  spirit's  smile  along  with  tnee. 
Even  to  thy  wmding-sheet. 

Yon  lowly  roof,  — 
Thou  knowst  it  well,  and  yet  it  seems  more  low 
Than  it  was  wont  to  seem,  —  for  thou  hast  been 
A  denizen  of  loftier  domes,  and  halls 
Meet  for  the  feet  of  princes.    Ask  thou  not 
For  father  or  for  mother, — they  who  made 
That  humble  home  so  beautiful  to  thee ; 
But  go  thy  way,  and  show  to  some  young  heart, 
The  same  deep  love,  —  the  same  unchanging  zeal 
Of  pure  example,  pointing  to  the  skies 
That  nurtur'd  thee.     So  snalt  thou  pay  the  debt 
To  Nature's  best  afl^ections  and  to  God. 

Hartfitrd,  December,  1835.  L.  H.  S. 
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A   CHAPTER   ON    SHARKING. 

WHBBBUV  TBB  AXmOB,  SBTS  POKTH  HOW  HB  WBNT  PASTBK  AND  PAKTHER  THAN  HB  AMTIC1PATED|  AKD 

RBTVUNBO  SAPBLT,  NOTWITaSTAMDUlC. 

Of  all  the  bri^^ht  sands  in  Time's  changing  kaleidoscope,  the  bright- 
est are  those  which  mark  the  school-boy's  vacation.  These  are  your 
true  diamonds,  evanescent  indeed,  yet  rife  with  the  light  of  joyousness; 
and  when  they  have  passed  away  forever,  the  memory  of  their  love- 
liness lingers  like  a  heavenly  twilight  upon  the  mind,  gilding  the 
obscurations  of  after  years,  and  fading  at  last  only  with  our  sublu- 
nary being.  These  are  the  golden  sands,  to  which,  in  the  school- 
boy s  valuation,  the  treasures  of  Ophir  are  as  the  dust  of  the  balance. 
How  doth  he  gloat  upon  their  pleasant  sheen,  as  it  gleams  out 
from  the  nebulous  horoscope !  How  doth  his  full  heart  sink  within 
him,  as  he  surveys  the  mass  of  leaden  and  drossy  moments  which 
must  be  numbered  ere  the  transit  of  these  brighter  hours  1  How 
impatiently  doth  he  chide  their  lingering  fall,  which  realize  to  his 
•  hope  deferred'  the  chronicling  of  an  eternity !  With  what  an  *  itching 
palm'  doth  he  long  to  shake  the  sluggish  glass,  and  hasten  the 
snail-paced  advent  of  his  emancipation !  And  when  at  last  the  Aurea 
atas  has  dawned  upon  his  expectancy,  how  sparkle  his  champaigne 
spirits,  as  he  sprigs  away,  exultingly,  as  an  uncaged  bird,  from  the 
task  and  the  tad^naster  of  his  cloistered  youth !  Dust  shall  gather 
for  a  season  upon  his  forsaken  tomes  —  the  spider  shall  hang  his  desert- 
ed chamber  with  her  filmy  tapestry  —  the  voice  of  the  cricket  shall 
echo  mournfully  from  the  cheerless  hearth  —  and  loneliness  inhabit 
the  haunts  of  the  departed.  Farewell,  unerring  Euclid  I  Far  difierent 
lines  and  angles  are  now  traced  by  thy  unwilling  disciple,  —  not 
on  the  dog-eared  margent,  nor  on  the  dinted  black-board,  —  but  on 
the  sunny  waters  of  brook  or  bay,  where  he  rouses  pleasantly  by 
mossy  rock  or  green-wood  tree,  or  heaves  passively  to  the  gentle  motion 
of  the  rocking  skiff  His  tangent  now  is  the  lithesome  bamboo,  his 
sine  the  buoyant  dobber,  that  taketh  the  gauge  of  bite  or  nibble. 
Farewell,  Mseonian  bard,  and  Mantuan,  fare-thee-well !  Your  recreant 
worshipper  now  woos  &irer  Helens  and  Lavinias  than  those  embalmed 
in  your  gorgeous  cerements.  Farewell,  star-scaling  Newton !  With 
thy  reluctant  votary,  other  orbs  with  their  softer  attractions  are  in  the 
ascendant,  which  perchance  were  never  recked  of  in  thy  baccalaureate 
philosophy.  The  levity  of  vacation  doth  wag  the  head  at  thy  sublimer 
gravity.  Vacation !  —  charm  of  all  charms  the  chief  !  Sweet  poesie 
of  time  1  —  word  from  some  blessed  sphere  to  care  unknown  i 
Vacation !  —  bright  cynosure  of  boyhood's  laughing  eye  and  El  Dorado 
of  its  eager  hopes  —  the  Mecca  of  its  pilgrim  dreams  —  the  term-time 
theme  of  every  truant  thought,  —  the  synonym  of  all  it  prizes  most, 
unbounded  freedom  and  unfettered  mirth  ! 

But  to  my  story,  which,  however  piscatory,  is  nevertheless  substan- 
tially true,  and  well  worthy  a  better  narrator. 

It  was  during  the  last  vacation  of  my  third  college  year,  that  I  found 
myself  rusticating  at  the  paternal  residence  of  my  chum  and  class-mate 
Ned  Ashton.  We  were  accustomed  to  spend  these  delightful  holidays 
alternately  at  our  respective  homes.  Tnough  Ned  was  several  years 
my  senior,  there  existed  the  closest  intimacy  between  us ;  and  as  we 
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were  always  as  inseparable  as  substance  and  its  '  contiguity  of  sbade,' 
we  had  acquired  the  appropriate  soubriquet  of  the  Siamese.  But  aside 
from  our  dimidial  companionship,  we  were  far  from  being  counterparts, 
since  Ned  was  six-feet-two,  without  stretching,  while  I  could  hardly 
raise  a  perpendicular  of  five-feet-four,  with  a  tall-crowned  hat,  and  a 
tiptoe  to  boot.  Like  the  antitheses  in  the  old  epigram. 


'  He  looked  just  like  a  mile  in  length, 
And  I  like  a  mile  stone.' 


Nor  did  we  differ  more  in  altitude,  than  in  person  and  complexion, 
I  was  ruddy,  and  of  a  delicate  chubbiness;  he,  bronzed  and  sallow, 
and  exceeding  thin  and  spare  withal.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  ghostly 
exility  of  figure,  in  all  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  in 
which,  by-the-by,  he  engaged  with  the  keen  hilarity  of  boyhood,  he  had 
no  equal.  His  feats  of  strength  and  agility  were  alike  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  us  all ;  and  yet  they  never  seemed  to  cost  him  an  effort, 
or  awaken  in  him  one  feeling  of  conscious  superiority.  I  remember 
one  day,  when  we  were  all  on  the  gymnasium,  that  a  stalwart  sopho- 
more from  Ohio,  by  a  powerful  effort,  overleapt  the  hitherto  unattamed 
mark  which  Ned  had  made  two  years  before.  His  fellows  immediately 
set  up  a  boisterous  shout  in  glorification  of  their  classmate's  triumph. 
Ned  had  been  ill  for  several  days,  and  we  were  standing  aside  from 
the  rael^e,  quietly  enjoying  the  merriment  of  the  various  groups  around 
us.  I  looked  at  him  despairingly,  as  the  cry  of  •  Ohio  against  the 
world  V  broke  from  the  partisans  of  the  successful  Buckeye.  ''Twas 
a  gallant  leap,*  observed  Ned,  gathering  up  the  long  skirts  of  his 
slender  doublet,  and  fetching  three  strides  to  the  *  salient  point,'  he 
bounded  like  a  stag  full  a  yard  beyond  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  rival. 

•  You've  been  barking  up  the  wrong  tree,  this  time,'  cried  the  good- 
natured  Ohioan  to  his  silent  and  crest-fallen  applauders,  *  and  till  some 
one  of  us  gets  his  foot-handles  strung  with  the  thews  of  a  panther,  I 
guess  we'd  best  let  old  Connecticut  chalk  out  for  us.  I  suspicion  he's 
one  of  that  bounding  brotherhood,  who,  the  Indians  say,  leaped  over 
the  Wabash  and  Mississippi  as  easily  as  a  greyhound  clears  a  log-fence.' 

But  to  return.  Ned  and  I  were  vacating  as  I  have  said,  at  his 
Other's  charming  residence,  situated  in  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys 
which  look  out  upon  Long-Island  Sound.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  We  had  been  confined  to  the  house  for  several  days  by 
the  *  equinoctial  stonn,'  during  whose  tempestuous  and  protracted  tran- 
sit we  had  overhauled  our  fishing  appliances  and  rifles,  and  indeed  set 
in  order  all  the  appurtenances  of  our  other  out-door  amusements.  This 
done,  we  sat  down  perforce,  and  waited  the  pleasure  of  the  boisterous 
elements  to  release  us  from  our  impatient  durance.  For  the  equanimi- 
ty we  displayed  on  this  occasion,  silence  were  the  safest  eulogy.  We 
were  enfranchised  at  last,  however,  and  by  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings 
that  ever  dispelled  the  twofold  dreariness  of  night  and  storm.  As  the 
sun  wheel ea  up  from  behind  the  low  woodlands  of  Rhode-Island,  he 
seemed  to  rejoice  that  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  whole  horizon  to 
obstruct  the  full  tide  of  his  p^Iorious  effulgence.  The  air  was  like  a 
liquid  and  impalpable  crystal,  bright  and  clear  as  empyreal  ether.  So 
perfect  was  its  translucency,  that  the  remotest  objects^  within  the  scope 
of  vision,  showed  to  the  eye  in  all  the  distinctness  of  comparative  proxi- 
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mity.  The  rocky  outline  of  the  neighboring  islands  and  promontories 
seemed  to  have  been  chiseled  but  yesterday,  so  sharply  were  their 
rough  features  defined ;  while  the  tall  light-house  on  Montauk,  fiir  away 
across  the  sound,  towered  up  against  the  clear  sky  as  distinctly  as  at  a 
league's  distance.  This  singular  aerial  transparency  seems  peculiar 
to  the  first  few  weeks  of  our  autumnal  season,  —  soon  to  be  contrasted 
with  that  equally  beautiful  phenomenon,  the  mellow,  dreamy,  ethereal 
haziness  which  characterizes  the  period  of  our  Indian  summer. 

The  atmosphere  was  not  only  thus  clear  and  efiulgent,  but  calm  and 
bland  as  the  breath  of  a  slumbering  angel.  Not  a  breeze  was  on  the 
wing,  and  the  sphered  rain-drops  lay  stirlessly  glistening  in  the  cups  of 
the  pale  flowers  of  autumn,  waiting  the  \varmer  kisses  of  the  sun  to 
exhale  their  radiant  incense.  A  few  frosts  had  already  fallen  upon  the 
foliage,  and  their  subtle  alchemy  had  converted  the  uniform  verdure  of 
summer  into  innumerable  bright  tints,  which  clothed  the  whole  land- 
scape as  with  the  vesture  of  a  thousand  rainbows.  Every  tree,  and 
bush,  and  herb,  seemed  arrayed  as  if  for  a  gorgeous  masquerade — some 
in  robes  of  richest  crimson,  others  in  garniture  of  regal  scarlet,  but 
most  in  draperies  of  varying  gold.  Nor  was  the  charm  of  music  want- 
ing to  complete  the  scene.  Many  a  familiar  bird  still  lingered  amid 
the  haunts  of  its  summer  joyousness,  and  poured  out  its  plaintive  matins 
in  that  soft  and  melancholy  tone  in  which  affection  warbles  *  home, 
sweet  home,'  when  passing  from  its  portal  forever.  The  ocean,  too, 
seemed  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  tranquillity  which  brooded  over  earth 
and  air.  It  exhibited  far  less  commotion  than  is  usual  aAer  the  equi- 
noctial tempest.  The  wind,  indeed,  had  lulled  early  the  preceding  night, 
and  when  morning  dawned,  the  tired  billows  were  slowly  sinking  to 
repose.  Altogether,  it  was  a  scene  to  steal  into  a  susceptible  heart, 
soothing  its  troubled  emotions  like  the  influence  of  a  sweet  opiate  —  a 
scene  to  make  one  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  external  nature,  and 
grateful  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  so  pleasant  a  province  of  this  breathing 
universe. 

Afler  break&st,  Ned  proposed  that  we  should  go  on  a  fishing  excur- 
sion among  the  nearest  islands.  *  We'll  take  the  rifles  along,'  said  he, 
•  so  that  if  Neptune  prove  unpropitious,  we  may  try  what  feathered 
fiivors  Jupiter  shall  vouchsafe  us.  Old  Hal  shall  be  our  coxswain, 
and  when  we  grow  weary,  we'll  get  him  to  spin  us  a  yam  or  two  by 
way  of  merry-making:  his  oceanic  memory  is  a  perfect  spicerytothe 
palate  of  an  uninitiated  terrene.' 

Hal  had  been  a  sailor  from  early  boyhood  ;  had  visited  every  clime, 
almost  every  port,  between  the  poles;  till  at  length,  worn  down  by  age, 
rendered  premature  by  the  hardships  and  jovial  imprudences  incident 
to  his  perilous  avocation,  and  unable  any  longer  to  find  employment  as 
a  seaman,  his  desolate  situation  had  excited  the  ready  sympathy  of  Mr. 
Ashton,  who  benevolently  gave  the  old  weather-beaten  cosmopolite  a 
home  and  quiet  haven  beneath  his  hospitable  roof  Here  he  promptly 
evinced  his  gratitude  in  the  performance  of  numerous  little  household 
offices  within  the  easy  exercise  of  his  shattered  powers.  He  was  never 
so  happy,  however,  as  when  abroad  upon  the  billows,  which  had  been 
to  him  as  boon  companions  from  his  earliest  years.  In  one  of  his 
excursions  upon  the  sound  with  Ned,  they  had  picked  up  a  beautiful 
boat,  which  had  evidently  been  made  by  a  master-workman,  for  some 
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wealthy  amateur  in  aquatic  amusements.  It  was  a  fairy  craft,  grace- 
ftiliy  modelled,  exquisitely  finished,  and  of  such  airy  lightness  withal, 
that  it  seemed  to  spring  away,  at  the  impulse  of  wind  or  oar,  with  the 
fleetness  of  a  startled  deer.  Ned  had  happily  yclept  it  the  *  Procella- 
ria,'  after  that  swift- winged  and  adrenturous  bird,  whose  *  home  is  on 
the  deep*  — whose  delight,  the  wildest  commotion  of  the  elements.  This 
was  Hal's  hobby — his  home  —  his  cynosure —  *the  ocean  to  the  river 
of  his  thoughts.'  If  his  services  were  required  at  the  house,  there  was 
no  mistaking  his  whereabout ;  for  all  knevv  that  Hal  and  the  Procel- 
laria,  like  Chang  and  Eng,  were  sure  to  be  found  in  a  fraternal 
proximity. 

Our  arrangements  having  been  completed,  we  proceeded  to  the  beach, 
where  we  discovered  old  Hal  snugly  ensconced  in  the  boat,  with  a  fine 
stock  of  bait,  and  a  viaticum  of  substantial  refreshments,  adequate  to  a 
protracted  voyage  round  Cape  Cod. 

•What  have  we  here,  commodore?'  cried  Ned,  as  he  leaped  over  the 
gunwale,  and  plumped  upon  a  prodigious  coil  of  rope. 

'  Nothing  but  a  queer  kind  of  a  grappling-iron,  and  a  bit  of 
spun-yarn  to  keep  it  from  losing  overboard  in  a  squall,'  replied  the 
good-natured  tar,  with  more  than  his  usual  animation.  *I)'ye  see. 
Sir,  when  I  was  down  to  the  borough  this  morning,  I  heard  say  there 
was  a  grampus  or  so  in  the  offing,  and  thinking  you  'd  like  to  see  how 
we  do  things  off  Greenland,  I  borrowed  a  harpoon  for  the  'casion,  and 
have  rigged  her  as  crank  as  a  Nantucketer.' 

•  Good !'  shouted  Ned,  boisterously,  *  good  1  my  brave  Palinure;  and 
if  you  *11  just  harness  our  craft  to  such  a  courser,  and  give  us  a 
morning's  airing  upon  the  sound,  you  shall  be  sole  owner  and  captain 
of  the  Procellaria,  forever,  and  a  day  after.  Give  us  the  oars,  and 
let's  away.* 

•No,  no,  Mr.  Nedward,'  returned  Hal,  anagrammatically,  *  I  must  take 
the  oars  myself,  for  that  blamed  line  gale  has  kept  me  in  bilboes  such  a 
dog's  age,  that  I  long  to  try  how  't  will  feel  to  wing  the  little  petrel 
again.  You  take  the  helm,  and  let  your  shipmate  stow  himself  away 
there  in  the  bows  so  's  to  keep  her  trim,  and  if  old  Hal  don't  show  a 
sea-sarpent's  wake,  blame  me !  —  Cast  off  there,  and  give  me  room  to 
set  my  nets!' — and  as  he  bowed  his  sinewy  and  still  vigorous  frame  to 
the  oar,  the  little  bark  sprang  away  as  if  instinct  with  our  own  buoyant 
spirits. 

We  were  soon  off  the  eastern  extremity  of  Fisher's  Island.  Around 
us  stretched  the  beautiful  bay  of  Stonington,  formed  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  rocky  peninsula  of  that  ancient  and  chivalrous  borough,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  low,  sandy  cape  at  the  south-western  verge  of  Rhode- 
Island.  It  was  flood-tide,  and  as  the  calm  still  continued,  the  expanse 
over  which  we  were  gliding  seemed  a  plain  of  molten  silver,  bright, 
smooth,  and  motionless,  save  at  the  mighty  lift  of  the  ground-swell, 
whose  solemn  pulsations  heaved  beneath  us,  at  regular  intervals,  like  the 
heart  of  a  slumbering  giant.  Now  and  then  the  burnished  surfece  was 
broken  by  the  dark  form  of  the  unwieldy  porpoise,  as  he  rose  to  view 
and  disappeared,  with  a  sluggish  somerset,  from*  the  warm  precincts  of 
the  cheerful  day.'  Flocks  of  black  ducks  floated  idly  upon  the  sunny 
waters;  multitudes  of  white  gulls  careered  in  graceful  evolutions 
above,  while  high  in  mid-air  an  occasional  osprey  might  be  seen,  hover- 
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ing  for  a  moment  on  poised  wings,  then  plunging  like  a  bolt  sheer  into 
the  silent  depths,  in  pursuit  of  its  scaly  prey.  Here  and  there  a 
becalmed  smack  lay  basking  in  the  golden  light,  with  all  its  white  sails 
glassed  in  the  lipoid  mirror  beneath,  while  the  jovial  song  and  the 
merry  jest  came  ringing  across  the  bay  from  its  winding  shores,  where 
groups  of  hardy  fishermen  were  preparing  lor  their  exciting  toil. 

As  the  young  leviathan  we  were  seeking  was  no  where  to  be  seen, 
we  concluded  to  pay  our  less  ambitious  addresses  to  his  smaller  brethren 
of  the  deep,  and  having  cast  anchor  accordingly,  we  commenced  opera* 
tions  on  the  porgies,  black-fish,  flounders,  et  id  omne  genus  of  small 
fry.  We  haa  not  fished  long,  however,  before  I  cried  out  that  my  line 
was  entangled  at  the  bottom,  and  could  n*t  be  extricated. 

*  Ha !  ha!  —  Davy  Jones  has  got  holt  the  eend  on't,  then,*  laughed  Hal, 
'  or  else  you've  snubbed  a  turkle ;  for  the  devil  of  a  rock  is  there  in  a 
hundred  fathom  of  us  to  make  fast  to.  Let  me  take  an  observation  in 
that  quarter,  Mr.  Landon ;'  and  taking  the  line,  he  hauled  it  taut  over 
his  fore-finger,  and  then  scanned  it  for  a  few  seconds  with  all  the  grave 
tangibility  with  which  the  physician  feels  the  pulse  of  his  patient  *  Jest 
as  I  guessed,'  continued  the  old  piscator,  with  a  knowing  chuckle, 
cautiously  and  with  no  little  exertion  drawing^  in  foot  by  foot  the  stretched 
and  quivering  line;  'jest  as  I  guessed,  my  hearties;  if  there  is'nt  life 
at  both  eends  of  this  'ere  yarn,  then  Fm  as  dead  as  a  smoked  herring.' 
As  he  pronounced  the  last  word,  his  unknown  antagonist  rose  to  view^^ 
an  enormous  skate-fish,  almost  equalling  in  circumference  an  ordinary 
coach-wheel.  It  would  seem  that  I  had  accidentally  festened  the  hook 
into  one  of  his  lateral,  bat-like  extremities,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of 
raising  him  to  the  sur&ce  horizontally,  or  in  plain  palaver,  flatwise. 

'  Hsol,  prince  of  Neptune !  —  Thane  of  anglers !  —  king !'  cried  Ned, 
with  a  bow  of  humorous  obeisance  toward  me :  *  henceforth  let  worthy  Ike 
Walton  hide  his  diminished  head  in  thy  august  presence,'  he  continued, 
glancing  at  the  unquiet  monster  that  lay  floundering  and  splashing 
before  us. 

•  What  shall  we  do  with  our  unwieldy  game  V  inquired  I ;  •  we  can't 
get  him  into  the  boat  without  capsizing  her.' 

•  Up  anchor,  and  let's  tow  him  ashore ;  'twill  be  a  rare  sight  to  the 
uninitiated  -^  monstrum  horrendum,  informe  ingens,  mirabile  visu.^ 

We  had  scarcely  re-shipped  the  little  kcdge,  before  we  discovered,  at 
the  distance  of  a  furlong,  tne  dark  fin  of  some  gigantic  fish  cleaving  the 
smooth  sur&ce  of  the  bay  directly  toward  us. 

•  Shark !  a  white  shark,  by  the  gods !'  exclaimed  Hal,  with  startling 
emphasis  on  the  first  word,  as  he  seized  the  harpoon,  and  planted  himi> 
self  firmly  for  the  anticipated  emergency. 

*Haul  in  that  lubberly  skate  nearer,  Mr.  Landon — nearer  yet  — 
there,  that  '11  do;  'vast  now,  and  belay.' 

To  me  it  was  a  moment  of  fearful  expectancy ;  for  a  fisherman  had 
recently  been  attacked  in  his  boat  and  devourea  by  one  of  these  rapa? 
cious  anthropophagi;  but  to  my  companions,  judging  from  their 
animated  countenances,  the  opening  scene  was  one  of  intense  and  grati* 
fying  interest.  There  they  both  stood,  braced  and  motionless  as  statues; 
the  old  harpooner  with  his  brawny  and  bared  right  arm  thro\\n[)  back, 
poising  the  barbed  and  terrible  missile  clutched  in  his  familiar  grasp ; 
while  Ned's  gaunt  figure  leaned  over  his  lefl  shoulder,  his  long  rifle 
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outstretched  at  arm's  length,  and  his  dark  eye  glancing  like  a  diamond 
along  the  hamished  tuhe.  On  swept  the  greedy  monster  as  with  the 
speed  of  wings ;  but  when  within  a  few  yards  of  his  flouncing  prey,  he 
warily  veered  from  his  direct  course,  andf  spun  several  times  round  our 
motionless  boat,  as  if  reconnoitering  its  dangerous  propinquity.  At 
length  his  insatiate  voracity  triumphed  over  his  wiser  caution,  and 
dartine^  like  an  arrow  upon  his  helpless  victim,  with  one  clasp  of  his 
shear-Tike  jaws  he  literally  cut  out  a  huge  segment  of  its  livmg  cir- 
cumference. He  had  evidently  reached  some  vital  organ,  for,  after  a 
brief  yet  violent  struggle,  the  mangled  carcass  floated  stirlessly  upon 
the  bubbling  and  incarnadined  waters.  So  sudden  was  the  creature's 
attack,  and  so  immediate  his  recoil,  while  craunching  his  first  gory 
mouthful,  that  no  opportunity  was  offered  for  closing  with  him  to  advan- 
tage. Again  he  swept  round  us  in  a  narrow  circle,  (I  could  have 
almost  leaped  upon  his  back  from  the  boat,)  but  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  returned,  and  as  he  hung  upon  the  bite  for  a  moment  as  if  to  gloat  on 
ms  tempting  feast,  a  large  portion  of  his  huge  body  lay  fairly  exx)osed 
above  the  rippling  sur&ce. 

•Philip's  right  eye!'  shouted  Ned,  as  he  lodged  a  ball  obliquely  in 
the  small  fierce  orb  of  the  rapacious  animal. 

*  Fair  play  and  no  gouging,  my  hearties,'  responded  the  old  whale- 
man, with  a  most  grotesque  grin  of  exultation,  as  his  whizzing  shaft 
was  buried  to  the  shank  in  the  thick  muscles  of  his  terrible  victim.  *  I 
rather  guess,'  chuckled  he, '  we  shall  be  pretty  consid'able  near  cronies 
for  one  cruise  at  least :  you'll  tow  us  into  the  ofHng  any  how,  'fore  we 
part  convoy,  my  larkin. 

•And  up  Salt  River,  perhaps,'  interrupted  Ned,  with  ominous 
jocularity. 

The  instant  he  was  struck  by  his  daring  assailants,  the  maddened 
leviathan  threw  his  whole  length  clear  of  the  water,  and  felling  with  a 
firightful  splash  back  into  his  native  element,  he  shot  away  across  the 
sound  with  an  appalling  velocity.  I  shall  never  forget  the  shuddering 
hiss  of  the  coiled  line  as  it  was  running  out  over  the  smoking  gunwale 
of  the  little  boat,  which  trembled  the  while  like  a  living  nerve,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  peril  momently  awaiting  her. 

'Give  way,  for  God's  sake!'  cried  the  excited harpooner,  tossing  an 
oar  to  Ned,  and  plying  the  other  with  might  and  main,  *  give  way  — 
pull  for  dear  life,  my  hearty !  We  must  get  headway  on  the  petrel,  or 
when  that  'ere  coil  brings  up,  'twill  take  the  bow  out  of  her — ay,  her 
very  eye-teeth.' 

It  was  a  fortunate  idea  of  Hal's,  for  had  we  tain  still  a  half  minute 
longer,  we  should  have  been  inevitably  swamped,  at  the  first  strain  of 
the  spent  warp.  As  it  was,  I  looked  upon  a  speedy  wet  jacket  as  a 
most  rational  probability,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  remig^ration  of 
my  companions ;  but  the  little  bark  bowed  herself  to  the  shock  without 
a  groan  or  the  fracture  of  a  splinter,  and  darted  away  in  the  trail  of  her 
sea-charger  with  a  breathless  velocity. 

•  Aint  she  raal  bunkum?'  exclaimed  Hal,  hitching  up  his  flabby 
waistband,  and  patting  the  polished  tafifrail  with  his  sun-burnt  hand. 
'  Blame  my  eyes,  if  I  b'lieve  a  streak  o'  lightning  could  start  a  pin- 
feather  out  o'  the  little  petrel.  Keep  her  trim,  my  hearties ;  she  goes 
it  bravely ;  and  d*ye  see,  Mr.  Landon,  steady  the  helm  amidships,  or 
the' 
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But  the  caution  came  too  late,  for  in  changing  my  position  at  the 
moment,  I  had  carelessly  given  the  rudder  an  oblique  direction,  and  the 
consequent  resistance  of  the  inert  medium  through  which  we  were 
hurried  with  such  reckless  impetuosity,  unshipped  it  in  an  instant. 

*  Ha  f  ha  [  commodore,  your  pet  has  lost  a  tail-feather,'  laughed  Ned  r 
*  look  out  for  closer  plucking  by-and-by,  when  we  get  into  rougher 
latitudes.' 

*  The  fresh-water  I '  muttered  the  veteran,  nettled  by  my  inadvertence* 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  joke  of  his  merry  banterer.  But  the 
cloud  passed  from  his  swart  countenance  immediately,  and  was  suc-^ 
ceeded  by  the  cheerful  sunshine  of  his  usual  good-nature. 

*  Don't  she  go  it  to  a  charm  ?  Wouldn't  she  beat  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man all  hollow,  my  hearties  ? '  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  headlands 
of  the  neighboring  island,  which  seemed  to  flit  behind  us  like  the  dim 
phantoms  of  a  dream. 

*  There's  no  hempen  destiny  for  we  three,'  observed  Ned,  drily,  as  we 
dashed  into  a  tumultuous  estuary  oj9*  Watch  Hill,  which  boiled  and 
foamed  like  a  mighty  cauldron. 

*  Ma'be  so,  and  ma'be  not  so,  responded  Hal ;  but  just  keep  her 
trim  now,  and  the  devil  himself  can't  drown  the  little  petrel,  'cording 
to  my  'spose-so.' 

For  myself^  I  held  my  breath  for  a  furlong,  while  we  plunged 
through  the  perilous  frith,  scattering  the  whirling  waters  on  cither  side» 
and  leaving  a  dark  wake  amidst  their  parted  foam,  like  the  track  of  a 
thunderbolt.  When  we  did  emerge  from  the  yesty  Charybdis  into  the 
smooth  \vater  beyond,  it  was  like  being  snatched  from  the  horrible 
grasp  of  the  night-mare.  I  felt  as  if  a  mountain  of  lead  had  been 
heaved  from  my  oppressed  bosom.  There  's  no  incubus  like  that  of 
terror.  Recovering  my  voice  with  an  eflfort,  and  my  courage  with  the 
fear  of  shame,  I  remarked,  carelessly,  that  we  had  now  sea-room  enough 
for  a  seventy-four  in  a  hurricane. 

*  Ay,  verily,'  returned  Ned  ;  *  a  little  too  much  of  the  undiqut  pontus^ 
if  we  chance  to  get  foundered  in  our  ocean  hegira.' 

*  What  say,  commodore,  shall  we  drop  an  oar  in  and  check  him  a 
little?' 

*  Snub  a  streak  of  lightning  as  quick,  or  a  three-decker  in  a  white 
squall  V  ejaculated  the  old  tar,  as  he  sat  watching  our  passive  career, 
humming  the  rude  chorus  of  a  spirited  whale-song,  a  huge  bolus  of 
tobacco  alternating  from  cheek  to  cheek,  his  hat  ofli  and  his  long 
grizzly  locks  blown  straight  out  behind  by  the  velocity  with  which  we 
thridded  the  yielding  air  that  whistled  at  his  mouth  and  nostrils  the 
while,  like  the  wind  of  a  gusty  December  day  through  a  lonely 
key-hole. 

*  Better  wing  him,  eh  1 '  continued  Ned,  pointing  to  the  broad  fin  of 
the  monster  just  peering  above  the  sur&ce ;  and  catching  up  my  rifle 
which  lay  within  reach,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  a  moment  after  a  ball 
glanced  from  its  moving  target,  and  skipped  away  beyond  upon  the 
glassy  water,  like  the  airy  tread  of  an  invisible  Nereid.  It  was  evident 
that  the  shot  told^  from  the  increased  rapidity  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded. 

Hitherto  the  sensation  had  been  one  of  gliding,  but  now  it  was  that 
of  flying,  or  being  hurled  rather,  a  dizzy  consciousness  of  breathless 
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impetuosity,  as  if  we  had  been  discharged,  boat  and  all,  from  the 
thundering  crater  of  some  mighty  ordnance.  We  were  at  this  time 
half  way  from  Fisher's  Island  to  Montauk,  full  ten  miles  from  land, 
and  hurrying  directly  toward  the  open  sea,  with  the  speed  of  a  spurred 
charger.  The  outer  bay,  over  which  we  were  passing,  grew  rougher 
every  moment,  as  the  heavy  surges  rolled  in  from  the  near  ocean, 
imbroken  by  isle  or  headland,  and  whenever  the  bow  of  the  little  pin- 
nace struck  them  obliquely,  the  spray  flew  in  torrents  around  us.  My 
fictitious  courage  began  to  ebb  again,  as  fancy  painted  the  horrors  of 
that  •  sea  of  troubles'  upon  which  we  were  so  perilously  embarked. 
I  began  to  feel  that  the  dull  and  common-place  earth  really  possessed 
attractions  for  me  just  then,  more  numerous  and  more  potent  than  the 
dark  blue  ocean,  with  all  its  stirring  romance.  I  thought  of  Mr.  Ash- 
ton's  comfortable  parlour  —  of  the  pleasant  walks,  the  sunny  knolls, 
and  the  swarded  bowers  around  his  charming  mansion  —  and  indeed 
they  never  seemed  half  so  fascinating  before.  I  would  have  given  a 
thousand  argosies,  for  the  fee-simple  of  a  dry  rock.  How  I  envied  the 
rescue  of  Arion,  but  no  friendly  dolphin  waited  on  our  jeopardy  I 
Out  on  the  '  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath'  of  drowning  humanity  \ 
The  imagination  of  it  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  was  fain  to  propose 
that  we  should  free  ourselves  at  once  from  fiirther  abduction. 

*  This  is  carrying  the  joke  too  far,'  said  I,  imploringly. 

*  So  for,  indeed,'  rejoined  Ned,  with  a  provoking  smile,  *  that  we  shall 
not  touch  terra  firma  so  soon  as  Jonah  did,  unless  our  pilot  soon  wea- 
ries of  this  tack,  and  puts  about  directly.' 

*  Wearies!'  echoed  the  excited  harpooner ;  *  why,  the  critter  'd  tow  us 
clear  round  the  world  ag'in  wind  and  tide,  ten  knot  an  hour.  There's 
no  sich  thing  as  tuckering  out  your  raal  white  shark :  he's  all  bone 
and  sinners.  As  to  his  wearing  ship,  he'll  show  no  sich  navigation,  I 
guess,  till  he  gets  into  blue  water,  and  then  his  tack  '11  be  bolt  down- 
ward, like  a  loosed  anchor.' 

*  I  think  I  can  bar  his  progress,  somewhat,  before  he  clears  the 
sound,'  replied  Ned,  as  bracmg  himself  firmly  he  plunged  an  oar  deep 
into  the  recurrent  water ;  but  the  little  shall  was  wrenched  from  his 
powerful  grasp  in  an  instant :  before  he  could  think  of  its  recovery,  it 
was  floating  an  hundred  yards  in  our  waka  '  Festivant  quos  festival 
diabolus,^  laughed  Ned,  regaining  his  seat,  — '  those  go  swifi  whom  the 
devil  speeds.' 

*  Pray  take  my  advice  now,'  entreated  I,  *  and  cut  loose  from  the 
creature  immediately :  we  have  but  one  oar  left,  and  shall  have  to  scull 
all  the  way  back  against  the  ebb  tide.' 

*  No,  no,'  cried  Hal,  *  my  mind  dont  head  that  way,  any  how :  9orry 
to  come  across  your  hawser.  Mister  Landon,  but  'twould  be  too  bad,  by 
a  jug-full,  to  be  out-winded  by  a  lubberly  fish,  lose  our  harpoon  and  warp, 
and  be  laughed  at  int'  the  bargain  by  every  yaw-hawing  land-loafer, 
about  the  borough.' 

*  Never  mind  that,  commodore,'  returned  Ned,  commisserating  my 
uneasiness, — *  never  mind  a  trifle ;  we  shall  have  had  a  ride  that  Neptune 
himself  might  envy,  and,  what  will  please  you  more,  return  the  Pro- 
cellaria  to  port,  safe  and  sound,  savmg  and  excepting  the  said  tail- 
feather  ! ' 

'  Jest  as  you  say,  not 's  I  care,'   replied  Hal,  with  an  ill-masked 
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assent :  '  cut  away  the  grapplings,  then,  and  let's  go  about,  sin'  the  wind 
sets  in  that  quarter.' 

But  to  '  become  better  strangers'  with  our  submarine  acquaintance 
was  not  so  feasible  in  the  premises,  for  by  a  singular  contingency  of  ways 
and  means  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  penknife  between  us,  and  hence 
to  effect  a  solution  of  continuity,  under  present  circumstances,  was  a 
matter  for  deliberation.  While  we  were  pondering  the  emergency, 
our  abstraction  was  roused  by  the  scream  of  *  Boat  ahoy ! '  followed 
instantaneously  by  a  Inssing  and  tremendous  outburst  of  steam,  seem-- 
ingly  not  a  yard  off,  and  on  recovering  from  our  amazement,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sound  steamboats,  directly  athwart  and 
within  reach  of  whose  foaming  bow  we  had  just  been  sped  in  our  pas- 
sive and  frightful  precipitancy. 

*  Thank  God ! '  cried  we  all  in  one  grateful  breath  •  *  and  thank  the 
pilot  too,  of  that  floating  furnace,'  continued  Hal,  *  for  nadn't  he  hauled 
his  steam  less  than  no  time,  Davy  would  ha'  had  three  more  gulls  ht 
his  locker  'fore  now.' 

We  had  scarcely  congratulated  ourselves  on  thus  escaping  from  the 
very  jaws  of  Scylla,  before  we  found  ourselves  dashing  upon  the  brink  of 
Charybdis.  This  was  a  fleet  of  some  twenty  canoes  thronged  with 
Montauk  Indians,  of  both  sexes,  returning  from  a  fowling  expedition 
to  the  outer  shores  of  Long-Island.  They  bad  just  rounded  the  Point,, 
and  had  been  lying-to  for  the  last  ten  minutes  directly  in  the  line  of  our 
course,  as  if  spell-bound  at  the  supernatural  spectacle  of  our  wizzard 
skiff  bearing  down  upon  them  with  such  unwonted  impetuosity,  and  that 
too  without  any  visible  propulsion  of  sail  or  oar.  Before  they  had  ffot 
the  better  of  their  astonishment,  we  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  motley 
group,  and  though  our  whirlwind  sojourn  was  but  momentary,  we 
made  a  most  striking  impression  while  it  lasted,  as  was  evident  from 
the  splintering  of  the  jostled  canoes,  the  crashing  of  their  light  paddles, 
and  the  multitudinous  splashing  of  those  who  leaped  overboard  in 
search  of  that  safety  below,  which  was  in  such  jeopardy  above. 
Some  pulled  one  way,  some  another,  while  a  few,  dumbfounded  and 
aghast,  lay  perfectly  still  and  had  their  birchen  pinnaces  shivered  and 
wrecked  on  the  spot,  as  we  swept  onward  in  our  ruinous  career.  It 
was  a  scene  for  Chapman,  in  his  happiest  mood.  The  waters  dashed, 
the  pappooses  squalled,  the  squaws  shrieked,  and  the  old  sagamores 
whooped  like  so  many  Pandemonians  at  their  uproarious  orgies.  *  Save 
the  pieces,  but  never  mind  the  splinters,'  roared  Hal,  as  we  raked  the 
last  canoe  from  stem  to  stem,  and  lefl  her  literally  a  mass  of  fragments. 
And  for  the  life  of  us,  we  could  not  restrain  a  hearty  laugh,  as  we  looked 
back  upon  that  scene  of  confusion  and  dismay,  and  beheld  those  that 
had  escaped  intact  from  our  fearful  visitation,  haul  in  their  less  fortunate 
comrades  and  make  for  shore,  as  if  Manitou  himself  were  in  their 
wake. 

But  our  mirth  was  soon  darkened  by  the  clouded  prospect  upon 
which  we  were  just  entering.  Hitherto  we  had  had  land  in  hopeful  prox- 
imity  over  either  bow ;  but  now  we  were  passing  Montauk,  our  Ultima 
Thule,  and  before  us  stretched  nothine  but  the  mighty  ocean  —  lone, 
gloomy,  vast  —  the  deep  voice  of  whose  solemn  majesty  seemed  to 
warn  us  back  from  his  awful  domains.  Two  leagues, a  way,  over  our 
starboard  quarter,  appeared  a  solitary  ship  standing  in  under  full  sail. 
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*Facilis  descensus  Averni  —  sed  revocare  gradum,^  murmured  I,  despair- 
ingly, with  eyes  riveted  on  the  receding  Point,  around  whose  rocky 
basa  the  surge  was  breaking  with  terrible  vehemence. 

•What  say,  shipmate?'  inquired  Hal. 

*Why/  responded  Ned,  *  he  says  it's  easy  enough  to  get  into  a  scrape 
.at  any  time ;  out  to  get  out,  is  another  matter.' 

-'At,  there's  the  rub,  sure  enough:  it's  all  moonshine  to  run  up  the 
-to' -gallant-sails,  set  the  sky-scrapers,  and  take  a  nap  on  the  main-truck 
in  a  mod'rate  breeze ;  but  to  do  sich  things  when  the  hurricane 's  abroad 
at  midnight,  and  it's  so  dark  you  can't  see  your  hand  afore  your  face, 
on'y  when  the  lightnin'  touches  off  the  big  guns  over  head,  and  the 
waters  are  trying  titles  with  the  thunder  to  see  which  can  make  the 
.damdest  racket,  and  the  spray  leaps  into  the  round-top  nettings,  and 
the  winds  are  screeching  among  ttie  rigging,  and  blowing  the  loose 
bights  of  cordage  to  leward,  straight  as  a  loon's  leg,  and  the  masts  are 
twisting  like  a  sea-sarpent,  and  the  vessel  a  rareing  and  pitching  like  a 
colt  tied  to  a  gate-post — to  do  sich  things,  in  sich  weather,  I  say,  is 
pretty  consid'able  ticklish,  any  how.  But'  —  addressing  me  encourag- 
ingly — '  keep  up  a  stiff  upper-lip,  my  hearty ;  it 's  a  good  ways  to  the 
bottom  w^here  there's  no  soundings:  we  sha'n't  git  there  this  cruze, 
'cording  to  my  reck'^ing ;  so  don't  let's  give  up  the  ship,  while  there's 
a  spar  to  bena  a  hope  to.' 

So  saying,  the  old  tar  pulled  out  a  huge  iron  tobacco-box,  and  tearing 
off  the  rusty  cover,  began  sawing  its  rough  edge  with  all  his  might 
across  the  strained  tow-line.  The  spray  dashed  rudely  up  into  his 
weather-beaten  face  at  every  plunge  of  the  boat,  half  blinding  his  already 
dim  vision,  and  oozing  in  streams  from  the  elbows  of  his  pea-jacket ; 
yet  he  kept  assiduously  at  his  task,  laconically  observing  that  *  the  lid 
pf  a  tobacco-box  was  a  pretty  pokerish  bulK-head  betwixt  life  and 
death.' 

We  were  rapidly  drawing  near  the  deeper  water  beyond  the  Point, 
and  as  it  was  manifest  from  the  downwara  divergency  of  the  line,  that 
the  shark  in  Hal's  quaint  parlance,  would  continue  to  '  hug  the  bottom,' 
and  at  length  draw  the  boat  under,  I  proposed  that  we  should  throw 
ourselves  overboard,  and  trust  to  the  safer  probability  of  being  picked 
up  by  the  approaching  vessel. 

•  As  you  will,  shipmates,'  replied  Hal,  w^ithout  looking  up,  *  but  as 
for  me,  devil  a  bit  do  I  desert  the  little  petrel,  while  she  floats  a  plank. 
Old  Hal  don't  strike  his  bunting,  I  warrant  you,  till  his  underpinning's 
knocked  away —  that's  gospel !' 

•Spoken  like  a  commodore !  But  leave  jawing  there  a  moment,  and 
just  take  an  observation  to  windward  there,'  returned  Ned,  pointing  to 
the  ship,  which  was  now  pressing  down  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us ; 
and  from  our  relative  and  reckless  approximation,  a  speedy  collision 
which  would  shiver  our  light  pinnace  and  plunge  us  to  the  bottom, 
jieemed  utterly  unavoidable. 

*  Why  the  devil  couldn't  you  sing  out  afore,'  exclaimed  the  startled 
veteran,  losing  his  usual  respect  in  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  and 
springing  upon  the  thwart  with  the  elasticity  of  a  boy,  he  added :  *  Here's 
a  pretty  squall!  Ship  ahoy!  — helm  a-lee  !  Wny  in  God's  name  do 
you  run  down  a  little  boat  in  broad  day -light,'  cried,  he  in  one  breath, 
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*  you  d — d,  clam-eyed,  point-no-point-seeing  son  of  a  lubberly  Bartimeus ! 
In  the  offing  too !  and' 

But  at  that  instant,  and  while  we  were  rushing  in  foil  career  directly 
upon  the  foaming  bow  of  the  shin,  the  boat  was  snatched  from  under 
us  as  by  some  terrible  genius  of  tne  deep,  dragging  us  down  several 
&thoms  in  its  rushing  vortex.  Meanwhile  the  vessel  passed  on  and 
over  us ;  but,  thanks  to  HaPs  stormy  objurgation,  the  attention,  or  rather 
inattention  of  the  home-gazing  pilot  had  been  roused  to  our  perilous 
submersion,  and  a  boat  was  lowered  immediately  for  the  rescue,  while 
the  ship  was  thrown  into  stays  to  await  the  result.  Having  been  seated 
at  the  stern,  I  rose  to  the  surface  first,  moumfolly  wondering  *when 
shall  we  three  meet  again,*  as  I  found  myself  alone  upon  the  ycsty 
waters. 

'  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried,'  exclaimed  Ned,  as  he  made 
his  appearance  a  moment^ after,  amidst  a  shoal  of  cigars  which  had 
escaped  from  the  durance  of  his  foundered  beaver.    *  Where's  Hal?* 

•Herel*  cried  the  old  tar,  as  he  popped  his  gray  head  above  the 
wave:  *they  that's  born  to  the  bight  of  a  noosed  rope,  needn't  fear 
drowning,  you  know :  but  where's  the  little  petrel,  my  hearties  V 

*  Ask  Captain  Symmes/  returned  Ned,  playfully. 

*  Gone  on  a  craze  to  the  lower  latitudes,  eh  ?'  sighed  the  old  tar,  as 
he  looked  in  vain  for  his  lost  favorite. 

By  this  time  our  ready  succors  were  at  hand,  and  we  were  soon 
rescued  from  our  uncomfortable  quarters,  in  a  most  ludicrous  condition. 
Before  we  reached  the  ehip,  however,  a  sudden  shout  broke  from  old 
Hal,  with  such  unexpected  obstreperousness,  as  to  bring  his  startled 
auditors  fairly  to  their  feet. 

*  I  told  you  so !  Did  n't  I  tell  you  the  devil  himself  could  n't  keel- 
haul the  little  petrel !  I  knew  she  'd  give  him  the  slip.  Bravo,  bra- 
vissimo!  Drown  a  dolphin,  eh!'  —  and  he  clapped  his  hands  in 
boyish  ecstacy.  Glancing  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  we  beheld  the 
object  of  his  admiration,  sure  enough,  sheer  above  the  billows,  into 
which  it  fell  a  moment  after  with  a  gentle  splash,  and  floated  a\^'ay  as 
lightly  as  its  winged  namesake. 

It  seemed  that  Hal's  manipulation  with  the  tobacco-box  had  not  been 
in  vain,  for  when  the  boat  had  been  dragged  to  a  considerable  depth, 
the  mangled  tow-line  parted  entirely,  while  such  was  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  buoyant  skiff  as  to  propel  it  a  full  length 
above  thp  sur&ce.  A  few  strokes  of  the  oar  brought  us  alongside  the 
lost  errant,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  old  Hal,  who  greeted  it  as  a 
beloved  one  received  from  that  voyage  whence  none  return.  We  were 
soon  on  board  the  ship,  which  fortunatelj'^  for  us  was  inward  bound,  as 
I  before  stated,  and  when  evening  came,  it  found  us  snugly  ensconced 
at  Mr.  Ashton's  comfortable  home,  unanimously  determined  and  re- 
solved, that  let  others  do  as  they  will,  as  for  our  special  selves,  we  shall 
evermore  be  among  the  tardiest  to  make  fast  to  a  white  shark,  either  by 
sunlight  or  moonlight,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  up  sound  or  down  sound, 
or  indeed  any  where  upon  this  terraqueous  ball.  Satis  superque  is  one 
fiuch  abduction !  r. 
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TO  MY  COUSIN. 

What  a  trouble  one 's  in,  to  know  where  to  begin 

To  a  friend  an  unwritten  epistle, 
When  the  present  and  past,  nt)m  the  first  to  the  last, 

Fly  together  like  hiraa  at  a  whistle : 
As  it  were  in  one  page,  from  our  youth  to  our  age. 

All  the  story  of  life  strangely  blended,  — 
The  illuaons,  the  cares,  the  enchantments,  the  snares^ 

Through  which  we  have  wearily  wended. 
It  were  nothing  to  send  a  short  line  to  a  friend 

B V  the  post  on  a  common  occasion ; 
Ana  a  pink  billet-doux  is  a  small  matter,  too,  — 

With  its  sweet  scented  words  of  persuasion : 
But  to  write  as  much  sense  as  will  pay  the  expense 

Of  the  time  and  the  light  of  a  taper, 
Is  another  affair,  and  is  certainly  rare. 

Among  all  the  things  upon  paper. 

When  my  sweet  pretty  cousin  demanded  a  dozen 

Brief  Imes,  in  the  way  of  a  sonnet, 
Though  Uttle  she  knew  it,  my  heart  wept  to  do  itj  — > 

For  thoughts  of  my  youth  were  upon  it : 
A  sad  retrospection  of  early  affection, 

Of  joys  in  my  life's  clouoless  morning — 
Of  many  warm  nearted,  now  cold,  or  departed — 

Dark  changes  that  came  without  warmng. 
When  to  village  school  daily,  we  ioumeyed  so  gaily^ 

Or  roved  through  the  valleys.  Derailing 
Our  holiday  hours  in  gathering  the  nowers, 

That  around  us  were  blushmg  and  smiling, 
As  sister  and  brother  we  were  to  each  other — 

As  lovers  whom  nought  could  dissever; 
Nor  deemed  that  such  feeling  ere  long  would  be  stealing 

Away,  like  a  meteor — forever  i 

And  then  to  remember  when  firosty  December 

Came  bristlinf  along  in  his  ire, 
How  we  cheated  the  season,  so  out  of  ell  reason, 

With  our  glee  by  the  cracklinff  fire  1 
'T  were  jovously  pleasant  to  looiL  firom  the  present 

Far  bacK  on  those  pure  days  of  eladness,  — 
But  none  may  restore  them ! — dark  shadows  are  o'er  them-^ 

And  memory  sinks  into  sadness. 
Nor  have  I  aught  better  to  fill  up  the  letter,  — 

For  life  is  a  dull  round  of  sorrow : 
Earth  halh  not  the  treasure  to  purchase  a  pleasure 

To-day.  that  will  last  till  the  morrow. 
ETen  whUe  we  are  ouafQng  Joy's  nectar,  end  laughing. 

If  the  depths  of  the  bosom  were  lighted. 
Mirth's  merriest  lover,  belike  would  cQscover, 

The  garden  of  peace  was  all  blighted  I 

Yet  what  is  life's  trouble  7  ^  a  fable—  a  bubble  ~ 

Unreal,  or  full  soon  to  vanish : 
A  cloud  on  a  mountain,  a  mist  o'er  a  fountain, 

The  first  beam  of  mominff  will  banish. 
There  cometh  an  hour  of  bumiest  power. 

When  the  dreariest  gloom  shall  be  riven. 
And  the  spirit  shall  fleetly,  yet  calmly  ana  sweetly, 

(3o  up  to  its  last  rest  in  Heaven. 
The  years  in  their  rolling  thus  whisper,  consoling. 

And  deep  though  they  leave  all  their  traces,  — 
Bearing  off  the  ^esh  roses,  where  beauty  rq>08es, 

While  the  furrows  of  time  take  their  places,  — 
Though  thus  they  pursue  us,  they  ne'er  may  subdue  us, 

But  when  the  long  strife  shall  have  ended. 
We'll  smik  o'er  the  cares,  the  enchantmentS|  the  snares, 

Through  which  we  have  wearily  wended.  r.  h. 
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FAMILIAR  LEAVES  PROM  EUROPE. 


KVMBElt  ONE. 


Paris,  —  August. 

One  can  have  scarce  an  idea  of  the  French,  en  masse,  from  the 
individuals  who  shave,  cut  hair  and  pigeon  wings,  and  sell  confection- 
aries  in  Broadway  or  Chesnut-street,  —  and  when  you  have  studied  all 
nations,  you  will  still  find  Paris  an  intricate  science.  The  French 
character  here  is  a  complete  jumble  of  extremes,  incompatibilities,  incon- 
sistencies, and  absurdities.  Crime  and  Poverty  come  here  to  hide  them- 
selves, and  Sensuality  to  enjoy  herself  Folly  has  set  up  her  tavern, 
and  Philosophy  her  academy,  at  Paris.  Here  you  have  Fenelon  to 
teach  you  piety,  Montesquieu  to  unfold  the  constitutions  of  human 
societies,  and  Descartes  the  labyrinth  of  the  human  mind;  Bufibn 
to  interpret  nature  in  Nature's  own  beautiiiil  language,  and  Voltaire 
to  instruct  you  in  poetry  and  mathematics ;  and  if  you  did  not  deem 
that  those  bad  imitations  of  the  human  species,  the  monkey  and  baboon, 
were  gentleman  of  instinct  and  not  of  reason,  you  would  swear  they 
were  educated  at  Paris.  Life  is  here  a  great  drama,  in  which  all  the 
actors  perform  their  parts  to  admiration.  All  is  disorder  behind  the 
scenes  —  all  is  parade  and  magnificence  before  the  world.  The 
public  amusements,  as  well  as  secret  gratifications,  are  diversified  into 
shapes  innumerable.  But  what  will  a  Frenchman  of  fashion,  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  these  enjoyments,  not  give  to  secure  their  possession  ? 
If  a  man,  he  will  give  every  thing  but  his  honor  —  if  a  woman,  all 
she  has  got,  except  her  virtue.  How,  in  the  name  of  folly,  can  you 
expect  a  Frenchman  of  Parisian  taste  to  endure  the  monotony  of  one 
of  our  American  cities,  or  how  can  you  imagine,  in  your  naire  Phila- 
delphia simplicity,  the  miserable  shifts  and  expedients  of  poverty  — 
ragged,  squalid,  vicious  poverty  —  to  maintain  her  residence  at  Paris! 

In  the  moral  constitution  of  the  French  capital,  the  bad  elements 
vastly  predominate.  The  effects  of  ambition  and  mercenary  motives, 
which  produce  ill-assorted  marriages,  are  greatly  too  common  and 
universal.  Overreaching  and  policy  are  every  where  rife  and  active. 
He  is  rated  as  a  very  simpleton,  who  ofllers  his  gold  where  brass  is  the 
only  currency.  The  young  Parisian  lady  is  kept  more  secure  than 
Danae  in  her  tower.  Not  even  cousins  and  uncles,  or  showers  of  gold, 
that  can  go  every  where  else,  can  approach  her.  Father  and  brothers 
defend  her  with  drawn  swords,  ana  her  mother  never  leaves  her, 
except  to  pursue  her  own  enjoyments.  But  a/par t^  she  is  instructed 
most  deliciously  in  all  the  arts  of  a  fashionable  life.  To  this  is  refer- 
red every  beginning — to  this,  every  end.  They  who  would  play  well 
in  the  concert,  says  Plato,  must  play  well  at  home;  and  in  what 
country  is  there  a  place  where  a  woman  plays  off  the  intricate  machine- 
ry of  her  charms  with  so  much  effect  as  at  Paris  ?  No  one  can 
claim  any  merit  for  resisting  a  well-bred  Parisian  lady,  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  taste  and  humanity,  unless  softened  down  by  forty-seven, 
like  me,  and  fortified  by  other  afiections.  In  marriage,  the  preliminary 
wooing,  that  is  the  dowery  and  settlements,  being  discussed,  the  lady 
is  led  to  the  altar  by  her  Mezentius.  He  may  have  (the  husband  I 
mean)  the  gout,  •  chronic  pangs,*  and  every  other  evil,  together  with 
the  incurable  evil  of  old  age ;  but  what  matter,  provided  he  has  that 
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most  desirable  merit  which  the  husband  of  a  rich  lady  can  aspire  to  — 
money?  In  the  name  of  Diana,  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  such  an 
uncongenial  union  ?  Nature  will  assert  her  empire,  and  no  institu- 
tions of  man  can  infringe  on  her  laws  with  impunity. 

If  you  come  to  Paris,  you  will  see  great  multitudes  every  where  of 
bouncing  demoiselles,  with  nymph-looking  faces,  ruffled  caps  on  their 
brows,  and  small  baskets  in  their  hands.  These  are  the  griseites. 
They  are  engaged  in  stores,  factories,  and  in  all  the  sewing  estab- 
lishments ;  you  see  them  running  briskly  to  their  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  strolling  homeward,  upon  wages  barely  enough 
for  their  support.  They  seldom  marry ;  their  conditions,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  Paris  generally  precluding  all  hopes  of  so  desirable  a  consum- 
mation. A  grisette  never  obtrudes  her  acquaintance  —  but  ask  her  a 
simple  question,  you  will  find  her  circumstantially  communicative, 
and  such  articles  of  information  as  she  has  gathered,  she  will  retail  to 
you  with  such  simplicity,  that  you  would  swear  she  had  been  brouc^ht 
up  among  the  innocent  lambs  and  turtle-doves  of  some  rural  hamlet 
8he  is  the  most  ingenious  imitation  of  an  exemplary  woman  in  the 
world ;  and  to  overreach  her,  one  must  be  a  Yankee,  finished  off  in 
Paris. 

Never  was  language  more  happily  employed  for  the  concealment  of 
thought,  (I  beg  pardon  of  Monsieur  Talleyrand,)  than  in  the  mouth  of 
a  grisette.  When  sent  with  goods  from  shop-keepers  to  their  customers, 
she  will  intrigue  and  wrestle  for  her  patron  as  zealously  as  for  herself 
She  will  listen  to  reproaches,  insults,  repulses,  with  the  most  patient 
courtesy.  As  long  as  there  is  any  point  of  defence,  she  pleads  like  an 
aittorney-general ;  and  there  is  no  artifice,  no  rhetoric,  or  Cicero  de 
oraiore,  that  she  leaves  out ;  and  if  at  last  overcome,  she  *  gives  it  up'  — 
elU  se  rendfi  and  she  sets  about  looking  sorry  with  all  her  might,  till 
she  has  disarmed  your  anger.  She  dashes  on  the  tear  from  her  rosy 
cheek,  brightens  up  with  smiles  anew,  shows  you  her  goods  again,  and 
then  cheats  you  once  more,  by  way  of  reparation  for  her  former  rogue- 
ries. Lavishing  her  affections  liberally  about  town,  her  friends  of 
course  are  numerous.  There  is  next  door  to  me  a  modeste  of  New- 
Orleans,  who  came  over  in  the  same  packet  with  me,  who  has  some 
twenty  or  thirty  of  these  young,  industrious  creatures  in  her  room  every 
mornmg.  I  sometimes  sit  an  hour  in  this  groupe,  and  from  this 
opportunity,  and  the  old  lady's  information,  I  have  thus  learned  about 
grisettes. 

I  have  now  got  down  to  thee,  O  Sancta  Veronica !  You  have  need 
of  the  leaves  of  Vallambrosa,  and  however  formidable  they  are  in 
numbers,  they  can  scarcely  be  less  so  in  beauty.  In  our  own  country, 
such  persons  are  easily  discernible  in  a  crowd,  even  by  a  booby.  They 
have  an  appearance  of  what  the  French  call  chifournee,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  taste  in  their  toilette.  Here,  there  is  no  obvious  distinction 
between  them  and  ladies  of  the  first  quality.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  me 
little  other  distinction  than  that  of  coarseness  or  fineness  of  dress,  in  the 
whole  population.  The  same  grace,  the  same  affability,  reigns  every 
w^here :  any  woman  with  a  fashionable  mantuamaker,  is  a  lady,  and 
any  clod  of  earth,  decently  tailored  and  whiskered,  is  a  gentleman.  J 
have  &und  nothing  in  the  whole  world  so  polite  as  either.  Surprise  a 
Frenchman  at  home,  and  he  is  shockingly  disagreeable ;  but  on  parade 
he  always  *  behaves  pretty.*     He  is  like  the  saucy  actor,  who  will  not 
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perform,  unless  he  is  cfreeted  with  a  fiill  house.  Nothing  can  equal 
his  contempt  of  what  he  calls  a  bon  kommet  or  one  who  has  confidence 
in  another  man's  honesty;  and  as  for  disinterested  boaevolence,  he 
sets  it  up  with  those  beaux  seniimens  we  read  of  in  romances.  Warm, 
indeed,  in  his  domestic  affections,  he  is  yet  often  fidthless.  He  loves  his 
friend,  and  would  die  for  him  on  occasion ;  hut  he  would  not  scruple  to 
covet  that  friend's  hest  treasure,  without  compunction, — and  he  would 
make  love  hy  the  tomb  of  his  mother.  He  may  believe  in  miracles  —  in 
Jonah  and  the  whale,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  so  forth — but  if 
you  wish  to  make  him  forswear  his  religion  with  the  authenticity  of  the 
Bible,  read  him  the  history  of  Joseph  I 

Remember,  I  design  these  remarks  to  be  general,  and  you  know  how 
to  make  exceptions  from  general  rules.  I  have  given  my  impres- 
sions conscioitiously  —  perhaps  hastily.  One  thing,  however,  I  posi- 
tively know —  that  m  the  artiste  manner  of  arranging  their  silk  gowns 
and  embroidered  vests,  they  may  claim  a  superiority  over  all  mankind. 
And  if  you  ask  by  what  characteristic  excellence  a  Frenchman  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  the  human  species — in  what  virtue  he  outdoes 
himself^  —  I  will  refer  you  to  his  kitchen.  In  this  department,  the 
full  genius  of  the  nation  is  displayed — brought  out  by  competition  and 
patronage,  to  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  human  food 
18  so  diversified,  so  transmuted  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  cook,  that  Nature 
herself  can  scarcely  tell  which  was  the  pertique,  and  which  the  pigeon. 
Two  thousand  cafes  and  restaurauts,  with  all  the  necessary  branches  of 
the  sucreries,  pastry,  and  so  forth,  in  the  same  ratio )  As  for  me,  I 
cannot  ask  for  a  dish.  I  am  starving  amid  abundance,  —  for  of 
neither  fish,  fiesh,  nor  fowl,  do  I  know  the  nomenclature.  A  bill  of 
fare  is  a  book  —  and  what  a  book!  How  it  would  make  Apicius 
stare,  if  he  could  but  revisit  this  world,  at  the  march  of  human  intellect  I 
All  that  I  can  do,  is  to  sit  still  —  (as  Diogenes  would  have  done  in  my 
place)  — like  the  good  child  that  eats  what  is  given  to  him. 


In  a  walk  through  the  Rue  Richelieu,  a  few  days  ago,  my  com- 
panion. Sir  Henry  L d,  proposed  to  gratify  me  with  a  peep  into 

a  great  gambling  house  —  the  rendezvous  of  the  nobility.  I  entered 
with  becoming  acquiescence  through  the  hall,  where  servants  in  livery 
attended  us,  taking  our  hats  and  canes,  and  bringing  us  refreshments 
with  princely  ceremony.  Tables  in  the  several  rooms  were  covered 
with  gold,  at  which  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  playing.  Others 
were  looking  on  with  interest  at  the  game.  Around  about,  some  were 
coteried  in  corners,  others  strolling  in  pairs  and  groups  through  the 
rooms,  while  others  again  were  rambling  in  an  adjacent  flower-garden, 
or  seated  in  earnest  conversation  in  its  arbors.  *  That  gentleman,' 
said  my  companion,  *with  an  Adonis  neck,  and  myrrh'd  and  glossy 
ringlets,  is  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  —  that  is  the  Marquis  of  Braganza, 
from  Spain,  — and  that  is  Prince  Caramarica.'  I  looked  particularly  at 
Lord  Brougham,  who  had  just  arrived.  I  could  discern  immediately 
the  great  traits  of  genius  —  the  bitter  sarcasm  —  the  overwhelming 
energy  —  which  characterize  this  eminent  man,  in  his  strongly-mark^ 
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features.  And,  if  I  had  not  been  introduced  to  him,  I  should  have 
marked  him  at  once  as  a  distinguished  character.  Among  the  ladies, 
were  the  Princess  Orleans  and  her  attendants,  and  the  Countess  of  Blacas, 
and  others  of  the  nobility.  A  dutchess  at  my  left,  (I  have  forgotten 
her  name,|  had  a  look  as  haughty  and  condescending,  as  if  she  felt  the 
length  of  her  genealogy.  She  seemed  displeased  at  every  body  being 
introduced  to  her.  But  there  was  Oua,  young  and  beautiful,  —  so 
beautiful  that  I  could  not  (with  all  my  efforts)  keep  my  eyes  from  her, 
and  I  observed  that  more  than  once  she  reciprocated  my  anxious 
glances.  I  felt  pleased  at  being  the  object  of  her  attention.  *  What  an 
elegant  creature!'  thought  I;  'what  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion ]  How  strange  that,  brought  up  amid  the  refinements  of  a  court, 
she  should  maintain  all  the  innocence  of  the  dove  1  No  one  can  hope, 
unless  by  some  interposition  of  Heaven  in  his  &vor,  to  know  her  and 
not  to  love  her.'  In  tne  midst  of  this  rapture,  and  just  at  the  moment 
when  I  had  become  enchainee  by  the  eyes  of  another  lady  opposite, 
Sir  Henry  dissipated  the  charm,  by  informing  me  that  these  were  cour- 
teacans !  The  ctoud  burst  from  over  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  a  group  of  the 
ugliest  wretches  I  ever  beheld  before. 


If  I  had  your  company  upon  this  journey,  with  your  knowledge  of 
life,  and  mine  of  books,  and  without  any  serious  intrusion  of  cares  and 
disappointments,  we  could  have  made  an  agreeable  and  useful  employ- 
ment of  our  time.  In  seeing  the  curiosities,  and  monuments  of  these 
old  countries,  in  reasoning  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their 
institutions,  we  should  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  useful  political 
philosophy,  while  we  might  have  preached  like  St.  John  in  the  desert, 
when  we  returned  home.  We  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  literary 
establishments  of  all  kinds  for  the  encouragement  of  the  sciences  and 
arts ;  we  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  luxurious  stores  of  every  sort 
of  merchandize ;  at  the  rich  liveries  and  gorgeous  palaces,  the  exqui- 
site paintings,  the  splendid  gardens  for  the  recreation  and  comfort  of 
the  people, — in  a  word,  at  the  immense  profusion  of  every  thing  that 
can  gratify  the  taste,  pride,  or  ambition  of^man.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  have  seen  a  world  of  things  here  —  the  entire  neglect  of  natural 
advantages  —  discouragements  and  wrong  applications  of  industry,  ex- 
pensiveness  and  abuses  of  government,  and  acts  of  t3nranny — ^tbat  would 
have  filled  you  with  indignation  and  astonishment.  Chi  arriving  at 
Havre,  you  would  have  found  tables  covered  with  sumptuous  cookery 
and  wines,  and  a  lodging  not  equal  in  comfort  to  a  Mahony  Dutch 
tavern ;  a  crowd  of  domestics  and  porters  oflfering  their  services  with 
great  attention  and  politeness,  who  would  pick  your  pockets,  or  cut 
your  throat,  for  a  five-franc  piece.  On  your  way  and  approach  to 
Paris,  you  would  have  seen  a  perpetual  contrast  of  magnificence  and 
poverty.  Equipages  in  brilliant  livery  parading  on  the  roads,  and  at 
the  castles  of^  rich  merchants  and  noblemen,  and  the  diligence  beset  at 
every  watering  place,  with  whining  and  lamentable  beggars.  Public 
works  are  carried  on  by  government,  and  are  usually  got  up  for 
fiivorites,  who  appropriate  and  squander  the  public  money.  '  This 
policy,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  government,  have  almost  extmguished 
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individual  enterprise.  You  would  have  no  patience  left  in  witnessing-  the 
neglect  every  where  of  useful  and  comfortable  imnrovements ;  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  people  adhere  to  their  old  and  stolid  habits, 
would  set  you  mad.  A  Jersey  ferry-boat  would  be  a  magnificent 
establishment  on  the  Seine.  All  the  trade,  nearly,  of  this  great  city,  and 
of  a  rich  and  intervening  country,  has  its  outlet  by  the  Havre  ;  and  all 
this  immense  trade  is  carried  —  two  hundred  miles  —  in  wagons  !  They 
are  just  begining  to  talk  about  a  rail-road, — but  no  one  expects  to  out- 
live its  accomplishment.  With  American  enterprise,  it  would  be  made 
in  six  months :  every  million  employed  in  it  would  bring  the  revenue 
of  ten ;  and  Havre  would  become  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe.  You 
would  see  a  thousand  persons  here  employed  to  lift  the  mud  from  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  and  docks,  which,  with  proper  machinery,  could  be 
removed  with  a  tenth  of  that  number,  —  and  so  of  everything  else. 
The  established  doctrine  is,  that  improvement  in  machinery  and  skill 
would  throw  laborers  out  of  employ.  If  this  bungling  and  clumsy 
machinery  were  superseded — if  palaces  and  other  luxuries  were  discou- 
raged—  how  would  all  this  people  get  their  subsistence?  is  the  com- 
mon cry.  It  does  not  occur  to  them,  that  they  might  be  employed  in 
making  a  rail-road  to  the  Havre,  —  in  turning  their  miserable  streets 
into  decent  walks,  and  their  barns  of  houses  into  comfortable  dwellings. 
If  the  labor  of  production  were  diminished  ten-fold,  through  all  the 
branches  of  industry,  by  machinery  or  increased  skill ;  if  a  man  could 
produce  ten  hats,  or  ten  bushels  oi  wheat  where  he  now  does  one,  and 
could  procure  for  each  hat  or  bushel,  ten  times  as  much  of  other  pro- 
duce in  exchange,  it  does  seem  to  me  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to 
conceive  how  the  community  should  not  be  ten  times  richer  by  such  a 
policy.  If  it  be  not,  we  ought  then  to  pray  that  our  lands  should  be 
unproductive,  and  that  our  citizens  should  be  stupid,  that  a  greater 
number  may  be  employed  in  feeding  and  clothing  us.  And  yet  here 
such  a  doctrine  is  hooted  at  as  nonsense;  and  all  the  people  are 
delighted  that  the  king  is  employing  half  a  dozen  of  millions  in  making 
water-spouts  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles !  Happy  America  !  if  she 
would  but  know  her  own  happiness ;  if  she  could  but  rest  contented 
with  her  homely  republicanism,  and  not  seek  to  emulate  the  ruinous 
pride  of  these  European  nations.  You  who  live  so  snugly  upon  your 
&rms  and  in  your  towns,  in  the  entire  possession  of  your  industry,  and 
who  see  the  national  wealth  of  your  country  expand  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  unfettered  enterprise  —  you  ought  to  pray  Heaven,  in 
all  the  fervency  of  devotion,  to  preserve  the  institutions  which  accom- 
plish so  many  good  things  for  your  happiness  —  those  blessed  institu- 
tions, so  rarely  possessed  on  the  earth,  —  and  which  all  the  wicked 
passions  of  men  are  busy  to  pervert  and  destroy. 


Paris  is  buih  up  generally  with  houses  from  six  to  ten  stories  high, 
and  streets  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  wide  —  damp  and  filthy  —  and 
you  can  scarce  tell  cloudy  from  fair  weather,  for  in  most  of  them  the 
sun  never  reaches  the  pavement.  They  are  laid  with  concave  stones, 
about  eight  inches  square,  and  are  without  side-walks ;  so  that  men, 
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women,  and  carriages,  are  huddled  together,  impeding  each  other,  and 
great  vigilance  is  necessary  to  escape  danger.  Through  the  middle  of 
the  city,  running  east  and  west,  is  a  street  as  wide  as  Broadway,  called 
the  Boulevards,  and  in  difierent  quarters  are  elegant  gardens,  such  as  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  Tuilleries.  and  the  Luxembourg.  In  these  choice 
places,  the  elegance  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis  are  assembled.  In 
the  street  is  an  everlasting  rumbling  of  carnages  at  all  hours,  night 
and  day ;  and  the  whole  day  there  is  one  general  cry  of  hoarse  and 
screammg  voices  of  men  and  women  selline*  their  wares,  or  reading 
proclamations  to  the  crowd.  The  first  week  of  my  stay,  I  attended 
business,  and  looked  at  curiosities.  I  felt  generally  a  kind  of  giddi- 
ness, like  one  half  drunk,*  and  retired  every  night  greatly  fatigued  to 
my  room,  where  my  acquaintances  were  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  maho- 
gany table,  and  brick  floor,  ( the  common  fashion  of  the  city.)  It  is  a 
truth  pretty  well  tested,  but  not  always  attended  to,  that,  especially  at 
my  age,  the  inveterate  habits  of  life  cannot  be  chang^ed  without  violence. 
I  had  been  all  my  life  at  home,  always  with  intimate  friends,  and  a 
large  family  gathered  about  me  in  the  evening.  Locum  non  animum 
muiafit,  qui  trans  mare  currunt,  is  an  old  line  of  Horace,  which  I 
now  understand  better  than  at  the  academy.  The  second  week  passed 
like  the  first,  and  the  third  came  upon  me  with  a  load  of  blue  devils. 
I  went  out  to  hunt  acquaintance,  and  present  a  few  of  my  letters. 
I  had  a  polite  bow,  an  amiable  smile,  'very  happy  if  I  can  serve 
you:'  ana  there  the  acquaintance  ended.  This,  I  find,  where  no 
mterests  are  concerned,  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction ;  and  in  a  large  world  like  this,  wnere  so  many  fools  like 
myself  are  daily  *  coming  to  town,'  no  more  should  be  expected. 

Still  haunted  by  the  blue  devils,  I  set  out  one  bright  morning,  being 
resolved  to  give  sorrow  to  the  winds.  I  looked  up  at  Napoleon's  statue 
on  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  and  thought  of  his  troubles. 
What  were  my  petty  infelicities  to  his?  Fortifying  myself  with  the 
comparison,  I  travelled  on  magnanimously,  and  called  upon  my  old 

friend  Du .     I  found  him  in  the  mad-house.     There  he  was, 

with  tears  on  his  cheeks,  talking  his  nonsense.  Here  was  another 
lesson.  I  had  known  him  prosperous,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
his  Acuities.  I  now  saw  hun  under  the  most  distressing  affection  to 
which  poor  human  nature  is  liable.  I  trudged  a  mile  or  two,  through 
a  long  lane  of  a  street,  where  the  sun  had  never  shone,  till  I  reached 
the  Seine.  A  little  white  house  stood  by  the  river  side.  I  entered 
it  (many  people  going  in  and  out,)  from  curiosity,  and  here  I  saw 
three  dead  persons  stretched  upon  black  marble  tables.  They  were 
suicides.  Several  of  these  poor  wretches  are  brought  here  daily,  and 
exposed  three  days  and  nights,  for  recognition  by  their  friends,  or 
acquaintances.  I  soon  quitted  this  ill-omened  and  gloomy  place.  I 
returned  fiitigued  and  dispirited  to  my  room ;  broke  my  watch  by  acci- 
dent on  the  hard  floor,  —  upset  my  table  in  the  dark,  and  broke  the 
same ;  crawled  to  bed,  and  passed  the  night  in  a  high  fever.     Woke  in 

*  Campbell,  in  a  paper  on  London,  published  tome  years  ago  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  makes  a  similar  observation  respecting  the  effects  of  sisht-seeing,  upon 
strangers  in  the  British  capital.  Several  cases  of  insanity,  of  considerable  continuance, 
had  l^en  traced  to  that  cause.  Editobs  Knickksbockeb. 
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the  morning  unable  to  rise,  with  my  porter  for  my  sick-nurse,  —  one 
of  that  class  of  servants,  common  here,  who  would  not  scruple  to  assist 
a  stranger  into  another  world,  that  they  might  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  little  things  he  may  leave  in  this.  Drugged  myself)  with  a  physi- 
cian to  help  me,  for  a  week,  ere  I  was  well. 

What  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  travel  in  foreign  countries !  Do  not 
fear,  firom  what  I  have  said,  that  I  am  declining ;  for  Jeremiah,  who 
made  great  lamentations,  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  I  have  plucked  up 
courage  and  health,  and  read  old  Seneca,  —  a  kind  of  meaicine  that  I 
oflen  take  as  nervous  women  do  elixir.     Adieu  1 


THE   YOUNG  GREEK   BOY. 

A  SONG. 
I. 

O'bb  Grecians  crimsoned  plains 

The  war  cay  rose ! 
And  shouts  of  fiendish  joy 
Burst  fit)m  her  barbarous  foes. 
At  midnifht  every  tone 
Was  hushed,  save  the  low  moon 
Of  the  young  Greek  Boy. 

II. 

The  generous  stranger  said : 

*Riae! — come  with  me! 

Yon  gallant  ship  shall  bear  thee 

To  the  land  of  liberty  f 

A  tear  was  on  his  check, — 
He  smfled,  but  oouM  not  speak  -^ 
The  young  Greek  Boy. 

lU. 

HegasediqMinhiahome — 
'I  go  The  cried; 

Then  wildly  looked  he  forth 

Upon  the  heaving  tide. 

That  gallant  ship  soon  bore 
Him  from  his  native  shore -^ 
The  young  Crreek  Boy. 


nr. 

And  now  in  Learning's  halls^ 

Among  the  wise. 
He  wears  the  classic  robe^ 
And  bears  the  golden  prize! 

With  open  heart  and  hand, 

We  welcome  to  our  land — 

The  young  Greek  Boy* 
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♦THOtGHTS    ON    INSANITY. 

BY    WILLIAM    KVSH,    M.    D. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  mind  of  man  contains  within  itself 
the  materials  of  his  happiness  and  misery.  The  author  of  nature  sent 
him  into  existence  whh  capacity  to  receive  impressions  through  his 
senses,  which  were  ultimately  to  accomplish  the  design  of  making  him 
happy,  amidst  the  heterogeneous  elements  in  which  it  was  his  destiny 
to  be  cast.  This  great  result  was  the  human  mind  ;  a  work  worthy  of 
the  Creator -^  without  fault  —  beyond  criticism  —  in  a  word,  as  pure  as 
the  tenement  selected  for  its  abode.  This  innate  capacity  man  saw  was 
of  slow  growth,  affording  him  a  moral,  that  all  which  is  good  and  great 
in  this  world  is  reached  only  by  the  hand  of  Time.  He  saw  the  short- 
lived intellect  of  the  brute,  and  its  offspring  acquiring,  in  a  moment,  (as  it 
were,)  by  the  magic  of  instinct,  all  the  habitudes  of  its  parent.  He  won- 
dered at,  more  than  reasoned  upon,  these  phenomena,  until  progressive 
lessons  of  knowledge  taught  him,  that  the  Creator  sheds  the  same  intel- 
lectual light  and  shade  upon  animated  nature,  as  he  did  with  his  first 
subtle  agent  upon  the  beautiful  landscape  of  earth. 

The  thoughts  here  hastily  thrown  out,  are  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  some  of  the  facts  developed  by  the  human  mind  in  infancy,  and  in 
manhood,  —  the  inferences  deduced  from  these  facts  ofiering  an  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  which  lead  remotely  to  the  severest  of  man's  afflic- 
tions —  Insanity.  The  elements  of  the  mind  are  as  pure  as  the  source 
whence  they  sprung:  *and  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold,  it  was  very  good}  How  is  it  then,  by  worldly  influerjces,  that 
these  sacred  elements  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness,  oilen  fall  so  &r 
short  of  their  original  intent  ?  —  planned  by  omnipotence  ^ —  foiled  by 
finite  agency  1  The  Creator,  in  full  knowleac'e  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
gave  man  his  senses,  and  placed  him  among  the  outward  phenomena  of 
nature,  an  inheritance  sufficiently  large  to  meet  every  demand  of  huma- 
nity. What  more  could  man  have  asked  for  ?  ■^-  or  ought  he  to  have 
been  originally  possessed  of?  —  since  so  much  of  his  existence  was  to 
be  consumed  in  gradually  moulding  these  early  impressions  from  out- 
ward objects  into  the  form  of  mind. 

This  result,  we  have  said,  is  the  work  of  time  —  and  wisely  so ;  for  we 
cannot  imagine  a  condition  of  existence  more  painful,  than  a  want  of 
exact  ratio  between  the  power  of  external  agents  to  excite  impressions, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  senses  to  receive  them.  Hence  the  propriety  of 
withholding  sudden  excess  in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  from  an  in£int. 
Perhaps  crying,  the  universal  accident  of  infency,  in  itself  useful,  in  its 
action  upon  the  organs  of  respiration  and  speech,  may  arise  from  the 
sharp  impressions  made  by  external  agents  upon  the  newly-created  and 
delicate  senses.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  one  foreign  to  our 
thoughts,  to  mark  the  era  when  Reason  ajssumes  her  absolute  sway  over 
the  attributes  of  the  mind.  There  are  children  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  who,  instead  of  slowly  receiving  the  elements  of  knowledge,  seem, 
as  it  were,  to  have  '  stolen  a  march'  upon  time,  and  placed  themselves  in 
advance  of  God's  ^reat  design.  Such  children,  it  is  said,  do  not  live 
long ;  and  if  they  do,  Nature's  early  and  extravagant  outlay  is  seldom 
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returned  with  proportional  interest,  at  maturity.  Like  animals  in  oxygen 
air,  they  appear  to  live  too  fast  —  consuming  in  a  moment  the  provision 
of  a  lifetime.  In  our  present  ignorance  of  every  capability  of  matter 
acting  in  concert  with  the  elements  of  mind,  we  refer  these  occarrences 
to  the  exceptions  of  Nature's  general  rule ;  though  perhaps  when  the 
light  of  future  knowledge  shall  strike  this  subject  with  full  effect,  the 
tnmds  of  thesio  youthful  human  anomalies  will  be  better  analyzed  and 
Underwood. 

The  progressive  action  of  external  agents  upon  the  senses,  produce  in 
good  time  two  attributes  of  mind  eminently  conspicuous  in  children  — 
memory  and  imagination  —  blessings  wisely  intended  for  their  pleasure 
and  improvement.  Infants  soon  know  their  parents  and  nurses,  and 
readily  distinpruish  the  faces,  and  even  the  voices,  of  those  about  them ; 
and  when  ol(!er,  who  has  not  seen  these  little  merry  creatures  at  play, 
dressing  themselves,  or  perhaps  a  favourite  dog,  or  kitten,  in  the  most 
ludicrous  and  fanciful  attire  ?  Small  as  these  mental  resources  appear, 
yet  they  are  the  foundation  of  knowledge — the  day-break  of  imagination. 
Children  at  an  early  age  eagerly  pursue  the  knowledge  of  ih  ings.  Their 
inquisitiveness  is  proverbial,  and  their  memories  are  usually  retentive, 
\vhich  readily  leads  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  relationships  of 
objects  around  them':  biit  their  imaginations  are  active,  oflener  taking 
the  lead  of,  than  following,  their  progressive  steps  of  knowledge.  Hence 
their  fear,  and  a  predilection  for  the  marvellous,  so  universally  observable 
in  young  people.  The  mind,  too,  in  its  present  state,  soon  learns  to  frame 
analogies  between  physical  and  moral  objects.  What  delicate  machinery 
to  handle  and  put  together !  What  an  important  trust  to  commit  to  the 
care  of  Educaliori !  When  the  infant's  school  shall  be  the  nursery,  and 
home  the  most  enticing  spot  to  children,  then  may  we  not  hope  to  see 
God's  final  purpose  with  the  human  mind,  attained?  This  is  the  period 
in  the  existence  of  children,  when  watchful  and  intelligent  parents,  with 
mild  yet  uncompromising  purpose,  should  devote  their  energies  to  per- 
fect the  task  which  Nature  has  begun.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  well- 
selected  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  their  offspring.  They  will 
prow  luxuriantly,  for  the  soil  is  rich,  and  not  preoccupied.  Let  parents 
cultivate  it  with  their  otchi  hands,  that  when  the  harvest  of  virtue  and 
happiness  is  ripe  in  their  children,  they  may  reap,  and  share  with  them 
the  high  reward  of  true  parental  affection.  Heathen  mjnhology  had 
countless  advisers  upon  the  plan  of  man's  prospective  happiness.  The 
wise  and  virtuous  sons  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  swayed  by  its  councils. 
It  perished,  and  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  man.  In  harmony  witt 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
system  of  religion,  which  proclaims  that  one  God,  with  two  self-emana- 
tions, are  enough  to  secure  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  man. 
With  reverence  to  the  analogy  which  God  has  here  given  us,  may  we 
bot,  upon  the  subject  of  human  education,  adopt  the  reflection  of  his 
wisdom,  and  endeavour  to  perfect  his  scheme  of  mental  improvement, 
by  intrusting  it  only  to  the  enlightened  and  accomplished  fete  ? 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  thought  a  prisoner.  Our  own  has 
blready  escaped,  in  taking  a  hasty  glance  at  education:  we  hope  it  may 
reach  the  reflection  of  abler  minds. 

Whatever  may  be  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  ends  of  education, 
certain  it  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  elements  of  youthful  intellect  are 
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subjected  to  proper  culture,  the  same  will  be  its  reward,  not  only  in  useful 
stores  of  knowledge,  but  in  treasures  of  virtue  and  happiness.  Thus 
imbibed,  knowledge  sets  so  strong  a  foundation  for  a  fabric  of  mind,  that 
the  moral  vicissitudes  of  aAer  life  can  seldom  shake  or  destroy  it.  We 
do  not  assert  the  &ct,  for  we  cannot  perceive  that  insanity,  so  called, 
except  in  its  generic  sense,  is  a  disease  of  childhood  —  though,  perhaps, 
as  with  things  occasionally  before  our  eyes,  we  do  not  see  them,  because 
we  do  not  look  for  them.  Children,  like  insane  persons,  sing  and  talk 
to  themselves,  imagine  themselves  what  they  arc  not  —  fancy  that  their 
playthings  are  sensible,  and  scold  and  punish  them  —  and  when  alone, 
or  in  presence  of  their  parents,  with  artless  manner,  and  innocent  prattle, 
imitate  all  the  common  courtesies  of  refined  life:  not  even  familiar  com- 
pany restrains  these  youthful  aberrations  of  mind.  Reason  seldom  entirely 
forsakes  the  lunatic  m  the  hospital :  its  overthrow,  like  that  of  a  govern- 
ment, always  leaves  an  impress  behind  it,  and  in  its  advances  to  the 
human  mind,  as  a  *  coming  event,  casts  its  shadow  before.'  tle^/e  the^ 
are  two  conditions  of  the  mind  diflferent  in  locality,  but  bot^  jvithoutthe 
governing  influence  of  reason.  It  is  true,  that  the  symptoms  of  aberra- 
tion of  mind  which  we  have  mentioned  as  occurring  in  children,  are 
corrected  by  age.  These  associations,  abo^  are  constajatly  broken  up 
by  the  rules  of  discipline  to  which  they  are  /subjected  hy  jtneir  parents, 
and  which  they  fear  to  disobey.  Their  tejider  years  render  them  pliant 
to  authority,  —  a  natural  reason  why  caution  should  be  used  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  their  minds 
of  keeping  up  tne  train  of  thought  aiid  action  just  mentioned  ?  Their 
£incies  would  not  perhaps  ruii  on  to  positive  insanity,  because  thei^ 
minds  are  constantly  engaged  with  new  delights,  which  nature  and  art 
have  set  before  them.  They  have  but  little  reflection :  besides,  children, 
when  judiciously  indulged,  are  always  happy.  This  breathes  a  calm 
upon  the  excited  elements  of  their  mmds,  that  prepares  their  attentio^i 
for  the  voice  of  ReasoQ.  But  the  lunatic,  with  every  door  of  usefulness 
closed  upon  him,  shut  out  from  a  world  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate 
him,  his  overgrown  thoughts  struggling  to  burst  the  cerements  of  the 
brain,  venting  themselves  in  wildness  of  speech  —  his  impression^  from 
without,  grown  stale  with  frequent  and  unprofitable  use,  ariving  him  to 
the  inward  revelry  of  the  mind  —  once  perhaps  the  pride  of  a  kingdom, 
now  the  pity  of  the  subject  —  dead  to  novelty  and  amusement  —  with 
no  parent  s  voice  to  recal  his  thoughts  to  order,  —  relatives  and  friends 
are  hateful  to  hin^  — and  he  an  object  of  terror  to  them.  The  streamy 
of  affection  that  flow  from  these  sources,  dry  up  in  him;  and  in  a  word, 
in  self-forgetfuli^ess,  he  is  forgotten.  What  chance  has  he  of  regaining 
the  light  of  reason  ?  Even  the  physician,  in  the  noble  efficiency  of  his 
art,  called  in  perhaps  too  late  to  this  sad  moral  spectacle,  oflen  views  it 
with  little  prospect  of  successful  issue.  He  is  ignorant  of  its  forming 
stages.  These  may  have  existed  from  childhood.  Cause  and  effect 
are  now  so  blended  together,  that  they  elude  his  scrutiny  —  defy  his 
moral  eorrection  —  and,  like  an  implacable  enemy,  no  longer  personally 
fit  to  deal  with,  he  seeks  to  make  peace  with  his  patient's  mind  through 
the  avenues  of  his  body.  By  these  means,  at  first,  and  afterward  skill- 
fully combining  them  with  moral  treatment,  he  is  oflep  ^ab}ed  to  gain 
access  to,  and  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  insane.  In  what  does  his 
moral  treatment  consist  ?     Conjoined  with  physical  means,  he  obliter 
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rates  the  diseased  impressions  of  the  mind,  and  leads  it  back,  if  possible, 
to  the  period  of  youth,  or  childhood.  He  must  untangle  this  fretted 
skein  oi  intellect,  before  it  can  regain  the  course  which  nature  destined 
it  to  run.  The  nearer  he  brings  the  mind  to  its  early  associations,  the 
easier  it  is  to  make  new  and  healthful  impressions  upon  it.  Its  early 
tendencies,  if  virtuous,  are  encouraged,  and  even  judiciously  enforced 
by  him,  (which  should  have  been  done  by  others,  in  childhood,)  and 
often  with  final  benefit ;  showing  that  the  science  of  medicine  can  accom- 
plish in  afler  life  the  important  and  often  neglected  duty  of  early 
education. 

There  is  a  veil  of  mystery  too  often  cast  over  the  subject  of  insanity, 
A  moral  stigma  unjustly  attaches  itself  to  those  who  become  its  victims, 
that  induces  relations  and  friends,  who  first  perceive  the  complaint,  to 
close  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  speedily  seeking  that  assistance 
which  eventually  must  become  necessary.  Like  every  other  disease,  it 
has  its  forming  stages,  and  as  with  all  moral  evil,  should  be  crushed  in 
the  bud.  It  is  a  disease  not  near  so  frequent  in  occurrence,  nor  as 
incurable,  as  pulmonary  consumption ;  yet  relatives  and  friends  rarely 
hear  a  cough,  or  other  single  deviation  from  health  in  those  they  love,  in 
the  region  of  i/5  desolation,  without  making  instant  application  to  medical 
advice  for  its  prevention  and  cure.  Why  should  not  equal  attention  be 
immediately  enlisted  in-  both  of  these  human  maladies  ? 

We  do  not  think  that  all  mankind  are  madmen.  The  past  and  future 
vista  of  ages  will  ever  show  too  many  imperishable  monuments  of 
human  genius.  She  holds  no  relations  with  insanity.  Her  lights,  like 
sparks  of  fire  fVom  flint  and  steel,  by  quick  collision  of  thought,  often 
escape  from  the  maniac ;  but  it  is  thus  that  she  flies  from  her  trouble- 
some abode,  no  longer  able  to  control  the  elements  that  Reason  left  in 
her  charge.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  elements  of  sanity  are  the  same^ 
as  those  of  derangement  of  mind.  Let  a  single  analogy  confirm  the 
impression.  The  English  alphabet,  for  instance,  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  letters,  or  elements,  by  their  varied  combination,  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  grammar,  constitute  a  distinct  language.  These  elements  form 
thousands,  nay,  millions,  of  words  —  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of 
thought.  But  suppose  these  letters,  to  use  the  printer's  phrase,  had 
been  thrown  into  pi,  or  irremdiable  confusion  ?  Where  would  have 
been  our  present  knowledge  —  our  present  usefulness  ?  Is  it  not  the 
same  with  the  human  mind  ?  For  the  prevention  and  cure  of  insa- 
nity, we  must  resort  to  first  principles.  We  must  take  heed,  lest  the 
types,  or  elements  of  the  mind,  become  disarranged,  for  it  is  a  work  of 
time  to  arrange  them.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Reason  does  not 
always  sit  firmly  on  her  throne.  We  are  madmen  in  our  dreams  — 
our  reveries  —  and  even  in  our  unexpressed  waking  thoughts.  Write 
them  down  as  they  occur  —  date  them  from  a  hospital  —  and  ask  the 
world  to  express  their  opinion  upon  them !  If,  then,  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, as  we  have  shown,  can  cure  insanity,  is  it  not  an  equal  duty  with 
education  to  prevent  it?  If  there  is  truth  in  the  adage,  (and  we  believe 
it,)  that  prevention  is  the  best  substitute  for  cure,  we  will  here  offer 
the  only  prophylactic  remedy  for  insanity,  —  a  tcise  and  universally 
adopted  system  of  education,  R. 

PkUaddphia^  Dtctmhtr,  1835. 
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PALL   OP   THE   LEAP, 

BY  TttS  AVTHOB  OF  *  CCY  RlVSftS,'    '  THS  TEMABSSfi/    '  THE  PABT^AV,'   XTC. 

I. 

Thb  leaves — the  pleasant  and  green  leaves  —  that  hung 
Abroad,  in  the  gay  summer  woods  —  are  dead ; 

They  cannot  hear  the  requiem  which  is  sung, 
Bv  the  sad  birds  they  may  no  more  imbed; 

And  the  old  stems  to  which  they  should  have  clung 

Time-honored  for  their  beauty,  through  long  hours  ^- 
Parched  and  wnmg, 

Have  perish'd  with  the  flowers  \ 

I  marvel  that  their  last  dirge  be  not  said. 

II. 

Shall  not  the  vagrant  and  light-wooing  Breeze, 

Fresh  from  his 'native  seas, 
In  the  Pacific,  wandering  with  the  sun,  — 

Whilst  bencling  on,  throughout  the  well  known  tj^ees 
That  yield  no  shelter  to  that  desolate  one  *-- 

Prepare  his  dirge,  and  on  the  midnight  gale 
In  token  of  his  scattered  luxuries, 

Pour  forth  his  wail ! 
Shall  he  not  sing,  in  grief, 
One  last  lament  above  each  withered  leaf? 

IIL 

He  hath  not  stay'd  his  flighty 

But,  tracking  the  lone  land  bird,  he  hath  bent 
His  insusceptible  wing  throughout  the  night, 

Far  as  the  Fancy's  sight 
Might  trace  the  dim  lines  of  the  firmament  — 

And  ere  the  grav  dawn  from  his  ocean-bed 
RushM  to  the  viaiole  heav'n,  hath  turned  his  plume 

To  where  the  flow'rs,  in  a  sweet,  tremulous  bloom, 

Were  wont  to  yield  perfume,  — 
And,  like  some  spirit  o'er  which  hangs  a  doom, 
He  comes  to  find  them  dead, 

IV. 

And  hath  he  then  no  wail?—* 

And  folding  round  him  not  his  mourning  wing, 
"Will  he  forbear  to  sing 

The  melancholy  anthem,  and  sad  tale? 
Shall  he  not  say  —  he,  who  forever  grieves — 

The  story  of  the  leaves  ? 
And,  with  a  tone  to  match  the  sad  complain, 

And  desolate  aspect  of  the  world  around^ 
Shall  he  not  pour  along  the  waste  that  straui 

Of  wild  and  incommunicable  sound, 
Which  in  the  Mexic  gulph  the  seaman  hears, 
Like  scream  of  the  lone  sea-guU,  in  his  ears, 
Vexing  the  black  profound  ? 

r. 

The  plaint  he  utters  forth,  to  human  sense, 

Though  meaningless  and  vague,  hath  yet  a  tone, 
To  theoumb  nature  fiiU  of  competence, 

And  wrought  for  her  alone : 
Yet  even  in  human  thought  it  still  must  bear 

The  semblance  of  a  moan,  — 
And  fancy  deems,  the  wanderer  in  his  grie^ 

His  home  all  desolate,  his  soul  all  drear, 
Thus  wails  the  perisn'd  leaf: 
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VI. 

'Never — 01  nevermore; 
Unburied  honors  of  the  Pilgrim  year,  — 

In  your  sweet  garb  of  men, 
With  crispid  veins  from  Nature's  palmy  print, 
And  each  sweet  scent,  and  lovely  tinge,  and  tint, 

Shall  ye  appear. 
The  roving  sense  to  charm,  the  eye  to  cheer : 
The  time,  —  sweet  time !  —  that  ye  and  I  have  seen, 

Is  o'er  —  forever  o'er ! 
Ye  feel  me  not  —  I  press  ye,  never  more  — 

My  early  joy,  your  loveliness,  —  how  brief! 
I  may  forget  ye  on  some  happier  shore, 
But  on  your  fruitless,  now,  and  scentless  bier, 
I  leave  my  tear!' 

VII. 

Away!  away! 
Far  in  the  blaze  of  the  descending  day. 
After  that  brief  lament,  he  spreads  his  wmgs  — 
Now  that  the  summer  charm  that  led  astray 
The  licensed  rover  of  deep  Indian  seas, 

No  lon^r  clings. 
With  blossommg  odor,  wooing  his  wild  flight  — 

And  but  the  ruin  of  the  leafless  trees  * 

Is  there  in  token  of  the  common  blight !  ^^ 

Ah. !  who  hath  not  been  hopeless  as  the  breeze  1        /*«^ 
Whose  leaves  and  flow'rs,  secure  against  the  doomf^yu'^ 
Have  ever,  throueh  all  seasons,  held  their  bloom,        v^ 

Nor  wither d  in  »  nigl^t  ?  ^     J^r  W.  G.  a. 


^r 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

FROM    THB    PORT    POLIO   OP    A    Pl^  V;!T  V-A-LI  RES. 

I  HAVE  often  wished  that  we  had  some  word  in  our  language,  by 
which  I  could  express  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  afiection  I  enter- 
tain for  my  pretty  female  cousins.  For  the  homely  ones,  I  entertain  the 
highest  respect,  and  treat  them  accordingly ;  but  my  regard  for  those 
who  are  beautiful,  I  never  could  de&ie.  It  is  not  so  tender,  nor  so 
chastened,  as  my  affection  for  my  sisters;  neither  is  it  so  deep,  so 
passionate,  or  so  idolizing,  as  I  thmk  my  love  will  be  for  the  maiden 
who  consents  to  trip  it  with  me  over  life's  hills  and  dales ;  but  it  par- 
takes in  some  degree  of  both.  When  I  am  absent  from  the  witches,  I 
have  a  kind  of  brotherly  regard  for  them,  but  when  I  am  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  under  the  influence  of  their  bright  eyes,  and  radiant  smiles, 
I  confess  with  shame  and  contrition,  that  my  brotherly  regard  is  merged 
in  a  warmer,  or  at  least  a  more  love-like  feeling. 

I  never  was  particularly  fond  of  that  species  of  visiting  denominated 
cousining.  In  truth,  from  some  cause  which  I  have  not  now  leisure  to 
set  forth,  I  positively  disliked  it.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  that  the 
appellation  given  to  it,  so  like  in  sound,  and  in  some  cases  so  very  like 
in  sense,  to  cozening,  may  have  had  some  share  in  forming  my 
•antipathy. 

Most  of  my  first  cousins,  it  appears  to  me,  I  always  knew,  and  always 
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loved ;  but  the  whole  region  from  and  including  second  cousins,  upward, 
downward,  and  in  all  lateral  directions,  has  been  to  me  until  lately 
*  terra  incognita.*  It  has  been  an  enemy's  country,  and  whenever 
even  my  imagination  has  wandered  into  it,  it  has  been  weighed  down 
by  sour  looks,  begrudged  bread-and-butter,  qualified  invitations  to  stay 
to  dinner,  and  cold  requests  to  spend  a  day  or  two.  Within  a  few 
months,  a  new  accession  of  relatives  of  this  character,  of  rather  equivo- 
cal consanguinity,  but  of  unequivocal  beauty  and  attractions,  has 
worked  a  great  change  in  my  sentiments  respecting  the  relationship  in 
its  diluted  state,  and  I  now  think  that  the  more  distant  the  remove,  the 
stronger  is  my  affection  for  my  fethale  cousinl 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  introduction  to  those  who  wrought 
this  change  in  me,  or  the  commencement  of  this  relationship.  It  was 
at  a  wedding  in  the  country, — one  of  those  good  old*fashioned  parties,  to 
which  every  family  connection,  far  and  near,  is  summoned ;  at  which 
the  buying  of  oxen,  or  the  mai'rying  a  wife,  is  not  made  an  excuse  for 
non-attendance,  but  where  all  that  are  bidden,  come,  bringinjf  with  them 
warm  hearts,  kindli^  feelings,  and  a  disposition  to  please  and  be  pleased. 
(They  also  bring  with  them  a  trunk  ofclothes,  for  it  is  often  an  affair  of 
several  days.)  The  groom  was  my  near  relative,  and  had  selected  me 
for  his  supporter  on  the  occasion.  A  few  muttered  words,  and  a  little 
mumbling  of  the  hand  of  a  lady  who  stood  by  his  side,  made  him  the 
real  relative,  and  myself  the  one  hundredth  cousin  of  some  dozen  of  the 
most  beautiful  young  c features  I  have  ever  seen.  I  wonder  what  it  is 
that  makes  all  woman-kind  so  affectionate  in  their  manner  to  a  groom. 
Wives,  maids,  and  widows,  are  in  this  respect  all  alike.  From  the 
venerable  grandmother,  who  implores  a  blessing  on  her  new  grandson 
while  she  presents  her  wrinkled  cheek  for  his  salute,  to  the  little  tod- 
dling youngest  sister,  who,  with  outstretched  arms  and  upturned  face,  pre- 
sents her  iips  for  a  kiss,  the  same  feeling  seems  to  prevail.  Does  thid 
deportment  arise  from  an  instinctive  desire,  in  all  the  sex,  to  excite  the 
envy  of  the  poor  bachelors  who  stand  around  with  Watering  mouths 
and  itching  lips,  spectators  of  the  scene?  —  or  has  it  its  origin  in  the 
general  feeling  of  kindness  and  affection  of  the  female  sex  toward  our 
own,  which  they  are  fearful  of  manifesting  until  a  poor  victim  has  had 
the  lasso  thrown  around  him,  and,  fiiirly  deprived  of  his  liberty  and 
hoppled,  can  become  the  object  of  their  caresses  without  causing  the 
motive  to  be  distrusted?  From  whatever  cause  this  conduct  arises,  one 
thing  is  most  certain  :  the  groom  at  a  marriage  ceremony  is  a  person 
to  be  envied,  particularly  if  he  marries  into  a  &mily  where  there  are 
not  many  elderly  aunts  who  take  snuff 

As  I  stood  by  my  friend  on  the  occasion  aforesaid,  and  saw  the  many 
beautiful  young  creatures  who  crowded  around  him  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations, and  receive  his  embrace,  I  cotild  hardly  avoid  open  com- 
plaint, that  i,  who  to  all  appearances  was  equally  deserving,  should^ 
notwithstanding  certain  significatit  motions  and  preparatory  fhovements 
which  involuntarily  escaped  me,  be  passed  by  without  a  look.  After 
the  ceremony,  matters  were  still  worse.  I  well  recollect,  in  rambling  over 
the  old  mansion,  (all  of  which  was  thrown  open  at  this  festive  period,) 
finding  ihy  friend  seated  on  a  sofa  in  the  library,  with  one  arm  thrown 
around  his  wife,  and  his  huge  brown  hand  resting  on  the  &it  round 
shoulder  cff  a  gentle,  quiet-looking  girl  of  sixteen,  who  had  nestled  her<^ 
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self  by  his  side^  and  looked  the  very  picture  of  contentment.  As  she 
turned  her  face  up  to  him  to  ask  some  question,  the  rascal,  before  an- 
swering, very  leisurely  pressed  her  lips  to  his  own,  and  then  proceeded 
with  his  reply  as  coolly  and  calmly  as  if  the  ceremony  had  been  a  part 
of  his  answer.  This  same  demure-looking  little  personage,  two  hours 
previous,  I  had  endeavored,  with  all  the  powers  of  entertainment  I  was 
master  o(  to  entice  into  conversation,  but  she  turned  coyly  away.  Then 
there  was  his  eldest  sister-in-law,  looking  upon  him  with  eyes  beaming 
with  sisterly  affection.     Who  would  not  marry,  if  but  to  gain  such  a 

sister  7    How  shall  I  describe  thee«  dear 1    It  is  true,  I  can  dwell 

Uf)on  the  symmetry  of  thy  rich  and  youthful  figure — I  can  give  the  hue  of 
thine  eyes,  the  colour  of  thy  hair  -^  I  could  almost  paint  the  tint  of  thy 
cheek,  the  ruby  of  thy  lip :  I  could  speak  of  thy  teeth,  thy  complexion, 
thy  dimpW  hands,  thy  tiny  feet,  but  those  who  read,  or  hear,  would  not 
kiuno  thee.  The  nameless  charms,  the  indescribable  grace,  the  winning 
manner,  and  oh,  above  all,  the  magic  hues  of  thy  dark,  soil,  imploring 
eyes,  would  not  be  conveyed  to  others.  The  holy  charm  which  is  ever 
around  thee,  the  atmosphere  of  purity  which  ever  more  encircles  thee, 
and  the  chastened  feelings  of  admiration  and  love  inspired  by  thee,  can 
be  experienced,  but  not  described.  But  why  proceeu  to  particularize  ? 
I  will  not  further  attempt  it. 

My  situation  on  this  occasion  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  The  entire 
assemblage  was  composed  of  fiimily  connections.  All  had  some  claim 
of  relationship,  not  only  with  the  bride«  but  with  her  beautiful  brides- 
maids, and  her  lovely  array  of  cousins  and  sisters,  while  I  had  only  the 
equivocal  and  doubtful  claim  to  cousinship  arising  from  my  connection 
with  the  groom.  The  most  delightful  case  and  unrestrained  joyousness 
of  manner  prevailed.  Ever  and  anon  some  happy  young  scapegrace 
would  seize  the  hand  of  a  favourite  cousin,  and  while  he  poured  some 
playful  nonsense  in  her  ear,  or  indulged  in  light  badinage,  soon  snatch 
the  kiss  she  only  half  refused.  Altogether,  the  scene  was  more  than  I 
could  bear  with  equanimity,  and  with  the  complainant  in  *  Love's  Philoso- 
phy', I  was  ready  to  ask: 

'  What  are  all  these  kisaings  worth,- 
If  they  kiss  not  meT 

Reader,  did  you  ever  look  upon  the  sports  of  a  litter  of  young  puppies, 
in  their  playful  moods  7  Have  you  watched  their  gambols,  their  heavy 
fidls  and  tumbles,  and  their  good-natured  worrying  of  each  other  ?  And 
have  you  never  seen  a  four-month's-old  dog,  one  of  those  big,  clumsy 
fellows,  who  have  reached  canolescence  in  size  only,  who,  with  the  stature 
of  a  dog,  are  in  heart  all  puppy,  also  watching  the  sport?  —  entering 
with  a  deep  interest  and  heart-felt  enjoyment  into  the  scene,  that  is  mani- 
fest in  his  every  look  and  movement  ?  Have  you  not  observed  him 
gradually  sink  his  black  muzzle  to  the  earth,  and  rest  it  upon  his  out- 
stretched forepaws,  his  curved  back  and  erect  hind  legs  quivering  the 
while  from  the  effect  of  his  restrained  inclination  ?  But  more  than  all, 
did  you  remark  his  eyes,  absolutely  speaking  delight,  while  in  this 
position,  he  rests  a  moment  ere  he  plunges  into  the  midst  of  his  sporting 
younger  brethren,  overturning  one,  knocking  down  another,  and  com- 
pletely burying  a  third  with  his  huge  body?  And  then  have  you 
heard  the  yelping  and  yelling,  and  marked  the  confusion  and  flight 
which  ensued  ?     If  you  can  answer  all  the  aforegoing  questions  in  the 
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affirmative,  patient  reader,  then  may  you  be  able  to  conceive  my  situa- 
tion, and  understand  the  workings  of  my  feelings,  while  I  stood  for  a 
while  a  spectator  of  this  cousinly  intercourse.  At  length  I  could  restrain 
myself  no  longer,  and  catching  a  little  dark-eyed,  laughing  witch  of  a 
creature  in  my  arms,  I  imprinted  on  her  glowing *Tlheek,  and  then  on 
her  pouting  lips,  kisses  —  that  I  fear  may  have  burned  her,  for  she 
screamed,  or  rather  yelped,  little  wretch  as  she  was,  like  one  of  the 
quadrupeds  above  mentioned.  And  then  there  was  confusion,  and  flight, 
and  questions,  and  inquiries,  and  then  I  *  arose  to  explain:'  s{^ke  of 
the  illusion  of  the  moment  —  thought  I  was  a  real  cousin  —  wished  I 
was  —  humble  apology  —  future  good  behaviour  —  forgiveness,  —  and 
was  forgiven! 


•  Beautiful!  —  beautiful!  —  very  beautiful!'  I  softly  exclaimed,  as 
the  last  words  of  the  piece  she  had  been  reciting  still  lingered  on 
her  sweet  lips.  It  was  a  tale  of  love,  wherein  the  neart  had  breathed 
out  a  world  of  tenderness.  The  story  was  a  trite  one,  and  there  was  not 
even  novelty  of  expression  to  recommend  it.  It  was  merely  another 
exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  great  dramatist's  remark,  that  *  the 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.'  But  it  was  in  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  reciter  —  in  the  soflened  expression  that  for  a  few  brief 
moments  chased  away  the  proud  smile  from  her  mouth  —  in  the  deep 
tendernesst  hat  beamed  from  her  dark  and  haughty  eyes  —  in  the  tremu- 
lousness  of  her  tones,  as  words,  broken  words,  almost  inarticulate  from 
the  excess  of  feeling  which  shook  her  slender  frame,  fell  upon  my  ear, 
that  the  charm  consisted.  I  had  gained  possession  of  her  hand,  and 
while  I  twined  her  sofl  and  dimpled  fingers  within  my  own,  •  Why,  oh ! 

why,'  I  exclaimed,  *  are  moments  like  these  so  rare,  my  dear ?  I 

have  watched  you  hour  after  hour  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  which  you 
are  the  ornament  and  pride,  to  see  if  the  voice  of  flattery,  or  the  mur- 
mur of  admiration,  could  for  one  moment  lose  their  effect  upon  you ; 
but  your  eyes  have  never  lost  their  lustre,  and  your  cheek  has  ceased 
not  to  bum  with  the  flush  of.gratified  vanity;  and  I  have  turned  aside  with 
an  aching  heart,  and  felt  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come,  when  you 
could  prize  the  deep  and  abiding  homage  of  one  true  heart.     Has  that 

moment  now  arrived,  my ?     Will  you  permit  me  now,  while  for  a 

moment  your  own  kind  and  natural  emotions  have  resumed  their  sway, 
to  tell  you  how  long  and  earnestly  I  have  watched  your  course,  how 
fearfully  I  have  regarded  the  allurements  of  fashion,  of  admiration,  of 
flattery,  which  have  beset  your  path  from  the  moment  of  your  first 
appearance  in  society,  as  that  of  woman  has  rarely  been  beset  ?  —  how 
in  every  change,  in  every  scene,  I  have  observed  your  high  and  noble 
nature  struggling  through  the  mists  that  have  partially  obscured  it  ?  — 
how,  hoping  all  things  and  fearing  all  things,  I  have  until  this  moment 
kept  within  my  own  heart  the  feelings  which  now  burst  forth  beyond 
control  7  —  and  how  V 

*  Mr.  Wilson !'  announced  the  servant,  as  he  suddenly  opened  the 
door.  The  half-bent  form  of became  suddenly  erect.  The  sub- 
dued look  was  gone,  and  the  downcast  eye  was  again  raised,  and 
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burned  with  all  its  former  haughty  fire.  The  transformation  was  as 
instantaneous  as  it  was  complete ;  and  as,  with  a  light  laugh  and  a 
heightened  color,  she  called  the  "attention  of  the  new  comer  to  what  she 
was  pleased  to  call  my  lackadaisical  countenance,  I  could  not  believe 
that  she  was  the  same  being  who  had  a  moment  before  listened  with 
such  flattering  attention  to  my  opening  tale  of  love.  Resentment  usur- 
ped the  place  a  few  moments  before  occupied  by  softer  feelings,  and  I 
answered  with  a  spirit  equal  to  her  own.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  long 
enduring  patience  even  of  a  lover.  That  limit  was  past,  —  and  I  was 
free.  Free,  did  I  say  %  Yes,  free,  as  those  who  have  determined  no 
longer  to  submit  to  bonds,  but  have  not  yet  broken  their  chains,  are 
free! 

Whew!  This  Tammany-Hall  speechifying  is  ruining  my  style.  I 
have  here  just  wound  up  the  whining  complaint  of  a  disappomted  lover 
with  one  of  the  most  grandiloquent  sentences  of  my  late  electioneering 
speech.  If  you  are  not  accustomed  to  the  patriotic  outpourings  of 
ambitious  young  politicians,  my  dear  reader,  you  will  have  some  diffi- 
eulty  in  gathering  from  the  aforegoing  discourse  about  bonds,  and 
chains,  and  freedom,  that  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  be  fiirted  with 
no  longer,  and  that  I  had  determined  to  draw  off  my  besieging  forces, 
while  I  could  do  so  with  the  semblance  of  honor. 


'  Good  He  atens  1'  exclaimed  a  friend  of  mine  to  me  a  few  moments 

since,  —  •  poor  Charles  H is  a  ruined  man.     He  has  been  cornered 

by  the  brokers  on  the stock,  and  has  lost  all  his  fortune.     What 

a  shocking  af&ir !'  Bad  enough,  it  is  true,  to  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  artificial  wants  which  wealth  engenders ;  but  to 
the  poor  man  by  nature^  a  mere  nothing.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  a  subject  of  congratulation  for  one  to  have  been  bom  the  heir  of 
what  some  respectable  person  in  the  poetical  line  has  been  pleased  to 
denominate  *  the  heritage  of  wo,*  —  meaning  thereby,  I  suppose,  po- 
verty. It  is  not  so  very  unpleasant  to  be  *  a  ruined  man,'  when  one 
becomes  used  to  it,  or  when  one  has  never  been  otherwise.  For  my 
own  part,  I  was  never  other  than  such.  I  have  been  *  a  ruined  man* 
from  my  cradle  —  I  was  horn  a  *  ruined  man*  —  and  I  feel  the  ill  effects 
of  poverty  no  more  than  one  who  has  never  been  accustomed  to  shoes 
feels  the  want  of  them. 

I  have  a  dim,  indistinct  conception  of  a  state  of  existence  encumbered 
with  effects,  and  cares  of  money  —  real  estate,  personal  property,  rents, 
stocks,  household  furniture,  servants,  horses,  dogs,  children,  and  such 
matters ;  but  as  to  having  ever  entertained  a  wish  to  exchange  my  pre- 
sent state  of  independent,  total,  entire,  and  unconditional  poverty  for  it, 
I  can  with  great  sincerity  acquit  myself  of  any  such  idea.  Now  I  am 
in  that  enviable  condition  so  frequently  spoken  of,  in  which  I  have 
*«very  thinfi^  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose.*  No !  —  I  thank  Heaven, 
my  in&nt  hands  were  not  clutched  around  a  patrimony,  which  the 
world  about  me  were  endeavoring  to  divert  to  their  own  uses ;  my 
early  perceptions  were  not  quickened  with  the  knowledge  that  others 
coveted  the  good  things  which  I  enjoyed ;  my  eyes  in  childhood  never 
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leatned  to  look  suspiciously  upon  all  who  approached  m^  and  to  seek 
for  enemies  where  there  was  the  pretence  of  friendship.     My  wants 
were  simple  and  natural  —  the  want  of  bread,  —  and  my  distress  such 
as  nature  sanctions -^  that  I  had  it  not     I  never  *ran  through  with 
the  fine  estate  my  &ther  lefl  me,'  as  I  have  heard  it  reproachfully 
said  of  others.     My  fether  on  earth  left  me  no  estate,  and  that  which 
my  Father  in  Heaven  gave  me,  (I  speak  it  with  reverence,)  I  shall 
enjoy  while  I  have  the  sense  of   enjoyment.      This  I  cannot  *run 
through  with,'  or  dissipate.     It  is  as  boundless  as  the  regions  of  space. 
I  know  not  *  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth,'  neither  do  I  care. 
My  drafts  on  it  are  always  honored^  and  it  detracts  not  from  my  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  that  my  fellow  creatures  are  all  as  liberally  supplied  with 
k  as  myself.     No  *  pressure  in  the  money  market,'  no  '  depreciation  in 
real  estate,'  can  effect  it     Drought  or  freshets,  the  invasions  of  foreign 
enemies,  or  internal  dissensions,  cannot  lessen  its  value,  nor  diminish  its 
quantity.     For  me,  nullification  has  no  terrors ;  I  am  indifferent  about 
the  payment  of  the  French  claims ;  I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  abolitionists ;  and  I  care  not  whether  the  Fanny  Wright  doc- 
trines or  Agrarianism  prevails,  or  whether  the  Loco  Focos  can  keep 
their  tallow  candles  burning  in  Tammany-Hall.     I  have,  as  I  before 
remarked,  much  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  a^y  event  which  can 
happen  in  the  political  or  moral  world.     What  I  was  bom,  I  am,  with 
a  slight  elevation  in  grade,  now  —  a  loafer.     My  respected  father  was 
a  loafer,  my  beloved  mother  was  a  loaferess,  and  my  posterity,  as  ftir 
as  I  have  been  able  to  keep  them  in  sight,  and  observe  them,  all  belong 
to  that  numerous  portion  of  the  human  fiimily.     My  mother  sold  apples 
and  cakes  at  a  stand  in  the  open  air  on  the  comer,  near  St  Paul's 
Church.     How  long  she  had  been  engaged  in  the  business,  in  that 
particular  spot,  or  whether  she  had  not  always  occupied  it,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  and  cannot  state.     My  earliest  recollections  are 
of  playing  on  the  side-walk  in  that  vicinity.     My  earliest  sufferings 
arose  n'om  certain  applications  on  the  part  of  my  mother  to  *  my  western 
end'*  for  not  keeping  out  of  the  gutter,  and  my  first  cares  were,  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  cross-looking  men  before  they  kicked  me.     My  youth, 
*  the  innocent  period  of  my  youth,'  was  spent,  or  at  least  the  week  days 
were  spent,  in  munching  sucn  unsaleable  apples,  and  dismembered  cakes, 
as  my  mother  gave  me,  and  in  stealing  those  she  would  not  so  willingly 
part  with.     On  Sundays,  I  used  to  go  to  a  little  den  in  Gold-street,  where 
we,  that  is  to  say,  my  mother  and  myself,  and  my  father,  when  he  could 
be  found,  slept  at  night     Here,  on  this  day  of  rest,  we  used  to  have 
what  my  mother  called  meals.     The  cold  victuals  which  had  been 
collected  on  Saturday,  were  warmed  in  a  pan,  and  placed  on  the  old 
chest  that  containea  our  fiimily  wardrobe,  and  stock  in  trade,  and  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  eating  under  the  cover  of  a  roof 

One  day  my  mother  told  me  that  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  that  as 
she  could  not  afford  to  support  me  any  longer,  I  must  do  something  for 
myself  She  also  informed  me  (a,  fact,  by  the  way,  that  had  never  before 
come  to  my  knowledge,)  that  sne  had  three  brothers,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, either  of  whom  was  willing  to  give  me  employment.     She  con- 

♦  Vide  Peter  Simple. 
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eluded  her  maternal  coRimunication,  by  making  it  known  to  me,  that 
she  had  resolved  to  bind  me  as  an  apprentice  to  one  of  them,  but  that  I 
should  have  my  choice  of  their  three  professions.  On  inquiring  as  to 
their  several  occupations,  she  announced  to  me  in  a  somewhat  pompous 
manner,  that  one  was  *  a  dealer  in  paper,'  the  other  a  *  victualler,'  and  the 
last  was  employed  in  the  *sign  business.'  Thinking  that  any  thing 
relative  to  paper  must  be  a  light  employment,  I  made  choice  of  the 
profession  of  my  uncle  who  dealt  in  that  article. 

Accordingly,  my  mother  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  down  to  a 
cellar  in  Thames-street,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  my 
respected  relative  '  in  the  paper  line.'  We  found  him  on  our  entrance 
engaged  with  a  piece  of  board,  shoving  up  to  a  large  heap  in  the  comer 
of  a  dark  room  several  smaller  piles,  composed  of  bits  of  dirty  paper, 
which  some  half  dozen  children  had  emptied  from  bags  that  they  held  in 
their  hands.  On  my  mother's  announcing  her  business,  he  at  once  signi- 
fied his  readiness  to  receive  me  into  his  employ,  and  taking  down  from 
the  wall  a  coarse  canvass  bag  which  hung  there,  and  handing  it  to  me, 
he,  without  further  ceremony,  directed  me  to  go  out  with  the  children, 
who  were  leaving,  saying  that  they  would  show  me  what  I  had  to  do. 

I  followed  them,  and  after  proceeding  down  the  side-walk  some 
distance,  I  observed  one  of  them  dart  out  into  the  street  and  pick  up  and 
thrust  into  his  bag  an  old  newspaper.  A  few  moments  after,  a  shop  lad 
threw  a  handful  of  old  brown  paper  into  the  street,  upon  which  all  my 
companions  rushed  up,  and  in  a  twinkling  every  piece  of  it  had  disap- 
peared, and  was  deposited  in  their  bags.  Shortly  afterward,  one  of  the 
pedestrian  corps  hastened  to  a  hillock  of  dirt,  which  the  street-sweepers 
Bad  just  left,  and  seizing  a  little  stick,  began  scratching  in  it,  every  now 
and  then  picking  up  a  piece  of  paper,  and  depositing  it  in  his  canvass 
receptacle.  He  was  followed  by  the  others,  and  I,  having  at  length 
discovered  the  object  of  their  search,  joined  in  their  occupation,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  was  able  to  return  to  my  uncle  with  my  bag 
well  filled.  At  night,  after  satisfying  my  appetite  on  cold  victuals,  I 
made  a  bed  with  twelve  or  fifteen  of  my  fellow-laborers  on  the  piles  of 
paper  in  the  room,  and  slept  until  morning.  The  employment  of  the 
previous  day  was  then  renewed. 

For  the  next  ensuing  ten  months,  my  life  was  without  variation. 
Every  Saturday,  the  collections  of  the  week  were  put  up  in  large  bags, 
and  carried  away  in  carts  to  the  agents  of  the  manu&cturers  of  coarse 
paper,  and  sold. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  above  mentioned,  my  uncle,  who  had  never 
treated  me  with  much  tenderness,  having  caught  me  in  the  act  of  pom- 
meling one  of  my  mates,  applied  his  foot  to  a  part  of  my  person  that  I 
cannot  mention  without  a  blush  of  indignation.  Independent  of  a  feeling 
of  numbness,  of  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  nature,  which  inunediately 
ensued,  —  independent,  I  say,  of  bodily  pain,  —  the  injury  to  my  feelings 
was  of  an  insupportable  character.  I  felt  grieved,  nay,  insulted !  The 
sanctity  of  my  person  had  been  violated,  and  I  mentally  resolved  that  it 
should  not  suffer  a  second  attack.  I  immediately  went  to  my  mother, 
and  telling  her  that  my  honor  had  been  injured  in  its  tcnderest  part, 
detailed  the  unmerited  treatment  I  had  received.  She  was  very  much 
enraged,  and  declared  that  I  should  retire  from  the  *  paper  business,'  and 
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go  into  the  employment  of  my  uncle,  the  '  victualler.'  This  I  accord- 
ingly did. 

I  was  now  engas^ed  from  morning  until  night,  with  a  basket  on  my 
arm,  calling  at  the  Kitchens  of  the  good  people  of  the  city,  and  begging 
for  cold  victuals.  When  my  basket  was  filled,  I  took  it  to  my  uncle's 
cellar,  in  Cross-street,  where  the  contents  were  separated,  and  placed  in 
different  piles,  ready  to  be  sold  to  the  poor  people  who  traded  with  him. 
This  life  I  liked  very  much.  It  is  true,  the  servants  where  I  called 
sometimes  boxed  my  ears,  or  shut  the  door  too  suddenly  in  my  face, 
especially  when  I  called  over  four  times  on  the  same  day ;  but  I  always 
had  enough  to  eat,  and  in  cold  weather,  a  good-natured  cook  would  occa- 
sionally permit  me  to  warm  myself  by  the  kitchen  fire.  I  think  I 
should  have  continued  in  this  line  of  business  for  a  long  time,  had  I  not 
become  acquainted,  about  a  year  after  I  entered  it,  with  my  other  uncle. 
He  looked  so  fat  and  happy,  and  appeared  to  feel  so  comfortable,  that  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  work  for  him.  I  accordingly  asked  him  if  he 
could  not  give  me  employment,  telling  him  that  I  had  concluded  not  to 
remain  any  longer  in  my  present  situation.  He  replied  that  he  would 
think  of  it,  and  let  me  know  in  a  few  days.  About  a  week  afterward, 
he  told  me  to  come  with  him,  and  he  would  give  me  occupation.  Afler 
bidding  my  last  master  farewell,  I  went  home  with  my  new  one. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  and  occupied  one  of  the  upper  rooms  in  a  little 
story-and-a-half  house  in  Anthony-street,  on  the  front  of  which  some 
large  letters  informed  those  who  were  able  to  read,  that  they  had  arrived 
at  *  Patrick  C  Hare's  Hotel.'  My  uncle's  *  office,'  as  he  chose  to  style 
his  scant  apartment,  was  not  very  imposing  in  its  appearance.  Its  furni- 
ture consisted  simply  of  a  mat  and  a  blanket,  togetner  with  a  single  old 
chair.  There  was  a  number  of  large  pieces  of  paste-board,  covered  with 
letters  like  the  show  bills  of  the  theatre,  standing  against  the  wall.  Piles 
of  smaller  bills,  such  as  are  distributed  to  the  audience  at  play-houses, 
were  also  scattered  about  the  room.  My  uncle,  soon  afler  my  entrance 
into  his  *  office,'  proceeded  to  equip  me  for  my  new  profession.  Taking 
two  pieces  of  paste-board,  covered  with  letters  as  aforesaid,  each  about 
four-and-a-half  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  he  fastened 
them  together  at  one  end,  by  strings  inserted  near  the  comers,  and  slip- 
ping my  head  in  between  them,  he  brought  one  of  them  down  in  front  m 
such  a  manner  that  it  extended  from  under  my  chin  until  it  nearly  reached 
my  feet.  The  other  piece  of  the  same  size  hung  down  my  back, 
covering  my  rear  in  like  manner.  After  having  ti^  these  two  pieces 
together  under  my  arms,  he  next  took  a  number  of  the  small  bills  and 
fastened  them  around  my  hat,  and  then  placing  a  bundle  of  them  in 
each  of  my  hands,  he  proceeded  to  read  off,  for  my  edification  —  that, 
as  he  said,  I  might  know  what  I  was  about  —  the  various  contents  of 
the  printed  suit  in  which  I  was  encased.  I  found  that  in  front,  I  was 
an  advertisement  of  the  Hygeian  Vegetable  Pills,  while  in  the  rear,  I 
announced  to  the  public  the  arrival  at  Peale's  Museum  of  The  Great 
hiving  Anaconda !  In  front,  I  spoke  glowingly  of  the  extraordi- 
naiT  and  unrivalled  effects  of  this  new  discovery  in  medicine,  and, 
with  the  maxim  that  *  prevention  is  better  than  cure,'  informed  the  fViends 
of  good  health  how  easy  it  was  for  them,  by  taking  the  pills  when 
they  were  well,  to  avoid  ever  being  sick;  while  in  the  rear,  I  discoursed 
most  eloquently  of  the  beauty,  grace,  and  enormous  size  of  this  rare 
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acquisition  to  the  Museum  of  Mr.  Peale,  —  touched  delicately  on  his 
unceasing  efibrts  to  please  the  public  by  the  introduction  of  novelties ; 
told  how  the  serpent  swallowea  oxen  in  his  own  country,  and  rabbits 
at  Mr.  Peale's  Museum ;  and  finally,  wound  up  with  an  account  of  the 
fine  stale  of  preservation  in  which  a  blanket  was  kept,  (and  to  be  seen 
at  Mr.  Peale's  Museum,)  with  which  his  snakeship  had  broken  his 
fast  one  morning,  when  he  was  uncommonly  hungry.  On  my  hat 
was  an  account  of  the  horrible  murder  in  Kentucky,  by  a  husband,  of 
his  wife  and  her  three  infant  twitis,  and  a  notification  that  the  fork 
belonging  to  the  identical  knife  with  which  the  monster  had  perpetrated 
this  horrid  butchery,  was  to  be  seen  at  No.  714^  Bowery  I 

Afler  thus  reading  me  to  myself,  my  uncle  told  me  to  go  up  into 
Broadway,  and  walk  leisurely  up  and  down  the  street,  giving  one  of 
the  bills  in  my  hand  to  every  gentlemanly-looking  person  who  would 
receive  them.  He  himself,  afler  equiping  his  person  in  a  habit  similar 
to  my  own,  but  relating  to  different  subjects  of^public  interest,  preceded 
me,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  me  how  to  deport  myself 

This  was  a  mode  of  life  that  particularly  struck  my  fancy.  My  labor 
was  light,  and  my  satis&ction  in  the  performance  of  it  excessive.  All 
day  long  I  slowly  sauntered  up  and  down  Broadway,  looking  at  the 
throngs  which  were  hurrying  past  me,  admiring  the  various  equipages 
that  dashed  up  and  down  the  street,  throwing  stones  at  dogs,  and  seeing 
the  omnibusses  run  over  the  women  and  children,  and  break  the  pri- 
vate carriages ;  and  in  the  evening  I  would  call  at  the  Museum,  at  the 
D^p6t  for  the  Hygeian  Medicine,  and  at  No.  714^  Bowery,  for  my  day's 
wages. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  my  life  that  I  learned  to  read.  On  rainy 
days,  I  used  to  take  my  stand  m  the  door-way  of  houses,  to  avoid  being 
wet,  and  for  some  time  I  was  at  loss  for  amusement.  At  length,  for 
the  want  of  something  better  to  occupy  my  time,  I  began  to  study  my 
show-bills.  By-and-by,  1  became  possessed  with  an  ambition  to  read 
them,  and  after  long  and  patient  perseverance,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  good-natured,  lauffhing  boys,  I  was  able  to  decipher  them  with  a 
fluency  equal  to  my  uncle. 

I  have  not  now  either  time  or  inclination  to  trace  my  further  pro^ 
gress,  nor  to  inform  my  readers  how  I  gradually  advanced  through  the 
various  intermediate  stages  of  existence,  until  I  at  length  reached  my 
present  elevated  station  m  loafer  life.  My  apprenticeship  to  the  '  sis^ 
business,*  the  habit  I  then  formed  of  observing  what  was  passing  in  the 
streets,  and  the  scenes  I  witnessed  there,  have  been  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  me  in  my  present  profession  of  a  penny-a-liner.  Many 
are  the  'accidents,'  the  *  sudden  deaths,'  *  horrid  affrays,'  Casualties,' 
*  suicides,'  *  shocking  occurrences,'  and  *  melancholy  catastrophes,' that 
come  under  my  observation,  which  my  inexperienced  brethren  of  the 
quill  never  hear  of  If  from  any  cause  I  cannot  take  my  usual  peram- 
bulations  through  the  city,  I  can  draw  upon  the  immense  stores  of  my 
memory  with  perfect  security.  Recollection  furnishes  me  with  mate- 
rials, when  my  imagination  rails ;  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that  while 
my  fellow-laliorers  in  literature  are  often  sufiering  from  want,  I  am 
never  without  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  a  meal,  or  repair  the  rents  in 
my  pantaloons.  h^ 
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X. 

The  sonff  is  still,  that  over  heath  and  mountain, 

When  closed  the  day, 
Through  glimmering  wood,  by  sky -empurpled  fountain, 

Stole  soft  away ; 
In  shady  vale,  by  stream  through  roses  playing, 

On  golden  hill, 
Breathed  faint  and  low,  as  tenderly  delaying  ->- 

The  song  is  still. 

The  flong  is  still,  that  clear  in  morning  hovered 

O'er  fi^d  and  grove. 
When  billowv  mist  the  winding  valley  covered, 

Rocks  glowed  above ; 
When  bleat  andl>ark,  from  bushy  lawn  repeated, 


Rose  round  the  hill  ^^ 
The  joyous  song,  that  light  and  buoyant  fleeted — 
The  song  is  stiu. 

OI  wake  the  song — its  notes  isemembered  waken 

My  love  of  home : 
Spite  of  my  firmer  will,  my  heart  is  shaken 

By  thoughts  that  come, 
Thoughts  of  my  earlv  days —  in  frolic  measure 

They  glide  along  : 
The  song  of  youth,  to  notes  of  love  and  pleasure  — 

Ol  wake  tnesong. 


II. 

Night  is  on  the  lull  — 
Hushed  the  clattering  mill : 
Deeper  shadows  fall — 
Only  mothers  call, 
Careless  as  they  roan^ 
Laughing  youngsters  home. 

Now  the  evening  star. 
Over  mountain  Tar, 
Mild  in  beauty  beaming. 
On  the  fountain  streaming, 
Turns  the  eye  of  love 
To  the  heaven  above. 

Dark  and  darker  spread 
Shadows  o'er  the  bed 
Of  the  woodland  lake ; 
Fainter  ripples  break 
On  the  pebbled  shore  — 
Evenings  breeze  is  o'er. 

Night  is  deep  and  still  — 
Stars  unnumbered  fill 
Nature's  temple  o'er  me ; 
Glides  a  light  before  me. 
Steals  in  oarkness  far — 
*Ti8  my  Spirit's  star. 

lU. 

Bells  are  rinpng. 
Maidens  singuig 

By  the  viiTage  tree ; 
Wreaths  and  banners  flying, 
Youth  his  vigor  trying, 

Joy  is  wildand fre& 

Harvest  over, 
Friend  and  lover, 


Hasten  to  the  green ; 
Love  with  crown  of  myrtle, 
Health  in  forest  kirtle. 

Beauty  rules  as  queen. 

Fleetly  glancing, 
Lightly  dancing. 

All  is  laugh  and  song  — 
So  till  golden  even 
Kindles  earth  and  heaven, 

So  they  wheel  along. 

Bright  in  gushe& 
Snules  and  blushes 

Come  and  flit  away ; 
Harvest  now  is  over  — 
So  shall  firiend  and  lover 

Greet  the  festive  day. 

rv. 

The  snow  is  gone  — 
The  waters  run. 
Through  valley  rushing, 
From  cavern  gushing. 
And  foam  along 
In  light  and  song. 

The  sky  is  blue ; 
The  Spring  is  new ; 
The  buds  are  swelling ; 
The  stag  is  belling; 
The  lark  and  dove 
Bring  life  and  love. 

The  woods  are  green ; 
In  emerald  sheen 
The  grass  is  sprinjging ; 
The  vales  are  ringing 
With  hound  and  nom — 
Young  May  is  bom. 


J.  O.  P. 


J 
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LIFE:   AN   ALLEGORY. 

BT  J.  C.  PCKCITAl.,  ESQ. 

It  is  now  morning.  Still  and  glassy  lies  the  lake,  within  its  green 
and  dew-sprent  shores.  Light  mist  hangs  around,  like  a  ski^y  veil, 
and  only  reveals  the  uncertain  outlines  of  woods  and  hills  The  warm 
vernal  air  is  just  stirring  in  the  valleys,  hut  has  not  yet  ruffled  the 
i\*ater's  mirror.  Turns  the  eye  upward,  the  misty  vault  opens  into  the 
calm,  clear  heavens,  over  which  there  seems  suffused  a  genial  spirit's 
breath.  Far  distant  on  the  horizon  flash  out  the  gilded  and  reddening 
peaks,  and  from  yonder  crown  of  snow,  a  sudden  radiance  announces 
the  risen  sun.  Now  in  the  east  strecun  the  golden  rays  through  the 
soil  blue  vapor.  The  breeze  freshens,  and  comes  loaded  with  fragrance 
from  the  woods.  A  feint,  dark  curl  sweeps  over  the  water;  the  mist 
rolls  up,  lifts  itself  above  meadow  and  hill,  and  in  gathered  folds  hangs 
light  around  the  mountains.  Away  on  the  level  lake,  till  it  meets  the 
sky,  silvery  gleams  the  sheeted  wave,  sprinkled  with  changeful  stars, 
as  the  ever-rising  breeze  breaks  it  in  ripples.  Now  the  pennon,  that 
hung  loose  around  the  mast,  rises  and  fitfully  floats.  We  spread  the 
sail,  and  casting  oflf  from  the  shore,  glide  out  with  cheerful  hearts  on 
our  voyage.  Before  us  widens  the  lake ;  rock  after  rock  receding 
back  on  either  hand,  and  opening  between,  still  bays,  hung  round  with 
sparkling  woods,  or  leading  through  green  meadow  vistas  to  blue  sunny 
hills. 


It  is  now  noon.  In  the  middle  lake  speeds  the  bark  over  light 
glancing  waves.  Dark  opens  down  the  clear  depth.  White  toss  the 
crests  of  foam,  and  as  the  sail  stoops  to  the  steady  wind,  swift  flies  the 
parted  water  round  the  prow,  and  rushing  pours  behind  the  stem.  The 
distant  shores  glow  bright  in  the  sun,  that  alone  in  the  heaven  looks 
unveiled  with  vivifying  goodness  over  the  earth.  How  high  and  broad 
swells  the  sky !  The  agitated  lake  tosses  like  a  wide  field  of  snowy 
blossoms.  Sweep  after  sweep  of  the  long-retiring  shores ;  hill  gleaming 
over  hill,  up  to  the  shadowy  mountains ;  and  over  these,  Alpine  needles, 
shooting  pearly  white  into  the  boundless  azure — all  lie  still  and  happy 
under  the  ever-smiling  sun. 


And  now  it  is  evening.  The  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  dark  moun- 
tains, and  clouds  scattered  far  in  the  east,  float  soft  in  rosy  light. 
The  sun  is  now  hidden,  and  strong  and  wide  sweeps  up  its  golden 
flame,  like  the  holy  blaze  of  a  funeral  pile.  The  breeze  slackens,  the 
waves  subside  in  slumber,  and  slowly  the  bark  steers  into  its  sheltering 
bay.  Long  shadows  stretch  from  hill  to  valley,  fall  like  dark  curtains 
on  the  lake,  and  a  solemn,  subdued  serenity  broods,  like  a  protecting 
spirit,  over  the  hushed  and  quiet  earth.  Only  the  for  summits  yet 
retain  their  brightness  Faint  blushes  stain  the  eternal  snows,  recalling 
the  first  dawning  roses,  like  the  memory  of  early  joys  in  the  tranquil 
moments  of  departing  age.  These,  too,  fade;  but  the  evening  star 
looks  bright  firom  the  blue  infinite,  and  like  the  herald  of  a  better  world, 
leads  us  softly  to  our  haven. 
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A   MOONLIGHT   SCEIVE   AT  SEA. 

No  DIMPLE  on  the  wave !  —  the  queenly  moon, 
Throned  in  yon  sapphire  depths,  beholds  her  face 
Without  a  wrinkle  m  its  mirror  glassed. 
Lo !  rosy  Twilight,  quivering  in  the  East, 
Buries  her  blushes  in  the  deepening  gloom : 
The  stars  blaze  forth,  and  ocean  is  begemmed 
Thick  with  the  mimic'd  jewelry  of  Heaven ! 

The  sails  are  stirless ;  not  a  ripple  breaks 
Beneath  our  vessel's  prow ;  but  heavily 
And  unsustained,  the  graceful  fabric  reels, 
In  impotent  gyrations,  while  her  helm 
Swings  useless,  nor  avails  the  steersman's  skilL 
Close  to  the  gafTthe  heavy  ensign  clings. 
And  the  light  streamer  that  o'ertops  the  mast, 
UnAuttering  droops  in  the  suspended  air. 
The  idle  crew,  in  many  a  listening  group, 
Throng  rouna  some  toil-worn  veteran  of  the  sea, 
Who  improvises  wonders.    While  their  chief, 
With  stride  impatient,  traverses  the  deck, 

And  -whxatUa  a  rude  prayer  to  Boreas  1  ^^ 

Of  tkt  Atares,  September  2, 1835. 


TffE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  mental  history  of  modem 
times,  is  the  interest  which  thinking  men,  of  whatever  class  or  pursuit, 
have  taken  in  the  political  condition  and  prospects  of  the  world.  Even 
those  whose  lives  have  heen  the  most  retired,  and  whose  hahits  the  most 
studious,  —  even  those  who  have  sat  on  the  top  of  Parnassus,  —  have 
shared  in  the  agitations  of  the  world  around  and  beneath  them.  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  have  each  of  them  been  politicians. 
Political  Economy  itself  is  a  modern  science :  and  modem  Philosophy, 
in  every  form,  has  showed  a  marked  interest  ih  the  vast  questions  that 
now  agitate  mankind. 

But  although  this  is  striking,  it  is  not  strange.  Strange  would  it 
rather  have  been,  if  thinking  men  could  have  turned  a  cold  and  indifier- 
ent  eye  upon  the  stupendous  questions  which  modem  history  is  press- 
ing upon  their  attention.  For  although  these  questions,  in  their  broadest 
character,  do  not  appeal  directly  to  any  selfish  feeling,  they  do  appeal  to 
a  powerful  interest  —  the  interest  we  feel  in  our  kind.  They  bring 
home  the  subject  to  us,  by  the  most  intimate  ties  of  sympathy.  The 
welfare  of  the  world  presents  to  us,  indeed,  a  vast,  but  not  a  vague  or 
abstract  theme.  Its  past  history,  its  struggles  and  its  fiiilures,  its  risings 
and  its  fiillings — are  they  not  like  the  steps  of  our  own  experience? 
Its  fortunes  —  are  they  not  those  of  millions  of  beings,  in  whose  hearts 
hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  have  throbbed,  as  in  our  own  1  The 
human  condition  —  what  is  it  but  the  extension  of  our  own  private 
history?  —  what  is  it,  but  a  mighty  medium,  through  which  our  sympa- 
thies most  naturally  diflfuse  themselves?  The  man  of  Europe —  whether 
the  barbarian  of  the  North,  the  effeminate  slave  of  the  South,  or  the 
more  intelligent  dweller  in  her  middle  regions —  the  inhabitant  of  popu- 
lous Asia,  and  he  who  builds  his  lowly  hut  or  his  mud-walled  city  on 
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the  scorched  plains  of  Africa  —  does  he  not  feel  —  want  --^  sailer  — ^ 
sorrow  —  as  I  do?  Then  is  he  part  of  myself:  more  than  kindred^ 
more  than  brotherhood,  does  he  claim  with  me ;  the  tie  of  humanity  is 
the  tie  of  absolute  identity ! 

And  then  when  we  consider  more  particularly  the  fortunes  of  thiff 
great,  widely-extended,  and  all-embracing*  humanity  —  when  we  behold 
the  heavy  clouds  of  error  that  have  settled  do\vn  upon  this  mighty  mass 
of  living  beings  —  the  clouds  and  the  waves  through  which  human  rea- 
son has  been  *  sounding  on  its  dim  and  perilous  way'  —  when  we  behold^ 
beneath  this  broad  and  gloomy  veil  of  human  delusions,  the  fhotrsands 
of  instruments  whetted  for  slaughter,  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  many  engines  which  human  ingenuity  has  devised,  of 
grinding  oppression  and  cruel  torture ;  when  we  see  how  many  great 
experiments  in  human  happiness  have  failed, — the  Assyrian,  the  Jewish* 
the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  the  Feudal  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  when  we 
contemplate  all  this,  I  say,  can  we  look  upon  it  as  a  tale  of  historic 
fiction,  and  pass  it  by  as  if  it  were  but  a  vision  of  material  clouds  and 
storms,  or  oi  physical  straggles  and  vicissitudes  %  No,  it  is  reality ;  it 
is  the  real  experience  of  human  hearts :  that  world  which  has  so  long 
sighed  for  happiness,  which  has  desired  but  never  seen,  and  sought  but 
never  found  —  that  world  is  still  engaged  in  the  battle-strife  for  liberty, 
for  truth,  and  for  happiness  —  still  engaged,  but  with  a  better  hope. 

The  validity  of  this  better  hope,  however,  is  oAen  called  in  question. 
There  is  an  impression  prevailing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  suspect, 
that  there  are  insuperable  barriers  fixed  in  the  circumstances  of  men, 
or  in  their  very  constitution,  to  any  high  state  of  improvement.  It  ia 
imagined,  by  not  a  few,  that  the  very  elements  of  human  nature  are  such 
as  cannot,  in  its  earthly  condition,  be  wrought  up  into  the  elements  of 
happiness.  *  Do  what  you  will  with  human  nature,'  they  say»  or  they 
vaguely  think,  '  give  it  freedom,  or  bind  it  in  the  chains  of  despotism ; 
enlighten  it,  or  leave  it  in  ignorance;  refine  it,  or  bow  it  down  to  vulgar 
degradation ;  do  what  you  will  with  it,  yet  its  exposures,  its  enemies,  its 
temptations,  will  prove  too  strong  for  it:  in  freedom,  it  will  become 
licentious;  in  bondage,  base;  enlightened,  it  willbe  crafly;  and  ignorant, 
it  will  be  dull,  not  innocent ;  refined,  it  will  be  artificial  and  corrupt,  and 
will  be  urged  to  evil  by  its  miseries ;  degraded  and  vulgarized,  it  will 
only  rush  into  still  wilder  excess.' 

Now  to  this  broad  and  fatal  proscription,  I  cannot  for  one  moment 
assent.  I  believe  that  men  have  &iled,  not  because  they  could  not,  but 
because  they  would  not,  work  out  their  own  welfare.  There  is  moral 
pow^er  enough  in  the  world,  and  always  has  been,  if  it  were  only  exerted, 
to  control  and  to  conquer  any  circumstances  —  to  correct,  not  instantly, 
indeed,  butgradaally  to  correct,  any  evils  —  to  modify  governments,  laws, 
institutions  —  to  obtain  knowledge  and  virtue  —  and,  in  one  word,  to 
rise  to  a  point  of  elevation  which  the  world  has  never  yet  seen,  nor  even 
concei  vea  of  This  power  lies  in  individuals,  and  it  lies  in  that  aggregate 
of  individuals,  the  world.  The  primary  difficulty  has  not  been  the  want 
of  good  governments,  happy  institutions,  fair  opportunities,  abundant 
means,  or  all*sufficient  powers.  But  the  difiUculty  has  been,  that  men 
have  not  been  alive  to  tneir  interests,  that  they  have  not  intelligently 
pursued  them,  and  that  they  have  not  b^d  th^  moral  will  to  pursue  them, 
as  they  ought  to  Imve  done. 
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Tkere  are,  however,  in  regard  to  these  very  particulars,  indications 
mow  ai^pearing  in  the  world,  which  are  signs  of  better  things  to  come ; 
jmd  I  propose  to  eater  into  some  brief  consideration  of  them. 

I  •bserve,  then,  that  the  intelligent  portions  of  mankind  are  alive  to 
iheir  real  interests,  as  they  never  have  been  at  any  former  period.  This 
is  the  first  sign  of  promise  which  I  shall  present  as  worthy  of  attention. 
This  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  advancement  of  the  world ;  it  is,  indeed, 
the  first  step ;  and  it  is  a  step  which  I  trust  the  world  is  taking,  with  a 
liecisioA  and  general  agreement  that  promise  great  results.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  communities  of  the  civilized  world  would  direct 
their  attention  to  this  point,  and  faithfully  unite  their  efibrts  to  remove 
existing  evils,  and  to  promote  the  common  welfare,  they  would  succeed 

It  may  appear  to  be  a  singular  statement,  but  I  believe  it  is  perfectly 
true,  that  the  world,  as  a  mass,  that  communities  as  such,  have  had 
Tery  little  regard  to  their  common  and  real  interests.  There  has  been 
an  amazing  insensibility,  not  to  say  fatuity,  with  regard  to  the  great 
and  paramount  claims  ot  real  utility.  In  the  formation  of  governments, 
an  the  prosecution  of  great  national  measures,  and  in  many  of  the  interior 
regulations  of  civil  polity,  the  question  of  utility  has  certainly  not  had 
the  place  which  reasonable  beings  might  have  been  expected  to  give  it. 
iVhat  utility  has  there  been  in  supporting  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time, 
despotic  governments  ?  What  utility  in  the  whole  system  of  government* 
sinecures,  and  pensions  ?  What  utility  has  there  been  in  bloody  and 
^levastating  wars  —  where  the  many,  in  thousands  and  millions,  have 
heen  slain,  to  gratify  the  ambition,  anger,  or  caprice  of  the  few  ?  The 
very  basis  of  most  of  the  political  institutions  that  have  hod  sway  in  the 
world,  has  been  laid  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  many  to  the 
interests  of  the  few.  And  that  strange  and  insane  passion,  which  the 
mass  of  mankind  have  cherished  for  doing  homage  tohereditarymonarchs 
and  nobles,  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  general  claims,  rights,  and 
interests  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  It  is  only  one  step  of  advance 
beyond  that  vassalage  and  subserviency  of  the  many  to  the  one,  which 
boilt  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

But  the  world  is  awaking  to  this  monstrous  folly.  Our  own  institutions 
are  fouTtded  on  the  basis  of  ihe  general  good.  The  struggle  now  in 
England  is  to  gain  the  same  object  France  is  following  the  example. 
In  spite  of  the  Petitions  claims  of  a  superannuated  and  despotic  line  of 
princes,  she  has  chosen  for  herself  a  citizen  king.  Indeed,  nothing 
could  furnish  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  progress  of  just  sentiments  in 
the  world,  than  a  comparison  of  the  last  revolution  in  France  with  that 
^i  '92.  And  what  is  the  language  of  that  people,  in  the  extraordinary 
and  lofty  position  which  it  has  taken  1  It  is  this :  *  We  have  interests,  and 
no  claims  of  legitimacy  shall  be  put  in  competition  with  them.  We 
have  interests,  and  we  will  cause  them  to  be  respected.  We  have  inter- 
ests,' they  say,  again,  *  and  we  are  ourselves  competent  to  the  manage- 
ment of  them.'  This  is  the  stand  taken  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  that  has 
shaken  half  of  the  thrones  in  Christendom  with  astonishment  and  terror. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  often  called  a  practical  age.  And 
although  there  is  not  a  little,  doubtless,  that  is  shallow  and  superficial, 
which  passes  for  practical,  yet  it  marks  a  character  of  the  times,  m  which 
it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  much  of  promise,  and  much  of  promise 
(hat  no  former  age  has  afforded,     fhe  great  age  of  uiilit^  has  pom^, 
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and  our  hope  is  that  it  can  never  be  turned  back.  Institutions  and 
establishments  are  beginning  to  be  searched  to  their  foundations,  that  it 
may  be  seen  whether  the  principle  of  utility  is  there ;  and  if  it  is  not 
found,  those  institutions  and  establishments,  whether  secular,  charitable, 
or  ecclesiastical,  cannot  long  stand.  Yes,  the  strange  inquiry  is  begin* 
ning  to  be  made,  whether  this  and  that  part  of  the  great  machinery  of 
society  does  any  good;  and  human  reason  will  doubtless  be  found 
incorrigible,  when  fairly  set  at  work  in  that  direction.  It  is  a  singular 
&ct,  that  four  thousand  persons,  of  the  humblest  class  of  operatives,  in  one 
of  the  manu&cturing  towns  in  England,  (Manchester,  I  beliere,)  should 
have  held  a  festival  in  celebration  of  the  late  revolution  in  France ;  and 
it  is  a  still  more  striking  and  monitory  fiict,  that  these  persons,  with 
others  of  the  same  class,  should,  by  a  subscription  of  one  penny  per  week, 
have  raised  a  fund  of  several  hundred  pounds,  to  be  applied  by  a  committee 
of  their  own  choosing,  to  the  investigation  of  existing  evils  in  England : 
to  an  inquiry,  in  other  words,  for  the  principle  of  utility  in  their  laws  ana 
institutions.  Let  pensioners,  and  place-men,  and  privileged  classes  look 
to  it,  for  this  spirit  will  not  rest  till  it  is  satisfied ;  and  it  will  not  be 
satisfied,  until  it  has  worked  reform. 

The  advancement,  also,  that  is  making  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts, 
the  prodigious  improvements  in  machinery,  the  wonder-working  power 
of  steam,  though  on  the  first  application  they  may  produce  derangement 
and  distress  in  some  portions  of  society,  cannot  &il,  eventually,  to  raise 
the  mass.  There  will  be  more  comfort  and  more  leisure,  in  proportion  as 
machinery  does  the  work  of  human  hands  ;  and  with  leisure,  it  may  be 
hoped,  intelligence  will  advance  ;  with  comfort,  independence.  And 
with  the  enterprise  of  more  intelligent  and  independent  minds,  wealth 
will  be  more  generally  gained,  and  more  equally  difiused.  Suppose,  for 
illustration,  that  in  an  agricultural  district,  mechanical  improvements 
could  be  introduced,  which  would  save  half  of  the  labour  of  tillage  and 
of  harvest  The  condition  of  the  community  then  would  be  —  without 
undertaking  to  state  the  comparison  with  arithmetical  exactness  —  that 
&r  more  leisure  would  be  enjoyed,  and  that  many  more  comforts  might 
be  obtained  with  a  given  capital,  and  that  men  of  humble  means  might 
rise  to  greater  ease  and  independence.  And  if  these  advantages  were 
not  abided,  it  is  obvious  that  there  might  be  more  happiness  and  more 
intelligence  in  such  a  community.  Society  has  never  yet,  indeed,  been 
in  a  condition  to  bear  so  much  leisure ;  but  intellectual  improvement 
and  moral  culture,  it  may  be  hoped,  are  advancing  to  sustain  the  world 
in  the  new  position  it  seems  likely  to  occupy. 

That  the  efiects  to  be  experienced  from  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  modem  improvements  in  machinery,  must  be  the  oppor* 
tunity,  at  least,  for  leisure,  and  an  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Indeed,  the  temporary  results  in  England  have  gone  so 
tuT  in  one  of  these  directions,  as  with.many  to  bring  entirely  into  ques- 
tion the  utility  of  these  mechanical  improvements.  Tne  starving 
operatives  of  England,  it  may  be  said,  know  too  well  what  leisure  is. 
And  in  some  sections,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  they  have 
madly  risen  against  a  power  that  seemed  to  them  to  be  their  enemy. 
But  society  will  soon  adjust  itself  to  the  new  situation  upon  which 
it  is  entering,  and  if  &ithfiil  to  itself,  it  will  advance  with  accelerated 
movement  toward  a  happier  condition. 
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Let  me  please  my  imagination  —  if  such  the  reader  shall  consider 
the  employment  —  with  depicting  for  a  moment  the  features  of  that 
happy  condition.  Let  me  suppose,  then,  that  in  this  country  mecha- 
nical improvements,  and  improved  methods  of  tillage,  too,  lessen,  hy 
one  half,  or  hy  one  third,  tne  amount  of  human  labor.  What  has 
passed  within  a  few  years,  gives  me  assurance  that  the  supposition  is 
by  no  means  extravagant.  Now,  one  eflfect  of  the  change  will  doubt- 
less be,  a  new  direction  of  our  industry  to  the  acquisition  of  new  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  luxuries.  And  all  this,  if  not  abused,  must 
tend  to  greater  improvement  and  happiness.  Our  houses  will  be  more 
commodiously  built,  more  abundantly  furnished,  more  comfortably 
warmed  in  winter,  and  ventilated  in  summer ;  and  disease,  pain,  misery, 
will  press  upon  us  from  fewer  quarters  than  they  now  do.  But  after 
all  the  new  directions  and  new  supplies  of  industry,  there  will  doubtless 
be  much  more  leisure  among  the  body  of  the  people.  Now,  let  us 
saptKXse,  that  with  improved  methods  of  education,  and  with  easier 
fiicitities  for  general  cultivation,  in  the  form  of  lyceums,  libraries,  appa- 
ratus, and  better  books  —  let  us  suppose  that  there  will  be  an  increasing 
desire  of  knowledge,  eager  to  occupy  the  surplus  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking'.  If  it  shall  happen,  that  six  or  eight  hours  of  labor  in  the 
day  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  physical  wants  of  society  —  if 
there  shall  then  be  three  or  four  hours  of  leisure  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  —  is  it  incredible,  that  a  taste  may  be  formed  which  shall 
inclme  them  to  spend  a  portion  of  that  leisure  in  reading?  Is  not  this 
the  ordinary  result,  where  such  a  taste  is  formed,  and  such  an  oppor- 
tunity enjoyed  ?  —  or  is  every  calculation  visionary,  but  what  rests 
upon  the  grosser  part  of  human  nature  % 

If  such  a  prospect  is  not  an  Utopian  dream  —  if  our  communities 
can  be  brougnt  into  such  a  condition,  or  into  any  considerable  approach 
to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  happy  results  that  would  follow. 
The  world  would  begin  to  rise  to  its  true  dignity  and  wel&re. 
Men  would  feel  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  object  and  business  of  their  lives 
to  improve  their  minds,  as  truly  as  to  improve  their  estates.  In  that 
proportion,  the  passion  for  property  would  lose  its  present  hurtful 
extravagance.  The  vices  of  trade  would  begin  to  decline,  with  other 
vices.  The  mind  would  be  supplied,  and  the  cravings  of  the  body 
would  be  less  importunate.  The  soul  would  rely  more  upon  its  own 
proper  resources,  and  would  no  longer  have  occasion  to  lay  every 
thing  around  it  —  wealth,  show,  and  sensual  pleasure  —  under  such 
excessive  and  fatal  contributions  to  supply  its  own  unfurnished  void, 
and  boundless  want  Then  might  we  hope  to  see  a  religion  intelli- 
gent, liberal,  and  pure  —  a  virtue  hearty,  sincere,  and  satisfying  —  a 
life  simple,  graceful,  dignified,  and  honorable  —  and  death,  the  passage- 
way of  a  happy  race  to  a  happier  and  loftier  scene  beyond. 

But  I  must  check  myself  in  the  course  of  these  anticipations,  to 
notice  one  or  two  other  promising  indications  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world. 

I  have  implied  all  along,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  discussion,  that  an 
increasing  intelligence  is  necessary  to  fulfil  the  newly-wakened  hopes 
of  mankind.  And  I  now  remark  another  of  the  great  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times,  —  that  a  regard  is  paid  to  the  mind,  such  as  distin- 
guishes the  present  from  every  former  age. 
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I  might  say,  indeed,  that  human  nature  is  respected  as  it  never  was 
before.     I  might  cite  much  of  modem  speculation  that  tends  to  this 

g»int.  I  might  point  out  some  features  in  the  late  political  changes  in 
urope,  and  still  more  the  great  change  of  opinion  that  is  now  going 
on  in  those  coimtries  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  as 
bearing  the  same  complexion.  I  cannot  doubt,  from  all  the  indications 
which  literature,  religion,  and  politics  are  furnishing,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  silent  thinkers,  who  will  yet  be  writers  and  speakers,  and 
who  will  bring  forward  new  and  more  powerful  views  of  the  great 
claim  of  human  nature  over  all  other  claims. 

But  I  said  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  mind ;  and  I  mean  now 
not  simply  to  its  claims,  but  to  its  education  and  culture.  The  great 
eflbrt  that  is  now  making  in  Prussia,  in  England,  in  France,  and  in 
this  country  —  and  it  will  extend  itself  to  other  countries  —  the  great 
effort,  I  say,  that  is  making  to  carry  down  knowledge  and  science  to 
the  whole  mass  of  society,  is  altogether  without  a  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  without  effects.  It  is  impossible 
that  it  should  succeed  in  any  measure  without  the  most  direct  and 
necessary  tendency  to  change  the  state  of  society,  of  influence,  property, 
laws,  and  institutions,  and  of  every  thing  that  affects  human  happiness. 
Men  will  not  blindly  wander  abDUt  beneath  the  shadow  of  despotic 
thrones  —  letting  things  above  them,  and  about  them,  take  their  own 
course,  and  careless  what  course  they  do  take  —  they  will  not  thus  be 
indifferent  and  passive,  when  they  are  once  brought  to  think.  At  any 
rate,  to  elevate  the  mass  of  mankind  to  the  condition  of  thinking  beings, 
will  be  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  hope  much  from  it.  Other  means  have  been  tried,  without  success  — 
despotism  and  liberty,  law  and  license,  superstition  and  atheism :  let 
the  trial  now  be  made,  and  let  it  be  seen  what  thinking  can  do. 

In  this  connection,  I  regard  the  efibrts  in  this  country  for  advancing 
popular  education,  as  of  great  moment  and  interest.  The  simultaneous 
conventions  of  teachers  in  several  of  the  States,  and  the  meetings  in 
many  of  our  counties,  not  only  promise  great  good,  but  they  are  indica- 
tions of  a  new  and  unparallelea  impulse  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Amidst  all  the  conventions,  convocations,  and  assemblies  that 
have  been  held  in  the  world,  in  what  country,  or  in  what  age,  before, 
have  there  ever  been  conventions  of  the  teachers  of  youth,  to  consult 
upon  the  best  methods  of  educating  the  whole  rising  youth  of  a  nation  ? 

But  I  must  hasten  to  notice  a  third  leading  feature  of  the  age,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  its  religious  character.  It  is  not  only  the  age  of  utility, 
and  of  popular  education,  but  it  is  the  great  religious  age  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  age  of  unprecedented  religious  controversy.  Compared  with 
the  prevalence  and  extent  of  this,  the  controversy  of  the  reformation 
was  very  limited,  and  it  was  full  half  of  it,  indeed,  of  a  secular  and  poli- 
tical character.  It  was  carried  on  by  priests  and  kings,  and  did  not 
enlist  the  attention  of  the  body  of  the  people,  as  controversies  now  do  — 
certainly  not  in  the  shape  of  an  abstract  question  of  truth  or  falsehood. 
Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
age  —  however  much  good,  or  however  much  evil  they  may  be  thought 
to  do  —  it  is  certain  that  they  prove  religion  to  be  a  subject  of  unexam- 
pled interest  and  attention.  I  cannot,  for  myself,  doubt,  that  much  good 
IS  to  result  from  these  agitations.     If  inquiry  is  better  than  implicit 
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acquiescence,  we  must  consent,  till  men  are  perfect,  to  have  contro-* 
Tersies,  and  to  have  a  portion  of  truth  and  piety  gained  through  this 
medium. 

Again,  the  present  is  an  age  of  religious  enterprise.  It  is  only  neces* 
sary  to  refer  for  proof  to  the  numerous,  the  almost  innumerable  societies 
that  are  formed  and  forming  in  every  part  of  Protestant  Christendom  for 
the  propagation,  explanation,  and  defence  of  religion.  The  Sunday- 
School  enterprise  is  one,  especially,  that  must  produce  a  powerful  efiect 
upon  the  religious  character  of  the  coming  age.  When  I  look,  too,  at 
the  success  that  is  attending  individual  eSbrt ;  when  I  see  one  or  two 
men  gathering  coadjutors  around  them,  and  effecting,  almost  at  a  single 
blow,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  another  searching  out  the  prisons 
of  a  whole  country,  and  correcting  the  evils  of  their  discipline ;  and 
another  penetrating  the  frightful  mass  of  vice  and  poverty  in  the  crowded 
city,  and  showing,  both  by  argument  and  experiment,  that  that  most  hope* 
less  of  all  cases  is  not  hopeless ;  and  then  when  I  turn  to  the  success  of 
religious  efforts,  on  a  large  scale,  —  especially,  when  I  contemplate  the 
most  unlooked-for  and  most  delightml  progress  of  the  temperance 
reform  —  I  hear  on  every  side  the  voice  of  encouragement,  as  if  it 
already  sounded  the  trumpet  of  victory  over  all  the  powers  of  sin,  and 
vice,  and  complicated  evil. 

And  yet  beneath  all  this  visible  action,  I  see  a  still  deeper  work  that 
is  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Literature  is  taking  a  deeper  reli- 
gious tone  than  it  has  ever  before  taken.  Moral  instruction,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  chair  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  pulpit  of  the 
preacher,  is  at  length  sounding  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  and 
pouring  light  upon  its  awful  and  unfathomable  mysteries.  Thousands 
of  minds  tnat  stood  aloof  from  religion,  have  entered  into  communion 
with  it,  have  felt  its  power,  and  found  it  to  be  joy  and  life  to  them. 
Amidst  the  claims  of  different  sects  for  converts  —  about  which  I  care 
but  little  in  the  comparison — amidst  these  contending  claims,  I  see,  as 
I  apprehend,  one  thing  to  cheer  them  all  —  one  great  revival  of  religion 
in  England,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  this  country  —  one  deep, 
or  at  least  deepening,  impression  of  the  indispensableness  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  compose  social  difficulties,  to  guarantee  public  order,  and  to 
satisfy  the  otherwise  insatiable  cravings  of  the  human  heart.  Supersti- 
tion has  had  its  reign ;  skepticism  has  had  its  reign,  and  faith  has  come, 
and  it  is  yet  more  Hdly  to  come.  And  by  faith,  now,  I  do  not  mean 
acquiescence ;  I  do  not  mean  the  repeating  of  a  creed ;  but  I  mean  the 
&ith  of  the  heart  And  I  firmly  believe,  that  no  age  of  the  world  ever 
evinced  so  much  as  the  present  of  this  faith  — this  rational  religious  con- 
viction. There  is  an  extended  and  growing  sense  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  religion  to  human  welfare.  The  old  idea  that  religion  w^as 
necessary  to  the  state  —  that  is,  a  useful  state-engine  —  the  old  dogma 
that  &ith  only  was  necessary  to  salvation  —  the  Antinomian  dogma,  that 
is  —  how  &LI  were  these  states  of  the  religious  principle,  from  that  vital 
conviction  of  its  value  that  is  now  establishing  itself  in  the  reason  and 
moral  sensibility  of  mankind  I  How  much  unconscious  skepticism  was 
there  in  those  days,  that  wore  the  form  of  religion  I  France,  that  has 
£>und  her  wa)r  through  a  world  of  religious  ceremonies  to  no  religion 
at  all,  is  now  in  a  much  fidrer  way  to  &ith  than  she  ever  Mras  before. 
There  is  hi  more  true  religion  in  the  churches,  and  universities,  and 
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common  schools  of  Grermany,  than  there  was  on  the  battle-fields  of  her 
Holy  Wars.  England  is  manifesting  a  religious  spirit,  beyond  all 
example  in  her  history.  And  I  am  sure  that  our  own  country  is  not 
behind  in  proo&  of  this  grand  tendency  of  modem  civilization.  Reli* 
gion  is  more  and  more  taking  a  place  like  that  which  science  holds  in 
the  world,  as  being  the  result  of  inquiry,  and  rational  conviction.  Let 
it  take  its  right  place,  and  it  will  be  as  impossible  that  it  should  decline  — > 
it  will  be  as  impossible  that  it  should  not  advance  —  as  the  same  things 
are  impossible  of  science,  of  art,  or  of  the  ordinary  prudence  of  life. 
And  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  religion  never  had  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  the  civilized  world,  since  its  nations  rose  from  barbarism,  superati* 
tion,  and  idolatry. 

In  all  this,  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  epcpressing  opinions  quite  at 
variance  with  those  of  our  modem  alarmists.  We  are  told,  that  all  fiuth 
and  reverence  are  dying  out  of  the  world — that  every  thing  holy  and 
venerable  is  soon  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  the  pro&ne  multitude ; 
that  the  lower  classes  are  rising  against  the  higher,  the  peasant  against 
the  noble,  the  ignorant  against  the  wise,  the  poor  against  the  rich ;  and 
that  as  popular  forms  of  government  are  giving  them  the  controlling 
power,  they  will  wield  it  in  licentious  retaliation  and  wild  disorder; 
and  that,  in  fine,  another  fiood  of  barbarism,  bearing  slaughter,  rapine, 
and  anarchy  in  its  course,  will  overwhelm  the  world.  This  exclusive 
and  exceeding  dread  of  the  people,  it  does  seem,  might,  some  of  it,  be 
spared  for  their  masters.  The  despotism  of  the  few,  whether  kings, 
nobles,  or  superiors  of  whatever  kind,  is  obviously  to  be  feared,  because 
their  interests  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  many.  That  the  many 
should  deliberately  set  about  oppressing  or  destroying  themselves, 
seems  not  quite  so  clear  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  reasonable  jealousy, 
or  apprehension. 

There  is  danger,  doubtless,  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ascendancy 
and  rule  of  the  many.  But  this  danger  seems  to  be  lessened  by  two  or 
three  considerations,  that  may  justly  be  adduced,  also,  as  strengthening 
my  general  argument  in  &vor  of  the  hopeful  prospects  of  the  world. 

One  is,  the  awakened  caution  of  the  world  on  this  very  subject. 
The  very  alarmists  give  us  encouragement  We  should  not  be  safe 
without  them.  We  would  not  lose  the  tory  party  from  the  world,  for 
any  consideration.  The  popular  movement  of  the  age  needs  an  oppo- 
sition. In  fine,  our  hopes  are  strengthened  by  the  very  circumstances 
that  many  are  beginning  to  fear. 

One  of  the  greatest  occasions  for  alarm,  some  years  ago,  was,  that 
nobody  was  alarmed.  We  seemed  to  think  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  make  orations,  and  sing  anthems,  and  celebrate  feasts,  in  praise  of 
liberty.  But  at  length,  amidst  the  declining  tones  of  that  old  and 
childish  boasting,  a  voice  of  caution  and  of  doubt  has  broke  in,  and  it 
is  waxing  louder  and  louder.  It  is  a  singular  &ct,  that,  at  this  moment, 
in  the  two  fredst  countries  in  the  world,  England  and  America,  the 
number  of  tory  thinkers  is  daily  increasing  —  the  number  of  those,  I 
mean,  who  think  that  government  should  be  strengthened,  and  the 
popular  will  restrained  —  the  number  of  sober  and  cautious  men,  who 
think  that  all  great  changes,  to  be  safe,  must  be  gradual,  and  that  the 
popular  mass  should  be  held  back  rather  than  hurried  forward.  This 
fiict  may  be  held  up  to  us,  I  know,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  by  the 
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caeiBses  of  free  iBStitations ;  but  reall  j  there  could  be  nothing  so  much 
against  us,  as  the  want  of  this  very  &ct  If  there  were  no  fear»  I  repeat, 
there  would  be  no  safety.  If  we  were  all  sleeping,  in  a  situation  which 
demands  the  most  jealous  and  vigilant  watch,  we  should  of  course  be 
lost  No,  this  fear  that  is  springing  up  on  every  side,  so  long  as  £t 
does  not  degenerate  into  pusillanimity,  or  despair,  is  a  sign  and  promise 
of  good.  Nations,  in  proportion  as  they  are  free,  are,  like  indmduals, 
pat  upon  their  moral  responsibility,  and  an  essential  element  of  all  such 
responsibility,  to  render  k  safe,  is  fear.  A  nation  entering  into  battle, 
perhaps,  should  not  fear ;  but  a  nation  entering  into  this  moral  conflict, 
shoula  fear — must  fear  —  or  it  will  be  inevitably  lost. 

Another  encouraging  sign,  is,  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  concerning 
whose  violence  all  these  fears  are  entertained,  has,  m  every  instance, 
thus  &r,  acted  better  than  was  expected  of  them.  This  has  been 
emphatically  the  ease  in  France  and  England ;  and  I  trust  that  when 
the  trial  comes  to  us,  if  it  ever  shall  come,  in  the  shape  of  any  great 
and  palpable  emergency,  like  the  danger  of  civil  war,  or  of  a  division 
of  the  union  —  if  it  ever  shall  come,  in  a  way  to  make  the  people  feel 
that  there  is  real  danger  —  I  trust,  I  say,  that  the  whole  people  of  this 
country  will  show  a  sobriety  and  moderation,  at  least  as  much  beyond 
the  expectation  of  many,  as  did  those  of  Paris  or  of  England.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  imparts  dignity  and  strength  to  the  mind  of  a  people,  to  entrust 
them  with  the  management  of  their  own  afiairs.  Nor  can  it  well  be 
conceived  why  a  little  knowledge  in  the  case  should  drive  them  to 
distraction.  No ;  knowledge  and  responsibility  are  conservative  prin- 
ciples—  they  are  restraining  principles.  A  mob,  rising  against  its 
rulers,  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the  country,  under  a  notion 
that  that  country  belongs  to  their  rulers,  and  not  to  liiem — this  is  a 
thing  we  can  understand.  A  people,  in  a  state  of  pupilage^  may  act  with 
the  wildness  and  caprice  of  children.  But  a  mob  destroying  its  own 
dwellings — a  people  rising  against  itself — an  educatecf  people,  per- 
ceiving its  own  interests,  and  yet  bent  upon  destroying  its  own  inte- 
rests—  this  national  suicide  is  what  no  people  ever  did,  nor  ever  can 
commit 

Besides,  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  a  mob  is  one  thing,  and  a 
whole  people  in  revolt  is  quite  another.  A  mob  may  be  created  in 
some  particular  district,  or  city,  and  it  may  arm  itself  against  a  free 
government,  as  well  as  against  a  despotic  government,  though  it  is  less 
likely  to  do  so ;  but  how  shall  a  whole  people  arise  to  overturn  a 
government  which  a  whole  people,  and  nobody  else,  makes  to  be  what 
It  is?  It  requires  the  keenest  sense  of  oppression  to  arouse  and  com- 
bine a  whole  nation  in  this  manner,  and  how  can  the  thing  happen 
when  there  is  no  oppression  ?  It  must  be  an  extremely  difficult  thing, 
in  either  of  the  liberalized  nations  of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
own  country,  to  kindle  up  such  a  widely-spread  commotion.  If  Paris  were 
always  to  be  France,  as  it  has  been  called  —  if  it  were  to  be  the  nation — 
it  might  be  easy  in  that  country  to  destroy  or  to  construct  a  government 
in  three  days.  But  with  the  waning  power  and  splendor  of  the  court, 
the  extinction  of  a  hereditary  nobility,  and  the  introduction  of  sufirage 
into  the  political  system  of  the  country,  Paris  is  &st  losing  its  far-femed 
distinction.  As  for  England,  its  people  are  too  intelligent,  too  comfort- 
able, and  too  stable  in  cluiracter,  to  render  an  v  such  conclusion  probable. 
Let  any  one  travel  through  that  rich  and  mvored  country — the  most 
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delightful,  the  most  grateful  spectacle  to  the  eye,  take  it  all  in  all, 
of  any  country  under  heaven ;  let  him  see  the  perfection  to  which 
every  thing  is  carried  there  —  agriculture,  mechanism,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  social  comfort;  let  him  gaze,  as  he  passes,  upon  its 
ever-green  fields,  its  lovely  landscapes,  its  old  ancestral  trees,  embower- 
ing thousands  of  beautiful  cottages,  as  well  as  surrounding  hundreds 
of  princely  palaces ;  let  him  linger  about  its  ancient  and  venerable 
churches,  its  mighty  cathedrals,  its  stupendous  ruins,  around  which  the 
affections  of  the  people  are  clinging,  like  the  ever-firesh  ivy  that  clothes 
them ;  and  he  will  find  it  as  difficult,  as  it  would  be  horrible,  to  believe, 
that  the  children  of  the  soil  should  rise  to  carry  fire,  and  sword,  and 
slaughter,  through  that  glorious  and  beautiful  country. 

The  unexpected  length  to  which  this  article  has  run,  although  con- 
sisting of  imperfect  hints,  obliges  me  to  bring  it  abruptly  to  a  close ;  as 
also  to  defer,  till  another  number,  some  observations  wnich  I  intended 
to  offer  on  the  Duties  of  the  Age. 


READING   OP   THE   WILL. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  room,  —  the  rich,  waim  light 
Which  through  the  half-drawn  crimtson  curtains  streamed. 

Softened  a  hlaze  of  splendor  else  too  bright : 
Like  orient  pearl,  the  gold-rimmed  mirrors  eleamed ; 

Blushed  the  pale  statues ;  while  each  pictured  knight 
That  graced  the  walls,  as  fresh  from  slaughter  seemed. 

There  wealth  had  toiled  to  rival  and  outshine 

The  fisudal  pomp  of  old  baronial  line. 

Such  was  the  hall  of  banquet,  where  full  oft 

Had  feasted  high,  the  noble  and  the  fair : 
And  tilled  rank  its  cap  of  pride  had  dofied, 

In  homage  to  the  upstart  millicnaire^ 
Whose  mushroom  lineage  inwardly  it  scoffed. 

Now  at  that  cold  and  final  banquet,  where^ 
As  Hamlet  says,  we  eat  not,  but  are  eat, 
Less  courtly  guests  the  purse-proud  host  had  met. 

Death  had  consigned  him  to  his  mighty  larder. 

And  worms  upon  the  pampered  corse  were  oining: 
For  when  departs  the  soul,  (the  body's  warder,) 

Those  gentry  soon  begin  tneir  loatnsome  twining. 
Unmannered  pioneers!  —  no  high  regard,  or 

Reverence  for  wealth  obstructs  then*  horrid  mining  : 
Cold  clay,  to  them,  is  but  the  '  raw  material,' 
From  pauper  del^  to  'porcelain'  imperiaL 

But  while  below  ground^  Death's  blind  scavengers 
Wound,  through  the  nch  man's  dust,  thdr  aumy  way, 

Avarice,  that  abject  appetite,  which  stirs 
The  hearts  of  reptiles  meaner  far  than  they, 

Had  gathered  to  his  doors  the  flatterers 
Who  came  to  look  for  their  posthumous  pay : 

Hoping — to  liquidate  their  penury's  bill — 

A  fit  'consideration'  in  the  will. 

And  there  they  sat,  'a  goodly  convocation,' 

In  all  the  hollow  circumstance  of  wo ; 
Perfect  in  every  outward  preparation 

Of  solemn  pomp  and  phansaic  show. 
Among  them  there  was  little  conversation. 

For  mutual  hatred  barred  the  feelings'  flow : 
Elach  eyed  his  fellow,  as  a  wolf  might  glare 
Up  from  the  prey  a  nval  seeks  to  uiare. 
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Anon,  the  door  was  opened,  and  walked  in 
A  small,  gray  maa^  and  'neach  hia  arm  he  bore 

That  yellow  preparation  of  a  skin 
HiEht  parchment,  whose  pale  aspect  I  abhor: 

Andli&  the  man  of  law,  now  came  to  spin 
The  legal  yam  which  he  had  writ  before. 

There  was  much  covert  satire  in  his  air, 

Aa  rose  the  group,  and  bow*d  him  to  a  chair. 

Nervous  with  eagerness,  on  thorns  they  sat. 
While  h&  with  much  sangfroid  and  little  hastc^ 

(Although  he  well  knew  what  they  would  be  at,) 
Its  pink- tape  fastenings  from  the  scroll  unlaced. 

At  length,  'twas  all  unfolded,  smooth  and  flat. 
Then  spectacles  upon  his  nose  he  placed ; 

A  moment  pored  in  silence  o'er  the  deed, 

Coughed  solemnly,  and  then  began  to  read. 

*  Being  of  soimd  mind'  — the  scroll  commenced  thus- wise 

Proceeding —  some  old  servants  being  pensioned — 

*  I  eive,  bequeath,  make  over,  and  devise, 

ui  trust'  —  here  two  executors  were  mentioned  — 

*  All  my  hard  cash,  stocks,  bonds,  and  policies, 

(That  none  may  say  m  v  heart  was  ili-intentionedj 
Worth  half  a  million,  if  the  funds  don't  fall, 
To  build  and  to  endow  a  hospital 

*  My  real  estate,  worth  —  say  a  million  more, 

To  build  a  place  of  worship,  I  bestow  : 
To* (here  were  namad  of  friends  above  a  score,) 

'  A  mighty  debt  of —  gratitude  I  owe ; 
But  as  they  all  and  each  have  said  and  swore,     ^ 

That  when  m  v  head  was  laid  the  sod  below, 
Nothing  on  eartn  would  claim  their  further  care, 
I  will  not  mock  with  gifts  their  de^  despair.' 

Here  paused  the  lawyer,  and  looked  slily  round, 

But  on  each  face  met  such  a  leer  and  grin 
Of  fiendish  malice,  that  he  had  good  ground 

To  doubt  the  safety  of  his  musty  skin:: 
For,  though  anothers  wishes  to  expound 

Could  not  injustice  be  construed  a  sin. 
Men  sometimes  on  an  agent  blindly  fall 
Because  they  cannot  reach  the  principal 

For  a  brief  moment,  fury  mastered  speech.: 
'T  was  like  the  pause  ere  yet  the  lighted  train 

The  subterranean  magazine  can  reach, 
Whose  hidden  thunder  spUts  the  rocks  in  twain. 

Then,  in  all  phrase  malignity  can  teach 
To  lip  and  tongue,  burst  passion's  hurricane : 

The  men  stamp^,  hissed,  and  impiously  swore — 

The  women  shrieked,  rush'd  out,  and  slammed  the  doot. 

At  length  a  sense  of  something  like  propriety 

Their  fiery  indignation  'gan  to  cool ; 
Each  was  ashamed  of  havuif  been  so  rioty, 

And  felt  and  looked  a  Uttle  like  a  fool,  — 
As,  with  a  look  of  dolorous  sobriety, 

Much  like  a  child's  who  has  been  whipped  at  school, 
With  heads  depressed,  clench'd  hands,  and  knitted  brows, 
The  group  of  pseudo  mourners  left  the  house. 

And  such  as  thdcs  be  ever  the  reward 

Of  all,  who,  Uke  the  IsraeUles  of  old. 
Make  gold  their  god  —  to  be  at  last  debarred 

From  that  for  which  their  dignity  they  sold. 
The  foulest  leprosy  that  ever  scarr«l 

'The  human  som,  is  greediness  of  gold. 
A  thousand  crimes  its  parentage  may  claimi  — 
Murder  it  anneth,  and  it  buyeth  shams  ! 
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Reader,  —  do  you  skate?  Have  yon  eyer  enjoyed  the  exnldng 
sense  of  standing  upon  some  wide,  ice-bound  rirer,  haying  your  loins 
girded  about,  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  that  pleasant 
pastime  1  If  not,  then  hath  the  culture  of  your  understanding  been 
grievously  neglected.  With  me,  skating  is  a  passion.  When  the  winter 
air  is  mild  and  bracing —  when  there  are  no  clouds  about  the  zenith,  but 
a  few  quiet,  golden  ones,  hanging  like  a  rich  curtain  all  round  the 
horizon  — then  to  step  with  your  glittering  heel  upon  an  expanse  of  con- 
geiated  chrystal,  and  outstrip  the  wind  —  there  is  rapture  in  it.  It  is 
the  quintessence  of  life  and  *  free  moral  agency.'  You  can  go  tckere  you 
list,  and  €ts  you  list ;  &st  or  slow;  gliding  or  shooting  over  the  area  where 
you  are  disporting,  until  it  is  with  lines  *  both  centric  and  eccentric 
scribbled  o'er,'  — and  you  feel  that  you  have  done  wonders.  I  love  to 
push  onward  in  a  straight  line,  or  to  wheel  in  curious  circumgyrations ; 
forming  parallels  and  circles  on  my  bright  high-dutchers;  leaving  droves 
behind,  and  feeling  at  my  heart  the  fi6ry  glow  of  the  skater's  ambition; 
until  the  city,  with  its  spires,  and  flags  flouting  the  sky,  disappears  in 
the  distance.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  —  for  it  is,  next  to  a  sleigh>ride, 
the  very  soul  of  existence.  Nature  to  me  is  very  beautiful  in  winter. 
How  pure  is  the  air  I  What  loveliness,  surpassing  even  the  spring- 
time, rests  on  the  landscape  I  The  hills,  rising  pale  and  blue  afar ;  the 
vales  and  plains,  dotted  with  fiirm-yards,  where  the  herds  are  huddled 
'  in  their  cotes  secure,'  and  the  yellow  straw  or  g^reen  hay,  marks  the 
place  of  their  pleased  imprisonment.  From  the  bam,  you  hear  the 
hollow-sounding  flail  of  the  thresher ;  from  the  street,  near  and  far,  the 
cheerful  jingle  of  bells ;  and  all  around  you,  when  you  gain  some  emi- 
nence, you  behold  the  shining  lakes  and  mountains,  bright  as  silver  in 
the  beams  of  the  sun  !  Then  again,  winter  is  so  perfectly  salubrious. 
Sanctified  and  enshrined  in  its  atmosphere,  *  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  rat,' 
though  never  so  defunct,  are  inofiensive  for  months  ;  whereas,  in  the 
solstice,  they  would  directly  fill  your  nostril  with  indignation,  and  de- 
mand prompt  exequies.  I  say  I  like  winter,  and  I  care  not  who  knows 
it.    He  that  difiers  from  me,  may  go  his  ways.    His  taste  mislikes  me. 

Charles  Kemble  is  probably  one  of  the  best  skaters  in  the  world.  Jehu ! 
how  he  used  to  *  go  it '  on  the  Schuylkill,  —  until  he  seemed,  not  an 
aged,  wig-ensconced  man,  in  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  but  a 
creature  of  the  elements,  endowed  with  the  power  of  out-chasing  the 
very  lightnings  of  heaven.  His  elementary  instruction  began  on  the 
Serpentine,  in  London;  it  was  completed  in  Germany;  and  he  now 
stands  before  the  world,  accounted  a  superior  skater  —  oh,  very  much 
80  I     But  he  is  very  dull  in  Macbeth. 


WiNTBR  gives  energy  to  every  thing.  A  full  city,  in  sleighing- 
time,  is  a  perfect  carnival.  Whew  1 — ^how  the  cutters,  pungs,  and  fours- 
in-hand,  sweep  over  the  pav^ !    How  the  bells  tintinnabulate !    Woman 
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looks  sweeter  then,  than  ever.  The  demoiselle  in  her  boa,  with  her 
mufT  and  fur-shoes,  pres^its  a  picture  of  warmth  and  comfort,  that  you 
cannot  too  much  admire.  At  this  season  —  perhaps  in  this  I  am  pecu- 
liar — '  high  mountains  are  a  feeling.'  How  I  should  liked  to  have 
been  with  Napoleon,  when  he  crossed  those  wintry  Alps !  —  to  have 
shared  in  the  excitement  —  the  danger  —  the  triumph  I  Never,  in  all 
his  brilliant  career,  did  he  perform  an  act  more  sublime  and  powerful, 
in  my  eyes.  This  alone,  had  he  achieved  nothing  more,  would  have 
stamped  him  the  greatest  Captain  of  his  ag& 


Appropos  of  Napoleon.  I  remember  hearing  from  somebody,  or 
reading  in  some  book,  or  pamphlet,  or  newspaper  —  bear  with  me,  kind 
reader,  in  this  incertitude,  for  I  have  forgotten  all  the  particulars  —  an 
anecdote  of  him,  that  seems  to  me  worth  preserving  —  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say,  rescuing  —  from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  is  rapidly 
hastening.  It  finely  illustrates  one  portion  of  his  infinitely-diversified 
character ;  and  I  marvel  that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  or  the  researches 
of  all  his  biographers,  eulogists,  critics,  and  censors.  I  must  be  forgiven, 
if,  in  recalling  it,  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  lapse  from  historical  accuracy : 
I  am  a  sad  bungler  at  dates,  and  my  library  boasts  not  a  *  Chronology.' 

Thus  ran  the  tale.  One  of  the  deienus^  whom  the  abrupt  resumption 
of  hostilities  afler  the  short  peace  of —  Tilsit,  was  it  1  —  found  a  wan- 
derer upon  the  French  soil,  for  his  greater  misfortune,  was  an  English- 
man of  large  fortune,  and  some  rank  above  that  of  a  mere  private  gentle- 
man—  but  whether  knight,  baron,  or  baronet,  is  more  than  I  can 
remember.  He  was  a  widower,  with  an  only  child,  a  daughter.  He 
had  become  personally  known  to  the  Emperor,  when  First  Consul,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  them.  This  friend- 
ship was  in  some  sort  renewed,  when  the  Englishman  became  an  invo- 
luntary resident  of  the  French  capital ;  the  rigors  of  detention  and  sur- 
veillance were  much  soflened  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  often  a  partaker 
of  the  Emperor's  hospitality  —  not  indeed  at  the  formal  levees  and  soirees 
of  the  palace,  but  in  private  and  familiar  visits,  of  which  Napoleon  was 
fond,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  appropriated  as  much  of  his 
time,  as  could  be  spared  from  the  immense  number  and  magnitude  of 
his  burdensome  imperial  occupations.  The  Englishman  was  discreet, 
and  the  monarch  condescending ;  their  Ute-orUles  were,  therefore,  not 
infrequent,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  their  repetition. 

The  child  of  the  Englishman  had  been  placed  at  a  school  in  one  of 
the  provincial  towns ;  but  he  solicited  and  obtained  from  his  imperial 
friend  permission  for  her  to  join  him  at  Paris.  He  received  intelligence 
of  her  setting  out,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  domestic ;  but  days  passed 
away,  and  she  came  not  to  lighten  his  solitude.  His  anxiety  and  alarm 
gained  strength,  day  after  day,  until  at  length  they  drove  him  almost  to 
frenzy.  He  implored  leave  to  proceed  in  search  of  her,  and  it  was 
granted ;  but  the  search  proved  unavailing.  He  was  enabled  to  trace 
her  some  distance  on  her  journey  to  the  capital,  but  at  a  certain  point, 
all  indications  disappeared,  and  he  was  driven  to  the  miserable  convic- 
tion that,  in  some  mysterious  and  unaccountable  manner,  she  had  perished. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  almost  heart-broken. 
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The  morniDg  after  his  arrival,  he  was  astonished  by  a  sudden  visit 
from  an  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  gens-d'arroes,  vi^ho  arrested  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  His  first  emotion  was  astonishment  — 
his  second  indignation :  and  this  was  not  a  little  heightened,  when  the 
officer,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  harshness  and  brusquerie,  announced 
to  him  that  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor, 
and  that  he  was  to  be  confined,  en  secret,  until  the  day  of  his  trial  before 
a  military  commission. 

His  temper  was  naturally  quick  and  ardent,  and  it  vented  itself  in 
reproaches,  exclamations,  and  perhaps  a  few  oaths  —  but  as  they  were 
uttered  in  English,  they  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  on  the  officer.  He 
was  placed  in  a  carriage  —  the  blinds  were  drawn  —  and  the  horses 
started  at  full  speed. 

Afler  riding  some  distance,  but  in  what  direction  the  prisoner  could 
not  determine,  by  reason  of  the  closeness  of  the  vehicle,  it  stopped  sud- 
denly —  a  bandage  was  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  he  was  led  mto  some 
building ;  but  whether  the  Conciergerie,  or  the  Bic^tre,  he  could  only 
conjecture.  After  traversing  various  passages,  in  silence,  but  brooding 
over  his  wrongs,  and  almost  bursting  with  indignation,  his  progress  was 
arrested,  the  blind  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  found  himself  in 
presence  of  his  friend^  the  Emperor.  His  first  glance  conveyed  mere 
wonder;  but  those  which  followed  it,  were  glowing  with  anger,  which 
increased  at  every  moment.  The  brow  of  Napoleon  wore  a  gloomy 
frown,  bat  the  heart  of  the  Englishman  was  too  full  of  wrath  to  quail 
even  before  that  fearful  sign ;  it  was  but  reflected  from  his  own  bold 
front.  *  Tyrant  V  he  exclaimed  —  but  before  he  could  add  another  word, 
a  door  was  fiung  open,  and  his  blooming  child  bounded,  all  life  and  love- 
liness, into  his  arms.  Amazement  and  happiness  made  him  dumb; 
and  Napoleon,  smiling  as  none  but  him  could  smile,  turned  to  leave  the 
room,  with  the  single  remark :  *  Joy  and  surprise  would  have  turned 
your  brain ;  it  was  better  to  prepare  you  for  tne  shock,  by  rousing  you 
to  anger.' 

The  surpassing  skill  of  Fouch^'s  myrmidons  had  been  called  into 
employment  by  the  Emperor's  command,  and  had  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  child,  —  but  how,  or  where,  I  have  forgotten. 


Poor  Napoleon  I  I  can  never  think  of  his  brilliant  career,  and 
desolate  end,  without  feeling  the  sublimity  of  Massillon's  ejaculation 
over  the  dead  body  of  his  monarch,  as  it  lay  in  state  before  him,  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  *  *  God  alone  is  great  P  He  commissions 
Death,  with  his  cold  shaft,  and  the  mighty  are  fallen.  The  cemetery  is 
sublimer  than  the  battle,  or  the  coronation.  There  speaks  a  power 
which  is  beyond  all  others  ;  there,  in  the  rustling  grass,  or  whisper  of 
the  cypress,  we  hear  the  knell  of  nations,  and  the  prophecy  of  that  to 
which  they  all  must  come  —  to  dust  and  silence  1  I  am  tempted,  here, 
to  transcribe  one  of  the  noblest  poems  ever  written  in  our  language.  It 
may  be  familiar  to  some  of  my  readers,  but  it  is  worth  a  hundred 
perusals ;  while  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  I  convey  a  treasure  and 
a  talisman  —  a  memento  mori.    The  author,  Herbert  Knowles,  wrote  it 
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at  twilight,  in  the  church-yard  of  Richmond,  England.      Shortly 
afiernrard,  *  he  died  and  was  buried/  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood. 

THE  DEAD. 


*  M BTHTirKS  it  is  f[OoA  to  b«  here  t  if  thon  wilt,  let  us  buOd  three  tabernmelee ;  one  for  thee,  one 
for  MoMT,  ead  one  for  Eliai.*  Ths  Bibi^. 

Mbtrinks  it  is  sood  to  be  here : 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build —  but  for  whom? 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  evening  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  Dead,  and  the  place  of  the  tomb« 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition?  Ah  no! 
Affrighted,  he  ahrinketh  away ; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below. 
In  a  dark  narrow  cave,  and  begirt  with  cold  clay, 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles,  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty?  Ahnol  —  she  forgets 
The  charm  that  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm,  that  he  frets 
The  skin  that,  but  yesterday,  fools  could  adore^ 
For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  that  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride,  — 
To  the  trappings  that  dizen  the  proud  ? 

Alas !  they  are  all  laid  aside ; 
For  here's  neither  wealth  nor  adornment  allow* d, 
Save  the  long  winding  sheet,  and  the  fringe  of  the  shroud. 

Unto  Riches?  Alas  I —  'tis  in  vain ; 
Who  here  in  their  turns  have  been  hid, 

Their  wealth  is  all  souandered  affain ; 
And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid, 
Save  the  tinsel  that  shines  on  the  dark  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasures  that  Mirth  can  afford  ? 
The  revel  —  the  laugh  —  and  the  jeer  ? 

Ah !  here  is  a  plentifiii  board ; 
But  the  guests  are  all  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer, 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Aflection  and  Love  ? 
Ah  no!  they  have  withered  and  died. 

Or  flown  with  the  spirit  above ; 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters,  are  laid  side  by  side, 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  rephed. 

Unto  Sorrow  ?  The  dead  cannot  grieve ; 
Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh,  meets  mine  ear, 

Which  compassion  itself  could  relieve ; 
Ah,  sweetly  thev  slumber,  nor  love,  hope,  nor  fear — 
Peace,  peace  is  the  watch- word,  —  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow  ? 
Ah,  no ! — for  his  empire  is  known, — 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow ; 
Beneath  the  cold  head,  and  around  the  dark  stone, 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  can  disown. 

The  firBt  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise : 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  insures  it  iul611ed, 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  Sacrifice, 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both,  when  he  rose  to  the  skies ! 


Some  one  of  our  countrymen  has  written  :  *  I  never  shun  a  grave- 
yard.    The  thoughtful  melancholy  it  inspires,  is  grateful  rather  than 
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displeasing  to  me.'  Here  we  differ.  I  do  shun  it ;  and  I  hope  a  good 
Providence  will  keep  me  out  of  one  hx  a  long  time.  I  desire  not  a 
freehold  in  any  such  premises.  I  like  the  liberal  air  —  the  golden 
sunshine  —  the  excursive  thought ;  and  I  pray  Heaven  to  detain  me 
long  from  that  ancient  receptacle,  where  my  kinamcai  are  inumed. 
Give  me  the  vital  principle  below  the  sun;  and  though  I  cannot  be 
astonishingly  useful  to  my  fellow  beings,  or  carve  my  name,  just  now, 
high  on  the  records  of  fame,  1  can  at  least  enjoy  the  luxury  of  fancy, 
feeding,  and  respiration,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasing  employment 
of  dreaming  —  which  is  in  itself  worth  a  dukedom  —  and  the  rapture  of 
eye-sight.  I  love  not  your  sackloth  misanthrope,  whose  whole  life  is 
darkened  by  the  fear  of  its  inevitable  close,  and  embittered  in  the 
mazes  of  metaphysics. 


Speaking  of  metaphysics,  reminds  me  of  Bob  Edwards.  Reader, 
thou  art  already  acquainted  with  Bob  —  thou  hast  had  a  touch  of  his 
quality  in  the  potato  line,  and  hast  borne  him  company  in  sundry 
expeditions  from  the  sacred  groves  of  Academus  ;  thou  hast  seen,  that, 
hy  deeds  of  valiant  daring,  he  had  built  up  for  himself  a  &me  which 
extended  &r  beyond  the  terrestrial  limits  that  were  allowed  us  for  the 
exercise  of  our  corporeal  functions,  by  the  individual  who  instructed 
the  youthful  creatures  of  our  imaginations  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  —  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  immortal  poet, 

'  Taught  our  young  ideas  how  to  shoot' 

He  was  the  plague  of  the  farmers  —  the  glory  of  the  jollifiers  —  the 
terror  of  the  mothers,  and  the  passion  of  the  daughters  — '  all  over 
the  world,  for  thirty  miles  round* 

He  was  an  uncommon  youth,  was  Bob —  Oh,  quite  so  I 

Bob  had  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  his 
satellites  with  unspeakable  reverence.  By  tacit  consent,  he  was  vested 
with  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  little  commonwealth.  He  sat  in 
judgment  upon  all  questions  of  law  or  equity,  arising^  between  its 
juvenile  members.  He  delivered  his  opinion  like  the  Oracle  of 
Delphos,  and  his  decrees  were  final. 

It  was  winter — the  length  of  the  evenings  were  remarkable  for  the 
time  of  year — the  frigidity  of  the  circumambient  atmosphere  was — 
very  considerable.     A  thought  smote  Bob. 

He  called  his  associates  together  —  he  made  a  speech  —  in  which, 
with  all  the  alternate  fire  and  pathos  of  his  Heaven-oom  eloquence,  he 
described  the  trying  position  in  which  the  severity  of  the  weather  had 
placed  them.  He  spoke  of  the  physical  enjoyments  of  the  human  race 
as  empty  vanities,  which  an  all-wise  Providence,  for  his  own  good 
purpose,  had  qualified  with  pains  and  penalties.  He  adverted,  in  melt- 
ing terms,  to  the  uncommon  scarcity  of  game,  by  which,  for  a  time,  they 
were  debarred  from  the  dignified  and  soul-ennobling  pursuit  of  hunting 
foxes.  He  went  on  to  observe,  that  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  was  one  of  the  first  duties  of  man ;  and  after  enlarging  with 
great  talent  upon  this  incontrovertible  position,  he  proposed  to  his  audi- 
tors that  they  should  organize  a  society  for  the  discussion  of  subjects 
involving  que^ions  of  abstract  science.     (By  the  way,  there  are  plenty 
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of  such  discussions  and  societies  now-a-days,  of  which  eui  bimo  should 
be  the  motto,  but  whereof  I  would  uot  for  a  ton  of  gold  be  supposed  to 
speak  lightly.  Oh,  by  no  means  1)  He  proceeded  to  explain  his  views 
at  length,  and  his  purpose  having  been  received  with  a  unanimous 
approval,  the  constitution  was  sifirned,  the  officers  were  elected^  and  Bob 
was  placed  in  the  Presidential  chair  of 

THE    METAPHYSICAL   SOCIETY. 

And  now,  reader,  Bob  was  in  his  glory.  Many  were  the  discussions 
held  by  that  erudite  body,  and  numerous  were  the  elucidations  of  the 
scienti£c  mysteries  which  had  baffled  the  mightiest  intellects  of  past 
ages.  I  do  especially  remember  me  of  one  discussion,  in  which  our 
venerated  President  himself  largely  participated.  It  was  deemed  of 
much  interest  to  the  cause  of  learning,  that  the  debates  of  the  Society 
should  be  preserved  on  record;  wherefore,  the  office  of  Grand  Stenogra- 
pher had  been  instituted,  into  which  responsible  station  I  had  been  sworn, 
with  great  solemnity,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  period  to  which  I  refer. 

It  had  been  determined  to  hold  a  grand  debate  upon  a  Question  of 
grave  importance.  The  President's  proclamation  had  gone  forth,  with 
an  imposing  aspect.  Three  gigantic  hand-bills  were  indited  by  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  One  of  these  was  &stened  with  ten-penny  nails  upon 
the  portal  of  tne  Interniculum  Frumenti,  (as  the  corn-crib  was  classically 
denominated ;)  a  second  on  the  vestibulum  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses, 
(or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  common  people,  the  Pig-pen,)  and  the  third 
was  emblazoned  on  the  academic  StabuluoL 

I  subjoin  a  true  copy  of  the  document,  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Society. 

'SOCII     S0CIETATI8    MET  A  PH78  I  CJE. 

'  ConTocaboDt  in  sedibos  Academis  C e,  dimidium  hone  post  septimmn,  die 

JotIs,  Tigesimo  Januarii 

'  Orationis  argxunentum  eit  maximi  momenti,  quia  involvit  casoB  aeientiae,  antea 
nunquam  agitatoa, 

'  duamobrem,  nos,  Prsfectus  hujus  Societatis  eruditss,  per  hoc  majfidamus  omnibus 
aociis,  fautoribtts  Metaj^hysicaram,  congregare  accurate  ndibuB  ante  dietis. 

*  Questio  quie]  proponitur  argumento,  ut  sequitiu':  '  An  chimera,  bombinans  in  vacuo^ 
devorat  xeundas  intenti(mes.* 

*  In  hoc  re,  auaqtiain  aberramini,  sub  poena  aexdecim  caudarum  ganorum. 

*R0BEBTU8  EDWATtDUS,   PtOS} 

Such  was  the  manifesto  of  President  Bob ;  and  it  may  not  be  imi- 
proper  to  annex,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  a  true  rendition 
into  the  vernacular,  of  the  question  on  which  the  Metaphysical  Society 
was  to  exercise  its  intellectual  energies. 

This,  then,  was  the  subject  of  discussion :  '  Whtihtr  a  chvmtra^  runii- 
naiing  in  a  vacuum^  devoureth  second  intentiojts' 

The  erudite  reader  cannot  fiiil  to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  its  tendency  to  create  an  irrepressible  interest  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  I  pass  over  the  various  speculations  on  the  subject,  which 
had  agitated  the  philosophical  world  previous  to  the  assembling  of  this 
august  body:  and,  deeming  that  the  preceding  remarks  sufficiently 
introduce  the  main  object,  I  plunge  at  once,  in  medias  res. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six,  a  grand  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical 
Society  of  C    ■  .a  was  held  in  the  academic  buildings  of  that  ilk.     At 
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thirty  minutes  and  seventeen  seconds  past  seven  o'clock,  post  meridieni, 
the  great  door  of  the  ante-room  was  thrown  open,  and  Uie  President,  sup- 
ported on  the  right  by  the  chief  Curator,  Jehoiakim  Smilax,  and  on  the 
left  by  the  Censor^general,  Eliphalet  Flunk,  entered  the  hall,  with  a 
dignified  step. 

The  members  rose  in  respectful  silence,  and  the  President,  acknow* 
lodging'  their  salutations  with  gracious  condescension,  passed  on  to  his 
ofBcial  seat.  The  attendant  officers  sat  in  their  respective  places,  on 
either  side  of  the  Presidential  chair,  and  the  Qrand  Steno^jj^r,  John 
OUapod*  surrounded  by  the  insignia  of  his  station,  occupied  his  accusf- 
tamed  conspicuous  position. 

The  half,  which  was  of  large  dimensions,  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
with  five  dipt  causes,  of  a  superior  quality,  tastefully  arranged  in  porter 
bottles,  of  a  sea-green  hua  The  whole  scene  presented  an  imposing 
aspect,  and  was  calculated  to  inspire  the  beholder  with  feelings  of  solem- 
oityandawe. 

My  space  will  not  permit  me  to  extract  from  the  records  the  whole 
of  the  President's  address,  which  followed  an  unbroken  silence  of  three 
minutes,  one  quarter,  and  some  odd  seconds.  I  subjoin  only  these  obser- 
vations: 

*  Mt  Brsthren  :  Yoa  are  asaembled  to  give  to  a  subject  vrhicb  haa  heretofore  con- 
founded the  wiadom  of  man,  the  infallible  teat  of  your  deliberationa.  The  eyes  of  aU 
£«fwie  are  mntn  you ;  and  you  occupy  an  altitude  before  both  hemispherea,  calculated 
to  call  forth  your  undivided  encK^ies.    Comment  from  me  were  useleaa. 

*  Now  therefbre,  brethren,  invoKing  the  aid  of  our  blessed  Minerya  to  your  righteous 
•ndeayoura,  I  ouaff  this  smaller ^  otherwise  called  cock-tail,  to  the  victory  of  truth,  and 
the  downfiill  or  error.' 

He  spake  —  and  taking  from  the  custody  of  the  Grand  Treasurer,  who 
was  in  waiting  by  his  side,  a  tin  cup  of  considerable  capability,  he  trans- 
ferred the  generous  fluid  contained  therein,  to  the  interior  of  his  abdo- 
minal regions.  His  replenished  corpus  sank  gently  into  the  official 
receptacle,  where,  after  recovering  his  natural  equilibrium,  he  signified 
to  the  brethren  his  pleasure  that  the  discussion  should  commence. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Elnathan  Rummins  arose,  and  and  thus  addressed  th^ 
assembly: 

'  Ma.  PaanDBirr :  In  geUing  myself  up  to  discourse  to  this  learned  body  on  the 
afiirmalive  aide  of  the  Question  submitted  to  our  decision,  I  feel  a  diffidence  commen- 
surate with  the  stupenaousness  of  the  subject.  Yet,  having  bestowed  upon  it  much 
studious  research  and  attention,  I  feel  imperiously  bound  to  express  it  as  my  decided 
<^nion,  that  a  ohimera,  ruminating  in  a  Tacuum,  does  devour  second  intentiona.  I 
will  briefly  submit  my  reasons. 

*  Firstly^ — I  willtuce  leave  to  premise,  that  after  serious  and  mature  deliberation,  I 
have  brought  my  mind  to  the  settled  belief  that  Metaphysics  is  considerable  of  a 
science — that  all  the  ideas  we  have,  are  derived  from  two  sources/^  viz:  sensation  and 
reflection,  —  and  that  the  lauer  is  the  root  from  which  all  abstract  ideas  are  generated. 

*  lam  discussing  this  question,  Mr.  President,  upon  the  supposition  that  tte  doctrine 
of  abstract  ideas  is  fully  established.  In  my  mind,  it  is  entirely  so,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  argue  this  disputed  point.  If  my  premises  are  false,  my  conclusions  will 
ooUapae,  and  mv  learned  opponent  must  benefit  by  the  error. 

*  What  is  a  ckimera^  in  tne  modern  philosophical  sense  1  Sir,  we  can  derive  no 
Idea  of  It  from  our  senses;  the  facultv  of  abstraction  must  be  resorted  to  for  a  defini- 
tion ;  the  mind  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  contemplation  of  external  objects,  and, 
wrapping  itself  in  the  solitude  of  its  own  originality,  must  frame  from  its  own  exdu* 
«ive  resources,  an  idea  of  this  singular  being. 

'  But  notwithstanding^  this  apparent  difficulty,  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  easy 
jthan  a  description  of  this  idea.  My  own  reflections  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  a  ckimtr^  is  an  immaterial^  incorporeal^  iiUangi^j  and  invisikle  essence, 
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^ving  no  local  ktibiiaiion,  and  possessing  neither  form,  extension,  nor  substance. 
Thus,  I  may  indulge  the  pleasins  hope,  that  I  have,  in  a  very  simple  manneri  con-> 
Teyed  to  the  Society  a  clear  apprenension  of  the  nature  of  this  abstraction. 

'Prom  thisdoKription,  it  wQl be  perceived,  that  a  chimera  possessee  no  ineafnaie 
•ttribuleS)  but  is  the  emaaation  of  a  spiritual  essence,  and  thereibre  must  be  eminently 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  thought,  or,  in  other  words,  ofrvminalion, 

'  Having  thus  briefly  pointed  out  the  abstracf  idea  of  a  chimera,  and  proved  its 
implied  powers  of  rumination,  I  proceed,  secondly,  to  show  that  it  possesses  the 
undoubted  capability  of  ruminating  in  a  vacuum.  To  this  end,  let  me  very  properly 
show  the  nature  of  a  vacuum.    Little  need  be  said  on  tliis  subject* 

*  Accoiding  to  some  modem  philosophers,  there  are  several  species  of  vacua, — but 
the  vacuum  cacervatum  is  that  to  which  I  particularly  refer ;  this  is  conceived  as  a 
space  entirely  destitute  of  matter ;  and,  in  my  apprehension,  its  existence  was  success' 
lully  urged  by  those  illustrious  men  who  professed  the  Pythagorean,  the  EpicureAi^ 
luid  the  Corpuscularian  philosophy :  but  as  the  human  mind  is  composed  of  discord- 
ant principles,  the  spirit  of  opposition  (for  I  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  been  any  thing 
c^,)  induced  the  advocates  of  the  Cartesian  doctrines  to  deny  its  existence.  They 
urged,  that  if  there  be  nothing  material  in  an  enclosed  space,  the  walls  of  the  enclo- 
sure must  be  brought  into  contact  -,  thus  insisting  upon  the  principle,  that  extension 
is  mailer.  But  the  Corpuscular  authors,  with  much  promptness,  refuted  the  arguments 
c^the  Cartesians  and  Peripatetics,  by  the  existence  of  various  circumstances;  and  they 
instanced  planetary  and  cometary  motion  — >  the  fall  of  bodies — the  vibration  of  tlie 
pendulum  —  re-reiraction  and  condensation — the  divisibility  of  matter,  etc 

'  Now  permit  me  to  observe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  effect 
motion  in  a  plenum.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  this  position  depend  for  support  upon 
my  bare  assertion —  I  am  borne  out  in  it  by  the  dictum  of  Lucretius, — thus:  *  Prin- 
cipiwn  quonam  eedendinmlla  daret  res,  — widique  materies  qnoniam  sUpata  fnisset.* 
Although  I  might  well  rest  here,  Mr.  President,  upon  such  mighty  authority,  I  will 
nevertheless  enter  upon  the  proofs  which  go  to  the  establishing  of  this  principles 

'  First.  All  motion  is  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  a  curve  whidi  returns  into  itself^— 
as,  for  example,  the  circle  and  the  ellipsis — or  in  one  that  does  not  retiuti  into  itself,  as 
the  parabolic  curve.  Second — that  the  moving  force  must  always  be  greater  than  the 
resistance.  Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  this,  that  no  quantum  of  force,  even  though 
increased  ad  ii^nitum,  can  produce  motion,  where  the  resistance  is  also  infinite: 
consequently,  it  is  not  possible  that  motion  can  exist,  either  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  a 
non-returning  curve;  because,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  amounts  of  force  and 
resistance  would  oounteriialanoe  each  other,  —  that  is,  they  would  be  infinite. 

*  You  will  therefore  perceive,  Mr.  President,  that  there  remains  only  the  motion  of  a 
revolving  curve  practicable  — and  this  must  either  be  a  revolution  upon  an  axis,  or  an 
annular  motion  round  a  stationary  body :  now  both  of  these  would  be  impossible  in  an 
elliptic  curve,  and  consequently,  all  motion  must  be  in  circles  geometrically  true ;  and 
the  bodies  thus  revolving  must  eithor  be  spheres,  spheroids,  or  cylinders — otherwise 
the  revolution  in  a  plenum  would  be  altogether  impracticable.  But,  Sir^  such  figures 
and  motions  have  no  existence  in  nature ;  yet  we  know,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
■enses,  that  motion,  in  a  non-returning  curve,  does  exist — therefore  a  vacuum  must 


'  EUiving  now  shown  that  a  chimera  is  a  ereature  of  the  imagination,  and  that  there- 
fore it  does  not  require  the  inhalation  of  atmospheric  air  to  support  life,  and  having 
shown  the  nature  and  existence  of  the  vacuum,  it  is  of  course  evident  that  a  chimera 
may  ruminate  in  a  vacuum. 

'  I  proeeed,  in  the  next  place,  to  demonstrate,  that  a  chimera  thus  ruminating,  doei 
devour  second  intentions.^ 


At  this  stage  of  his  speech,  Rummins  sxhibited  symptoms  of  exhatis* 
tion,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Tompkins,  the  qaestibn  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  ensuing  meeting.  Wheneyer  I  feel  disposed  to 
make  my  reader  bolt  a  few  solids,  amonff  his  intellectual  edibles,  I  shall 
fling  in  a  scrap  from  the  *  Society.'  I  think  I  can  demonstiMe  hereby, 
that  a  great  deal  of  plausible  argument  can  be  used,  to  demonstrate  a 
small  amount  of  ftct,  mingled  with  an  immensity  of  error.  Metephysics, 
Dow^aHlays,  cannot  be  deemed  a  yery  deaf  scisnce.      Muddy  brains 
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have  elucidated  it  to  death.  That  was  not  a  had  description  of  the  art 
given  hy  the  Scotchman :  *  Metaphysics,  mon,  is  where  the  hearers  dinna 
ken  what  the  speaker  is  talking  anent,  and  he  does  na  ken  himsel' :' 
hut  the  following  definition  of  one  of  the  metaphysical  tribe,  by  my  friend 
Norman  Leslie,  is  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  can  be  found :  Metaphysi- 
cian :  Encountered  a  Doctor.' 


Is  IT  not  singrular,  how  one  thought  brings  on  another !  Now  this 
slight  discussion  of  metaphysics  and  abstraction,  reminds  me  of  a 
bachelor,  an  accidental  and  slight  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  remains 
in  single  blessedness,  because,  he  says,  he  has  always  been  accustomed, 
'  e'en  from  his  boyish  days,'  to  look  at  women  in  the  abstract.  Fine 
eyes,  he  regards  merely  as  filmy  globes  of  water,  that  shut  their  coward 
gates  against  an  atom  j  lips,  he  deems  but  horizontal  lines  of  flesh,  con- 
stituting the  aperture  into  which  beef,  pork,  potatoes,  and  other  eatable 
substances,  periodically  enter.  The  bloom  on  the  cheek  of  woman,  he 
considers  superfluous  blood,  prophetic  of  speedy  decay ;  smiles,  in  his 
esteem,  are  merely  the  efiect  of  nervous  excitement ;  and  frowns,  he 
thinks,  are  the  proper  elucidators  of  the  human  heart,  especially 
woman's,  which  he  says  has  always  a  small  portion  of  discontent  and 
anxiety  predominant  therein.  Holding  such  notions,  he  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  unhappy ;  but  he  dissipates  his  ennui  by  a  copious  reception 
of  vinous  fluids ;  and  is,  moreover,  a  potent  eater  of  oysters.  I  am  half 
inclined  to  believe  in  m^empsychosis,  and  to  suppose  tbat  the  souls  of 
these  testaceous  articles  —  if  souls  they  have  —  ascend  him  into  the 
brain,  and  give  the  impetus  to  his  present  opinions.  At  any  rate, 
he  is  quite  a  dolt  I  always  cut  him  in  the  street.  His  reckless  life 
has  undone  him,  as  it  were.  He  owes  every  body ;  has  been  often  in 
jail ;  and  those  who  keep  his  company,  are  m  something  such  a  situa^ 
tion  as  one  would  be  at  sea,  in  a  leaky  boat;  —  they  must  be  evermore 
'  bailing  him  out.'  I  think  he  has  come  to  his  present  sentiments,  in 
consequence  of  the  treatment  he  receives ;  every  body,  females  especially, 
considiering  him  a  nonentity,  —  while  he  looks  at  them  in  the  abstract 


To-MORROW  will  be  Christmas.  Happy  day!  How  I  envy  the 
young  hearts  that  its  advent  will  cheer  I  —  whose  elastic  and  bounding 
aflections  it  will  revive  and  strengthen !  Would  to  heaven  I  were  a 
millionaire,  for  to-morrow  only !  There  should  not  be  a  rosy  face  in 
the  Union,  that  should  not  be  the  brighter  for  my  benefactions.  I  would 
distribute  presents  to  every  urchin  and  miss  I  met ;  and  that  holiest  of 
all  pleasures,  benevolence,  should  nestle  warmly  in  my  bosom.  God 
bless  the  children  1  —  unsullied  by  the  ^leful  contacts  of  the  world ; 
fresh  in  their  feelings,  simple  in  their  desires,  fervent  in  their  loves,  they 
are  the  emblems  of  blessedness  and  peace.  Truly  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven:  and  sweetly  did  the  characteristic  meekness  of 
our  Saviour  appear  wnen  he  said, '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me !' 
Would  that  I  were  again  a  boy !  Would  that  I  had  my  few  years  to 
live  over  again !     I  would  enjoy  the  present,  as  it  rolled  on  the  future ; 
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I  would  revel  in  the  light  of  sparkling  eyes,  and  the  smile  of  lips,  that 
the  grave  has  closed  and  sealed  forever  I  I  would  sing,  and  shout,  and 
fly  my  kite,  and  glide  down  the  snowy  hill,  on  my  little  craft,  as  in  days 
of  yore.  I  would  enjoy  the  spring,  as  I  used  once  to  do ;  that  pleasant 
season,  as  William  Lackaday,  Esquire,  observes  in  the  play,  '  when 
the  balmy  breezes  is  a-blowin',  and  the  primroses  peeps  out*  and  the  little 
birds  begins  for  to  sing ;'  —  and  I  would  make  it  a  pointy  to  have  iw 
enemies.  I  would  do  this  without  being  a  Joseph  Sur&ce,  too ;  for  I 
hold  insincerity  to  be  the  most  detestable  of  all  the  vices  for  which  men 
go  unhung. 

It  strikes  me,  that  Christmas  is  not  celebrated  with  such  soberness 
and  godliness  as  it  was  wont  to  be.  People  drink  more  than  formerly ; 
they  do  not  become  devout  over  the  deceased  turkey,  or  adolescent  hen, 
that  lies  in  solemn  lifelessness  before  the  eater ;  but  they  meet  in  clubs,  and 
consort  with  publicans  and  sinners.  If  Christmas  happeneth  toward 
the  close  of  the  week,  they  *  keep  up'  the  same  until  Sunday  hath  gone 
by;  and  it  is  not  until  the  even  song  of  the  second  day  of  the  week  ensu' 
ing  the  festival,  that  they  can  bring  themselves  to  cease  from  their 
wassail ;  and  even  then  they  do  it  with  much  —  oh !  considerable  — 
reluctance,  —  exclaiming,  as  they  ruminate  bedward,  *  Sic  transit  gloria 
Monday  P 


Before  I  close  with  Christmas,  let  me  relate  a  little  story,  just  now 
told  me,  connected  in  some  degree  with  that  glorious  holiday. 

Publicans  are  classed,  in  the  New  Testament,  with  sinners,  as  though 
there  were  something  demoralizing  in  the  business  of  keeping  open 
house ;  but  if  the  conjunction  be  not  an  error  of  the  translators,  I  know 
of  at  least  one  exception  to  the  rule.  The  individual  is  hereby  immor- 
talized. 

Some  twenty  or  twenty-five,  or  it  may  be  thirty  years  ago,  the  land- 
lord of  the  Bush  tavern  in  Bristol  (England)  was  so  far  a  benevolent 
man,  that  on  every  Christmas-day  he  used  to  set  an  immense  table,  at 
which  whosoever  would  was  at  liberty  to  sit  and  replenish  his  inner 
man  with  as  much  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  as  he  could  dispose 
of —  a  privilege  of  which,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  the  poor  of  that 
ancient  and  by  no  means  elegant  city  were  not  backward  to  avail  them- 
selves. But  the  dinner  alone,  flanked  as  it  was  by  an  ad  libitum  dis- 
tribution of  stout  ale  and  cider,  could  not  appease  the  generous  propen- 
sities of  mine  host  of  the  Bush :  he  was  in  the  habit,  also,  of  giving  away 
a  score  of  guineas,  upon  the  same  anniversary,  which  were  bestowed, 
in  small  sums  of  from  five  shillings  to  twenty,  upon  such  of  the  free 
guests  as  appeared  to  stand  most  in  need  of  something  more  than  a  dinner. 

It  had  been  observed  for  some  weeks,  toward  the  close  of  a  particular 
year,  which  I  do  not  remember,  that  an  elderly  personage,  whom  nobody 
knew,  was  in  the  habit  of  stepping  into  the  Bush  every  day,  and  taking 
a  single  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  with  which  he  contrived  to  dally 
80  long  as  was  requisite  for  the  thorough  perusal  of  a  London  paper, 
brought  down  by  the  guard  of  one  of  the  night  coaches.  A  London 
paper  was  a  ffreat  thing,  at  that  time,  in  Bristol.  The  gentleman  was 
elderly,  as  I  have  said ;  and  moreover,  his  person  and  garb,  as  well  as 
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his  habits,  gave  token  of  poverty.  He  was  thin,  and  apparently  feeble  j 
his  coat  was  seedy,  bis  hat  rusty,  his  nether  habiliments  thread-barei 
and  otherwise  betokening  long  and  arduous  service ;  and  his  expenditure 
never  exceeded  the  sixpence  required  to  pay  for  the  one  glass  of  brandv- 
and-water.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  him;  and  after  a  few  of  his  daily 
calls,  he  came  to  be  recognised  by  the  waiters  and  landlord,  with  that 
happy  adaptation  of  names  for  which  English  landlords  and  waiters  are 
remarkable,  as  *  the  poor  g^itleman  that  reads  the  paper' 

If  any  doubts  existed  as  to  his  poverty,  they  were  dispelled  when 
Christmas-day  arrived,  and  the  poor  gentleman  was  seen  taking  his  place 
at  the  long  table,  and  demolishmg  an  ample  allowance  of  the  beef  and 
the  pudding,  for  which  there  was  nothing  to  pay.  *  Poor  fellow  I'  solilo- 
quized the  landlord  of  the  Bush ;  *  I'm  sure  he  can't  afibrd  that  sixpence 
every  day,  for  his  brandy-and- water ;  I  must  make  it  up  to  him  again.' 
His  measures  were  accordingly  taken :  John  the  waiter  had  his  instruc* 
tions ;  and  when  the  poor  genUeman  handed  his  plate  for  another  slice 
of  the  pudding,  a  guinea  was  slipped  into  his  hand,  with  the  whispered, 
*  Master's  compliments,  Sir,  and  says  this  will  do  to  lay  in  some  winter 
flannels  for  the  children.'  The  poor  gentleman  looked  at  the  coin,  and 
then  at  the  waiter ;  then  deposited  the  first  in  the  right  hand  pocket  of 
his  small  clothes;  and  then  drew  forth  a  card,  which  he  handed  to 
John,  Quietly  remarking :  *  My  thanks  and  compliments  to  your  master, 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  ever  happens  to  come  my  way,  I  hope  he'll  call 
upon  me.'     This  was  the  card : 


THOMAS 

COUTTS, 

59  STRAND,                     | 

1 

LONDON. 

The  *  poor  gentleman'  was  at  Bristol,  superintending  the  erection  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  houses,  which  he  was  building  on  speculation. 
What  afterward  passed  between  him  and  the  landlord  of  the  Bush,  is 
not  recorded;  but  this  much  is  known,  that  the  said  landlord  soon  after 
en^ged  very  largely  In  the  coaching  business ;  that  his  drafts  on  Coutts 
and  Co.,  the  great  bankers,  were  always  duly  honored ;  that  he  was  very 
successful,  and  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Bristol.  And  it  is 
ftirther  said,  that  the  identical  Christmas  guinea  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  '  poor  gentleman's'  widow,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 


And  now.  Reader,  peace  be  with  you !    This  salutation  by  the  hand 
of  me.  Ollapod. 


NATURE'S  TEMPLE. 

Bbhold  this  elorioiiB  Earth !  —  &  church  whose  roof 
Is  the  brieht  firmament,  whose  lamp  the  sun,  — 

Its  blue  wafls  draperied  by  the  blazing  woof 
Of  clouds  and  beams  en  woven  into  on^  — 

Its  pillars  mountains,  and  their  vales  its  aisles, 

«  Fragrant  with  incense  that  thdr  6owers  respire; 

Its  altars  are  the  plains  where  Plenty  smiles, — 
Its  organ,  thunder !  •-  and  the  winds  its  choir !  ft. 
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MAN. 

What  is  he?  —  trace  his  fearful  history, 
From  earth's  first  bloom,  in  characters  of  blood. 
Writ  by  his  dabbled  hand.    The  crown  that  sat 
Lake  morning  on  his  brow,  when  forth  he  walk'd 
Amid  creation's  garden,  to  the  sound 
Of  all  its  stirring  music  —  see  it  dash'd. 
From  the  then  God-like  head,  to  gem  the  ground 
With  its  lost  fragments ! 

Could  a  heritage 
Than  his  have  been  more  noble — or  a  hope 
More  lifting  than  did  light  his  promises  I 
Ck)uld  there  wait  round  his  spirit  loftier  dreams, 
Or  intimations  come,  more  beautiful 
Than  those  around  his  pillow  of  the  flowers ! 
And  yet  he  fell !    The  nigh  inheritance. 
Of  passage  from  his  Paradise  to  Heaven, 
He  spurn  d  in  proud  presumption —  and  made  forth, 
To  roam  the  wilderness,  ana  hear  the  sea 
Chant  the  deep  requiem  of  its  mighty  waves, 
In  one  unceasmg  heaving  of  lament  — 
A  dirge  above  his  destiny  of  wo ! 

And  thus  he  wandered,  till  the  centuries 

Had  fill'd  green  fields  with  graves  —  and  made  the  earth, 

With  its  cold  congregation  of  the  dead, 

But  one  vast  surmce  of  mortality. 

Where  yet  th'  unsullied  spirit  might  have  swept 

In  the  undying  brightness  of  its  morn  ! 

And  now  what  is  he  1    The  eternal  mind, 

That  when  earth  sprang  from  chaos,  with  it  i^rang, 

To  give  it  radiance,  from  its  heavenly  honie^ 

How  is  it  blighted  by  the  breath  of  years ! 

How  has  he  cast  his  purity  away, 

Nor  thought  of  the  exchange,  till  Evil  came. 

And,  like  a  serpent,  hiss'd  within  his  bower. 

That  he  had  dream'd  to  joy  was  dedicate. 

When  fallen  from  his  glory !    How  his  thought, 

Bow'd  from  its  cloudless  pathway  of  the  stars, 

Its  eagle  flight,  and  high  imaginings^ 

Creeps  earthward,  lost  in  base  realities. 

That  give  that  sad  mortality  to  mind. 

Which  ever  mantles  with  tne  flush  of  shame. 

The  brow  that  is  the  throne  of  Intellect ! 

What  is  he  1    Follow  but  the  noble  powers 

That  Grod  had  made  ^gantic  in  him  —  see 

Their  very  riot  in  the  infamy 

Of  the  fell  purpose^  and  the  gory  hand ! 

See  the  great  glory  of  all  goodness  wane 

Before  that  cold  and  meteor  brilliancy, 

Which  mad  ambition  points  to  on  the  sky. 

As  its  fierce  leader !    Mark  him  as  he  goes 

Forth  from  his  cottage  home  —  where  ne  had  knelt. 

For  years,  in  stated  prayer — with  lowly  heads 

Bent  reverently  round,  m  brotherhood 

Of  happiness  and  holiness  —  behold ! 

The  lessons  which  his  heart  leapt  as  he  heard 

Are  all  forgotten,  as  the  battle  noise 

Of  a  great  worla  breaks  on  him.    He  believes 

Virtue  has  no  reward,  unless  it  move 

On  its  triumphant  way,  still  heralded 

By  the  loud  shouts  of  praise  —  the  maddening 

And  crazy  tribute  of  the  crowded  mart ! 

He  fisels  that  Heaven  is  second  to  the  Earth, 

And  thus  dishonoring  his  destiny^ 

He  points  dirough  baser  paths  his  pilgrimage^ 
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That  lead  him  to  dark  shores — and  when  he  leaps 
The  uncertain  future,  with  a  reckless  plunge, 
He  leaps  to  find  no  landing  I 

O,  Man — Man! 
How  hast  thou  sported  with  thy  promises  — 
Insulted  thy  great  power  —  and  given  the  clod 
That  nobler  part  which  beckon'd  to  the  stars ! 
Thou  hast  turn'd  back  from  glory — when  the  warmth 
Of  its  ^at  radiance  was  on  thy  brow, 
And  Virtue  read,  in  golden  characters. 
On  yonder  sky,  its  story  of  reward ! 
Canst  thou  yet  hope  for  mercy !    Then  cast  down 
Earth's  every  idol  to  the  very  dust — 
Cast  thyself  down  —  and  veu  thy  f&ce  in  earth, 
And  as  thou  mak'st  companion  of  the  worm, 
Pour  thy  crush'd  spirit  out.  in  shame  and  tears — 
The  lowest  at  the  footstool  of  thy  God  ! 

Cumkriig^t  Dtembery  1835.  Gesmyillb   Mbllbk. 
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^*Ultilium  que  sagaz  rerum,  et  divina  fiituri.'— Hobacb. 

I  STOOD  upon  the  storied  rock*  which  overlooks  that  spot  where  two 
mighty  rivers  have  hurst  through  the  rifled  mountains,  to  pour  their 
confluent  waters  into  one  majestic  stream.  The  works  of  nature  and 
the  operations  of  man  were  strangely  mingled.  Around  me  were  the 
awful  clifis,  &shioned  hy  the  finger  of  Sublimity ;  on  either  hand,  a 
turbulent  and  rushing  flood,  chafing  and  foaming  over  its  rocky  bed ; 
while  fer  in  the  blue  distance,  my  eye  could  trace  the  mingled  waters, 
wafting  their  silvery  tribute  toward  the  ocean.  Beneath,  were  the  habi- 
tations of  busy  man,  from  whence  arose  the  varied  sounds  of  active  occu- 
pation; the  rattle  of  machinery  —  the  clink  of  distant  hammers  —  the 
droning  hum  of  business — mixed  with  the  eternal  roar  of  waters.  The 
sparkling  furnace  belched  forth  its  darksome  vapors  on  the  crimson  air  \ 
the  steeple  glittered  on  the  hill-side ;  and  beyond,  the  eye  could  just  dis- 
cern the  tiny  vessel,  gliding  over  the  smooth  canal ;  while  more  near,  the 
rattling  engine,  with  wheels  of  fire,  flashed  like  a  meteor  through  the 
hewn  chasm  of  the  everlasting  rocks.  It  was  an  epitome  of  my  country ! 
and  I  read  her  prosperity  and  her  glory  in  the  impressive  scene. 

But  soon  Imagination  bore  me  from  this  living  landscape  to  the  con- 
templation of  dead  empires.  I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  those 
mysterious  structures,  the  conjectural  tombs  of  long-forgotten  kings ;  the 
monuments  of  unknown  ages,  and  unrecorded  dynasties.  I  gazed  upon 
the  broken  and  scattered  memorials  of  Memnon's  line ;  I  beheld  the  still 

Progressive  decay,  which  Destiny,  through  fabled  and  historic  days, 
ad  witnessed  from  these  watch-towers,  and  visibly  inscribed  upon  their 
hoary  summits.  The  power  of  Sesostris,  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  per- 
chance, had  mouldered  in  the  sepulchre  beneath  me;  and  the  religion, 
the  politics,  the  history  of  many  centuries  of  happy  and  glorious  civili- 
zation, were  unveiled  m  those  dim  hieroglyphics,  which  Learning  never 
may  decipher. 


'Jefferson's  Rock,'  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
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Thought  passed  on  to  hetter  times,  and  brighter  lands.  The  mis- 
shapen idols  of  Egypt  were  superseded  by  the  sculptured  divinity  of 
Greece.  The  mystic  pyramid  vanished  from  my  view,  and  the  mytho- 
logical temple  rose,  in  its  beautiful  proportions,  before  me.  But  there 
was  no  change  in  that  destiny,  of  which  they  were  alike  the  monuments. 
The  same  fate  was  equally  written  upon  both.  The  shrines  of  Delphi 
are  desecrated,  but  oracles  far  truer  than  the  Pythian  voices,  now  echo 
from  the  caverns  of  prophetic  desolation. 

Imagination  carried  me  still  farther  along  the  monumental  banks  of 
that  resistless  stream  which  hath  thus  swept  over  the  forms,  the  customs, 
and  the  lore  of  ages.  Amid  the  countless  ruins  of  the  Eternal  City's 
self-included  world,  where  Time,  the  Destroyer,  seems  to  have  paused, 
to  make  sublimer  havoc,  I  read  his  mighty  lesson,  traced  in  more  gigantic 
characters. 

But  memory  soon  reverted  to  the  feeling  which  had  engendered  these 
ideal  visions,  and  gazing  again  upon  the  material  scene  before  me,  I 
cried,  *  O,  my  country  !  —  are  these  the  prototypes  of  thy  career  V 

History  could  not  assume  the  dignity  or  value  of  Philosophy,  did  she 
teach  merely  by  examples,  without  revealing  the  causes  of  each  parti- 
cular event.  From  her  ample  page,  we  learn  that  the  downfall  of  nations 
has  ever  been  preceded  by  a  dereliction  from  those  institutions  to  which 
they  owed  their  prosperity.  The  *  arts  and  arms'  of  other  times  and 
other  countries  have  been  coexistent  with  the  arbitrary  maxims  of 
government  upon  which  they  were  .founded :  those  maxims  were  fluc- 
tuating and  temporary,  and  have  been  buried  under  the  superstructures 
they  were  unable  to  support.  The  institutions  of  the  United  States  of 
America  furnish  the  only  system  the  world  has  ever  seen,  of  regular 
contrivance,  drawn,  since  its  very  origin,  from  sure  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples ;  all  others  have  been  either  the  results  of  accident,  the  gradual 
accretions  of  time  and  circumstance,  or  the  enormous  accumulations  of 
bigotry  and  error. 

Our  institutions  exhibit  the  first  rational  adaptation  of  the  favorite 
creed  of  free  bom  man,  to  the  organization  and  direction  of  civil  society. 
Liberty  is  the  immediate  offspring  of  Nature.  Before  the  birth  of  man, 
she  roamed  with  the  illimitable  winds  over  the  fresh-created  universe; 
she  reigned  with  the  monarch  of  the  peopled  forests ;  she  heralded  the 
upward  course  of  the  solitary  eagle,  as  he  soared,  companionless,  through 
the  azure  deep  of  air. 

But  abstract  liberty,  or  the  wild  and  untutored  impulses  of  savage  life, 
like  the  religion  of  nature,  are  equally  imperfect,  and  unsuited  to  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  humanity.  The  unrestrained  license  of  bar- 
barism was  early  found  incompatible  with  security  and  civilization. 
But  the  faint  glimmering  of  nature  was  the  only  guide  to  unenlightened 
man :  the  revelation  of  freedom  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  world. 
Forced  by  necessity,  he  began  to  carve  for  himself  images  of  a  deluded 
worship,  and  erringly  sanctified  the  rude  creations  of  a  false  idolatry. 
The  mis-shapen  idol  of  those  early  days  was  unnamed,  —  hut  it  was 
the  substitute,  and  received  the  homage^  for  Liberty.  The  genius  of 
Greece  chiseled  the  rude  conception  of  ignorance  into  the  ideal  form 
of  divinity,  and  endowed  it  with  the  attributes  of  intellect,  the  dignity  of 
philosophy,  and  the  graces  of  poetry.  It  became  the  statue^  life-like, 
but  not  living;  the  abstraction  of  tne  beautiful,  the  impersonation  of 
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sublimity,  the  idol  of  the  mind,  —  exemplifying,  in  its  exquisite  creation, 
the  ultimate  perfection  of  human  imagination. 

We  live  not  now  in  the  mythological  age  of  Freedom.  The  altars 
of  her  superstition  are  deserted.  The  deity  of  ancient  error  is  dethroned. 
We  live  in  a  better  era.  We  dwell  under  a  new  dispensation.  The 
true,  the  celestial  spirit  of  Liberty  has  descended,  and  lives  incarnate  in 
the  heart  of  every  freeman.  Our  creed  is  the  Revelation  of  freedom ! 
and  its  genius,  though  more  homely  and  mechanical  than  that  of 
classical  antiquity,  is  the  creation  of  utility,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
mankind,  inspired  with  breath,  motion,  life !  —  directing  the  impulses  of 
will,  governing  thought,  controlling  action,  and  performing  the  indispen- 
sable functions  of  the  director  of  a  visible  and  material  universe. 

Every  political  system  is  the  result  of  causes  which  have  been  in 
progressive  action  through  a  long  series  of  time ;  and  these  may  be 
readily  traced  through  their  intermediate  effects  to  the  great  final  conse- 
quence toward  which  they  all  converge.  Our  government  takes  its 
*  form  and  pressure'  from  certain  peculiar  predisposing  circumstances, 
which,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  have  been  in  constant 
and  active  operation.  As  these  causes  were  rather  moral  than  material, 
they  exerted  a  correspondent  effect  upon  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
people,  and  superinduced  upon  both  that  simple  yet  grand  principle, 
which  forms  the  everlasting  basis  of  our  fundamental  and  administra- 
tive polity.  This  basis  is  utility ;  that  practical  utility  which  constitutes 
the  distinctive  impress  of  the  present  age;  which  is  the  spirit,  and 
the  watch-word  of  the  times,  the  test  of  innovation,  and  the  touch-stone 
of  experiment.  Trans-atlantic  speculation  supposes  that  the  utilitarian- 
ism of  America  is  the  result  of  her  peculiar  form  of  government  This 
is  to  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause.  The  germ  had  spread,  the 
blossom  had  expanded,  before  the  Revolution  forced  out  its  tints,  *  to 
flush  and  circle  m  the  flower.' 

Philosophy  may  hereafler  discover  that  there  is  a  vast  chain  of  events, 
reaching  from  the  dim  middle  ages  to  some  future  period,  beyond  the 
ken  of  human  prophecy,  (of  which  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation, 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  the  declaration  of 
American  Independence,  and  the  French  Revolution,  are  visible  con- 
catenations,) which  is  destined  to  embrace  the  world,  and  whose  last  link 
will  be  universal  liberty. 

The  essential  doctrines  embodied  in  our  institutions,  are  founded  upon 
this  utility:  it  is  the  rock  from  which  their  stability  is  derived.  These 
doctrines  are  not  the  mere  theoretical  deductions  of  abstract  reasoning, 
but  the  practical  realization  of  the  lessons  of  human  experience,  and  the 
wise  precepts  of  a  rational  philosophy ;  a  philosophy  which  contem- 
plates man,  not  in  his  isolated  and  metaphysical  capacit}\  but  as  the 
active  and  operative  being,  the  integral  portion  of  a  whole,  which  is 
subject  to  the  action  of  general  causes,  and  guided  by  common  and 
universal  rules  of  conduct  For  these  reasons,  the  principles  of  our 
Charter  of  Freedom  are  not  municipal  in  their  character,  nor  is  their 
adaptation  to  usefulness  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  our  own  age  and 
country.  Founded  upon  the  nature  and  capacities  of  social  man,  they 
could  not  &il  to  prove  sound  and  useful  maxims  of  policy,  under  what- 
ever modifications  a  varied  destiny  may  impose  on  an  age,  or  a  peopla 
It  is  this  general  and  promiscuous  appropriateness  which  peculiarly 
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stamps  them  with  the  attributes  and  yalue  of  universal  utility.  It  may 
be  assumed,  then,  that  utility,  instead  of  being  a  mere  quality^  is,  in 
truth,  \he  primary  principle  of  the  cis-atlantic  science  of  politics ; 
it  is,  indeed,  the  index  of  our  constitution :  it  is  the  epicycle  of  our 
institutions,  moving  with  their  action,  yet,  by  its  own  peculiar  motion, 
preserving  them  in  their  proper  centres,  and  their  own  respective 
orbits. 

This  distinctive  characteristic,  which  was  manifested  in  the  people 
long  before  its  development  in  the  polity  of  the  country,  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  several  distinct  causes,  all,  however,  operating  toward  an  uniform 
efiect  Imbued  with  an  instinctive  love  of  freedom,  a  feeling  originally 
acquired  from  the  Hampdens  and  the  Sidneys  of  those  days  when 
liberty  was  the  adoration  of  England,  our  forefathers  maintained  the 
spirit  of  independence  throughout  the  troubles  and  difficulties  incidental 
to  their  colonial  dependence.  The  flame  which  had  been  kindled  by 
those  gallant  spirits  of  the  mother  country,  had  been  guarded  with  a 
vestal  care,  and  burned  bright  and  undimmed  upon  the  secret  altar  of 
many  a  heart  But  when  the  time  of  action  had  arrived, — when  the  iron 
rod  of  tyranny  had  elicited  that  spark  which  dwelt  unseen  within  their 
bosoms,  —  the  contest  was  for  no  idle  and  abstract  idea,  —  not  for  that 
liberty  which  is  but  a  name,  —  but  for  the  sensible  and  availing  benefits 
of  life,  —  for  their  altars  and  their  fires,  and  all  that  hallowed  and 
endeared  existence.  Utility  was  both  the  criterion,  and  the  result,  of 
success. 

The  colonial  governments,  whether  charter,  proprietary,  or  provin- 
cial, being  intrinsically  popular,  and  adapted  to  the  simple  necessities 
of  the  people,  were  consequently  limited  in  their  provisions  within  the 
narrowest  bounds  of  utility.  The  simplicity  and  practical  tendency  of 
education,  together  with  the  singular  universality  of  legal  information ; 
the  religion,  for  the  most  part  ultra  protestant,  —  the  style  of  manners, 
simple  and  severe,  —  the  absence  oi  all  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  the  world,  —  the  distance  from  the  glitter  and  ostentation,  the 
elashing  interests  and  varied  excitements,  of  European  life,  —  all  com- 
bined to  form  and  to  foster  the  predominant  disposition,  and  the  practical 
habits  of  the  people.  They  pursued  the  *  even  tenor  of  their  way/ 
seeking  under  all  circumstances,  whether  in  the  management  of  public 
aflairs,  or  the  arrangement  of  domestic  concerns,  the  plain,  obvious,  and 
useful  objects  of  unsophisticated  life.  To  these  causes,  operating  under 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  producing  other  modifications  m  the  peculiar 
complexion  of  our  independence,  may  we  trace  that  popular  aptitude 
to  utility,  which  exerted  so  beneficial  an  influence  upon  the  institutions 
subsequently  established. 

This  characteristic  of  the  colonists  was  &rther  evinced  and  deve- 
loped, by  the  nature  and  results  of  the  great  contest  in  which  they  were 
afterward  engaged.  In  conformity  with  those  habits  and  opinions 
which  had  become  their  very  being's  law,  they  naturally  rejected  all 
visionary  idesis  of  abstract  liberty,  and  labored  for  that  practical  freedom 
which  must  necessarily  inhere  in  some  palpable  and  sensible  object, 
some  end  essential  to  prosperity  and  happiness.  Thus  the  ante-revo- 
lutionary struggles  were  directed  chiefly  against  the  unwarrantable 
assumptions  of  the  mother  country,  in  regard  to  the  right  of  taxation. 
The  systematic  encroachments  of  England  were  resisted  as  inroads 
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upon  natural  and  unalienable  rights,  and  the  great  question  involved  in 
the  controversy  was  the  right  of  representation.  There  was  no  san- 
guinary exhibition  of  tyranny;  the  infringement  was  upon  birth- 
right immunities :  the  strife  was  then  of  opinion ;  the  motive  of  oppo- 
sition, and  the  promised  object  of  success,  were  useful,  not  Utopian. 
The  cost  had  been  counted,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  end  would 
justify  all  intermediate  privations :  and  in  this  spirit  were  promulgated 
that  invocation  and  appeal  to  arms,  which  offered  the  only  hope  of 
political  salvation. 

Af^er  independence  had  been  achieved,  the  adopted  institutions  were 
shaped  in  direct  reference  to  that  end  which  formed  the  original  object 
of  tne  contest,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  government  was  expressly 
calculated  for  the  re-production  of  the  very  principle  upon  which  it  has 
been  constructed  —  *  vim  promoret  iiisitam.^ 

The  Federal  Union  is  the  glorious  result  of  the  primary  operation  of 
the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  times,  —  and  its  inception  may  be  predicated 
of  that  period  when  this  characteristic  had  been  fully  developed  by  the 
action  of  the  preceding  causes.  This  Union  is  wholly  a  metaphysical 
existence.     The  respective  states  are 


not  combined 


By  bonds  of  parchment,  or  by  iron  clasps, 

But  blended  into  one — a  single  form 

Of  nymph-like  loveliness^  which  finest  chords 

Of  svmpathy  pervading,  shall  endow 

Witn  vital  l)eauty,  —  tmt  with  roseate  bloom 

In  times  of  happy  peace,  and  bid  to  flash 

With  one  brav  e  impulse,  if  ambitious  bands 

Of  foreign  power  should  threaten.*  Ion. 

The  true  adhesive  power  of  the  Union  is  the  impalpable  influence  of 
an  ideal  confederation,  which  from  its  very  nature  and  constitution  must 
depend  upon  something  more  inherently  operative  than  itself;  and 
where  may  we  better  find  the  requisite  efficacy,  than  in  this  great  motive 
of  utility,  thus  evolved  in  the  colonies,  ana  fostered  in  the  republic. 
Beside  the  reasonable  grounds  of  confidence  in  the  Union,  our  faith  in 
its  stability  is  so  earnest  as  to  assume  the  inspiration  of  prophecy.  As 
the  exulting  Christian  trusts  in  the  hope  of  temporal  immortality  in  the 
visible  church  of  Qod,  because  it  enshrines  the  spirit  of  pure  religion, 
even  so  fervently  does  the  patriot  believe  in  the  cdetemal  existence  of 
institutions  which  embody  the  spirit  of  true  political  philosophy. 

From  its  immaterial  nature,  the  Union  can  never  be  permanently 
dissevered  by  physical  causes,  either  of  external  danger,  or  internal 
force.  The  separated  parts  would  reunite  after  every  blow.  Like  the 
celestial  Hydra,  each  star  of  our  constellation  must  reappear  w^hen  the 
shadow  shall  have  passed;  or,  to  adopt  the  zodiacal  &ble,  like  the 
heads  of  the  Lemiean  monster,  the  integrity  of  the  compact  must  be 
renewed,  propria  vigore,  even  after  decapitation,  unless  it  be  seared  by  the 
hand  of  Treachery.  But  can  the  reptile  Treason  be  cherished  in  the 
bosom  of  a  republican  community  ?  Alas !  it  hath  crept  into  our  councils, 
and  imparted  a  poisonous  influence  to  the  otherwise  uncorrupted  current 
of  private  opinion.  There  are  those  who  aflfect  to  doubt  the  permanency 
of  our  institutioas,  who  fear  that  the  spirit  which  created,  may  fail  to 
sustain  them.  Such  doubt  is  treason  1  —  and  the  wretch  who  breathes 
it,  should  be  branded  as  a  traitor  I     The  shrug,  the  sigh,  and  the  regret. 
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the  *  speechless  obloquy'  of  hypocritical  Friendship,  are  more  vitally 
injurious  than  the  worst  malice  of  Enmity.  The  corruption  that  begins 
its  taint  within  the  life-springs  of  the  system,  is  almost  hopelessly 
incurable.  There  is  no  cause  for  doubt.  We  have  but  recently  passed 
through  the  crisis  of  the  most  deadly  attack  which  Fear  could  anticipate, 
or  Treason  wish;  and  we  have  been  *  purged  to  a  sound  and  pristine 
health'  by  the  operation  of  the  very  disease  which  assailed  us.  There 
is  a  vitality  in  our  institutions,  which  will  preserve  them  through  all 
the  dangers  to  which  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  chance  may  expose 
their  safety. 

Hope  is  the  best  omen  of  immortality.  We  fondly  believe  that  our 
country  is  reserved  for  a  peculiar  destiny.  She  has  led  the  van  in  the 
march  of  nations.  Her  eagle  is  the  herald,  as  well  as  the  emblem,  of 
Liberty.  Her  dawn  of  promise  is  unclouded.  There  is  scarcely  a 
shadow  to  flit  over  the  beaming  light  of  prosperity :  and  how  bright, 
how  transcondantly  bright,  must  be  the  meridian  of  her  fame  1  That 
Star  of  Empire  whose  westward  course  has  been  prophetic  of  her 
destiny,  must  culminate  over  the  promised  land  of  freedom  and  of  man. 

'  The  possible  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America,  —  as  a  nation 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen,  —  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred,  and  speaking  the  language  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  —  is  an  august  conception.'*  It  is  a  consum- 
mation almost  too  boundless  for  human  thought;  but  its  sublimity 
chiefly  consists  in  the  concomitant  extension  and  example  of  Liberty. 
When  the  tide  of  population  shall  have  swept  beyond  the  mighty  moun- 
tains of  the  Pacific,  and  lined  its  fruitful  shores  with  the  tumultuous 
throngs  of  commerce,  —  when  the  gardens  of  nature,  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  West,  shall  rejoice  in  the  smile  of  universal  cultivation, — 
and  the  noble  rivers  that  water  their  luxuriant  soil  be  freighted  with  the 
golden  products  of  industry, — what  imagination  can  compass  the  power, 
the  glory,  the  majesty  of  Freedom !  And  when  we  remember  that  such 
anticipations  are  deduced  from  sober  calculation,  —  that  perchance 
within  the  space  of  a  single  century  these  immense  results  will,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  be  accomplished,  —  who  can  doubt  the  heaven-directed 
destiny  of  his  country !  W.  H.  R. 
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How  each  nerve  with  rapture  tingled, 

(Would  such  bliss  I  could  recall^ 
when  ray  eye  and  heart  first  singled 

Out  a  partner  at  a  ball ! 
Cheeks,  like  roses  half  unfolded, 

In  their  rich,  transparent  hue  — 
Neck,  that  seemed  of  ivory  moulded, 

Raven  brows,  and  eyes  of  blue ; 
She  was  'all  mv  fancy  painted;' 
Bur^  alas!  my  charmer  fainted ! 

To  a  couch  her  form  I  bore : 
Pshaw !  —  cheeks !  —  brow !  —  a  hoax,  a  bubble ! 
'  Fancy^  might  have  saved  her  trouble  -^ 

She'd  been  ^painted!  long  before ! 


*  ColeriHg^e. 
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▲  PETTY  PETER-PINDARIC  : 
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BT    A.    PUN,    GENT. 

The  tide  of  emigration  still  flows  fast ; 

Millions  of  souls  remove  their  bodies  corporate,  — 
Columbia's  shores  will  be  overstocked  at  last, 

And  Yankees  must  support  them  by  a  pauper  rate. 
OthersL 

With  their  brothers, 
Fathers  and  mothers, 
Rush  to  Australia, 
Nor  dream  of  failure. 
But  when  bush- rangers^ 

And  transported  pngs,* 
Beset  the  strangers, 

And  devour  their  pigs ; 
Running  queer  ri^s — 
The  emigrants  a  different  tune  must  smg ! 
They  are  sorry 
They  e*er  saw  Macquanie, 
And  find  a  Si/dney  Cfovst  is  not  a  pleasant  thing. 
Sierra  Leone, 
Will  not  atone ; 

They  die  in  dozens  there  each  day. 
In  Hobart  Town, 
They  starve  them  down ; 

Famine  too  auickly  works  its  woful  wtiy, 
Convicts  and  caffres  crowd  along  the  strand, 
Coach-loads  of  devils  in  Van-Dcnum^s  land ! 
The  '  Swan-River*  swindle 
Begins  to  '  dwindle, 

Peak,  and  pine.' 
In  fine. 
No  one  goes  there  without  a  swinging  pension. 
The  savage  blacks, 
With  munlerous  axe. 
Hack 
And  rack, 
The  settlers'  backs. 

With  whacks 
And  cracks ; 
Burning  their  stacks ; 
Takine  the  lives 
(^cousins 
In  dozens, 
Stealing  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 
And  dogs, 
And  wives ; 
Devouring  children  — 
Bewudering 
Tlie  emigrant  with  griefs  '  too  numerous  to  mention.' 
Well,  whither  must  we  fly  7 

Stay  at  home : 
Or,  if  you  needs  must  roam. 
Tempting  the  laud-storm  and  the  ocean's  foam, 

Whjr  don't  you  try 
The  place  congenial  to  your  state  and  nature, 
Oflermg  an  appropriate  feature. 
In  sympathy  profound  ? 
Come!  look  around! 


*  Prif ,  a  thief,  ia  London  slanf . 

t  A  Cove  U  a  low-liv«d  feUow.     Sydney  Core  is  tbe  name  of  tho  anchorage  for  couvkt  vessels 
makiof  Port  Jackson. 
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Haters  of  ebriety, 

Embodied  bb  a  Temperance  Society, 
Mi|^t  rendezrouB 
AttVatcrloOf 
Or  at  Vors-dam  might  curse  the  love  of  drinking: 

And  debtors,  too,  I'm  thinking, 
(For  the  Latp  of  Writ  and  Lihtrty^  these  are  the  only  men,) 
ll^ht  then 
At  the  1.  O.  nian  Isles  sigh  their  Heighos, 
Nor  fear  the  seen  tings  of  a  bailifTs  nose. 

All  squinting  people,  most  miluckly  wretches, 
Shipped  off  to  «ea,  and  fastened  mider  hatches, 
Nor  suffered  to  return,  till,  natural-eye^ d^ 
Obliquity  of  vision  shall  be  prized. 

Tallow-chandlers,  vox-ing  a  vnck-ei  brood, 
With  faces  gas-tXy  at  the  new-lights'  popularity, 

At  Berne  are  stoppersi 
Studying  Hoyle^ 

Leaving  their  coppers 
('  Albeit  unused  to  the  meUing  mood,'^ 

Without  a  boil,  and  cold  as  cnarity. 

Singers,  wishing  to  improve  their  tone, 

Own 
The  gentle  airt  of  Caro/-ina, 

Finer 
Than  ocean's  equalU  on  native  diffk  resounding, 
Or  up  the  Soundf  o'er  Bawl-tic  bulows  bounding. 

Each  poet. 
Who  to  scribble  pastoral  verses  has  a  mania, 
Might '  go  it' 
In  Frnv-sylvan-ia. 

Printers  out  qf  eortey  in  Rheims  would  muster, 
And  if  tne  tvpe-ua  fever  did  them  flusten 
At  Ems  in  Uumaands  they  'd  eet-xxp^  sna  coat-off 
The  many  sdiemes  qf  imjpoHtion  pttBt  off. 
And  though  diatributed  from  native  valleys. 
Rejoice  they  've  luckily  escaped  the  gaUeya. 

The  show-folk, 
With  red,  and  rough,  and  ready  phizze% 

Those  low  folk, 
Whose  fun  at  fairs  will  scarce  employ  a  tooth  here^ 

Might  people  Booffi-iBj 
Where  Captain  Ross  found  many  po^-built  edifices. 

Cooks  and  their  creatures,  quitting  the  meoZ-ropolisy 
Might  roam  to  Greece^  and  ekim  (rer  the  Acropolis, 
Or  at  i^te-bergen  rule  the  roaat  once  more, 
Or  live  m  Hun^rjfs  state  or  T\irfrtfa  shore. 
Or  broiling  in  the  South-Sea's  sunny  smiles, 
'Mongst  vre\l-bre€td  natives  of  the  Sandtoidt  isle% 
Where  the  thin  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Haniy 
Betf-rending  mortals  I  get  their  satis  Jam. 

Milliners  and  tailors. 

Past  the  Needlea  sailors, 
Would  find  Array-bia  proper  for  their  business ; 
And  waltzerB.  jaded  by  continual  dizziness, 

Tff ea  of  twirling, 

Whisking,  whirling, 
At  Dantz-aie  might  repose  m  wished-for  easiness. 

Gymnasts,  with  povertv  wreaUing  no  more, 
Mjght  take  Bjirm  siana  on  the  JmtacU-man'B  shore:. 

A  gardener,  or  florist. 
Who 's  had  his  Flora  (floorer)  by  old  England's  taxes, 

In  a  TexaB  forest, 

When  his  way  he  axeaj 
May  pride  himself  on  being  a  land-owner, 
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And  be  a  haughty-culturist  in  persona. 

If  this  bud  won't  blossom,  I'll  venture  to  say, 

He*d  feel  quite  transported  at  Botany  Bay. 

Book-binders  to  Morocco  would  be  bounds 
To  leather  Turks  upon  a  tawny  ground, 
To  tool  the  largest  Atlas  in  creation. 
Prize-fighters  should  at  3fi/-an  find  a  station. 
Digeers  of  Canals,  those  Knaves  qf  Spades^ 

Might  join  together  at  Connecticut, 
The  charitable,  cash-collectinj^  trades, 

Could  still  Cant'On  in  Chma  if  they  *re  put. 

'Mongst  mankind's  millions,  when  I  gaze  around, 

And  note  how  manjr  proper  men  are  found, 

Condemned  to  pine  in  celibacious  life. 

Without  our  home's  best  ornament,  a  wife ; 

I  sigh,  and  tliink,  while  musing  o'er  their  fates, 

Can't  they  get  joined  in  the  Vniied  States  1 

In  Mzrr^land  some  chances  must  remain  ; 

Virginians  daughters'  smiles  who  dare  disdain  7 

"Let  Jjucy- Anna  prove  her  fond  dominion, 

Or,  ask  of  Caroline-hcr  kind  opinion ; 

And  if  Miss-Souri  should  his  claim  refuse, 

Amongst  the  Misses-Sivpi  he  might  chuse. 

Pale-faced,  or  rosy-cheek  d,  nay,  even  Florida^ 

All  sorts  of  belles,  excepting  Bella  horrida. 

No  matter  where,  each  State  the  test  will  stand; 

The  dark-eyed  daughters  of  Columbia's  land 

Pri^eminentiy  claim  the  golden  ball ; 

Imperial  Beauty's  zone  invests  them  alL  N.  B. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  MUSSULMAN. 

ST    THB    AUTBOa    OV    'SHIP    AMD    SHORE.' 

A  REDEEMING  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Mussulman,  is  that  spirit 
of  honesty  which  pervades  his  commercial  conduct.  His  naked  word 
is  as  safe  as  a  bond,  though  guaranteed  by  penalties  severe  as  those 
exacted  by  the  mercenary  Jew  of  Venice.  If  reverses  defeat  his  just 
intentions,  and  he  becomes  unable  to  meet  your  full  demand,  he  lays  his 
last  &rthing  at  your  feet;  and  should  Fortune  smile  upon  him  again,  he 
considers  your  claim,  at  whatever  distance  of  time,  still  obligatory  and 
paramount.  Any  other  conduct  would  in  his  eyes  be  fraudulent  and 
base.  If  situations  are  reversed,  and  you  become  his  insolvent  debtor, 
he  will  not  shut  you  up  in  a  prison,  and  deprive  you  of  the  means  of 
supporting  your  dependant  family,  as  we  do  in  our  Christian  land.  He 
will  exonerate  you  for  the  time  being  ;  but  if  you  subsequently  acquire 
or  inherit  the  means  of  liquidating  his  claim,  he  expects  it  at  your  hand; 
and  if  in  your  abundance  and  his  penury  you  refuse  it,  it  will  not  be 
safe  for  you  to  dash  past  his  hovel  in  your  gilded  carriage. 

If  you  purchase  a  horse  of  him,  which  he  warrants  to  be  sound,  and 
free  from  vicious  habits,  you  may  confidently  rely  upon  that  animal's 
taking  you  to  your  journey's  end  within  the  reasonable  lime  contem- 
plated, and  without  a  broken  limb.  And  if  you  sell  him  an  animal  of 
the  same  noble  species  as  unexceptionable,  and  he  finds  him  otherwise, 
he  returns  him  to  you,  and  expects  you  to  take  him  back  —  not  as  an 
act  of  gratuitous  kindness  and  consideration,  but  as  an  aet  of  mere  jus- 
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tice,  and  if  you  refuse  to  do  it,  you  may  expect  from  him  the  treatment 
which  a  knave  deserves  from  the  hands  of  an  honest  man.  He  will 
look  upon  you  much  as  Adam  may  have  looked  upon  the  devil,  when 
the  fatal  fruit  had  opened  his  eyes. 

Or  if  you  enter  his  bazaar,  to  purchase  any  particular  article  it  may 
contain,  instead  of  deluging  you  with  an  ocean  of  words  about  its  excel- 
lent qualities,  he  simply  says  *  good ;'  and  it  is  ordinarily  safer  for  you 
to  rely  upon  his  declaration,  than  the  decision  of  your  own  eyes.  I 
speak  now  of  the  pure  Ormanlee,  pursuing  the  rare  in}cation  of  a  mer- 
chant, unsustained  and  uncorruptea  by  station :  for  place  this  same  indi- 
vidual in  power,  intoxicate  him  with  ambition,  and  though  he  may  not 
theaa  defraud  you  in  a  bargain,  yet  to  meet  the  exorbitant  demands  of  a 
superior,  or  to  secure  some  darling  object  of  personal  aggrandizement, 
he  may  oppress  you,  he  may  levy  upon  your  property,  till  your  patience 
and  ability  are  l)oth  exhausted.  Ambition  and  state  necessity  appear  to 
confound  his  vague  moral  distinctions,  and  to  deprive  him  of  those 
restraining  checks,  which  in  private  life  he  recognises  and  obeys. 

Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  texitiire  and  source  of 
these  restraints.  He  is  honest  in  his  dealings,  not  mainly  because  a 
want  of  this  uprightness  would  involve  a  moral  culpability,  but  because 
it  would  imply  a  sordid  meanness  of  soul,  beneath  his  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  Pride,  self-esteem,  and  a  regard  for  his  reputation,  take  with 
him  essentially  the  place  of  a  moral  sense ;  and  secure  from  him,  in  his 
private  relations  to  society,  the  practice  of  many  important  and  com- 
mendable virtues.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  condemn  an  action  that  is 
good  in  itself)  because  its  motive  is  not  the  purest  offspring  of  conscience: 
my  simple  object  is  to  exhibit  the  true  character  of  the  Mussulman,  and 
to  show  why  this  same  individual,  in  one  situation,  is  humane  and 
upright,  and  in  the  other,  cruel  and  unjust.  It  is  owing  mainly  to  the 
practical  substitution  of  secular  and  self-regarding  motives  for  the  stern, 
unvarying  decisions  of  quick  and  enlightened  moral  sense.  The  man 
who  invariably  listens  to  this  voice  from  within,  is  the  same,  whatever 
changes  may  occur  in  his  outward  condition.  No  apologies  of  station, 
no  exemption  from  the  censures  of  others,  nor  even  the  ability  to  set  the 
opinion  of  mankind  at  defiance,  can  exonerate  him,  in  his  own  eyes, 
from  the  sacred  obligations  of  virtue,  humanity,  and  justice. 

But  the  Turk  does  not  act  under  these  imperious  restraints :  he  does 
not  recognise  their  existence^  his  morality  springs  from  a  different 
source ;  he  is  governed  by  motives  which  fluctuate  with  his  condition, 
and  seem  to  lose  their  force,  as  he  ascends  in  the  scale  of  despotic  power. 
He  will  practice  as  a  general,  what  he  condemns  in  the  humble  subor- 
dinate ;  and  applaud  the  Sultan  for  an  act,  which,  if  committed  by  a 
private  citizen,  would  curdle  his  blood  with  horror.  He  is  prone  to 
believe,  when  an  action  highly  criminal  in  itself  flows  from  high,  irre- 
sponsible authority,  that  there  must  be  some  great  end  in  view,  by  which 
it  is  redeemed  and  sanctified.  In  this  spirit,  though  naturally  humane 
and  averse  to  the  infliction  of  what  he  may  deem  unnecessary  pangs, 
he  justifies  the  massacre  of  a  thousand  citizens  in  a  revolted  province, 
to  overawe  and  intimidate  the  rest,  and  prevent  perhaps  a  still  greater 
effusion  of  blood.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  justifies  tnat  impenetrable  dupli* 
city,  especially  in  public  men  and  their  agents,  to  which  he  may  perhaps 
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himself  &11  the  first  victim.     He  regards  it  aimply  as  the  means  of 
efiecting  a  result,  that  may  cancel  its  turpitude. 

This  power  of  dissembling,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  fearfbl 
traits  in  his  character.  It  is  so  profound  and  entire,  that  the  greatest 
adept  in  it  frequently  finds  himself  in  the  very  snare,  the  intricacies  and 
meshes  of  which  he  has  spent  his  life  in  studying.  The  perfidiousness 
through  which  Ali  of  Yenena  came  to  his  dea&,  is  a  forcible  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact.  He  had  a  hundred  times  concealed  his  dagger 
beneath  a  kiss,  and  was  at  last  blinded  and  betrayed  by  the  same  artifiee. 
You  may  bring  a  Turk  before  his  superior ;  he  may  there  be  loaded  with 
the  most  heavy  and  unjust  accusations ;  flayed  with  the  most  cutting 
invective ;  scorched  with  the  most  burning  sarcasm ;  yet  not  a  word  or 
look  betrays  the  indignant  conflict  within.  He  is  as  meek,  silent,  and 
patient,  as  the  most  submissive  martyr  ;  or  rather,  he  seems  to  stand  in 
statue-like  insensibility ;  but  when  the  day  of  change  and  retribution 
comes,  he  will  reveal  upon  you  the  vengeance  of  a  deep  and  cherished 
wrong  1  You  may  scale  his  harem,  dishonor  his  house,  and  wound 
him  in  the  very  quick  of  his  sensibilities,  and  he  may  meet  you  the 
next  day  at  the  Cafena,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe  at  your  side,  and  per- 
haps solicit  you  to  walk  with  him ;  but  if  you  consent,  you  go  out 
never  to  return! — and  the  yielding  object  of  ^our  criminal  passioOt 
equally  unwarned  and  unapprized,  will  follow  your  lifeless  body  in  a 
sack,  to  her  grave  in  the  Bosphorus. 

Or  suppose  in  a  less  exceptionable  shape  you  should  induce  him  to 
accompany  you  to  Naples,  and  you  introduce  him  into  the  theatre  —  a 
place  of  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  conception  —  into  the  very  centre 
of  its  magnificent  architecture,  and  gorgeous  decorations.  And  now  the 
curtain  that  conceals  the  ballet,  suddenly  rises ;  the  orchestra  bursts  into 
full  harmony;  and  two  or  three  hundrea  young  females,  with  only  the 
apology  of  drapery  upon  their  soft  forms,  float  in  concert  to  the  swelling 
richness  of  the  music.  Though  all  the  houriM  beauty  of  Mohamed's 
heaven  could  not  surprise  him  more,  yet  not  a  muscle  moves  —  not  an 
emotion  disturbs  the  saturnine  gravity  of  his  countenance.  This 
ability  to  veil  the  feelings,  so  powerfiil  in  the  working  of  good  and 
evil,  so  essential  in  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  momentary  embarrassment, 
and  the  committals  of  unconcealed  anger,  is  not  entirely  the  efiect  of 
education,  for  it  has  never  been  manifested  in  any  nice  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, except  by  orientals,  wnth  whom  it  has  become,  whatever  it  may  have 
originally  been,  in  a  measure  constitutional.  It  is  a  trait  of  character 
that  may  justly  interest  and  amuse  the  innocent,  and  alarm  the  guilty. 
The  serpent  rarely  coils  himself  for  the  timid  heel  of  the  passing  tra- 
veler, but  for  the  presumptuous  foot  which  comes  rustling  and  trampling 
too  near  his  solitude. 

The  equanimity  with  which  a  Turk  bears  misfortune,  is  a  lesson  to 
many  who  may  be  his  superiors  in  every  other  kind  of  wisdom.  He 
may  be  reducoi  at  once  from  aflluence  to  poverty;  the  tempest,  the 
flame,  or  a  plundering  edict  of  his  emperor,  may  strip  him  of  his  last 

Siastre ;  but  instead  of  looking  around  for  a  halter,  or  sullenly  sitting 
own  to  madden  over  his  destitute  condition,  you  may  find  him,  perhaps, 
in  a  few  days,  selling  the  bowl,  the  stem,  or  the  amber  mouth-piece  of 
his  pipe ;  carrying  the  whole  of  his  little  capital  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  adjusting  his  consolatory  chibouque.     Yet  he  is  the  same 
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dignified,  uncringing  being  that  he  was  belbre,  and  considers  his  claims 
to  respect  not  at  all  affected  by  his  new  and  humble  occupation.  He 
ccMineets  no  reproach  with  his  povertv,  and  will  not  tolerate  the  con- 
temptuous look,  which  is  prone  to  follow  the  frown  of  Fortune.  Let 
those  who  dispute  the  good  sense  of  his  deportment,  take  to  arsenic, 
leave  their  femilies  to  the  charities  of  strangers,  and  go  the  fearful 
journey  before  their  time.  They  have  not  the  resolution  and  fortitude 
of  men  on  whom  heaven  has  set  its  highest  impress.  They  are  exam- 
ines of  that  weakness  and  vanity,  from  which  our  nature  is  not  entirely 
exempt.  But  the  man  who  thus  wickedly  sneaks  out  of  the  world, 
deserting  his  responsibilities,  and  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
the  author  of  his  existence,  is  unworthy  of  being  sepulchred  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  have  struggled  with  adversity,  lived  with  respect, 
and  died  with  honor. 

There  is  not  in  the  Turk,  as  many  have  been  led  to  believe,  a  real 
contempt  for  learning.  He  has  been  induced  to  discourage  it,  from  a 
just  apprehension  of  the  innovations  it  might  introduce  upon  his  ancient 
and  venerated  customs.  He  looks  upon  these  transmitted  usages  as 
somediing  sacred ;  he  connects  them  with  the  highest  splendors  of  his 
nation,  the  loftiest  triumphs  of  his  religion,  and  submits  to  a  departure 
fh>m  them  with  clinging  reluctance.  It  is  not  the  elegance  of  the  Fez^ 
or  the  richness  of  the  coiled  cashmere,  that  makes  him  love  the  turban; 
it  is  because  his  aTUBStors  wore  that  turban,  —  because  they  fought  and 
bled  beneath  it  —  because  they  bowed  with  it  upon  their  venerable, 
toil-worn  brows,  toward  Mecca.  He  still  wears  his  belt,  his  yataghan, 
and  pistols,  not  because  they  are  mounted  with  jewels  and  gold,  or  for 
fear  of  surprise  from  an  assassin,  but  because  his  forefathers  wore  them  ;• 
because  those  gpreat  men,  who  have  now  gone  from  the  earth,  and  whom 
he  is  left  to  represent,  appeared  at  the  hearth  and  in  the  field,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  these  weapons  of  pride  and  trust.  He  refuses  to  relin- 
quish his  flowing  robe,  not  that  a  simpler  and  less  ample  habit  would 
not  answer  its  purpose ;  but  it  is  the  mantle  that  fell  from  the  prophet* 
spirit  of  his  father. 

With  these  feelings,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  wish  to  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  those  nations  who  have  not  this  filial  reverence, 
and  with  whom  every  novelty  has  a  new  charm — that  he  should  watch 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  spirit  of  change  that  is  abroad  —  that  he  should 
discoimtenance  this  arrogance  of  untried  experiment  —  that  he  should 
discourage  the  innovating  tendencies  of  impatient  knowledge  —  that  he 
should  wish  to  keep  the  orb  of  science  upon  the  dim  horizon  of  his 
mind,  if  in  its  bright  and  burning  ascent,  it  must  melt  away  the  chain 
that  binds  him  to  the  graves  of  his  ancestral  dead. 

The  violations  committed  upon  these  sacred  attachments,  by  the  inno^ 
vations  recently  introduced  under  the  royal  signet,  have  shaken  the 
Ottoman  throne  to  its  base ;  they  have  disturbed  the  confidence  of  the 
Mussulman  in  the  j^iety  and  wisdom  of  his  sovereign ;  and  it  will  be 
an  unexampled  exhibition  of  forbearance  or  weakness  in  the  nation,  if 
this  representative  of  the  Prophet  does  not  yet  pay  with  his  life  the 
penalty  of  his  presumption.  You  may  trifle  with  a  good  man's  property, 
and  even  sport  with  nis  reputation;  but  you  must  not  touch  the  sanctity 
of  his  respect  for  those  who  have  it  no  longer  in  their  power  to  make 
their  own  defence.  There  is  no  afiection  so  deep,  as.  that  hallowed  by 
the  grave ;  no  attachment  so  profound^  as  that  on  which  Death  hath  set 
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ks  seal ;  for  all  that  we  Uiert  discover,  remember,  and  mourn,  is  Goodness 
without  its  fiiults,  Wisdom  without  its  errors. 

The  calnuiess  with  which  a  Turk  makes  up  his  mind  to  die,  the 
composure  with  which  he  bows  to  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  though 
innocent  of  the  crime  alleged,  are  among  his  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics, and  may  be  traced  to  the  evenness  of  constitutional  habit,  and 
those  sentiments  of  sulmiission,  instilled  by  hi»  education.  He  is  taught 
from  his  earliest  years  to  suppress,  or  at  least  conceal,  his  emotions; 
to  preserve  a  calm  exterior,  whatever  may  be  the  agitation  within ;  so 
that  ere  long  he  resembles  a  stream  moving  on  with  a  bright,  unbroken 
Burfiice,  though  gloomy  and  pointed  rocks  darken  and  disturb  its  bed. 

He  is  taught  to  consider  his  personal  services,  in  peace  or  war,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  civil  trust,  or  in  the  perils  of  the  tented  field,  ever  at  the 
call  of  nis  sovereign, — that  the  preservation  or  sacrifice  of  his  life  is 
submitted  to  measures  he  must  not  arraign,  or  to  events  upon  which 
Fate  has  set  its  unalterable  seal.  When,  therefore,  death  presents  itself, 
whether  in  the  burning  breach,  or  on  the  sinking  deck  —  whether  in  the 
shape  of  disease,  or  the  firman  of  the  Prophet's  vicegerent — he  submits, 
like  one  who  feels  that  his  days  are  numbered,  and  that  tears,  regrets, 
and  dismay,  are  alike  unavailing. 

When  cliarged  with  a  crime  of  which  he  is  utterly  innocent,  and  he 
is  required  to  make  restitution  with  his  life,  he  breathes  no  angry 
remonstrance  —  no  humiliating  supplication.  He  may  whisper  of  a 
mistake,  and  ask  a  delay :  if  that  be  denied,  he  casts  an  appealing  look 
to  his  GK)d,  and  submits ;  and  there  may  be  no  one  feature,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude,  or  a 
spirit  of  submissiveness.  There  may  be  no  responsible  tribunal,  as  in 
other  lands,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  alleged  offence — no  jury,  bound 
to  render  an  impartial  verdict,  and  ever  disposed  to  the  side  of  mercy ; 
no  witnesses,  with  whom  pity  nearly  melts  away  the  stem  obligations 
of  an  oath  —  no  counsel,  whose  professional  ambition  lies  in  the  acquittal 
of  his  client  —  no  solemn  and  formal  delivery  of  the  fatal  sentence  ~- 
no  prison  of  preparation,  and  possible  pardon  —  no  prints,  promulgating 
previous  virtues,  and  deprecating  the  rigors  of  inexorable  Justice  —  no 
lingering  visits  of  unwearied  friendship  and  afiection — no  consolatory 
assurances  of  the  pitying  priest  —  no  gathering  and  breathless  multitude 
around  the  last  scene  —  no  reconciling  tears  of  sympathy,  or  half- 
formed  threats  of  deliverance  —  none  of  those  preludes  and  appendages 
which,  with  us,  smooth  the  way  to  a  death  of  ignominy,  and  make  the 
obituary  of  the  hapless  victim  to  be  read  and  wept  over  by  commissera^ 
ting  millions. 

He  meets  his  death  comparatively  alone,  —  none  to  counsel,  none  to 
console !  The  beadsman  comes  to  him  in  the  street,  or  the  field,  as  the 
chance  may  be,  and  presents  the  filial  firman ;  he  kneels,  bares  his  neck : 
the  scimetar  flashes  through  its  quick  circuit ;  the  sinking  body  ana 
severed  head  &11  together ;  the  countenance  for  an  instant  betrays  the 
parting  pang ;  the  eye  twinkles  a  moment,  then  closes  in  everlasting 
night !  How  sudden,  how  appalling  this  transition  !  Life,  light,  and  all 
the  busy  promises  of  hope,  exchanged  at  once  for  the  silence  and  per- 
petual darkness  of  death  I 

Were  life  a  taper,  that,  if  quenched,  could  be  re-lighted,  we  might  with 
less  dread  undergo  the  darkening  change :  but  there  is  no  Promethean 
spark  that  can  re-kindle,  if  once  extinguished,  this  vital  flame.     Hence^ 
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forth  only  retnain  the  shroud,  the  winding-sheet,  and  the  worm.  We 
are  never  more  to  be  what  we  have  been  —  never  to  come  back  to  this 
varied  world.  It  is  this  unrtturning  thought,  that  fills  us  with  dread ; 
the  thought  that  we  shall  never  come  back  to  those  whom  we  left  here 
so  fiiultless,  so  beautiful,  and  young  —  that  we  shall  never  again  revisit 
this  green  earth  —  never  stray  among  its  founts  and  flowers  —  never 
hear  the  glad  voices  of  the  waking  grove,  or  the  sweet  dirge  of  the 
murmuring  shore,  —  never  see  the  fresh  mom  break  forth  in  breathing 
beauty  from  its  purple  pavilion,  or  the  evening  star  go  up  upon  its 
watch.  It  is  this  that  strikes  a  saddening  chill  to  the  heart,  and  makes 
us  shrink  from  the  untried  hereafter.  Happy  he,  wbo>  in  this  hour  of 
final  and  lonely  departure,  hath  the  presence  of  Him,  whose  coun- 
tenance lights  up  that  desolate  way,  —  who,  in  the  earnest  of  his  own 
triumph  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  in  the  assurance  of  his 
unfailing  love,  hath  taken 

'  'from  death  its  sting; 


And  from  the  grave  its  victory  T  C. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


Ir  Wftfl  a  ffummer's  eVe.    The  God  of  Day 
Lay,  like  a  weaned  artist,  on  his  couch 
Curtain'd  with  gold  and  purple,  yet  would  look 
Oft  through  the  vistas  of  its  f!oatine  folds, 
With  lingering  gaze  upon  the  fairy-lMid, 
Where,  through  the  fleeting  hours,  his  pencil  free 
Had  roam'd  with  magic  touch,  until  it  grew 
'Neath  his  enchanted  eye,  a  matchless  work. 
Bright  with  Elysian  beauty ;  every  tint 
Was  wet  with  freshness,  while  a  mellow  shade 
Hung  o'er  the  whole  as  a  transparent  veil, 
And  spread  such  melting  softness  o'er  each  charm, 
It  seemM  a  world,  half  human,  half  divine. 
One  spot  was  ripe  with  beauty :  The  green  turf 
Wore  a  rich  velvet  mantle,  wrought  with  gems, 
Thrown  by  the  passing  shower.    The  wooded  bank 
Was  redolent  with  pernunes,  breath'd  from  buds 
That,  woo'd  by  the  soft  breezes,  iust  looked  forth, 
To  catch  their  whisper'd  tones,  then  sank  again, 
Beneath  the  liquid  foliace :  the  wing'd  tribes 
Of  Nature's  roving  children,  tireless  stray'd, 
Like  a  refracted  sunbeam,  of  all  hues, 
And  pour'd  their  gladsome  minstrelsy  around. 
And  yet  it  was  not  perfect :  the  deep  narp, 
However  tun'd  to  harmony,  doth  need 
An  intellectual  touch  to  wake  it  up, 

Unto  a  faultless  measure.    Even  so.  r     ^/ 

With  Nature's  self,  in  its  most  witcninff  time,  I  .  '* 

When  tones  are  more  than  mortal,  and  all  scenes  i  ^' 

Are  full  of  light  and  beauty ;  when  its  spells  -^ 

Are  bound  with  strongest  (inks,  and  the  full  sense  L 

Luxuriates  in  a  sort  of  charmed  life,  T. « 

E'en  then  it  is  not  perfect,  if  one  touch  ^ 

Of  sorrow  or  disease,  one  thralling  yoke. 
Whether  of  disappointment^  wrong,  or  crimen 
Weigh  on  the  drooping  spint,  —  that  dark  spot, 
Like  a  thin  cloud  upon  the  sun's  broad  disc,       ^   4  ^ 
Will  cast  a  shadow  o'er  the  extended  whole  1  . .  &  ' 
CkiarU9to%t  (S.  O^)  December ^  1835.  IL^  m.  b.  l. 

/ 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Ths  Amebic  an  in  England.    By  the  author  of  ^  A  Year  in  Spain.'    In  two  vols.  12nia 
New- York :  Habpbb  and  Bbothbbb. 

Thx  announcemest  of  a  book  of  travds  in  EBgland,  by  the  accomplished  author 
of  '  A  Year  in  Spain/  was  received  by  the  literary  public  with  no  common  intereat. 
A  comparatively  long  interval  had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  his  first  woik, 
which  had  been  fairly  incorporated  with  our  national  literature;  and  we  looked  foi^ 
ward  confidently  to  another  and  similar  addition  to  it  from  the  same  source.  At  the 
same  time,  we  were  well  aware  how  difikult  a  task  it  is  to  write  a  second  time  after  a 
first  successful  effort,  and  how  the  excellencies  which  are  admired  in  a  first  production, 
are  often  unheeded  in  a  second.  This  arises  firom  the  common  expectation  of  finding 
each  succeeding  work  superior  to  its  predecessor,  and  the  habit  of  judging  rather  by 
the  increase  of  merit,  than  by  any  positive  standard.  The  work!  become  fastidious, 
when  an  author  conmiences  his  career  with  a  work  of  extraordinary  worth,  and,  like 
a  man  who  begins  his  dinner  with  the  most  delicious  viands,  refuse  afterwards  to  par- 
take of  meaner  intellectual  fare. 

But  to  the  present  work.  Our  author, '  feeling,'  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  *  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  perpetrate  a  book,'  left  New-York  on  the  first  of  November, 
1833,  in  the  packet  ship  Hannibal;  and  after  touching  at  Portsmouth,  landed  at 
Gravesend,  whence  he  proceeded  to  London.  Nearly  half  of  the  first  volume  is  taken 
up  with  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work,  with  the 
exception  of  a  chapter  on  Portsmouth,  and  an  account  of  a  short  excursion  to  Isling- 
ton and  Brighton,  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  metropolis.  The  writer,  for  reasons 
which  he  rather  pointedly  assigns  in  his  prefiibce,  has  declined  to  avail  himself  of 
various  sources  of  information  presented  to  him  by  his  introduction  to  the  domestic  cir^ 
cles  of  those  whose  acquaintance  he  was  enabled  to  cultivate ;  and  has  confined  himself 
strictly  to  a  description  of  such  external  scenes,  and  obvious  peculiarities  of  national 
manners,  as  meet  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  traveler.  We  shall  not  debate  with  him 
the  soundness  of  his  reasons  far  so  doing ;  though  we  are  not  ourselves  aware  of  any 
impropriety  necessarily  accompanying  a  delineation,  by  a  traveler,  of  characters  or 
scenes  in  private  life,  but  consider  the  fi&ult  to  Ue  in  the  unskilfiilapffl  or  malice  of  those 
who  cannot  amuse  and  instruct  the  world,  without  wounding  individual  sensibilities. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  flowing,  and  the  language  bears  the  marks  of  careful  correc** 
tion.  We  should  think,  from  the  turn  of  the  periods,  that  the  author  was  an  especial 
admirer  of  Washington  Irving,  though  he  is  no  imitator.  Still,  we  miss  that  charm- 
ing naivete  and  delightful  off-hand  manner,  which  characterized  the  '  Year  in 
Spain,'  and  find  their  absence  inadequately  supplied  by  an  air  of  self-complacency, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  occasionally  obtrudes  itself  on  the  reader,  and  a  few 
attempts  at  philosophizing  on  trivial  subjects,  scattered  throughout  the  work.  We 
must  likewise  object  to  the  particularity  of  many  of  the  descriptions,  especially  thai 
of  Drury-Lane  Theatre  and  the  audience,  wherein  sentences  occur,  which  we  are 
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compelled  to  denominate  coarse.  We  find  the  same  fault  in  the  dissertation  on  the 
old  maids  of  Isling;ton,  together  with  the  remarks  of  the  author  upon  English  ladies 
in  general.  We  also  dislike  to  see,  in  a  book  of  travels,  a  long  and  minute  descrip- 
tion of  squares  and  houses,  in  the  guide-book  style,  wherein 

*  Street  aodt  to  street,  each  alley  has  its  brother, 
And  half  the  Toliime  jnst  reflects  the  other.' 

Had  a  European,  by  some  fortunate  chance,  succeeded  in  entering  Pekin,  such  a 
course  might  be  excusable ;  but  thus  to  set  forth  London  in  print,  as  the  fruit  of  a 
trans-atlantic  sijaur,  seems  to  us  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  enumeration  of  minutiae,  that  we  would  allude  to  the  equivocal  interpretation  put 
npon  it  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  Mr.  Willis's  details  of 
the  domestic  conveniences,  so  minutely  set  forth  in  his  ^  First  Impressions;'  and 
would  hint  to  the  author,  that  he  is  equally  liable  to  the  censure  of  the  British  reviewer, 
on  the  same  grounds.  As  a  specimen  of  misplaced  and  unsound  philosophizing  upon 
a  compcu^tively  trivial  subject,  we  would  instance  the  reflections  of  the  writer  upon 
the  iron  turnstile  of  Waterloo-Bridge.  He  cannot  surely  be  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  our  gasometers  have  been  for  years  constructed  on  an  analogous  principle,  which 
has  not  as  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  discovered  to  be  adverse  to  the  genius  of  our 
republican  institutions ;  and  that  many  similar  contrivances  might  be  pointed  out  as 
in  common  use  throughout  our  country.  We  are  surprised,  too,  at  the  delineation  of 
the  character  of  Charles  I.,  which  contradicts  all  history.  Even  Clarendon,  with  his 
acknowledged  partiality,  docs  not  so  laud  him ;  though  to  our  mind  the  article  of 
Macaulay,  in  the  Eldinburgh  Review,  gives  the  only  just  portrait  of  this  insincere 
and  sdf- willed  monarch  that  has  yet  been  seen  in  print ;  and  strips  him  of  all  the 
borrowed  plumes  in  which  the  mistaken  sympathy  of  the  world  had  bedizened  him. 

But  our  brief  space  is  nearly  exceeded,  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  with  the 
remark,  that  if  no  new  laurels  are  gained  by  this  work,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  subject, 
and  not  of  the  author.  There  are  some  topics  upon  which  the  most  eloquent  fail  to 
please,  and  some  countries  so  worn  down, 

*Contintto  passu  Prsetereuntittm,' 

that,  to  the  traveler  who  chooses  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track  of  thousands,  hardly  a 
solitary  blade  of  grass  will  present  itself.  Let  it  then  be  sufficient  praise,  that  the 
author  has  not  failed,  but  that  he  has  accomplished  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected, 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  tour;  above  all,  when  he  had  voluntarily  debarred  him- 
self from  the  two  most  attractive  paths  by  which  travelers  can  journey,  and  had  con- 
tentec!  himself  with  gleanings  of  the  comparatively  uninteresting.  We  may  surely 
venture  to  hope,  that  one  who  has  made  so  readable  a  work,  on  the  tritest  of  subjects, 
may,  at  some  time  not  far  distant,  choose  one  worthy  of  his  talents,  and  find,  on  Ger- 
man or  Italian  ground,  those  assistances  to  genius,  and  auspicious  influences,  denied 
him  in  the  gloomy  streets  of  London,  and  the  sombre,  unpicturesque  character  of  its 
inhabitants. 


Bbidgewatsa  Trsatiss.  Roget.    Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology.    In  two  largo 
volumes,    pp,  871.    Philadelphia:  Caaet,  Lxa  and  Blanchabd. 

A  WORK  whose  merits  are  incontrovertible,  and  which  shouM  be  in  the  library  of 
every  thorough  scholar  and  divine  in  our  country.  Such  elaborate  volumes  could  not 
have  been  produced  without  deep  research,  sound  wisdom,  and  untiring  industry. 
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Alnwick  Castle,  with  othek  Pobxb.    In  one  yoL  large  octavo,  pp.  96.    New-Yoik : 

GSOBGS  DSABBOBK. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck!  Show  us  an  American,  with  patriotism  or  poetry  in  his 
soul,  who  does  not  honor  the  name.  For  ourselves,  we  always  feel,  when  reading 
his  metrical  compositions,  as  if  respiring  in  mountain  air.  We  have  known  our 
blood  flow  quicker  at  his  Marco  Bozzaris;  we  have  experienced  the  renovating 
effects  of  his  satirical  elixir,  in  '  Fanny,'  and  '  The  Croakers ;'  —  we  have  been 
melted  with  his  pathos ;  solemnized  by  the  didactic  energy  of  his  more  serious 
eflusions;  and  with  all  that  he  has  written,  except  one  trifle  for  a  Philadelphia 
Souvenir — which  was  unworthy  of  his  genius  euid  fame  —  we  have  been  charmed 
and  delighted.  Of  late,  his  lyre  has  been  so  mute,  that  we  feared  he  had  ceased  to  be 
numbered  with  the  quick,  and  been  clean  minished  from  among  the  children  of  men. 
But  we  have  here  evidence  that  he  is  yet  in  the  flesh:  besides,  we  now  and  then  im- 
press with  ours  bis  incarnate  hand.  We  regard  him,  sometimes,  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  indignation.  What  right  has  he  to  establish  the  light  which  Goo  has  so  copiously 
given  him,  under  a  bushel  1  How  can  he  answer  to  his  conscience  for  concealing  it 
firom  the  world  1  Why  does  he  dream,  in  the  very  flush  and  vigor  of  his  greener 
years,  the  visions 


-^Of  koar^agtf. 


Of  fold  laid  up  in  slor« ; 

Of  sums,  noted  down  on  the  figured  paf  S, 
And  counted  o'er  end  o'er  V 

Why  rests  the  keen  and  polished  shaft  in  its  quiver  1  Let  him  answer  these  queries 
satisfigictorily,  if  he  can.  The  best  reason  he  ever  gave  for  his  course,  is  contained  in  a 
line  of  Alnwick  Castle,'  if  we  mistake  not,  where  he  speaks  of  this  sublunary  ^here 
as  *  a  bank  note  world.'  That  is  the  rub.  He  dreameth  of  silver,  and  eke  of  the 
yellow  and  more  costly  metal,  or  their  paper  representatives ;  and  the  Hesperia  of 
his  fancy  is  a  Pays  d*Or.  He  believes  in  the  potency  of  *  pewter ^^  and  the  enjoy- 
ments that  flow  from  the  multitudinous  possession  of  *  tin.^  Thus  he  crucifies  all 
the  unwritten  creations  of  his  splendid  imagination,  and  his  bright  dream  dies  by  the 
leger.  The  reading  public  are  the  losers  here;  and  though  they  would  give  ready 
dollars  for  his  writings,  they  cannot  render  *  a  penny  for  his  UUmgkts,*  Is  it  not  too 
provoking,  that  his  airy  castles  should  be  thus  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  real  estate; 
that  while  he  might  give  us  on  paper  the  beauty  of  an  Eden,  he  is  wedded  to  things 
of  earth ;  thinking  seldom  of  the  Heaven  whence  he  derives  his  inspiration,  unless 
he  muses  upon  it  as  a  golden  city — '  all  bullion  throughout,  from  the  roof  to  the 
flags  1' 

Another  grievance  is,  that  his  admirers  have  oflen  been  tantalized  by  the  premature 
birth  of  some  rumor  that  a  volume  was  about  to  be  brought  to  press  from  his  pen. 
Then  the  general  ear  stood  erect  —  the  popular  eye  dilated.  Shortly,  the  abortive 
on  dit  would  expire,  and  disappointment  ensue.  This  has  been  the  case  so  often  and 
so  long,  that  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  the  beautiful  book  before  us  as  any  thing  but 
the  product  of  supernatural  agency.  To  praise  it,  would  be  ridiculous  iteration. 
Every  intelligent  American  is  well  acquainted  with  Halleck's  powers ;  and  if  there 
be  one  so  far  behind  his  age  as  to  be  ignorant  thereof,  we  counsel  him  to  acquire  this 
volume,  which  we  like  so  well  ourselves,  that  we  have  long  had  the  most  of  its  con- 
tents by  heart  Our  memory  is  constantly  haunted  with  sweet  snatches  from  them, 
and  we  can  heartily  conmiend  to  others  a  luxury  which  nothing  would  induce  us  to 
forego. 
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A  Sermon,  on  occasion  of  the  late  Fire,  in  the  City  of  New- York.  (Published 
by  Request.)  By  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Meroer-street. 
New- York :  David  Felt  and  Company. 

LiBiiTED  as  we  are,  both  in  regard  to  time  and  space,  we  are  compelled  to  notice, 
with  a  brevity  which  cannot  do  it  justice,  the  excellent  Discourse  named  above. 
Although  it  requires  little  eulogy,  beyond  the  extracts  we  present,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  remark,  that  for  expansive  and  benevolent  views,  generous  Christian  inculcations, 
and  appropriate  and  impressive  diction,  we  have  seldom  seen  its  superior.  In  the 
stores  and  compass  of  a  well-disciplined  intellect  —  in  fluency ,  if  we  may  so  phrase 
it,  of  mind — in  the  rare  power  of  opening  with  a  skilful  hand  those  folds  of  the 
human  heart  which  require  so  nice  a  touch,  —  we  consider  Mr.  Dewey  second  only 
to  Dr.  Channing,  if  indeed,  in  these  respects,  he  be  not  equal  to  that  distinguished 
writer  and  divine.  As  in  the  writings  of  Channing,  so  in  those  of  Mr.  Dewey, 
there  are  no  servile  imitations  of  ancient  taste  —  no  mannerism  —  nothing  recon- 
dite—  no  mere  erudition  of  words.  The  style  of  each,  though  in  some  things 
widely  different,  is  alike  nervous  and  graceful.  A  felicitous  introduction  of  subsi- 
diary topics — the  faculty  of  retracing  or  expanding  thoughts — and  a  rich  and 
copious  flow  of  language,  are  equally  common  to  both. 

The  sermon  before  us  is  from  the  text :  '  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodiinesa 
thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field :  the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth ;  because 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it.  Surely  the  people  is  grass,'  etc.  The  impo- 
tence of  man,  the  omnipotence  of  God,  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  possessions,  and 
the  value  of  the  only  possessions  that  are  certain,  form  the  prominent  divisions  (^ 
the  Discourse.    From  the  first,  we  take  the  annexed  passage : 

"  It  has  been  often  said  that  man  is  the  lord  of  this  lower  creation ;  that  he  holds 
empire  over  nature.  In  this  age,  which  has,  doubtless  with  some  degree  of  propriety, 
been  called  '  the  age  of  machinery,'  such  assumptions  are  likely  to  occupy  a  large 
space  in  men's  thoughts ;  and  they  are  in  danger  of  forsetting,  m  the  sigxud  success 
of  their  inventions  and  devices,  now  impotent,  after  all,  they  really  are.  We  hear 
but  too  much,  I  am  afraid,  or  at  least  too  much  in  the  tone  of  boastine,  of  man's 
wonderful  control  over  the  dements-^ how  that  he  has  learned  to  stretch  forth  his 
mysterious  wand  of  power  over  the  sea ;  how  he  has  lifted  his  pointed  sceptre  to  the 
heavens,  and  disarmea  the  lightning,  and  caused  its  fidrv  bolt  to  fall  harmless  at  his 
feet ;  how,  in  fine,  he  has  conquered  nature,  and  compelled  its  mightiest  agents,  fire, 
water,  air,  earth,  to  do  his  bidding.*' 

After  showing  that  knowledge,  and  the  elements  of  nature,  only  lead  man  to  find 
the  limit  where  his  control  must  cease,  and  point  to  the  unknown  and  the  infinite  that 
lie  beyond  it,  the  author  proceeds : 

"  Nature,  then,  though  in  its  milder  moods  it  is  subject  to  a  certain  control,  is  com- 
missioned, also,  to  teacli  man  other  lessons  than  those  of  self-confidence.  When  the 
ocean-storm  crosses  not  his  path,  he  proudly  steers  his  vessel  across  the  deep,  and  it 
obeys  him,  *as  a  steed  that  knows  its  rider;'  the  mighty  ship,  which  treads  the 
waves  beneath  it,  and  leaps  from  one  ocean  chasm  to  another,  he  seems  to  hold,  as  it 
were,  in  his  very  hand.  But  let  the  storm  come  in  its  fury,  and  he  finds  that  one 
wave  can  overwhelm  him;  that  he  offers  his  breast  to  a  power  —  nav,  thatheofTera 
the  ribbed  bows  of  his  ship  to  a  power,  that  no  more  regards  him,  tnan  it  does  the 
firailest  shell  on  the  shore.  When  the  skies  are  ccdm  and  serene,  man's  peace  is  stronr 
within  him;  yes,  and  amidst  the  ordinary  agitations  of  the  elements^  he  can  feel 
security ;  but  I  have  marked  —  and  with  me  it  was  a  moral  reflection  —  I  have 
marked,  that  every  now  and  then,  there  comes  a  storm  which  seems  to  bear,  in  its 
blackening  bosom,  other  messa^s ;  which  makes  man  feel,  that  the  wing  of  the  tem- 
pest may  sweep  him  away,  or  mat  one  lightning-flash  may  blast  and  consume  hira  in 
a  moment  we  are  not  left  to  imagine  that  our  lordship  over  the  creation  shall  own 
no  superior  Lord.  The  elements  that  are  in  most  familiar  use,  will  sometutnee  show 
us  how  completely  they  are  beyond  our  power.  That  element  which  it  is  our  special 
boast  in  modem  tunes,  that  we  have  caged,  and  confined,  and  compelled  to  work  for  us 
in  its  dark  prison-hold — how  often  does  it  break  forth,  and  ^read  horror  and  death 

VOL.  VII.  1^ 
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through  our  floating  palaces !  The  flame  that  bums  upon  your  hearth  —  I  need  not 
tell  you,  with  the  spectacle  that  has  lately  been  before  your  eyes,  what  it  may  do. 
Who  that  saw  the  fiery  spirit  of  destruction  let  loose  among  yonder  warehouses  — 
who  that  saw  and  heani  that  roaring  deluge  of  flame  which  swept  through  the  cham- 
bers of  wealth  and  commerce,  —  did  not  feel  the  impotence  of  the  proudest  men,  or 
communities,  when  waging  war  with  the  powers  of  nature  Y^ 

We  close  our  extracts  with  the  subjoined  paragraphs.  They  follow  an  impressive 
enforcement  of  the  importance — in  a  world  where  man  is '  certain  of  nothing;  cer- 
tain neither  of  health,  nor  reputation,  nor  friends;  certain  not  even  of  that  of  which 
he  is  most  certain'  —  of  making  provision  for  himself  that  shall  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  earthly  vicissitude : 

"  And  the  lesson  which  is  inculcated  by  the  great  Teacher —  which  is  so  power- 
fully commended  to  us  by  the  late  awful  visitation  of  Providence — is  doubtless  one 
which  greatly  needs  to  be  enforced  among  us.  I  do  not  speak,  nor  think  of  that  visi- 
tation as  a  special  judgment.  It  is  embraced,  in  my  view  of  it,  among  those  general 
means,  by  which  Uod  is  ever  teaching  us  that  the  great  end  of  life  is  one  that  Ties  far 
beyond  and  above  all  earthly  comforts,  possessions,  and  splendors.  It  is  this,  I  say, 
that  we  are  taught,  and  need  to  be  taught.  We  are,  in  a  life  of  business,  surrounded 
by  fearful  exposures ;  and  especially,  ought  I  not  to  say,  in  this  very  city,  whose 
prosperity  has  been  invaded  by  such  a  sudden  and  awful  calamity.  I  speak  of  this 
city  no  otherwise  than  as  a  scene  of  such  active  and  engrossing  business,  as  hardly 
has  its  parallel  in  the  world.  I  say,  that  in  such  circumstances,  and  on  such  a  theatre, 
there  is  a  severe  and  solemn  trial  of  human  virtue.  From  this  pulpit  you  would 
expect  me  to  say  no  less:  but  I  would  to  God  that  it  were  not  regarded  as  the  mere 
language  of  the  pulpit.  I  say  that  this  is  a  trial  which  touches  the  essential  point  of  all 
human  welfare.  And  I  fear  that  many  are  falling  in  this  momentous  probation ;  that 
many  are  losing  sight  of  tilings  iniinitely  dearer  than  weahh  —  that  they  are  losing 
sight  of  the  immoital,  in  the  mortal — of  '  durable  riches,'  in  perishing  riches — of 
the  soul  in  sense — of  God,  in  the  world — the  very  world  that  he  has  made  to  reveal 
him!  I  speak  to  you,  my  brethren,  but  as  I  would  sneak  to  myself  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. I  say,  there  is  danger.  That  whelming  flame  carried  no  alarm  to  my  mind 
80  awful,  because  it  conveyed  danger  to  no  interests  so  momentous,  as  those  which 
are  put  in  peril  —  I  will  dare  to  say  it — by  the  pro^rous  business  of  everyday! 
Think  me  not  extravagant,  till  you  can  prove  to  me  that  the  eager  strife  of  business 
is  not  rendering  hundreds  and  tnousands  more  indifferent  to  their  souls'  welfare,  than 
they  are  to  the  smallest  items  of  their  daily-accumulating  gains.  Think  me  not 
extravagant,  till  you  can  prove  to  me  that  that  scene  of  business  which  God  designed 
to  be  a  neld  for  the  noblest  virtues,  is  not  making  many  among  us  selfish,  covetous, 
and  possibly  dishonest.  To  whom  this  may  appertain,  I  know  not;  but  this  I  say: 
If  you  are  a  man  whose  god  is  gold,  and  whose  life  is  one  lengthened  service  and 
slavery  to  that  e^od ;  if  your  mind  as  well  as  your  body  is  bowed  down  to  worship  it; 
if  you  pay  it  the  homage  of  all  your  chief  hopes,  ana  wishes,  and  anxieties,  anc!  are 
sacrificing  mind,  memory,  reason,  conscience,  religion,  every  thing,  at  its  altar;  if  you 
are  garnering  up  the  dear  treasure  in  your  secret  thoughts,  and  brcwding  sweetly  over 
it,  as  you  never  brood  even  over  the  thoughts  of  heaven ;  if  you  are  growing  proud,  not 
grateful,  as  you  are  growing  rich,  and  are  learnings  by  an  almost  unconscious  process, 
to  feel  as  if  you  were  independent  of  man  and  of  God  alike — then,  I  say,  it  was  time 
that  you  were  taught,  by  a  visitation  as  solemn  and  admonitory  as  that  which  has 
laid  a  part  of  your  city  in  ashes.  Better  that  the  property  of  half  of  the  country 
were  consumed  by  fire,  than  that  a  spirit,  fierce  for  gain,  and  reckless  of  eveiy  thing 
else,  should  bum  with  more  fatal  fires,  in  ten  thousand  fiiinilies  among  us.  Wealth  is 
not  the  chief  eood  —  must  we  gravely  say  so  7  Is  this  a  country  that  deserves  to  be 
addressed  with  the  irony  implied  in  such  a  declaration  %  Wealth,  in  fact,  is  not  so 
great  a  good  as  the  energy  tliat  obtains  it.  A  man  is  not  so  fortunate  in  the  posses- 
sion of  millions,  as  he  was  in  the  activity,  industry,  and  talent,  that  enabled  him  to 
acquire  them.  Wealth  is  valuable,  doubtless ;  but  its  value  is  contingent  —  it  depends 
on  what  has  a  far  higher  value,  the  intelligence,  liberality,  and  purity  of  the  mind. 
It  takes  its  whole  character  from  the  mind  of  its  possessor.  To  the  excellent  man,  it 
will  be  an  excellent  thing ;  to  the  mean  man,  it  will  be  a  mean  thin? ;  to  the  corrupt 
man,  it  will  be  a  fountain  of  corruption,  a  minister  of  evil.  Wealth  is  not  an  end, 
but  a  means.  It  it  good,  only  in  a  good  use.  It  is  eood  for  nothing,  in  no  use;  and 
it  possesses  a  far  worse  character  than  that,  in  a  bad  use.  Like  the  element  of  heat, 
it  may  spread  around  a  genial  warmth,  and  rear  up  fair  and  beautiful  productions^  or 
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it  may  be  the  ra^ng  fin  of  evil  passions,  in  which  the  soul  is  either  hardened  or 
destroyed.  Yes,  w^th  has,  indeed,  this  high  and  fearful  attribute —  that  it  may  be 
to  a  man  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  blessings,  or  one  of  the  greatest  of  curses. 

**  For,  as  I  walked  through  your  city,  I  saw  a  man  of  a  miughty  brow,  and  a  hard 
heart,  and  of  an  iron  hand,  whom  wealth  had  made  a  covetous  man  and  an  oppressor: 
whose  spirit  gain  had  immured  in  the  close  and  grated  prison  of  all-absorbing  and 
indurating  selfishness ;  and  I  said,  as  I  looked  upon  him,  *  I  would  rather  l^  the 
poorest  man  in  this  city,  with  a  eenerous  heart,  than  to  be  that  man.' 

"  Again,  I  saw  one  whom  a  fair  and  envied  inheritance  had  made  rich  —  a  young 
man,  whose  &ther  had  spent  the  toilsome  and  anxious  years  of  a  life  to  launch  him 
out  upon  a  sea  of  fortune;  and  I  saw  the  ample  means  of  indulgence,  and  the  absence 
of  all  honorable  occupation,  leading  him  step  by  step,  till  every  virtue  of  his  youthful 
heart  was  tainted  to  the  core,  and  every  promise  or  his  early  day  was  leveled  in  the 
dust,  and  he  was  left  a  wreck  of  life,  upon  the  verge  of  an  early  grave  an  object  as 
loathsome  and  piteous  to  behold,  as  tne  tenant  of  the  vilest  liovel  of  poveity ,  and 
disease,  and  vice :  and  as  I  saw  this,  I  meditated  much  with  myself,  and  1  said :  '  Are 
ample  fortune,  and  lavish  expenditure,  a  wise  discipline  for  youth? — should  a  prudent 
and  industrious  father  be  mainly  anxious  to  provide  such  a  lot  for  his  sonT —  and  I 
looked  with  a  serious  and  distrustful  eye  upon  those  immense  accumulations  of  pro- 
perty that  draw  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  world. 

"  But  again  I  went  forth,  and  another  man  I  saw,  and  he  too  was  opulent^  but  I 
saw  that  he  grew  modest,  not  proud,  and  beneficent,  not  voluptuous,  witli  his  mcrea- 
ing  wealth.  I  saw,  too,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  splendors  and  comforts  of  ample 
fortune,  he  bowed  in  humble  gratitude  before  the  great  Giver  of  all  blessings;  and  I 
saw,  too,  that  his  abundance  flowed  fortli  in  many  streams  of  beneficence  to  the  world 
around  him ;  that  he  was  the  poor  man's  friencf,  and  the  young  man's  patron  and 
adviser,  and  the  generous  protector  of  liis  kindred,  and  the  liberal  fosterer  of  science  and 
learning,  and  the  noble  helper  of  many  charities ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  me  that  wealth 
was  a  good  and  beautiful  thing  —  a  blessed  stewardship  in  the  service  of  God,  and  a 
divine  manifestation  of  mercy  to  man. 

"  Again  I  looked  upon  this  man,  and  I  saw  him  fallen  from  that  fair  estate,  and 
8tripp«l  of  all  the  splendors  of  fortune ;  and  I  looked  to  see  him  broken  and  fallen  in 
spirit:  but  no;  he  met  me  with  a  cheerful  countenance;  and  what  did  he  say  1  '  I 
have  lost  that  which  I  valued ;  but  think  not,  my  friend,  that  I  have  lost  what  I  most 
value —  the  trust  and  peace  of  my  own  mind.  I  pretend  to  no  cynical  indifference ; 
I  am  a  dweller  upon  earth,  and  earth's  possessions  were  useful  to  me,  and  I  meant  to 
make  them  useful  to  others;  but  I  do  not  forget  that  I  em  a  traveler  to  eternity.  The 
flood  of  calamities  which  it  pleased  God  that  I  should  pass  through  —  truly  it  has 
swept  awuy  from  me  some  fair  appendages,  some  rich  wardrobes,  some  goodly  equi- 
pages of  my  journey ;  but  like  those  Eastern  merchants,  who  sometimes,  m  a  perilous 
journey,  bore,  secreted  upon  their  persons,  their  whole  fortune  in  one  precious  diamond, 
and  thus  preserved  it,  so  do  I  feel  that  the  calamities  I  have  passed  through  have  left 
untouched  my  chief  treasure.'  And  when  I  saw  this,  when  I  heard  this,  I  felt  no  longer 
that  I  looked  upon  a  rich  man,  or  upon  a  poor  man ;  but  I  felt  that  I  looked  upon  a  man  ! 
I  saw  that  the  word  of  God's  promise  was  true :  '  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
fadeth ;  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever.' " 


The  Pastisan  :  a  Talb  or  thb  Revolution.    By  the  Author  of  '  Guy  Rivers,'  *  The 
Yemassee^'  etc.    In  two  vols.  12mo.    New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  is  an  historical  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  South  Carolina,  at  that 
Tery  interesting  epoch  of  our  revolution  which  commenced  with  the  apparent  sub- 
mission of  the  State  to  the  British  yoke,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Charleston, 
and  ended  with  the  battle  of  Camden.  This  selection  of  time  gives  the  author  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  before  the  reader  many  characters  well  known  in  history, 
without  necessarily  interfering  with  the  plot,  or  the  continuity  of  the  story ;  and  we 
have  accordingly  spirited  sketches  of  Comwallis,  Rawdon,  and  Tarleton,  together 
with  &ithful  portraits  of  Marion,  De  Kalb,  and  Gates.  But  the  main  interest  of  the 
work  centres  in  Major  Singleton — the  *  Partisan'  — a  specimen  of  that  indefatigable, 
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unconquerable,  and  high-minded  band  of  warriors,  to  whose  untiring  exertions,  at  the 
daricest  and  most  discouraging  period  of  her  history,  the  liberation  of  South  Carolina 
is  mainlf  to  be  attributed.  The  character  of  Colonel  Walton  is  well  depicted,  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  vraisemblance;  indeed,  we  should  imagine,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  circumstances  narrated,  that  it  was  drawn  after  that  of  the  lamented  Colonel 
Hayne.  Katharine  Walton,  his  daughter,  is  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  the  South 
Carolina  fiur,  whose  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  countrymen, 
and  who  scrupled  not  to  avow  personally  to  the  invaders  their  hatred  of  their  principles, 
and  their  predilection  for  their  opponents.  We  admire,  also,  the  high-minded  patri- 
otism, which,  setting  at  naught  all  considerations  of  self-interest  and  personal  ease, 
could,  at  the  most  cheerless  period  of  the  war,  with  an  interminable  contest  in  pros- 
pect, assign  to  a  lover  the  seemingly  distant  day  of  her  country's  liberation  from  the 
bonds  of  the  invader,  as  that  wliich  should  assure  him  her  heart  and  hand.  The 
subordinate  characters  are  naturally  drawn,  and  the  author  seems  at  home  in  his 
description  of  localities.  A  n  apparent  duplicity  of  plot  strikes  us  as  a  prominent  defect, 
dividing,  as  it  does,  the  interest  of  the  reader  between  the  fictitious  and  the  strictly 
historical  portions  of  the  work.  We  are  not  without  hope,  that  the  author  will  endea- 
vour to  amalgamate  them  more  closely  in  subsequent  editions ;  though  we  can  easily 
appreciate  the  difficulties  likely  to  attend  an  attempt  to  engraft  fiction  upon  fact.  We 
must  be  permitted,  also,  to  protest  against  the  evident  want  of  finish  at  times  visible 
in  these  volumes,  and  to  counsel  the  author  to  elaborate  his  works  more  carefully, 
even  though  the  result  might  be  a  less  frequent  appearance  before  the  public.  We 
say  this  with  the  more  confidence,  since  more  than  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
writers  has  suffered  from  what  Byron  terms  the  ^  fatal  facility'  of  writing,  and 
has  seen  his  early  laurels  withered  by  subsequent  carelessness,  and  undue  contempt 
for  that  tribunal  which  he  approached,  it  may  be,  at  first,  with  fear  and  trembling. 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  in  depreciation  of  '  The  Partisan,*  (for,  with 
some  glaring  faults,  we  regard  this  as,  in  many  intrinsic  qualities,  the  best  work  that 
has  yet  proceeded  firom  our  author's  pen,)  but  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  numerous 
attempts  at  novel  writing  with  which  the  American  press  has  of  late  been  burdened  ] 
many  of  which  were  bom  only  to  die,  and  inflict  a  lasting  injury  upon  the  character 
of  our  literature.  Mr.  Simms'  reputation  as  a  novelist  obviates  the  necessity  of 
counselling  the  reader  to  purchase,  and  judge  for  himself,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
delineations  of  Southern  scenery  and  manners  we  have  ever  yet  seen. 


PoKMs,  Translated  and  Original.    By  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet.     In  one  volume,    pp.  229. 
Philaidelphia :  Key  and  Bioolb. 

This  volume  does  honor  to  its  fair  and  accomplished  author.  She  is  unquestionably 
the  most  learned  poetess  on  this  side  the  Atlantic;  and  her  acquirements,  instead  of 
fendaring  her  pedantic,  have  given  to  her  compositions  a  graceful  elegance,  which 
cannot  well  be  too  UMich  admired.  Some  of  her  translations  are  sweet  and  easy  in 
the  extreme;  in  truth,  we  prefer  them  to  her  original  products,  though  in  tlum  she 
merits  much  applause.  She  is  not  so  sententious,  nor  yet  so  pathetic,  as  Mrs. 
Sigourney  is  often  found  to  be;  but  there  is  a  lovely  flow  of  feminine  and  delicate 
thought,  in  all  her  writings.  Great  purity  of  sentiment  is  inculcated  every  where  in 
her  pages;  and  her  superior  taste  ornaments  every  subject  she  chooses.  She  has 
been  compared,  in  this  respect,  to  Mrs.  Hemans;  but  that  lamented  lady  has  had 
few  equals  of  her  sex  in  poetry,  and  no  superior.    The  lightnings  of  affliction  sane- 
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ti£ed,  while  they  blasted,  her  heart;  and  as  decline  overtook  her,  and  death  drew  near, 
she  poured  forth,  like  the  swan,  ere  it  dies,  such  gushes  of  surpassing  melody,  in  soul- 
touching  verse,  as  will  move  the  hearts,  and  soothe  the  affections,  of  thousands  yet 
unborn. 

We  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  following  fragment  from  these  Poems, 
(several  of  which  have  appeared  at  different  times  in  this  Magazine;)  and  we  need 
only  remark,  that  though  brief^  it  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  beautiful 
morality  which  pervades  the  whole : 

*  From  mouDtaina  at  th«  dawa  of  day 

That  wide  and  far  their  shadows  send, 
Beneath  the  tun't  more  perfect  ray 

Brief  and  more  brief  the  shades  extend, 
Till,  rifon  the  god  to  noontide  height. 
They  're  bathed  in  living,  gorgeous  lighU 

'  *Tis  thus  the  soul,  through  early  taint, 

Though  first  its  shrouded  glories  shine, 
Spurns  at  the  gloom,  each  hour  more  faint. 

And  purer  drinks  the  beam  divine ; 
Till  wrapt  in  rays  from  shadow  free, 
The  noon*tide  of  eternity.' 


Noble   Dbxds   of   Woman.     la   two  volumes.     Philadelphia:   Carkt,    Lea   and 
Blanchard. 

Here  is  an  abbreviation,  indeed !  The  noble  acts  of  woman  curtailed  into  two 
common  volumes !  Good  though  they  are,  they  do  not  contain  one  fourth  part  of  the 
noble  deeds  of  the  sex  they  would  glorify.  If  any  author  wishes  to  comprehend  all 
the  great  services  of  woman,  let  him  write  an  Alexandrian  Library,  and  he  will  find 
matter  for  every  tome.  The  work  in  question  certainly  merits  praise,  because  it  is 
very  good,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  then  how  limited  is  its  scope !  We  could,  with  no 
extraordinary  employment  of  historic  recollection,  fill  two  volumes,  as  large  as  these, 
with  a  history  of  remarkable  women  in  our  own  country.  As  for  the  nobleness  of 
women,  it  is  exhibited  every  where ;  and  the  idea  of  compressing  its  characteristic 
effects  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  pages,  is,  in  our  view,  like  the  highly  useful 
art  of  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  in  the  circuit  of  a  sixpence. 


Horse-Shob  Robinson.    A  Novel.    In  two  volumes.    Second  edition.    Philadelphia ; 
Caret,  Lea  and  Blanchard. 

The  popularity  of  this  excellent  work  may  be  inferred  from  its  arrival  at  a  second 
edition.  The  author  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  reception  by  the  public ;  and  we 
trust  that  past  success  will  embolden  him  to  further  effort.  He  is  no  longer  an 
aspirant,  of  doubtful  powers,  without  the  genertd  voice  to  cheer  him  onward ;  but  he 
is  an  established  favorite.  Let  him  not  add  his  own  case  to  those  of  other  favorites 
in  literature,  who,  reposing  on  their  sometime  laurels,  grow  careless,  tame,  and  indo- 
lent. In  truth,  we  have  no  fears  of  this  sort  with  respect  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  There  is 
too  much  vigor  in  what  he  has  already  written,  to  permit  the  belief  that  he  can  very 
soon  degenerate,  from  any  cause. 
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A  Night  at  the  Fxbb. — The  hoirons  of  a  shipwreck,  of  a  Yolcanic  eruption,  and  of  an 
earthquake,  are  said  to  be  utterly  indescribable.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
late  tremendous  conflagration,  by  which  the  richest  and  busieet  portions  of  our  city  were 
laid  in  ruins.  The  scene  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  the  community,  like  the  Day  of  Doom. 
Through  the  frosty  atmosphere,  the  tongues  of  a  hundred  bells  tolled  their  alarum ;  and 
it  seemed  to  us,  as  we  hastened  to  the  spot,  that  some  sudden  frenzy  had  been  q)read  by 
contagion  among  the  people.  What  a  view  was  that  presented  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  thronged  the  scene  of  conflagration !  Clouds  of  smoke,  like  dark  mountains  sud- 
denly rising  into  the  air,  were  succeeded  by  long  banners  of  flame,  rushing  to  the  zenith, 
and  roaring  as  for  their  prey.  Street  after  street  caught  the  terrible  torrent,  until,  over  a 
vast  area,  there  was  rolling  and  booming  an  ocean  of  flame.  Costly  silks,  teinted  in 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  were  spread  to  the  gale,  blazing  in  folds  of  light;  windows,  fas- 
tened with  bands  and  shutters  of  iron,  were  reddening  by  scores ;  then  the  pent  up  rage 
of  the  element,  disdaining  their  restraints,  burst  forth,  carrying  with  it,  as  if  by  the  action 
of  steam,  trains  of  unrolling  laces,  consuming  as  they  flew.  The  rattling  of  innumera* 
ble  carriages,  and  vehicles  of  every  description ;  the  confused  Babel  of  tumult  which  the 
firemen  awakened;  the  distant  ships,  moving  like  craft  of  fire,  along  the  river;  the 
awful  glare  of  the  flames  on  adjacent  waters ;  the  resounding  thunder  of  the  powder- 
blown  edifices,  that  went  onward  from  the  scene  of  fire,  echoing  through  town  and 
country ;  the  dome  of  the  Elxchange,  sending  to  heaven  its  wide  shaft  of  flame ;  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children,  mingled  with  the  laugh  of  some  disordered  reveler, 
bending  beneath  stolen  goods,  and  elated  with  stolen  wine,  —  these  were  sights  and  sounds 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  pillars  of  the  cupola,  as  they  gave  way  beneath  the  falling 
dome  and  gilded  vane,  presented  an  aspect  grand  and  subUme.  It  was  as  if  some  feudal 
castle,  stormed  by  beleaguering  foes,  was  sinking  to  destruction.  The  falling  walls;  the 
hurrying  to  and  firo  of  firemen,  with  their  ice-crowned  hats  and  coats  gleaming  like 
helmets  and  coats  of  mail ;  the  wide-spread  view  of  churches,  towers,  domes,  high  walls, 
and  long-extended  streets,  wrapt  in  one  glaring  and  hungry  element,  all  were  indeed 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  depict.  The  country  was  illuminated  as  by  the  sun ; 
woods,  waters,  fields,  and  cottages,  were  touched  with  the  solemn,  unwonted  light 

Yet  a  httle  while,  and  the  phoenix  will  rise  fix>m  her  ashes,  and  no  mark  be  seen  of  this 
unexpected  calamity.  The  energies  of  New- York  are  irrepressible ;  and  the  enterprise 
and  ^irit  of  her  dtizens  — unparalleled  by  those  of  any  community  of  the  same  num- 
bers on  the  globe  —  will  speedily  disenthral  her  fh)m  the  gloom  which  even  now  has 
well-nigh  disappeared.  Yet  a  few  months,  and  the  waste  now  black  and  desolate,  will 
be  enlivened  by  the  busy  hum  of  '  multitudes  commercing ;'  —  and  the  visitor,  as  he 
marks  the  life  and  prosperity  every  where  manifest  around  him,  will  seek  in  vain  to 
believe,  that  but  so  lately  as  he  read  the  news  of  the  great  firs,  the  scene  was  one  of 
daiimess,  despondency,  and  apparent  ruin.  Thinking  upon  this  great  self-supporting 
power  of  a  small  portion  only  of  the  country  at  larger  wc  cannot  but  feel  how  great  and 
mighty  is  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Who  that  sees  how  no  prostration  can  keep 
us  down,  and  how  soon  wc  can  rise  from  a  heavy  misfortune,  but  beholds  therein  a 
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feeble  type  of  this  magnificent  republic?    Who,  in  looking  forward  to  the  destiny  of 
our  states,  and  towns,  and  cities,  and  of  the  land  they  comprise,  can  know 

'  The  date  of  ber  deep-founded  atreogtb,  or  tell 
How  happy  in  her  lap  the  aoos  of  men  ahall  dwell  V 


Thb  annexed  lines,  from  the  pen  of  a  valued  contributor,  will  convey  to  the  reader  a 
vivid  and  not  over- wrought  picture  of  this  wide-spread  calamity : 

THE   FIRE. 

*  Hark !  at  the  tnumlderiiig  pilet  in  niinfalL* — Campbell. 

TwAS  Night !  and  Commerce,  with  her  busy  brood, 

Had  left  her  nobleit  haunU  in  solitude ; 

Her  lordly  sons,  who  reaped  from  many  a  breeze 

The  golden  spoils  of  Areighted  argosies, 

Joined  the  gay  reveU  or  partook  the  mirth 

Whose  heart-born  smiles  illumed  the  household  hearth. 

Without,  the  keen  wind,  which  by  day  had  slept, 

Through  the  chilled  streets  in  icy  gushes  swept ; 

Close  muffled  forms,  half  q*iailing  to  the  blast, 

'Neath  the  pale  lamps  glanced  silently  and  fast,  — 

And  on  the  frozen  ground,  like  steel  with  steel, 

Rang  the  steed's  hoof,  and  crashed  the  whirling  wheel ; 

While  through  the  frost  that  fell  in  sparkling  spars, 

Gleamed  the  cold  radiance  of  the  quivering  stars. 

Such  was  the  scene,  when  o'er  the  city's  hum 
There  rose  a  cry,  which,  ere  the  mom  was  come. 
Swelled  to  a  roar  that  struck  her  proudest  dumb ! 
From  lip  to  lip,  from  street  to  street,  it  flew,  — > 
Thousands  to  thousands  gathered,  as  it  grew ; 
Peal  wakened  peal,  till  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire 
Shook  with  the  tecsin  of  the  demon  Firb  i 
Whose  beacon  glow,  re-signai'd  from  the  sky, 
Flashed  floods  of  light  on  Fear's  dilated  eye. 
The  fearless  hearts,  still  prompt,  at  Terror's  call, 
To  form  in  Danger's  front  a  breathing  wall. 
Flocked  to  the  scene.    For  once,  their  subtle  foe 
Defied  their  art,  and  mocked  them  with  its  glow. 
Think  not  before  the  fiery  wreck  they  quailed  — 
'Twas  not  their  courage^  but  their  memM,  that  failed ; 
The  quenching  stream  grew  stagnant,  ere  its  tide 
To  the  red  surge  their  aching  hands  could  guide ; 
And  the  fierce  tyrant  they  so  oft  had  quelled 
Powerless  to  smite,  a  conqueror  they  beheld ! 

Fast  from  their  homes  distracted  merchants  fled 
Toward  the  vast  torch  their  blazing  fortunes  fed ; 
They  saw,  in  utter,  impotent  despair, 
Their  garnered  millions  melting  into  air ; 
While  meagre  Rapine  round  the  ruiu  glared. 
And  clutched  each  remnant  by  Destruction  spared ! 

Yet  were  there  crowds,  whose  God-like  actions  claim 
A  bright  exemption  from  the  list  of  shame ; 
Who  toiled  untired,  who  risked  their  lives  unfeed. 
Winning  firom  gratefbl  hearts  their  hallowed  meed. 
And  one,  ( I  would  I  knew  his  honest  name, 
*T  would  peer  the  noblest  on  th^  scroll  of  Fame,) 
A  son  of  ocean,  whom  the  wind  and  foam 
Had  nerved  and  hardened,  in  his  floating  home. 
But  left  the  heart  that  storm-chafed  breast  concealed 
Soft  as  an  infant's  'neath  its  rugged  shield, 
Heard,  as  he  strolled  among  the  gazing  throng, 
A  woman's  shriek  — convulsive,  wild,  and  lung ; 
'T  was  the  heart's  wild ,  uncounterfeited  tone ; 
A  thousand  echoes  answered  in  bis  own. 
As,  with  an  oath,  which,  if  translated  true, 
Would  read  a  blessing,  to  the  spot  he  flew. 
There,  scarce  restrained  within  the  fVicndly  grasp 
Of  twenty  hands,  and  writhing  in  their  clasp. 
With  starting  eyes,  her  lips  with  horror  white. 
And  arms  outstretched  toward  the  wreathing  light 
That  round  her  home  in  spiral  eddies  coiled, 
A  mother  raved  :  '  Oh  give  me  way !  —  my  child ! 
Monsters !  he  perishes !' But  help  was  nigh : 
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ToMing,  witb  choertnf  shout,  his  hat  on  high, 

The  ginlant  (eaman  sprang,  to  save  or  die. 

With  a  firm  step,  the  half-charred  beams  he  trode, 

He  scaled  the  stair,  that  quivered  as  he  strode. 

For  one  wild  instant,  agonized  suspense 

Motionless  held  that  concourse  vast  and  dense : 

The  next  burst  forth  from  'neath  the  nodding  roof, 

(Unscathed  his  form,  by  Heaven  made  danger-proof,) 

The  generous  Tar !  —  and  on  his  arm  upborne 

A  smiling  infant,  from  the  fire-tomb  torn : 

The  sobbing  mother  clasped  her  rescued  prize. 

Unspoken  blessings  raining  from  her  eyes ; 

And  shouting  hundreds — thus  to  nature  true  — 

Lauded  the  deed  not  one  had  dared  to  do. 

But  he  whose  pastime  't  was  to  strive  with  death. 

Shrunk  with  a  blush  from  Adulation's  breath  ; 

And  ere  those  hearty  plaudits  died  in  air. 

He  whom  they  greeted  was  no  longer  there. 

Meanwhile,  the  dread  Destroyer,  winged  and  urged 

By  the  strong  blast,  a  howling  ocean  surged. 

Whose  waves  were  heavinff  names :  beneath  its  shocks. 

From  their  fouudations  reeled  the  rifted  blocks; 

Crash  echoed  crash,  as  in  the  fi^ry  swell, 

Engulfed,  absorbed,  each  blackened  giant  fell ; 

The  glowing  wrecks,  from  the  concussion  hurled 

Through  the  dun  air,  like  hissing  meteors  whirled  ; 

Destruction's  heralds,  bearing  on  his  path 

A  sparkling  symbol  of  bis  wilder  wrath ; 

SwiA  through  the  smoke  in  radiant  curves  they  sprung. 

And,  falling,  kindled  wheresoe'er  they  clung  ; 

Till  from  a  thousand  roofs  at  once  unrolled 

Ruin^s  dread  banners,—  waved  each  streaming  fold. 

Blazoned  with  crimson,  amethyst,  and  gold. 

Hark  to  that  yell !  —  the  Couaiieror  hath  come 

To  smite  proud  Commerce  in  her  own  proud  home! 

A  fif ry  storm  yon  solid  roof  o'erstrews,  — 

See,  fVom  its  arch  the  curling  vapors  ooze: 

Now  bursts  the  flame,  each  cracking  column  shakes. 

The  shivered  marble  falls  in  glowing  flakes : 

The  vaulted  hall,  where  late  rich  merchants  trod. 

Transferring  thousands  with  a  careless  nod. 

Nought  now  could  tread,  save  demons !    Gleaming  there. 

Like  some  pale  spirit,  through  the  crimson  glare, 

The  sculptured  statesman  stands ;  e'en  as  he  stood 

In  breathing  life,  mid  storms  by  faction  brewed. 

But  see  !  —  a  smouldering  mass,  with  aw  Ail  din. 

The  stronff-ribbod  cupola,  comes  thundering  in ! 

Statue  aud  column,  all  within  its  sweep. 

Lie  shivered,  crushed  beneath  its  blazing  leap; 

And  naked  walls,  cleft  by  the  earthquake-shock, 

Alone  remain,  Magnificence  to  mock  ! 

Through  groves  of  gleaming  masts  the  flashes  play. 

Bright  roll  the  rivers  to  the  blushing  bay ; 

The  Hudson  headlands,  towering,  scathed,  and  bare. 

Loom,  like  vast  Titans,  in  the  lurid  air  : 

For  circling  leagues,  on  billow,  rock,  auid  plain. 

Rests,  without  shadow,  the  ensanguined  stain; 

While,  darkening  the  stars,  overarching  all. 

Heaves  the  huge  smoke-cloud  —  Desolation's  pall ! 

The  mom  breaks  in  at  length,  but  dull  and  slow 

Its  gray  light  mingles  with  the  dusky  glow : 

I jO  !  as  Day  climbs  the  sky,  men  view  aghast. 

The  vacant  waste  on  which  its  beams  are  cast. 

Acres  of  ashes !  —  flecked  with  tongues  of  flame  — 

Piles  of  rich  merchandize,  and  none  to  claim ! 

Skeleton  formti  of  buildings  half  consumed. 

Mid  wrecks  more  total  standing  half-exhumed  ; 

Streets  choked  with  fallen  walls,  and  seared  and  seamed 

By  the  red  torrent  that  late  through  tliem  streamed ; 

Volumes  of  smoke,  like  storm-clouds  sweeping  heaven. 

In  blinding  gushes  every  moment  driven. 

And  shivering  wretches  peering  through  the  gloom. 

To  snatch  some  relic  ft'om  the  reeking  tomb. 

Such  was  the  scone  returning  Day  beheld : 
At  length  the  mighty  scourge  was  stayed  —  was  quelPd  f 
And,  on  the  fragments  of  his  feast,  enjoyed. 
Destruction  slumbered,  like  a  mon&ter  cloyed. 
IHtv-Yorkf  Dee.  18,  1835.  J-  ■• 
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EoiTOSs*  Dbawsk. — The  shallow  drawer  in  ouresorHoir,  which  was  made  vacant 
for  the  reader's  edification,  a  few  moons  a^o,  is  again  overflowing.  Essays,  tales, 
rh]rmes  —  widely  various  in  subject  and  quality  —  spring  up  from  their  long  compression, 
whenever  their  sliding  piison  is  withdrawn,  and  seem  to  rustle  forth  con^laints  that 
thor  trials  are  so  long  postponed,  and  their  fates  still  undecided.  Let  us  address  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  their  examination  and  discharge : 

As  a  prominent  *  feature,'  we  hasten  to  seize  '  TTu  JVcwe,'  as  a  pleasant  extravaganzft 
is  entitled,  which  has  been  for  some  time  under  advisement  The  thing  is  odd  and 
bizarre,  which  we  greatly  afiect;  it  is  well  handled  withal — though,  as  Madame  de 
Stael  once  said  of  Shakspeare's  Pistol,  it  is  somewhat  overcharged.  Its  publication 
entirt,  is  open  to  objections.  The  writer  wrings  the  topic  dry — an  unpardonable  ofience ; 
and  ever  and  anon  his  wit  goes  out  like  a  fiizee,  and  leaves  nothing  on  the  memory.  Por- 
tions of  the  essay,  howbeit,  are  clever.    Witness  the  following : 

*  Of  all  the  features  which  grace  the  human  countenance,  there  is  not  one  whose  con- 
tinued services  gain  for  it  less  commendation,  than  the  nasal  organ :  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  character  must  be  great,  which,  universally  assaulted,  maintains  its 
standing,  do  I  esteem  the  nose  most  laudable.  Bethink  thee,  reader,  but  for  our  noses, 
where  at  this  time  would  many  of  us  have  been  7  In  regular  fisticuffs,  what  if  thy 
nose  opposed  not  his  honest  valor  *to  ward  away  the  battle-stroke  T  Bethink  thee  i^ 
when  stalking  in  dariiness,  some  unrelenting  post  claims  coarse  familiarity  with  thy 
visage^  what  would  become  of  thee,  did  not  thy  cut-water  '  fcnd  off'  with  seaman-like 
dexterity  1  Hadst  thou  not  a  nose,  how  couldst  thou  contemptify  thine  enemy? — or 
what  polar  star  follow  through  life's  bewildering  mazes'?  Yet  hast  thou  ungratefiiUy 
permitted  thy  proboscis  to  tingle  under  the  shafts  of  satire,  nor  raised  a  hand  m  his  de- 
fence. True,  when  that  ruffian  Boreas,  by  dint  of  most  poignant  addresses,  hath  ren- 
dered it  cold  toward  thee,<io8t  thou  endeavor  to  restore  the  lost  imity  of  feeling ;  but  no 
sooner  does  returning  warmth  convince  thee  of  forgiveness,  than  thou  takest  away  Ihy 
glove,  *  leaving  the  realm  in  most  unpalmy  state  !'  No  matter  what  his  peril  or  alarm; 
if  he  runsj  aU  his  former  good  quaUties  are  forgotten.  He  is  rewarded  with  blows,  it, 
irritated,  he  refuses  to  run  at  all,  why  then  blows,  thicker  and  faster,  ensue.  Extremes 
are  usually  resorted  to,  in  his  maladies.  He  is  often  put  ui>on  by  his  nearest  neighbors. 
Mouth  often  closes,  vice-lik^  against  butcher* s-meat,  until  his  friend,  *  as  some  great 
bull-dog  nosins  o'er  his  fooa,'  assures  him  of  its  salubrity.  How  frequently  do  'the 
Brothers  Eyes/  (in  business  phrase,)  scorn  some  modest  flower,  till  its  essence-ials 
appeal  more  successfully  to  the  Schneiderian  tribunal  I  Yet,  despite  his  known  philan- 
thropy, is  he  placed,  like  Uriah,  in  the  very  fore-front  of  danger,  or  more  aptly,  like  Pro- 
metheus chained  to  his  naked  rock,  exposed  to  every  storm  that  darkens  the  faoe  of 
nature.' 

With  this  exordium,  the  methodical  writer  proceeds  to  classify  the  dlHerent  orders  of 
his  subject.  He  treats  at  some  length  of  the  nose  medical,  and  avers  of  noses  of  this 
ijfpt,  that  they  are  better  taken  care  of  than  their  kindred  generally,  being  more  fre- 
quently thrust  into  cases.  We  cannot  follow  him  though  his  exposition  of  the  diagno- 
sis, and  prognosis,  nor  yet  afford  him  space  to  discourse  of  the  genus  bottle,  musical, 
pastoral,  and  polemical  The  latter  is  described  as  usually  twisted,  or  askew,  from  sud* 
denly  turning  logical  comers,  in  order  to  keep  the  subject  in  view,  in  despite  of  sophisti- 
cal underbrush ;  and  the  writer  logically  infers  from  the  maxim  of  one  of  the  Fathers,  -^ 
*  Noscere  puU^rum  est  veritatem  quamvis  in  silvas,*  —  that  with  this  class  the  necessity 
of  smelling  out  truth  is  properly  appreciated.  After  illustrating  these  various  orders, 
the  elucidator  adverts  to  his  own  nose.  We  give  place  to  a  passage  in  its  early  history, 
in  the  wearer's  own  words ;  from  which  it  will  at  least  be  seen,  that  its  education  was 
not  neglected ; 

*  My  nose  is  neither  excessively  small,  nor  undextcrously  ponderous.  As  some  one^ 
has  said  of  a  piano-kev,  it '  is  most  apt  for  fingering.'  It  is  about  as  long  as  two  joints 
of  my  fore-finger.  I  nave  thus  often  measured  it,  in  my  contemplative  moments,  or 
when  wishing  to  appear  wise.  Sages  are  often  delineated  with  their  fingers  resting 
upon  various  portions  of  their  visage.  Sterne,  according  to  phrenologists,  has  his 
upon  the  organ  of  wit.  Franklin  has  his  thumb  always  turned  up  under  his  left  jaw, 
although  we  never  heard  liim  accused  of  garrulity.  Bonaparte  tias  his  hands  folded 
upon  his  breast  —  yet  who  ever  thought  it  owing  to  the  heart-ache?  Byron  laid  his 
band  upon  the  'ocean's  mane,'  —  denoting  an  aqueous  predilection,  quite  inconsistent 
with  his  potatory  moods.    But  when  my  picture  is  taken,  I  will  have  my  fore-fingef 
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nicely  fitted  to  the  ridge  of  my  nose.    Looking  upon  it,  who  will  not  discover  the  quiet, 
reflecting  man  — one  unwilUng  to  plunge  hie  proboscis  into  every  thing — who  loveth  not 
to  scent  out  trouble'}    The  care  which  is  taken  of  my  aose^  will  of  itself  be  priima 
Jacic  evidence  in  its  owner's  behalf 

'  I  was  sent,  like  most  other  bovs,  at  an  early'age^  to  school ;  but  my  talents  r^nained 
incoe.  for  some  time.  I  was  not  looked  upon  as  any  thing  out  of  the  usual  course.  Mv 
teacher,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  prided  himself  on  his  nasal  powers, — a  hau 
pound  of  snuf!  per  diem  being  considered  rather  short  allowance  eepediUly  when 
<^xamining  us  in  mathematics :  then^  pinch  after  pinch  was  inhaled,  ad  inj^nUum. 
Nobody  ever  knew  what  became  of  it.  His  nose  was  bent  over  like  a  French  bugle, 
and  had  much  the  same  twang.  After  solving  a  difficult  problem,  then,  and  then  only, 
would  he  blow  his  nose.  His  fashion  was,  to  fold  up  his  red  silk  'kerchie£  four-double^ 
(paiadoxically  speaking,)  place  the  thumb  of  his  left  nand,  cautiously  guaraed,  upon  the 
left  nostril,  and  blow !  Tne  ri^t  side  was  the  finest  tenor  you  ever  heard :  then  would 
he  change  for  the  bass  of  the  feft ;  and  bavins  thus  sfiven  us  the  two  parts,  witib  varia- 
tions, separately,  he  would  'pull  out  stops.'  and  sound  both  at  once.  Heavens !  what  an 
or^n !  The  windows  would  rattle —  tne  papers  on  his  desk  fly  about  like  feathers  — 
while  the  color  mantled  to  his  cheeks,  with  excitement,  and  his  specks  bobbed  up  and 
down,  like  the  beam  of  a  steam  engine.  I  listened  with  admiration.  I  watched  all 
his  preparations.  I  gave  due  heed  to  his  fingering.  The  very  folds  of  his  handkerchief 
were  closely  imitatal.  I  was  somewhat  doubtful  of  my  untried  powers,  but  genius  is 
often  headlong ;  and  one  day  when  the  old  Fellow  had  worked  out  a  long  and  mtricale 
sum  for  one  of  the  elder  boys,  I  saw  him  preparing  for  his  customary  triumphal  flourish. 
I  followed  step  by  step  —  I  gave  my  head  the  proper  elevation.  '  Jui  linked  sweetness^ 
long  drawn  out,'  came  his  quavers  on  the  tenor.  1  followed  suit.  A  momentary  pause 
succeeded.  "Twas  but  the  echo,'  thought  he  —  my  heart  beating  mean  time  violently. 
He  roared  out  the  bass ;  but  mine  was  undeniably  the  loudest  He  paused  again.  He 
was  evidently  irritated.  The  impudence  was  nothing,  -^  but  that  a  mere  bov  should 
essay  to  compete  with  him,  in  his  favorite  science,  stung  his  pride.  He  prepared  his  last 
and  most  sonorous  blast.  He  took  a  long  breath.  So  did  I.  He  straightened  himself 
up  for  a  great  exertion,  and  looked  at  me  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles.  I  was  not  to 
be  daimted,  —  but  casting  back  a  glance  of  defiance,  Kept  my  handkerchief  to  my  nose ; 
at  length,  he  thundered  again.  I  cannot  deny  it — it  vas  terrific.  Yet  it  is  due  to  the 
cause  of  truth  to  state,  that  mine  was,  beyond  compare,  the  loudest.  The  eflect  of  two 
such  human  instnunents,  blown  simultaneously,  was  astounding.  Some  glass  was 
broken,  —  the  black  board  on  which  Euclid's  spider-webs  were  chalked,  fell  backward 
10  the  floor,  with  tremendous  impulse.  The  boys,  who  at  first  were  alarmed,  now  reco- 
vering their  self-possession,  a  peal  of  laughter  followed.  Just  then,  a  volunteer  military 
coips  passing,  the  band  struck  up  'Hail  to  the  Chief!'  I  felt  mv  superiority.  I  heara, 
and  responded  to  the  omen.  I  blew  my  nose  again  with  re-douoled  energy,  and  with 
increased  applause.' 

We  have  strong  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  subsequent  history,  and  therefore  suppress 

it.   We  question,  indeed,  whether  even  a  credulous  marine  would  receive  it,  without  saying, 

with  the  inimitaUe  Chucks :  'Allow  me  to  insinuate,  in  (he  most  deUcate  manner  in  the 

world,  that  I'm  blow'd  if  I  believe  it  T 

Following  the  *A<we,'  in  natural  progress,  we  come  upon  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
*  pieces  of  poetry,*  as  they  are  generally  termed  by  theu-  authors.  There  is  a  disagreeable 
community  of  feeling  between  the  writers  of  the  larger  portion  of  these  rhymes.  They 
are  all  alike  far  gone  in  misanthropy.  They  appear  to  dwell  with  delight  upon  the 
darkest  shades  of  existence ;  begetting  meagre  and  counterfeit  inspiration  over  imaginary 
scenes  of  sadness,  and  peopling  the  future  with  direful  shapes  of  evil.    With  them,  life 

*  is  a  dark  and  desert  moor, 

Wber«  mtfits  and  rloud«  etitmal  iprvad 

Their  fleomy  veil  ^hind.  before— > 
And  temp«)ati  thunder  overhead !' 

We  usually  find  clamorous  mediocrity  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  these  and  such  as 
these.  Glorious  nature — human  affections  and  sympathies  —  are  to  them  as  nothing. 
Lost  pleasures —  the  deceitfiilncss  of  the  world — the  fickleness  of  fortune  —  evanescent 
friendship  —  selfish,  interested  love  —  despair  —  the  grave,  —  these  are  their  favorite 
themes.  Out  upon  such  villifiers  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature !  Let  them  take 
their  place  in  the  dust,  toward  which  are  all  their  grovelling  tendencies,  and  cover  them- 
selves with  the  sackcloth  with  which  they  clothe  every  thing  around  them !  Here  is 
one  who  would  scout  all  those  innocent  delusions  which  but  tend  to  make  us  more 
happy,  because  he  has  sometimes  encountered  disappointment.    He  has  written  sixty- 
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four  lame  lines  to  prove  that  Hope  — bleaeed  Spirit  I — is  but  a  wily  syren,  who  leads  to 
bewilder^  and  dazzles  to  blind.  The  writer  is,  after  all,  but  the  monkey  of  some  illustrious 
cynic,  as  would  appear  from  this  libel  upon  Providence,  which  serves  as  his  motto: 
'Hope  is  the  paint  on  the  face  of  Existence.  The  least  touch  of  Truth  rubs  it  off,  and 
then  we  see  what  a  hollow-cheeked  harlot  we  have  got  hold  of.*  We  turn  with  pleasurx: 
irom  the  verses  '  in  this  connection'  to  the  following,  which,  though  somewhat  sad,  is 
monitory  of  good,  and  is  not  destitute  of  a  pleasing  and  simple  pathos : 

EARLY    DAYS. 

*  Rejoice^  O  fouMg  amu,  in  thy  youth,  and  Ut  thy  heart  cheer  tA«e  in  the  daye  of  thy  youth,* 

The  flattering  drmma  of  early  days  come  not  in  after  years. 
When  the  joyouj  song  of  Mirth  Is  hushed  to  iiilence  and  to  tears ; 
When  the  golden  visions  flee  the  brain,  and  Love's  romance  is  o'er, 
And  the  widowed  heart  ia  anguish  cries,  'Give  back  my  youth  once  raore!* 

The  passions  wild  of  spring-time  hours, — the  full  heart*b  overflow, 

Chilled  by  the  world's  dread  flrown,  are  hushed,  and  quenched  their  genial  glow  ; 

And  life's  dull,  cold  realities,  in  all  their  naked  truth, 

Impart  to  us  tlie  lesson  stern,  —  *  Life  has  no  second  youth !' 

Guard  then  the  memory  of  thy  friends  —  the  loved  of  early  days. 
Nor  seek  in  winter's  snowy  breast,  affection's  flame  to  raise ; 
For  the  loves  which  fill  the  guileless  heart,  while  from  suspicion  tre^p 
Are  dearer  far  than  later  loves,  how  true  soe'^r  they  be. 

Cherish  those  early  loves,  they  are  a  principle  and  part 
Of  that  embodied  bliss  which  Heaven 'eushrines  within  the  heart; 
They  are  the  clear,  untainted  fount  of  undefined  desire, — 
The  sttlMtaoce  and  the  essence  pare  of  the  Promethean  firo. 

Tha  unboorht  flienda  of  life's  young  morn,  when  every  thought  glowed  warm. 
And  filled  Uie  clouds  with  sapphire  towers,  and  many  a  fairy  form. 
Oh !  lose  them  not  by  cold  neglect — or  hope  not  to  regain, — 
The  plant  of  love  once  touched  with  ftoat,  can  never  spring  again ! 

Go  wander  through  the  labyrinth  of  Fashion's  giddy  throng,  — 

And  view  gay  Pleasure's  masquerade,  or  list  her  syren  rang ; 

Taste  every  cup  of  bliss,  and  roam  where  Fancy's  voice  may  call» 

Yet  shall  the  thought  of  early  days  be  dearer  far  than  all.  o.  o.  w. 


An  Eosay  on  UmJbrtUaa  comes  next  in  order,  whereby  hangs  a  Talc,  which,  although 
well  written,  lacks  interest  and  incident.  The  general  subject,  however,  will  come 
forcibly  home  to  most  readers.  That  was  a  good  definition  of  laughter^  given  by  a 
popular  American  essayist — viz.*  *a  singular  and  dubious  contortion  of  the  human 
oountenanoe^  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  an  individual,  of  whom  a  friend  suddenly  claims 
bis  umbrella,  on  a  rainy  dayT  The  author  of  the  present  paper  seems  to  be  a  law- 
student  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted^  that  he  enters  into  the  discussion  with  a  character- 
istic spirit  of  research.    He  says  r 

'I  HAVE  listened,  day  after  day,  to  the  lectures  of  the  learned  jurist  upon  the  rights  of 
persons  and  of  things ;  upon  absolute  and  conventional  rights ;  upon  choses,  goods,  chat- 
tels, messuaeee,  tenements,  hereditaments,  property  reafandjiersonal;  but  no  mention 
have  I  ever  heard  made  of  the  rights  pertainmg  to  the  possession  of  an  umbrella.  They 
have  been  assigned  to  no  class  or  kind  of  property.  But  it  may  be  that  this  omission 
of  the  worthy  professor  was  not  an  oversight.  He.  too,  may  have  imbibed  the  too 
common  hallucination,  that  the  possessor  of  an  umbrella  has  no  rights  of  propertv  deri- 
vable therefrom,  and  that  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  tenant  by  courtesy.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  exceptions  to  this  opinion.  I  do,  however,  remember  once  having  met  a  man, 
who  adherea  to  his  eight  dollars'  worth  of  silk,  whalebone,  bamboo,  and  wire,  with  a 
pertinacity  similar  in  its  strength,  to  that  with  which  the  Salem  witches  asserted  their 
innocence.  It  was  his  companion  in  his  walks  and  rides ;  being  a  bachelor,  I  presume 
it  shared  his  bed.  Rain  or  shine;  calm  or  storm,  it  was  the  same ;  and  as  he  brushed  by 
you  in  the  street,  with  his  quick,  suspicious  glance,  you  could  easily  read  his  motto : 
'  Love  me,  love  my  umbrella  r ' 

*I  have  a  smattering  of  the  antiquarvj  and  in  this  capacity,  I  have  sometimes  direct- 
ed my  inquiries  toward  the  origin  of  tnis  unique  species  of  possession.  In  few  authors 
can  I  findf  any  thing  germane  to  the  subject ;  but  in  the  works  of  Father  Ambrose,  I 
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detect  a  sentence,  wherein  the  worthy  moiik,  discoursing  of  the  extinct  luxuries,  uses 
the  words  *morens  umbra^*  — and  I  conceive  the  phrase  to  mean,  an  umbrella.  This 
conclusion  has  met  with  a  strong  opposer,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Gulnatius,  the  celebrated 
antiquarv,  who  very  deddedljr  asserts  the  true  translation  to  be^  a  passing  clond,  which 
easts  a  shade.  In  contravention  to  some  other  assertions  of  the  learned  Doctor,  I  have 
the  following  from  Horace,  who  in  his  ixth  Satire,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  reprehen- 
sible effeminacy  of  the  Roman  youth,  makes  one  of  the  exquisites  ask  another : 
*  Quamdiu  tenebat  umBellam  mihi  ?*  The  article  was  certainly  countenanced  by  the 
Romans,  but  perhaps  not  until  luxury  had  been  imported  from  the  East  Egypt  first 
gave  employment  to  the  class  of  artisans  who  made  these  necessary  evils.  But  it 
matters  little  when  or  where  they  had  their  origin.  We  know  that  they  have  beoa  in 
the  world  sufficiently  long,  to  harass  and  plague  full  half  of  the  human  family,  and 
to  sour  many  a  pan  ot  *  the  milk  o'  human  kmdness.* 

It  is  fair  weather  with  us,  — and  we  close  the  umbrella^ 


Thx  annexet^iv-sufficiently  smooth  and  flowing,  but  it  belongs  to  another  era.  The  age 
of  chivalry  is  past ;  and  Don  Quixotte  himself^  the  most  renowned  of  knights  errant, 
would  meet  with  small  honors  in  this  age  of  brawny,  muscular  utiHty.  The  author  — 
who  is  not  unknown  to  the  public  —  has  this  pretty  apology  for  the  ancient  and  sombre 
character  of  his  theme :  *  I  wish  my  harp  had  a  livelier  string ;  but  frx>m  my  boyhood, 
it  has  flung  gifts  of  mournful  mefody  to  the  wind,  —  and  it  would  be  marring  its  original 
constniction,  to  string  it  *  full  high  to  notes  of  gladness :' 


OI^NEVRA. 


I. 


«r  ♦ 


GiNCVRA !  ^  Ginevn !  ^ 

Thy  girlish  lip  is  mute  ; 
And  silent,  in  ancestral  hall, 

Hanfs  now  tfaj  gilded  lute. 
With  trophies  from  the  Holy  Land 

Hath  come  thine  own  true  knight, 
To  wildly  wish  the  desert  sand 

Had  drank  his  blood  in  ight! 

11. 

f        Ginevra  ! —  Ginevra ! — 

By  palmer  wert  thou  told 
That,  on  the  plains  of  Palestine, 

My  corse  was  lying  cold  ; 
Andf  credence  giving  to  the  tale. 

Went  up  wild  prayer  to  dU^ 
While  suddeuly  thy  cheek  grew  pale. 

And  lustreless  thine  eye. 


III. 


Otnevra !  —  Ginevra !  — 

No  more  thy  lulling  voice, 
When  twilight  paints  the  sky,  wiU  trill 

The  ballad  of  my  choice. 
Thy  parting  gift,  my  buried  bride, 

Will  nerve  this  arm  no  more. 
When  speedri  my  barb  with  fetlock  dyed 

In  Saracenic  gore. 

IV. 

Ginevra ! —  Ginevra !  — 

Death  holds  in  icy  thrall 
Thy  loveliness  of  form  and  face 

In  his  unlighted  ball. 
With  laurels  from  the  Holy  Land 

Hath  come  thine  own  true  knight, 
To  wildly  wish  the  desert  sand 

Had  drank  his  blood  in  fight !  w.  h.  c.  h. 


Mrs.  Stickney,  in  her  *  Poetry  of  Life,'  dwells  at  much  length  upon  the  power  of  the 
tender  passion  to  *  awaken  glowing  emotions  of  divine  poesy.'  Here  is  one  who  will 
not  dispute  an  inch  of  her  ground.  Connected  with  this  song — or  we  misinterpret  its 
lorvor  —  there  is  One^  for  whoso  sake  the  writer  has  often  longed,  with  the  Oriental,  to  be 

*  like  the  skies, 

To  look  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes/ 

A  common  error  mars  the  second  line  of  the  second  stanza,  and  the  second  line  of  the 
last  verse  is  rather  artificial  and  infelicitous : 

*SONG. 


The  moon  is  brightly  gleaming 
With  soft  and  tender  light ; 

The  stars,  with  magic  seeming, 
Are  gasing  on  the  nighL 


n. 


But  oh,  a  purer  gleaming, 
Which  moon  nor  stars  can  vie, 

I  see,  sweet  Lady !  beaming 
From  Beauty's  speaking  eye. 


ni. 


There  is  which  beams  more  brightly 
Than  all  those  orbs  above ; 

I  would  not  speak  it  lightly  — 
O 'tis  the  light  of  Love! 


IV. 


No  longer  now  in  sad  ness 
My  life  shall  shrouded  be; 

My  sonl  it  fill'd  with  gladness, — 
That  light  beams  but  fur  mo  ! 


L.  L. 
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'  Gtutronamy,  by  a  Professor^*  is  an  imitation,  by  some  amatem'  gourmand^  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  carnal  refinements,  in  the  NocUa  Ambrosiarue  of  Black woocTs  Maga- 
xine.  The  article  has  some  good  points,  but  its  English  exhibits  several  examples  of 
what  the  writer's  great  exempUnr  has  termed  '  paipaUe  fractures  of  the  skull  of  Pris- 
cian ;'  and  we  have  no  time,  even  if  the  subject  were  acceptable,  to  attempt  its  emacu- 
lation.  No  one  moralizes  more  frequently  than  Christopher  North ;  but  in  the  matter 
of  sensual  gratification,  fluid  and  solid,  over  a  dinner-table,  he  forgets  "whttt  manner  of 
person  he  would  beof ;  and  is  not  unlike  a  Catholic  Father,  of  whom  we  have  some- 
where read,  who,  when  reproached  by  the  Pope  for  not  living  more  abstemiously, 
replied  that  hi»  soul  was  Catholic,  but  his  stomach  was  Protestant.  It  wduM  be  but  a 
just  retribution,  were  the  Professor  at  last  made  to  realize  the  ancient  curse — impri- 
sonment in  Purgatory,  with  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  blessed  eat,  while  he  remains 
fasting.  Some  French  author  says  of  appetite,  that  it  is  a  reli^  bestowed  upon  the 
poor,  that  they  may  like  what  they  eat,  but  seldom  enjoyed  by  the  rich,  though  they 
may  eat  what  they  like.  Truth,  every  word !  Why  ?  Because  there  are  not  wanting 
writers,  and  those  of  eminence  too,  who  would  render  gluttony  fashionable,  with  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  practise  it,  and  exalt  it  to  a  science,  or  a  fine  art.  Spirit  of 
Abemethy !  —  how  many  have  eaten  themselves  into  the  places  where  they  are  ecUen  — 
'  where  a  certain  convocation  of  worms  are  e^en  at  them-  V 


Thbbbis  a  species  of  poetry —  so-called  —  of  which  not  a  h'ttle  may  be  seen  in  tbeso 
scribbling  days,  against  which  we  desire  especially  to  guard  the  reader.  Like  most 
shallow  impostures,  it  is  smooth  and  insinuating,  yet  valueless,  utterly  —  full  of  sound, 
but  signifying  nothing.  Poor  departed  Sands,  in  the  fine  portrait  which  he  drew  of  the 
author  of  *  The  Antediluvians,'  under  the  simihtude  of  *  Mr.  Green  Bice,*  has  given  one 
or  two  brilUant  specimens  of  this  prevalent  species  of  composition ;  but  they  are  scarcely 
equal  to  the  subjoined,  which  has  actually  been  sent  us  for  publication.  The  writer's 
wish  is  hereby  gratified.  The  efiusion  is  denominated '  The  Lovely  One,'  and  thus  it 
runs: 

An  airy  smile  of  roseate  bue 

Upon  her  briglit  lip  lies ; 
The  glare  of  ocean's  radiant  blur, 
When  orient  with  the  evening  deWr 

Glows  in  her  sun-like  eyes. 

Her  brow  is  like  the  sculptured  light 

That  flashes  from  the  breathing  stonerf 
Her  flaxen  curls  like  clouds  of  night, 

Through  which  the  silent  zephyrs  moan 
Her  check  displays  the  fragrant  tinge 

The  lovely  bees  of  Hybia  drain, 
And  waves  her  eyo-lids'  (lowing  fKnge, 

Like  sunlight  on  the  Western  main ! 

Her  step  is  like  the  shadowy  knell 

That  echoes  from  the  soundless  flowers. 
When  peals  the  Nereid's  verdant  shell 

Softly  through  Morning's  coral  bowers  ? 
And  oh!  her  voice!  her  glowing  voice  I 

E'en  Music  pales  before  its  flow ; 
It  makes  Earth's  central  core  rejoice. 
And  blossoms  on  the  pall  of  woe! 

Her  form  has  all  the  pictured  grace 

That  breatheth  through  the  waning  air; 
When  smiling  winds,  with  blushes,  chase 

The  startled  moonbeams  here  and  there  ! 
And  all  her  separate  charms  combined, 

In  loveliness  —  alone  —  unmixed, 
Seem  like  brisht  echoes  of  her  mind 

Eternal,  and  for  aye  unfixed ! 

In  all  our  miscellaneous  reading,  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  encountered  any 
thing  which  partook  moro  largely  of  the  misty-sublime,  than  the  preceding.    The 
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neftXBSt  approach  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  following  stanzas  by  Rosa  Matilda,  in 
Horace  Smith's  '  Rejected  Addresses :' 

*■  Tbut  f«U  Drary's  lofty  g\oij, 

Leveled  with  the  shiiddcnag  etooe*; 
Ibn,  wilh  treuet  black  aod  gory, 
Drinks  th«  dew  of  pearly  groaiu  1 

*■  Whore  la  Cupid's  criinaon  motjoii  t 

Billowy  exucy  of  wo ! 
Bear  bo  safe,  meanderiaf  ocean. 
Whore  tho  stagnant  torrents  flow  V 


*  Trialtqfa  Schoolmiuier^*  is^  in  some  respects,  a  very  good  paper;  but  its  tedious 
episode,  and  extreme  length,  spoil  it  for  our  purpose.  The  descriptions  of  tlie  scliool- 
house — the  first  punishment — and  the  evening  spelling-school,  though  too  minute, 
show  the  hand  of  a  close  observer,  and  an  accurate  limner.  We  extract  the  following 
dialogue,  which  lives,  we  think,  in  our  memory.  Still,  it  may  have  originated  with 
*  T.  D.  M.' 

BfASTsm.  'Boys, — Noah  had  three  sons  — Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhst.  Now  who 
was  the  father  of  Noah's  three  sons  V 

(The  boys  of  the  '  third  class'  pause — look  dubiously  at  their  teacher — but  there  is 
no  reply.) 

Mastbb.  'What! — can't  vou  tell?  Let  me  illustrate.  Here  is  Mr.  Smith,  our 
next  door  neighbor :  he  has  three  sons.  John,  James,  and  Joseph  Smith.  Now  who 
is  the  father  of  John,  James,  and  Joseph  Smith  V 

BoTs.  (All  together,  in  eascr,  emulous  strife,^  *  Mr.  Smith.' 

Mastbs.  *  C^tainly !  —  that's  correct.  Weil,  now  let  us  turn  to  the  first  question. 
Nook  had  three  sons — Shem,  Ham,  nnd  Japhet  Now  who  was  the  father  of  Noah* 9 
three  sons  T 

BoTs.  (Unanimously,  after  a  little  hesitation,)  *  Ma.  Smitr  V 

A  late  Dublin  magazine  has  a  story  somewhat  akin  to  this,  save  that  the  teacher  and 
pupil  were  alike  thick-headed.    An  Irish  tutor  is  examining  a  lad  in  Scripture  History : 

Tut.  '  Is  thero  any  account  given  in  Scripture^  Phelim,  of  a  dumb  baste  speaking  V 

Lad.  *  Ves.' 

Tut.  *  What  dumb  baste  was  it  that  spake  V 

Lao.  '  It  was  a  whale  1* 

Tut.  *  Yes.    To  whom  did  the  whale  speak  Y 

Lao.  'To  Moses,  in  the  bull-rushes!' 

Tut.  '  True.    What  did  the  whale  say  to  Moses  in  the  bull-rushes  T 

Lao.  '  Almost  thou jpersuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian !' 

Tut.  *  Very  well.    What  was  Moses'  reply  Y 

Lao.  '  Thou  art  the  man !' 

Could  there  be  any  thing  mors  broadly  burlesque  than  this! 


Languaqb. — The  capabilities  of  our  vernacular  are  not  duly  appreciated.  Without 
going  back  to  the  simple  strength  and  sublimity  of  the  maier  languarufit^  or  discus- 
sing the  merits  of  any  other  tongue  that  has  prevailed  since  the  bricklayers  and  stone- 
masons of  Babel  fell  into  a  state  of  Urike — either  for  want  of  order,  or  for  higher 
wages  —  we  venture  to  observe  that  the  English  tongue  is  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Its  sublimity  is '  compounded  from  many  simples,'  and  sources,  as  any  one  may  know 
by  consulting  the  pages  of  that  burly  and  bilious  philologist,  Sam.  Johnson.  Latin, 
Greek,  Saxon,  Gkrman,  and  eke  the  French,  may  specialty  be  found  in  the  gamer  of 
its  circumscription.  It  is  capable  of  infinite  diversity.  The  multitude  of  its  synonyms, 
the  fiill  array  of  its  adverbs  and  adjectives,  render  it,  indeed,  the  best  of  languages. 

We  have  said  thus  much,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  few  specimens  of  the 
graoefiil  txpansion  which  a  short  phrase  in  English  may  be  made  to  undergo.  Refine- 
ment seems  to  be  the  increasing  passion  of  the  time,  and  language  is  forced  to  partake 
of  its  prevalence.    Several  of  our  contemporaries  have  caught  the  polishing  mania. 
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and  the  clothing  of  common  thoughts  in  holiday  suits,  and  of  setting  some  dwarf  of 
a  phrase  upon  the  stilts  of  embellishment,  have  become  universaL 

We  think  that  we  were  the  first  to  giye  an  impetus  to  this  innovation  on  the  occi- 
dental side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  so  generally  bruited  as  it  should  have  been, 
either  on  the  continent  of  America,  or  throughout  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  or  in 
Ispahan,  Jeddo,  Jerusalem,  or  Bagdad,  that  we  first  refined  that  well-known  adage  of 
'  proceeding  the  entire  swine' — the  indivisum  porculitm.  That  stupendous  concep- 
tion was  our  own  *,  and  to  whomsoever  may  charge  us  therewith,  we  own  the  soft 
impeachment,  looking  to  the  public  to  protect  our  bays. 

Hereunto  we  append  some  fresh  doings,  of  a  similar  kind.  Two  of  the  saws  have 
exotic  trimmings ;  the  others  are  indigenous.    We  grew  them : 

Original.  Gro  to  the  Devil  and  shake  yourself. 

Improved.  Proceed  to  the  Arch-en^nay  of  Man,  and  agitate  your  person. 

Or.  Of  one  who  s^ifUs.    He  looks  two  ways  for  Sunday. 

Imp.  One  who,  by  reatson  of  the  advene  disposition  of  his  optics — a  natal  defect — 
is  forced  to  scrutinize  in  duple  directions  for  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Or.  Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

Imp.  Enumerate  not  your  adolescent  pullets,  ere  they  cease  to  be  oviform. 

Or.  Sauce  for  the  goose,  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Imp.  The  culinary  adornments  which  suffice  for  the  female  of  the  race  AnscTf  may 
be  relished,  also,  with  the  masculine  adult  of  the  same  species. 

Or.  Let  well  enough  alone. 

Imp.  Suffer  a  healthy  sufficiency  to  remain  in  solitude. 

Or.  None  so  deaf  as  them  that  won't  hear. 

Imp.  No  persons  are  obtuse  in  their  auricular  apprehension,  equal  to  those  who 
repudiate  vocal  incomes  by  adverse  inclination. 

Or.  Put  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he  will  ride  to  the  devil. 

Imp.  Elstablish  a  mendicant  on  the  uppermost  section  of  a  charger,  and  he  will 
transport  himself  to  Apolyon. 

Or.  Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  of  families. 

Imp.  Disasters  will  eventuate  even  in  househoMs  of  the  supremest  integrity. 

Or-  a  still  sow  drinks  the  most  swill. 

Imp.  '  The  taciturn  female  of  the  porcine  genus  imbibes  the  richest  nutriment.' 

Or.  The  least  said,  the  soonest  mended. 

Imp.  The  minimum  of  an  offensive  remark,  is  cobbled  with  the  greatest  promp- 
titude. 

Or.  *T  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

Imp.  That  gale  is  truly  diseased,  which  puffeth  benefactions  to  nonentity. 

Or.  a  stitch  in  time,  saves  nine. 

Imp.  The  *  first  impression'  of  a  needle  on  a  rent,  obviatelh  a  nine-fold  intro- 
duction. 

Or.  a  nod  's  as  good  as  a  wink,  to  a  horse  that  is  nH  blind. 

Imp.  *  An  abrupt  inclination  of  the  head,  is  equivalent  to  a  contraction  of  the  eye, 
to  a  steed  untroubled  with  obliquity  of  vision.' 

Or.  *Tis  a  wise  child,  that  knows  its  own  father. 

Imp.  That  juvenile  individual  is  indeed  sage,  who  possesses  authentic  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  identity  of  his  paternal  derivative. 

Or.  There's  no  accounting  for  taste. 

Imp.  The  propensities  of  the  palate  defy  jurisdiction. 

Or.  Two  and  two  make  four. 

Imp.  (As  per  Sam.  J.)    The  nimiber  four  is  a  certain  aggregate  of  units ;  and  all 
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iiumbers  being  the  repetition  of  an  unit  — which,  though  not  a  niunber  in  itself,  is  the 
parent,  root,  or  original  of  all  number — fo^r  is  the  denomination  assigned  to  a  certain 
number  of  such  repetitions. 

Or. — Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

Imp. — The  triple  transmission  of  a  houseliold,  with  chattels,  from  one  domicil  to 
another,  is  as  vicious  as  a  conflagration. 

Here  we  pause.    For  the  nonce,  our  speculation  has  done  its  worst. 


THE   DRAMA. 


Pabk  Thsatsb.  — Mb.  Rxsvb.  — If  theatrical  people  are  to  receive  commendation 
according  to  t)idir  merits  as  legitimate  actors  of  Tragedy  or  Comedy,  then,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  Mr.  John  Rssve  can  lay  claim  to  only  a  very  small  share  of  approbation.  In 
the  irut  sense  of  the  word,  he  has  no  right  to  call  himself  an  '  Actor.'  His  forte  is  Bur- 
leaqucy  a  line  of  acting  so  broad,  that  there  is  seldom  any  thing  like  it '  on  earth,  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  m  the  waters  beneath.'  And  yet,  in  some  characters,  so  very  low  that 
they  have  nothing  but  their  coarse,  vulgarity  to  distinguish  them,  Mr.  Reeve  certainly  does 
seem  the  very  animal  itself.  Yates  must  have  been,  in  this  particular,  his  prototype :  else 
could  he  not  have  suggested  to  Churchill  these  biting  lines : 

*  In  charaetera  of  low  and  vulfrar  mould, 
Where  Nature*!!  coarse»t  features  we  behold,— 
Where,  destitute  of  every  deccot  grace, 
Unmanuercd  jests  are  flouted  io  your  face, 
There  Yates  with  justice  strict  attention  draws,    . 
Acta  truly  from  himseU^  and  guina  applanee  (* 

The  worst  compliment  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  performer,  who  pretends  to  be  the 
representative  of  a  himiorous  character,  we  feel  compelled  to  pay  Mr.  Reeve — he  keeps 
a  part  of  his  audience  constantly  in  a  roar,  not  at  the  wit  of  the  author,  as  displayed  in 
the  character  he  is  supposed  to  represent,  but  at  himself.  They  are  not  forced  into  a 
laugh  because  they  behold  the  vivid  representation  of  some  droll  original,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  roar  at  the  grotesque  tricks  and  grimaces  of  the  caricaturist  before  them.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  method  by  which  Mr.  Reeve  shows  his  contempt,  both  for  the  author  and 
the  audience.  He  is  constantly  mangling  the  text,  and  distorting  its  meaning,  by  the 
substitution  of  words  and  ideas  of  which  he  alone  is  the  legitimate  father,  thereby  declaring 
his  author  a  fool,  and  gently  insinuating  the  conviction,  that  the  individuals  composing 
his  audience  are  not  much  better.  Let  such  a  man  attempt  *  Falstaf^'  and  the  part  might 
as  well  have  been  written  by  any  Grub-street  penny-a-liner,  as  by  the  immortal  banl 
him:siel^  for  all  the  respect  the  performer  would  pay  to  the  words  or  ideas  of  the  character. 
It  is  true,  that  in  most  of  the  pieces  in  which  we  have  seen  Mr.  R^ve,  he  may  be  as 
capable  as  the  authors  of  saying  a  good  thing,  and  as  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  when 
for  the  whimsical  notions  and  peculiar  phraseology  of  Sheridan's  'Bob  AcreS|'  he  substi- 
tutes his  own,  we  are  not  willing  tamely  to  suffer  the  infliction.  As  a  mimic,  Mr.  Reeve 
is,  in  some  particulars,  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  His  portrait  of  poor  Mathews  was 
a  perfect  likeness,  and,  considering  the  great  natural  diflerence  between  the  two  individuals, 
in  voice  and  personal  appearance,  the  imitotion  seemed  truly  wonderful.  As  '  Cupid,'  in 
the  Burletta  of  that  name,  he  excited  the  '  cachinnatories'  of  the  audience  to  no  small 
degree.  His  dance,  a  la  Taglioni,  was  a  curiosity  in  its  way ;  and  indeed  in  all  the 
extravagant  buriesque  of  character,  in  which  he  appeared,  he  made  great  fun.  His  '  Pa 
Pry'  was  good :  to  say  it  was  better  than  poor  Hilson's,  however,  would  be  paying  it  a 
compliment  it  does  not  deserve.  The  medley  song  in  *  Catching  an  Heiress*  was  admira- 
bly given,  and  was  almost  worth  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  sitting  out  the  abundant 
nonsense  of  that  execrable  farrago  of  dulness.  The  pieces  which  Mr.  Reeve  has  brodght 
out  ore  certainly,  one  and  allj  the  worst  of  the  bad,  —  a  fact  that  should  be  taken  into 
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oonnderatiofii  when  judging  of  the  efiecu  he  was  able  to  produce,  m  deapite  of  their 
laviah  inaipidity.  Mr.  Reeve  certainly  can  and  doea  create  a  laugh,  whenever  he  chooses 
to  do  flo.  To  him,  this  may  appear  the  end  and  aim  of  a  comedian,  and  to  acme  of  his 
auditors  may  he  quite  satisfactory,  and  seem  all  that  can  be  required :  but  again  we 
E^ieat,  it  IB  not  so.  If  an  individual  appears  before  the  public  as  an  actor,  he  must  be 
measured  by  the  legitimate  standard,  and  as  an  actor,  stand  or  fall :  if  he  pretends  to 
no  higher  profession  than  that  of  a  bufibon,  as  a  buffoon  let  him  be  judged. 

*  Oagging'  is  a  very  expressive,  although  not  a  strictly  classical,  term  ;  and  is  used  to 
signify  certain  trickeries  of  the  stage,  to  which  some  professors  fearlessly  descend,  in  order 
to  Jbree  ^piauee.  It  is  the  quackery  of  the  mimic  art,  and  argues  a  deficiency  of  legiti- 
mate power,  and  a  great  depravity  of  taste,  in  the  person  who  resorts  to  it.  It  is  a  part 
of  that  same  spirit  against  which  Hamlet  warns  the  players,  when  he  says :  '  And  let 
those  that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them ;  for  there  be  of 
them  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh 
too ;  though  in  the  mean  time  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  consi- 
dered :  that's  vile,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.'  It  is  of  this 
ambition  that  we  would  like  to  see  some  of  our  comedians  divest  themselves.  It  is  un- 
worthy of  talent,  such  as  it  is  said  Mr.  Reeve  roally  possesses,  and  altogether  unneces- 
sary, to  create  the  effect  he  desires,  in  such  audiences  as  he  should  aim  to  please,  while 
performing  at  the  Park  Theatre.  We  would  not  be  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Reeve,  but  as 
impartial  spectators  of  the  drama,  as  it  is  nightly  presented  to  us  upon  the  stage,  we 
cannot  tamely  abide  the  abuses  of  the  art,  which  are  constantly  creeping  in  upon  us 
from  foreign  shores,  as  well  as  from  our  western  wilderness.  Mr.  Reeve  is  not  always 
to  be  censured :  there  are  times  when  he  seems  to  feel  the  true  spirit  of  the  art,  and 
satisfied  to  produce  efiect,  without  descending  to  trick  and  gagging.  His  comedy  (if 
that  is  the  name)  is  of  the  very  broadest  character.  Many  of  the  personages  whom 
he  appears  to  represent,  are  entirely  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  water ;  some  of  liis  best 
points,  therefore,  are  absolutely  lost.  Localities  are  every  thing,  in  most  of  his  represen- 
tations, and  consequently  many  things  whicli  were  irresistible  at  the  Adelphi,  are  utterly 
throvim  away  upon  an  American  audience.  As  a  comic  singer,  and  dancer,  Mr. 
Reeve  certainly  excels.  These  two  qualifications  are  useful  in  their  way,  but  do  not 
alone  constitute  him  a  comedian.  After  all,  we  do  sincerely  hope  that  we  have  been 
deceived  in  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Reeve,  and  that  on  his  return  he  may  give  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  powers  superior  to  any  for  which  we  now  feel  inclined  to  yield  him 
credit  Should  he  improve  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  we  shall  be  among  the  first 
to  signify  their  approbation. 

Mas.  Richardson,  a  lady  whom  the  public  will  better  recognise  under  the  favorite 
name  of  Mas.  Chapman,  has  filled  a  short  engagement  at  the  Park,  during  the  month, 
mudi  to  the  gratification  of  her  many  admirers.  Mrs.  Richardson  has  the  great  merit  of 
always  acting  from  herself  or  in  other  words,  of  becoming  identified  with  the  character 
she  represents.  There  is  no  evidence  of  effort  in  her  personatiops ;  she  appeare  always 
easy  and  at  home  in  the  situation  for  the  time  assumed ;  and  being  content  with  the 
language  and  ideas  of  the  author,  does  all  in  her  power  to  clothe  them  with  the  expres- 
sion that  properly  belongs  to  them.  She  does  not  rant ;  there  are  no  graspinga  for 
effect  —  no  pocket-handkerchief  business  —  no  '  tearing  a  pasmon  to  tatters'  —  in  the 
quiet  and  natural  exhibitions  of  character,  as  effected  by  her.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  not 
more  sncfa  artists  upon  the  stage,  in  the  place  of  those  obnoxioua  disciples  of  the 
'  rough-and-tumUe  school,'  with  whose  yearnings  after  immortality  we  am  occa- 
flioQally  indulged.  We  hope  we  may  again  see  this  lady  enrolled  among  the  stodi 
^Rnpany  of  the  Park.  In  this  situation,  which  she  once  filled  with  so  much  honor  to 
herself,  and  satisfaction  to  the  public,  she  will  be  sure  to  incnase  in  Ikvor,  and  beooms 
in  a  brief  space  worthy  of  the  highest  rank  in  her  profession.  Whfle  speaking  of  favorites, 
we  capnot  avoid  alluding  to  Mrs.  Vernon.  In  the  line  of  business  to  which  she 
belongs,  she  is,  to  say  the  least,  unexcelled :  yet,  from  some  cause  or  other,  while  every 
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body  appears  contented  with  her  effi>ita,  butfew  aeem  truly  to  appreciate  her  worth.  Mrs. 
Vernon  is  o^i^ay*  good—  and  perhaps  it  is  from  this  very  cause,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
that  she  is  not  more  particularly  noticed.  She  is  always  natural ;  and  appears  (to 
borrow  an  expression,)  to  suit  herself  to  the  various  characters  she  assumes,  *by 
instinct'  Such  continued  excellence,  however,  must  receive  its  guerdon;  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  has  only  to  go  forward  with  the  unexceptionable  method  she  has  adopted,  to 
be  sure  at  last  of  finding  herself  truly  appreciated,  and  justly  rewarded.  c. 


AMxaicAN  Theatbs,  Bowehv. — The  toils  of  the  month  have  prevented  us  from 
witnessing  more  than  three  evenings'  entertainments  at  this  theatre.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  Booth  was  the  ^feature;'  and  truly  he  was  ^a  bright,  particular  star,*  In 
Lear^  he  lacked  nothing  but  a  more  commanding  person,  to  have  lived  the  monarch. 
The  touching  pathos  of  the  fond,  abused  father —  the  deep  agony  of  the  *  poor,  weak, 
infirm  old  man' — the  proud,  yet  bursting  heart — drew  down  well-deserved  and  prolong- 
ed applause.  Fltnn  was  good  in  Kent^  his  lady  faultless  in  Corddia^  and  Hamsun's 
Edgar  was  well  performed.  In  all  else,  Booth's  support  was  most  wretched.  We 
have  latterly  overlooked,  though  we  have  by  no  means  lost  sight  of,  Mr.  J.  R.  Scott. 
With  a  commanding  person,  expressive  and  handsome  features,  a  strong,  mellow  voice, 
and  intellect  to  appreciate  the  characters  which  he  assumes,  he  cannot  fail,  with  assidu- 
ous and  carefiil  study,  to  become  all  that  a  reasonable  ambition  may  lead  him  to  antici- 
pate—  all  that  his  friends  hope  yet  to  see  him. 

*  TTu  Triumph  qf  Ttxaa^  a  new  clap-trap  nondescript,  was  an  irredeemable,  unmiti- 
gatod  failure.  Some  idea  of  the  clearness  of  the  plot,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the 
whole,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pithy  dialogue  between  two  box-auditors : 

•I  say,  Tom— how  d'ye  like  it  T 

'Oh,  pshaw  1  —  there's  only  one  passable  part  in  it ;  that's  play'd  tolerably  well.' 

» Which  part  is  that? 

'It  's  the  part  of  THumpk  I    He's  goodt 


Fkankun  Thxatbs.  —Mb.  Hows,  whose  appearance  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  January 
last  gave  such  satisfaction,  is  performing  a  short  engagement  at  the  Franklin  Theatre. 
The  gracefrd  and  classical  style  adopted  by  this  gentleman,  has  been  the  subject  of 
general  commendation,  and  has  met  the  decided  approbation  of  discriminating  judges  of 
the  art  His  Skylock  has  been  every  where  deservedly  extolled ;  and  his  Sheva,  in  the 
excellent  comedy  of  Tlu  Benevolent  JeWf  as  represented  by  him  on  the  first  evening  of 
his  appearance  at  the  Franklin,  we  are  inclined  to  place  at  the  head  of  his  personations, 
for  truth  and  originality.  We  should  be  pleased  to  see  this  fine  old  play  occupy  a  per- 
manent place  among  the  acting  pieces  of  the  day.  It  might  serve  as  an  antidote  against 
the  prejudice  which  the  firequent  r^resentation  of  TTu  Merdumt  qf  Venice  is  calculated 
to  engender.  Mr.  Hows  is  richly  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  pubUc,  and  we  hope 
will  meet  it,  in  that  profession  to  which  his  talents  are  now  so  entirely  devoted. 


Ma.  Hill —  whose  successfiil  engagements  in  our  Atlantic  cities  are  good  tests  of  his 
merits  and  studies  as  an  actor — has  done  much,  within  a  year  or  two^  to  foster  the 
talent  of  native  dramatists.  Several  pieces  have  been  written  for  him,  and  in  which  he 
performs  with  skill  and  judgment,  that  are  probably  equal  to  many  works  of  the  sorf; 
in  countries  where  dramatic  efforts  are  much  more  frequent  than  in  our  own. 
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'AjfSsicAN  LmAATUftB.  —  Mr.  Fust  concludes,  in  the  London  AQunauin  for 
November,  his  paper  upon  American  LUeraturt^  in  which  he  haa  acquitted  himBetf 
with  his  accustomed  ability.  The  stem,  manly,  independent  American  spirit  that 
pervades  the  article,  is  characteristic,  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  We  are  pleased  to 
remark,  that  a  just  tribute  is  paid  to  the  literary  labors  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bxaslbv,  of 
New-Jersey,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  *His  '  Search  of  Truth  in 
the  Science  of  the  Human  Mind,*  says  the  writer, '  and  his  defence  of  Locke  against  the 
recent  Scottish  metaphysicians,  are  eloquently  written,  and  display  vast  research  and 
labor.'  In  a  notice  of  an  indigenous  Review,  Mr.  Funt  holds  the  following  language. 
Hie  reader  will  perceive,  that  it  conveys  sentiments  similar  to  those  expressed,  on  one  or 
two  occasions^  in  this  Magazine : 

'  The  writins  of  the  Philadelphia  Quarterly  aims  to  be  more  magnificent  than  that 
of  the  North  American  Retieto.  In  reaching  at  courtly  grandeur,  it  sometimes  becomes 
seaouipedalian.  Johnson  and  Parr  are  the  models,  not  nature  and  simplicity.  We 
might  evade  any  attempt  at  a  definition  of  this  'review  style,'  by  calling  it  a,je  nt  aaia 
quoi  grandeur;  an  indescribable  magniloquence;  a  sort  of  stately  rounding  of  lone 
sentences,  full  of  doubts,  and  intermediate  members,  and  subjunctives,  with  a  touch  of 
oracular  ambieuity,  raising  the  impression,  that  the  writer  wore  a  presentation  dress, 
with  a  wig,  and  so  much  fur,  and  roue^  and  Airbelow,  and  velvet,  as  to  make  him  resolve, 
feeling  ramer  grand  and  incumbered  himself^  that  the  reader  should  not  fail  in  due  homage 
to  his  transient  aristocracy,  nor  altogether  escape  heloing  him  bear  a  i>ortion  of  the 
burdensome  tithe  of  magnificence.  We  have  attempted  to  imagine  the  criticism  which 
Dean  Swift,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  —  so  direct  so  transparent,  so  beautifully  simple  in 
their  style  —  would  have  passed  upon  this  modern  review  writing. 

*  The  department  of  poetry  in  this  journal  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  intrusted  to  a  Doctor 
M*Henry,  who  has^ven  it  a  most  unenviable  notoriety,  by  attempting  to  viUify  the  high- 
est efforts  of  American  poetry,  particularly  those  of  Bryant.  Himself  the  author  of  a 
wretched  poem,  entitlecl,  we  think,  *The  Pleasures  of  Friendship,' — either  the  dullest 
namby-pamby,  or  the  undigested  surfeit  of  stolen  fragments  of  verse,  so  little  disguised 
by  having  passed  through  his  mind,  as,  when  eructMl  again,  to  bear,  like  the  Botany 
Bay  plate,  the  ciphers  and  marks  of  the  original  owners, — he  has  stood  in  the  critical 
sewer^  and  successively  besmeared  and  abused  every  good  article  of  verse  firom  the 
Amencan  press,  and  has  only  found  praise  for  some  poetry,  of  which  the  authors  them- 
selves have  loiM[  nnce  been  ashamed.  Neither  the  ancient  Zoilus,  the  modem  Lintot, 
nor  any  hero  ofthe  Dundad,  was  more  redoubtably  terrible  in  the  use  of  terms  of  abuse, 
than  ttus  same  critic ;  and  as  we  have  good  hope,  that  this  our  notice  of  the  villifier  of 
Bryant  will  reach  his  eye,  we  do  not  despair  of  the  only  praise  which  such  a  mind  can 
bestow, — the  outpouring  of  the  whole  of  his  copious  vocabulary  of  terms  of  aspersion  and 
contempt.' 

We  extract  the  paragraphs  below,  from  that  portion  of  the  article  under  notice,  which 
treats  of  American  poetry.  The  writer  gives  but  a  just  award,  we  think,  when  he  says 
that  'American  poetry  almost  universally  bears  the  stamp  of  purity  and  respect  for  the 
domestic  virtues,  for  piety  and  religion.  Our  poets,  as  far  as  they  have  shown  inspira- 
tion, evince  that  they  are  imbued  with  the  love  of  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty;  that  they 
have  strung  their  lyres  in  the  exultation  of  the  glorious  hope  of  immortality ;  that  they 
aim  to  purify  public  thought,  rather  than  debauch  it ;  and  that  they  have  drunk  from 
those  perennial  fountains  that  flow  fast  by  the  throne  of  God.'    He  proceeds : 

'We  believe,  that  in  just  so  far  as  a  country  is  advanced  in  taste,  in  just  thought, 
enlargement  of  mind,  and  kindness  of  feeling  it  will  generate  and  patronize  poetry : 
for  poetry,  sprung  from  genius,  enthusiasm  and  sensibility,  is  identified  with  virtue  and 
religion  —  in  fact,  is  but  another  form  of  the  religious  sentiment,  is  the  band  that  unites 
the  past  with  the  future^  the  present  with  the  absent,  the  living  with  the  dead,  the  inspi- 
ration of  friendship,  wtue,  magnanimity,  high  thought,  and  glorious  achievement' 

«  ♦  *Our  pnmeval  age  was  one  of  sermons  andTprose ;  and  the  matter  of  fact  of 
cutting  down  trees,  building  cabins,  and  making  enclosures,  instead  of  indulging  the 
im  agination.  Ecclesiasticaftribunals  churched  fair  delinquents  for  cutting  ofi  the  fingers 
of  their  gloves,  and  thereby  exposing  so  much  of  their  fiir  persons  as  might  prove  an 
nnholy  leaven  to  the  fancy  of  beholders.  The  first  eloom^  excursions  of  those  times 
into  the  ideal  world,  discovered  onlv  witches,  and  oemomacs ;  and  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury elapsed,  before  our  progenitors  Degan  to  think  much  of  poetry ;  and  its  first  efibrts 
were  attempts  to  versify  the  psalms,  uter  the  manner  of  Sterahold  and  Hopkins,  in  a 
version  entitled  the  '  Bay  Psalm  Book.'    Yet  even  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  the 
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hieUiry  of  Massaehusetts,  we  find  the  amiable  and  gentle  Roger  WiUiams,  the  patiiarch 
of  Rhode  Island,  when  oast  forth  into  the  untrodden  wilderness  by  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  Puritans,  who  had  only  escaped  persecution  themselves  to  show  that  they  nad 
experimentally  learned  the  lesson  to  practice  it  on  others,  cheering  his  solitary  ioumey 
through  the  wild  woods,  as  he  sought  the  hospitality  of  the  red  men,  in  the  following 
ouaint  veraes,  that  we  give  for  the  curiosity  of  being  tne  first  poetry,  except  the  verson  of 
the  Psalms  to  which  we  have  referred,  produced  m  New-EngLana,  which  has  come  to 
our  knowledge. 

'  Lost  nsany  a  time,  Vre  had  no  guide, 
No  house,  but  hollow  tree ; 
In  atormy  wiater  night  oo  fire, 

No  food,  oo  coupaoy. 
God  makea  a  path,  providoa  a  f  uKle, 

And  feeds  in  wildernesse ; 
His  glorious  name,  while  earth  remains, 
O  that  I  may  coofe«se.' 

*  He  cultivated  good  faith  and  gentleness  with  the  Indians,  and  reaped  the  natural 
fniii,  kindness,  in  return,  which  he  thus  sings : 

'  How  Vin'lly  flamns  of  natnre  burn 

lu  wild  humanitie ! 
God's  providence  is  rich  to  his ; 
Let  none  distrustful  be. 

In  wildernesae  in  great  distresse. 
These  ravous  have  Kd  me.' 

In  a  closing  review  of  the  outlmes  of  American  literature,  which  he  had  necessarily 
but  briefly  traced,  Mb.  Flint  observes  : 

'  We  deem,  that  we  have  produced  conclusive  evidence,  —  at  least  it  so  seems  to  ns,  — 
that  our  deficiency  has  resulted  from  other  causes,  than  the  want  of  as  much  genius,  as 
much  talent,  as  quick  perceptions,  as  much  endowment,  as  high  ^ou^hts,  as  true  inspi- 
ration, as  much  capabihty  of  progress,  either  in  the  sciences  or  the  mie  arts,  as  belong 
to  the  parent  country.  Miserable,  pinched,  and  poor-spirited  must  have  been  the  minds 
of  the  Halls,  Hamiitons,  Fiddlers,  et  id  omne  genusj  who,  within  the  few  past  years, 
have  travelled  through  our  country,  and  appear  to  have  tuten  pleasure,  on  returning 
home,  in  proclaiming  us  to  be  a  smpid,  half-savage  race,  without  literature,  arts,  taste, 
or  even  the  common  comforts  of  life.  How  much  more  just  would  have  been  the  Eng- 
lish esdmateof  us— how  much  kinder  the  feelings — if  Britons  of  something  of  the 
endowment  philosophical  enlargement,  and  generosity  of  mind  belonging  to  such  men 
as  Humboldt  and  Chateaubriand,  had  (ravelled  among  us,  and  published  as  much  of  us 
as  those  dwarfish  egotists!  Never,  until  really  instructed,  competent,  and  philosophical 
observers  survey  us,  and  scan  our  physical  and  intellectual  condition,  with  an  impartial 
eye,  will  the  English  public  be  able  to  strike  a  fair  balance  between  our  merits  and  dfefects. 
improvements  and  deficiencies.'  «         »         •  <  gyt  the  people  of  England 

cannot  be  so  blinded  by  prejudice,  as  not  to  comprehend,  that,  '  whatever  be  our  defi- 
ciencies, we  have  the  inventive  boldness,  thegraspmg  spirit,  the  self-respect,  the  national 
feeling,  the  resources  of  every  kind  —  physical  and  mental  —  that  constitute  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  greatness.  In  so  brief  a  poUtical  existence,  we  have  spread  from  the 
sea  to  the  lakes,  and  from  the  cold  shores  of  the  North-east  to  the  oranee  and  cane 
of  the  South-west,  over  which  space  we  have  already  diffused  more  than  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  modified  and  continental  Englishmen.  Nor  is  there  another  country  in  the 
world,  that  contains  within  itself  more  ample  means  of  every  kind  and  degree  of 
comfort  and  inprovement,  Independent  of  every  other  one.' 


CmxsTMAs. — This  delightfiil  and  cheering  season  appears  in  all  its  glories,  in  large 
towns.  There  is  a  bnstle,  a  stir,  among  all  classes.  People  give  themselves  up  to 
enjoyment ;  and  sweet  and  holy  are  the  interchanges  of  fiiendship,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion. With  the  ]roiii^,  the  world  appears  in  eomUur  dt  rose ;  all  things  an  pleasant  \ 
end  with  fond  eyes,  tkey  read  the  language  of  love  in  every  look  ihey  encounter. 
Chnstmas  is,  indeed,  the  carnival  of  the  heart  Madcap  Joltity  addresses  himself  to 
his  pursuits  wixh  an  earnest  good- will ;  and  that  benevolent  old  ahstraction,  Santa  Claus, 
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hiB  fevon  abundantly.  Fmn  the  eeft  to  tbe  motiiitains  of  the  West,  Cbrist- 
maa  ia,  in  aome  aort,  a  season  of  refreahment  and  comfort.  Its  obaervance  is  by  no 
maona  confined  within  the  nanow  linuta  of  aeetaiian  eateem ;  but  its  glow  radiates  far 
and  wide,  disdaining  the  boondaxiea  of  religious  opinion.  We  envy  not  the  heart  that 
can  wrap  itself  away  from  he  cheeriulneaa  — its  contagioiia  hilarity.  We  love  to  look 
into  the  pit  of  a  crowded  theatre^  on  Christmaa  ere,  and  obsenre  the  half  school-house^ 
half  bear-garden  scene.  Liaten  to  that  full,  irrepressible  laugh !  See  those  young  heads 
bowing  in  a  aea  of  tumultuous  happineaa,  as  if  their  risibility  could  not  escape,  without 
bodily  motion !  Thoae  for  the  most  part,  are  achool  and  'prentice  boya,  with  hearts  aa 
warm,  unhackneyed,  and  fiee^  at  youth,  high  health,  and  careless  minds  can  make 
them.  The  museum  runneth  over ;  the  mastadon  wears  for  the  occasion  a  garland  of 
green ;  and  the  elephant  hath  laurel  on  his  shining  tuak,  and  on  proboscis  now  no  longer 
lithe — he  being  personally  defunct.  In  the  streets,  every  body  is  abroad.  Many  are 
the  limbs  of  juveniles,  whose  weariness  novelty  makes  forgotten  j  many  a  little  tender 
hand,  lodged  in  the  paternal  or  maternal  palm,  presses  that  same  with  confident  affec- 
tion: p4t-€-&qii  goeth  the  penny  trumpet  —  bolted  is  the  ginger-bread;  and  those 
foreign  toya,  dolls,  German  dogs  and  kittens,  together  with  sweetmeats,  *  goodies,' 
picture-books,  and  small  chattela  of  all  descriptions,  do  greatly  abound.  Now  the  lover 
giveth  the  album,  that  by  next  Christmas  shall  be  filled  with  all  manner  of  stupidity, 
engendeied  by  afifection,  and  with  love  remembered.  You  hear,  often,  that  novel 
phrase, '  Tlie  compliments  of  the  season,  and  many  returns.'  Now  the  bard  betaketh 
himaelf  to  the  conception  of  New- Year  addresses,  and  the  cacoethea  imprimendi 
attackeih  the  printers'  de?ilflL  All  thinga  'work  together  for  good.'  The  social  board 
is  surrounded ;  some  heads  have  more  fumes  in  them  than  can  well  be  borne ;  and  the 
owneraof  them  run  againat  nocturnal  gas-poets ;  signs  are  taken  down ;  songs  wildly 
sung,  and  divera  uproars  made.  This,  rural  reader,  is  a  rude  pencil-sketch  of  Christmaa 
in  cities. 


D«.  BowRiNo.  —  We  make  the  annexed  extracta  firom  a  letter  of  John  Bowbikq, 
Editor  of  the  Londcm  Westminster  Review,  to  a  correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  residing 
in  Massachusetts.  It  illustrates  the  growing  interest  felt  by  intelligent  foreigners  in 
relation  to  the  United  States,  and  contains  a  touch  of  the  writer's  characteristic  inves- 
tigations. In  his  antiquarian  researchea  after  worda^  their  origin,  and  '  extremest  roota,' 
he  has  not,  it  should  seem,  passed  by  his  own  name.  The  letter  is  dated  at  Paris,  16th 
October : 

*  *  *  '  It  is  a  fancy  in  which  I  frequently  and  fondly  indulge,  that  I  may, 
aome  day  or  other,  compare  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  —  see,  in  their  own  homes, 
many  of  my  valued  American  friends^  whom  I  have  known  in  Europe — greet  othera 
hitherto  unknown  —  and  satisfy  my  mind  on  multitudinous  points  of  interest,  where 
I  feel  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  judgment  Your  country  is  an  object 
of  affection  and  anxiety  to  us.  The  events  connected  with  the  slave  question  have 
sadly  distressed  us.' 

*  *  *  <My  name  is  pronounced  Bowring,  —  as  if  it  were  written 
Boufch-ringf  —  which,  in  fact,  is  the  old  Saxon  etymology.  The  tradition  in  our  family 
ii,  that  the  name  was  first  adopted  by  two  Saxon  Christiana,  my  ancestors,  (brothers,) 
one  of  whom,  on  a  memorable  occaaion,  was  concealed  among  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
where  a  bell  was  suspended,  which  he  was  to  ring  by  shaking  the  bough,  in  order  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  I  have  heard  my  grandfatlier  say,  that  he  had 
this  story  from  his  forefathers.' 
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The  CoacPLBTE  Works  op  Hankah  Mobb  have  been"  published  by  the  Brothers' 
Habpbb,  in  seven  well-printed  and  elegantly-bound  volumes,  each  one  embellished  with 
a  frontispiece  and  vignette,  on  steel.  The  matter  of  the  volumes,  of  course,  requires  no 
praise,  at  this  day. 

The  same  Publishers  have  in  press,  or  will  soon  publish,  Bienzi,  a  novel,  by  Bulwbb  ; 
a  new  tRstortf  qf  Italy,  to  1S30, — ManarehyqfOuMtddU  Claasea^  by  H.  L.  Bulwbb,  — 
Education  in  Germany^  by  James,  the  NoveUst,  —  Spain  Rt-visittd^  by  the  author  of 
*  A  Year  in  Spain,*  —  Ij\fe  qf  Washington,  and  Slavery  in  ffie  United  States,  by  Paul- 
ding, —  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  by  Dr.  Hawks,  —  TVaits  qfthe  Tea 
Party,  (a  Memoir  of  Oeobgb  R.  T.  Hewbs,)  —  Martin  Paber,  (second  edition,)  —  and 
(with  several  English  re-publications,)  Humphrey  Clinker,  Tom  Jones,  and  Gil  Blas^ 
with  designs,  —  similar,  in  all  respects  to  their  late  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  GkBLs'  Webk-Dat  Book,  the  merits  and  object  of  which  were  referred  to  in  the 
Knickerbocker  for  December,  has  been  pablished  by  Wxluax  Jacksor,  of  this  city. 
The  contents  an  good  in  tendency,  and  lack  not  interest  The  whole  is  neatly  printed, 
and  tastefully  bound;  and  is  embeUiahed  with  a  finidied  engraving  by  Dick,  and 
several  wood-cuts^  executed  by  Adams,  in  that  artist'e  well-known  style  of  ezcellenoe. 

American  Histobv.  —  The  first  volume  of  Professor  Rafinesque^s  long-delayed 
'  ^story  of  (he  Ancient  and  Modem  Nations  qf  North  and  South  America,^  will  be 
published,  we  learn,  in  all  the  month  of  March  next  The  woik  will  appear  quarterly^ 
and  will  constitute  several  volumes,  at  one  dollar  each. 


Honor  to  whom  Honor.  —  How  a  paastf e  acron  the  irater  seems  to  stamp  tbe  merits  of  as 
American  productioa,  in  tbe  eyes  of  some  of  oar  literary  trsdeawun !  *  A  Ramble  in  the  Woods  on 
Sonday,*  by  Pauldinq,  orifinal  in  Ibis  Magazine,  is  greedily  copied  from  Teit*s  Edtnbtiriib  Maga- 
zine, in  this  coautry,  and  in  England,  and  credited  to  that  periodical.  *  Leaves  from  an  ^ronaiit,* 
writtea  for,  and  pnbliahad  in,  tbeae  PH^  twetva  bmhUm  since,  kas  foand  a  wide  eiivnlatHiB  in 
Eogland,  and  lo!  our  Circnlatuig  Libraries  of  Fereign  Literature  are  dealing  it  oat,  with  many 
chuckles,  to  American  readers.  The  Tale,  by  Captain  Maulyatt  —  sent  us  by  the  author,  in  Sep> 
tember  last,  placed  in  type  from  his  manuscript,  and  ezteaslTely  copied  in  America — having  foond  its 
way  into  the  London  Keepsake,  is  forthwith  re-published  here,  as  coming  from  that  annual,  although 
the  American  article  has  die  priority,  by  three  months.  *The  Petition,'  by  Miss  IjAndon,  'The 
Happiest  Time,'  and  two  or  three  poems  by  Mrs.  Butlbii,  (Miss  Kbhble,)  bow  performing  a  traTOl- 
ling  tour  in  the  English  journals  and  periodicals,  without  any  intimatioB  of  their  American  aouree, 
we  may  expect  soon  to  see  journeying  in  this  country,  enjojring  a  reversed  paternity.  AAer  all, 
this  is  less  provoking,  than  to  see  articles,  written  for  this  Magaxine,  within  one  little  month  *  riding 
circuit'  in  mar  news  and  literary  journals,  while,  like  the  viewless  wind,  none  can  teU  whence  they 
came.  Literary  orphans!  —  in  your  behalf  we  issue  our  mandate,  a  la  mode  TaenhtMng,  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  :  Let  this  larceny  cease.  Make  not  repentance  necessary.  Tremble  fearfolly 
bereat !    Oppose  noL    A  special  order.    Resped  this. 


To  THB  REAOca.  —  Owing  to  the  haste  incident  to  the  late  establishment  of  a  new  printing- 
office,  typographical  errors  may,  in  some  few  instance*,  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  proofs 
correctors.  In  part  of  tbe  impresstons,  the  reader  ia  desired  to  eubstltute,  on  page  M,  ■  The  length 
of  the  eveoinga  was  remarlMMe  for  th»  ttane  nf  yanr,'  dbr  *Tka  leagili  of  tihe  nranangs 
larkaMe,*  etc. 
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'RECORD    OF    A    SCHOOL: 

feXfiMPLIPTINO  THE    O  ■  NB  B  A  L  PR  IMC  IPI.E  6    OF    BPIBXTVAL    CVLTUBE.' 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  book,  from  which  much  that 
is  valuable,  on  the  subject  of  training  the  young  mind,  may  be  learned. 
It  is  designed,  as  the  title  page  sets  forth,  to  *  exemplify  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  spiritual  culture;*  and  is  an  authentic  record — made  by  Miss 
Peabody,  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Alcott,  teacher  of  the  school  in  question  — 
of  the  proceedings  *  had  in  it,  from  day  to  day,  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks'  —  interspersed  with  occasional  comments  by  its  author. 

Vi^hat  is  meant,  precisely,  by  spiritual  culture,  must  be  gathered  from 
the  Record  itself.  At  the  close  of  an  article  appended  to  the  Record,  upon 
the  •  General  principles  of  Education,*  Miss  Peabody  says :  *  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  prepared  mind  to  learn,  or  at  least  to  reason,  at  a  glance, 
upon  fiicts,  which  no  mere  industry  could  apprehend,  in  any  relation  to 
each  other.  This  preparation  is  what  Mr.  AJcott  means  by  spiritual 
culture,  —  a  term  so  general,  that  it  includes  moral  and  intellectual.' 

Mr.  Alcott,  it  seems,  has  been  a  teacher  for  the  space  of  twelve  years; 
first  in  Boston,  then  in  Philadelphia,  and  again  in  Boston.  His  mode 
of  teaching,  being  based  upon  principles  hitherto  unrecognised  in  school 
education,  is  of  course  new  in  its  public  adoption.  It  must,  however, 
be  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  judicious  ana  reflecting  parents,  who, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  beings  committed  to  their  charge  are  immortal, 
believe  that  if  the  care  of  their  physical  growth  and  nurture  is  an 
important  duty,  that  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  is  of 
£ir  higher  moment. 

But  many  parents  are  neither  judicious  nor  reflecting ;  and  there  was 
need,  perhaps,  of  something  as  striking,  and  we  may  add,  as  strange,  as 
Mr.  Alcott's  method  of  teaching,  to  rouse  both  parents  and  teachers  from 
their  great  insensibility  to  some  of  the  most  imperative  wants  of  young 
minds  —  from  their  apathetic  acquiescence  in  all  existing  modes  of 
instruction,  however  imperfect,  and  of  course,  inefiectua). 

When  I  pronounce  Mr.  Alcott  an  enthusiast,  it  is  with  no  intention  of 
detracting  from  his  merit.  Very  little  of  what  has  hitherto  been  accom- 
plished, most  worthy  of  man,  and  most  conducive  to  his  best  interests, 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  pass  without  the  aid  of  enthusiasm.  It 
takes  all  the  enthusiasts  who  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  world,  to 
urge  on  the  tardy,  the  doubting,  and  the  inactive,  to  the  proper  point  of 
progress  in  the  various  departments  of  life ;  and  to  do  this,  they  must 
themselves  advance  beyond  that  point.    This  is  the  enthusiast's  mission. 

Mr.  Alcott  rejects  all  previous  systems :  we  difler  from  him  in  this, 
that  we  reject  none ;  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  reject  his,  but  endeavour 
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to  gain  from  tliat,  and  from  all  others  within  our  knoAvIedge,  something 
from  which  to  form,  or  endeavour  to  form,  a  better  than  has  hitherto 
existed. 

We  warn  all  those  who  are  dijn)osed  to  prejudge,  or  to  think  that 
what  is  objectionable  in  part,  must  therefore  be  rejected  altogether,  that 
they  will  find  something,  almost  in  the  commencement  of  this  book, 
which  may  seem  so  absurd,  as  to  induce  them  to  shut  it  up  at  once ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  beg  them  to  suspend  their  judgment.  If  they  read 
to  the  end,  we  are  sure  their  patience  will  be  rewarded ;  and  they  will 
find  that  they  have  gathered  from  it  much  calculated  to  *  furnish  them 
more  thoroughly'  unto  the  good  work  of  education. 

And  here  I  will  adduce  some  testimony  in  fevour  of  the  book, 
which,  were  I  its  author,  I  should  highly  value.  A  mother,  and  a 
most  devoted  one,  whose  children,  if  there  is  any  inspiration  in  example, 
will  be  sons  and  daughters  of  light,  was  heard  to  say.  that  if  she  could 
have  had  that  book  when  she  first  became  a  mother,  it  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  her,  in  regard  to  the  moral  training  of  her  children.  I 
have  been  told,  too,  a  very  pleasing  anecdote  of  a  violent,  obstreperous 
little  boy,  of  five  years  old,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Alcott,  who  said  to  his 
mother :  *  Mother,  if  you  die,  1  hope  you  will  give  me  to  Mr.  Alcott,  for 
nobody  in  the  world,  besides  you,  except  him,  can  make  me  good.'  It 
was  certainly  remarkable,  that  a  child  so  young,  should  reflect  so  much 
on  the  importance  of  being  good,  and  the  best  means  of  becoming  so ; 
while  his  request  shows,  that  Mr.  Alcott  had  gained  his  perfect  love 
and  confidence.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  his  pupils  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  him,  and  so  happy  in  his  school,  that  they  consider 
the  being  kept  away  from  it,  a  single  day,  as  a  great  privation. 

The  book  commences  with  a  description  of  the  school-room,  part  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

"  Considering  that  the  objeets  which  meet  the  senses  every  day,  for  years,  must 
necessarily  moud  the  mind,  he  fell  it  necessary  to  choose  a  spacious  room,  and  orna- 
ment it,  not  with  such  furniture  as  an  upholsterer  would  appreciate,  but  with  such 
forms  as  might  address  and  cultivate  the  mind  and  heart.  In  the  four  corners  of  the 
room,  therefore,  Mr.  Alcott  placed  upon  pedestals,  fine  busts  of  Socrates,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  aiMi  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  on  a  table  before  the  large  gothic  window,  by 
which  the  room  is  lighted,  the  Qod  of  Silence,  ^  with  his  finger  up,  as  though  he  said, 
beware !'  Opposite  this  gothic  window  is' his  own  table,  about  ten  feel  long,  whose 
front  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  which  is  pr^ared  with  little  desks  for  the  convenience 
of  scholars.  On  this  table  he  placed  a  small  figure  of  a  child  aspiring.  Behind  him 
is  a  very  large  book-case,  with  closets  below,  a  black  tablet  above,  and  two  shelves, 
filled  with  bw>ks.  A  fine  cast  of  Christ,  in  basse-relievOf  is  fixed  into  this  book-case, 
80  as  to  appear  to  the  scholars  just  over  Mr.  Alcott's  head.  The  book-case  itself  is 
surmounted  with  a  bust  of  Plato.  Other  figures  of  Atlas  bending  under  the  weight 
of  the  worid,  of  a  child  reading,  and  a  child  drawing,  are  arranged  in  difiTerent  parts 
of  the  room ;  while  the  walls  are  hung  with  maps,  two  old  pictures,  and  a  portrait  of 
Haiding's,  of  one  well  known  to  the  children,  and  associated,  in  their  nunds,  with 
every  idea  of  goodness.'' 

At  the  close  of  this  description,  which  we  have  not  space  to  quote  at 
full  length,  the  writer  says :  '  Great  advantages  have  been  found  to 
arise  from  this  room,  every  part  of  which  speaks  the  thoughts  of  genius. 
It  is  a  silent  reproach  upon  rudeness.' 

From  her  acx^oiint  of  the  opening  of  the  school  we  extract  the  follow* 
ing,  as  exhibiting  at  once  Mr.  Alcott's  principles : 
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"  About  twenty  children  came  the  first  day.  They  were  all  under  ten  years  of  age. 
I  became  his  assistant  to  teach  Latin  to  such  as  might  desire  to  learn. 

'*  Mr.  Alcott  sat  behind  the  table,  and  the  children  were  placed  in  chairs  in  a  large 
arc  around  him  ;  the  chairs  so  far  apart  that  they  could  not  easily  touch  each  other. 
He  then  asked  each  one  separately,  what  idea  he  or  she  had  of  the  object  of  coming  to 
school  1  *  To  learn,*  was  the  first  answer.  *  To  learn  what  1'  By  pursuing  Qiis 
question,  all  the  common  exercises  of  school  were  brought  up,  successively;  even  phi- 
losophy. Still  Mr.  Alcott  intimated  that  this  was  not  all ;  and  at  last  some  one  said, 
'  To  behave  well ;'  and  in  pursuing  this  expression  into  its  meanings,  they  at  last 
decided  that  they  came  to  learn  to  feel  rightly,  to  think  rightly,  and  to  act  rightly.  A 
boy  of  seven  years  old  suggested,  and  all  agreed,  that  right  actions  were  the  most 
important  of  these  three. 

"  Simple  as  all  this  seems,  it  would  hardly  be  believed  what  an  evident  ezerciae  it 
was  to  these  children,  to  form  and  exprsss  these  conceptions  and  few  steps  of  reason- 
ing. Every  face  was  eager  and  interested.  From  right  actions,  the  conversation  natu- 
rally led  into  the  means  of  bringing  them  out,  and  the  necessity  of  feeling  in  earnest, 
of  thinking  clearly,  and  of  sch(K>l  discipline,  was  talked  over. 

''School  discipline  was  \trv  carefully  considered;  Mr.  Alcott's  duty,  the  chil- 
dren's individual  duties,  and  the  various  means  of  producing  attention,  self-control, 
perseverance,  and  faithfulness.  Among  these  means,  punishment  was  mentioned, 
and  after  a  consideration  of  its  nature  aiul  issues,  they  all  very  checarfiiUy  agreed  that 
it  was  necessary,  and  that  they  preferred  Mr.  Alcott  should  punish  them  rather  than 
leave  them  in  their  faults,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  Various  punishments 
were  mentioned,  and  hurting  the  body  was  decided  upon,  as  necessary  and  desirable 
in  some  instances.  It  was  universally  admitted  that  it  was  desirable,  whenever  words 
were  found  insufficient,  to  command  tne  memory  of  conscience.  After  this  conversa- 
tion, which  involved  many  anecdotes,  many  supposed  cases,  and  many  judgments, 
Mr.  Alcott  read  from  Rrummacher's  Fables  a  story,"  etc.  etc. 

Several  conversations  occur  in  the  course  of  the  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  punishment,  Mr.  Alcott  always  taking  great  pains  to  make  the 
pupils  apprehend  the  proper  design  and  uses  of  punishment.  At  one 
time  he  tells  them,  that  if  the  pain  inflicted  upon  his  body,  instead  of 
theirs,  would  reach  their  minds  as  surely,  he  should  be  perfectly  willing 
to  suffer  it  for  them ;  and  accordingly  resorts  to  the  method  of  making 
the  children,  who  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  his  severest  punish- 
ment, (which  is  a  single  stroke  with  the  ferule  on  the  hand,)  inflict  it 
upon  kis  hand  instead.  The  efiect  was  very  great :  profound  stillness, 
and  almost  awe,  reigned  in  the  room,  the  first  time  that  this  new 
penalty  was  incurred ;  and  children  who  had  before  been  very  insensible 
to  punishment,  suffered  in  their  own  persons,  cried  at  being  obliged  to 
inflict  it  upon  him. 

Two  months,  we  are  told,  were  spent  in  bringing  the  school  to  that 
almost  perfect  order  and  quiet  for  which  it  is  remarkable.  For  this 
purpose,  Mr.  Alcott  addressed  himself  very  much  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  the  children.  Whenever  the  innocent  were  obliged  to 
suffer  with  the  guilty,  as  in  the  pauses  of  reading,  he  took  pains  to 
show  them  that  this  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  evil  in  the  moral 
world ;  and  that  the  good  are  always  willing  to  share  this  sufifering,  in 
order  to  promote  the  reformation  of  the  wicked. 

*  His  constant  aim  is,  to  make  the  children  realize  that  they  are  spi- 
ritual (that  is,  moral  and  intellectual)  beings ;  to  feel  the  superiority  of 
their  spiritual  over  their  animal  nature ;  (or,  in  spiritual  language,)  *  of 
the  inward  to  the  outward  life*  —  for  these  are  terms  constantly  used 
with  the  children  to  turn  their  attention  in  upon  the  mind,  —  to  make 
them  feel  that  the  highest  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  deepest  suffering, 
belongs  to  the  mind ;  to  teach  them  how  to  render  the  body  and  its 
appetites  subject  to  the  control  of  the  mind,  and  that  this  must  be  their 
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own  work ;  to  look  upon  the  universe,  and  all  it  contains,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  mind  of  Grod  and  man  ;  to  bring  out  clearly,  in  the  children's 
consciousness,  a  conception  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  alone  having  per- 
manence and  reality,  notwithstanding  its  invisibleness.' 

All  this  is  very  good :  but,  unfortunately,  as  we  think,  Mr.  Alcott 
regards  the  imagination  as  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind  most  import- 
ant to  be  cultivated,  and  addresses  himself  to  it  constantly.  He  tells  the 
children  that  *  imagination  is  the  eagle  that  carries  us  up  to  high  views ;' 
but  understanding  is  '  a  mole ;  it  crawls  upon  the  ground ;  it  sees  only 
what  is  immediately  around  it.* 

I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  disparage,  in  the  estimation  of  a 
child,  so  excellent  a  thing  as  a  good  understanding,  or  to  make  him  think 
that  there  is  more  merit  in  a  fine,  poetical  conception,  than  in  a  worthy, 
sensible  action.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  our  Acuities  are  in  part 
adapted  to  our  necessities  as  human  beings,  and  that  children  must  be 
fitted  to  dwell,  for  a  time,  in  this  real,  actual,  material  world.  I  should 
very  much  fear  lest,  by  persuading  children,  that  when  they  look  into 
their  minds  they  see  real  things,  but  when  they  look  out,  they  only  see 
shadows  of  real  things,  that  I  should  unfit  them  for  this  very  unshadowy 
state  of  existence. 

The  common  sentiment  in  regard  to  imagination,  is  this :  that  a  very 
high  degree  of  it  unfits  a  person  for  the  realities  of  life.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain,  that  but  comparatively  a  small  portion  of 
these  realities  furnish  much  employment  for  this  mcuUy ;  whereas  the 
understanding  and  judgment  are  in  constant  requisition.  The  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind,  among  public  men,  have  not  belonged  to  the 
class  usually  styled  imaginative ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  private  and  professional  men,  who  have  sent  forth  firom 
their  retirement  great  thoughts  and  important  principles, — the  result 
of  study  and  meditation  —  to  exert  a  regenerating  effect  upon  society. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  among  savages,  imagination  is  the  pre- 
dominant faculty,  and  that  in  regard  to  whole  tribes  of  men,  this  faculty 
loses  its  power  and  vigor  in  proportion  as  they  beconie  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  life,  and  so  advance  in  civilization.  This  seems  |o  prove, 
that  the  great  business  and  conduct  of  life  is  carried  on  very  much 
without  its  aid,  it  being  lost  in  the  savage  through  gradual  disuse.  Yet 
surely  no  one  will  say,  that  the  savage  is  preferable  to  the  civilized  state. 
The  people  who  inhabit  the  tropical  climates  are  usually  very  imagina- 
tive, perhaps  precisely  because  the  body  is  enervated;  but  the  same 
cause  has  always  been  thought  inimical  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  in  these  cUmates,  less  than  in  any  other,  has  this  progress 
been  made. 

One  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the  ideal  in  men's  minds, 
is  the  whole  system  of  Pagan  Mythology,  as  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Was  it  not,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Alcott' s  favourite  expressions, 
all  ^  shaped  out'  of  imaginative  minds  ?  True,  men  had  not  then  the 
light  of  a  truer  faith,  but  they  had  judgment  and  reason,  which  they 
disregarded.  If  the  imagination  is  the  finest  power  of  the  human  mind, 
it  should  not  need  to  be  at  all  qualified  by  the  other  fiiculties,  and,  with- 
out the  aid  of  reason  and  judgment,  should  produce  only  beautifiil  and 
beneficent  results. 
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But  beside  the  error  of  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  imagina- 
tion, there  is  an  evil  growing  out  of  the  allegorical  mode  of  instruction, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Alcott,  in  conformity  with  his  preference  for  that  faculty, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  by-and-by.  Meanwhile,  I  must  endeavour  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  exercises  of  the  school. 

The  first  lesson  is  a  spelling  lesson,  given,  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand, to  the  whole  school.  The  little  ones  are  allowed  an  hour  to 
learn  it :  and  the  older  ones  fill  up  what  is  left  to  them  of  the  hour,  aiier 
having  learned  the  lesson,  with  writing  a  journal.  At  ten  o'clock  they 
turn  in  their  seats  to  spell  the  lesson,  and  have  it  explained,  it  being  one 
of  Mr.  Alcott's  principles,  that  not  a  single  word  shall  be  learned,  even 
in  a  spelling  lesson,  without  being  defined  in  every  shade  of  meaning, 
and  illustrated  in  all  its  varieties  of  application.  The  children,  being 
required  to  turn  very  quietly,  are  usually  reminded,  just  beforehand 
that  they  cannot  do  so  without  bestowing  thought  upon  the  subject ;  the 
mention  of  which  circumstance  gives  rise  to  a  very  good  remark  of 
Miss  Peabody,  that  many  of  the  faults  of  children,  being  the  result  of 
mere  thoughtlessness,  might  be  prevented  by  a  cautionary  suggestion. 

I  shall  give  one  example  of  a  spelling  and  defining  lesson,  taken 
almos  tat  random : 

'*  In  hearing  the  definitions,  Mr.  Alcott  gave  the  meanings,  and  asked  them  to  guess . 
what  the  words  were.  Some  considerations  were  thus  brought  up  in  reganl  to  words 
nearly  synonymous,  and  the  discriminations  between  them.  A  good  deal  was  said 
about  the  word  nice^  which  was  decided  as  meaning  aUerUion  to  small  things.  The 
word  node  was  referred  to  its  Latin  original,  and  the  figure  bv  which  the  intersection 
of  the  moon's  orbit  with  the  earth's  is  billed  a  node^  was  explained. 

"  The  word  noTU  was  referred  to  its  origin  in  the  words  no  one,  Mr.  Alcott  asked 
them  if  they  could  think  of  nothing  <U  all,  or  if  they  did  not  think  of  some,  or  ofie, 
in  order  to  get  the  abstract  idea  of  nothing.  I  cannot  remember  this  metaphysical 
disquisition,  which  of  course  consisted  of  questions  calculated  to  give  them  a  realizing 
sense  of  their  not  understanding  unity,  and  which  probably  conveyed  nothing  more. 
Mr.  Alcott  thinks  it  wise  to  let  the  cmldren  learn  tne  limits  of  the  understanding  by 
oocasionally  feelins  them. 

"  The  word  paUUd  to  the  consideration  of  the  source  of  palling.  It  was  explained 
as  arising  from  previous  self-neglect,  when  life  palled  upon  the  soul.  It  was  because 
the  soul  was  not  alive  and  active. 

"  The  word  palm  led  to  the  word  pahnistrVj  and  its  absurdity ;  and  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  true  sources  of  knowledge,  which  opened  out  an  interesting  fidd  of 
thought. 

"  The  word  puin  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  uses  of  pain.  He  spoke  of  pain  as 
a  good  angel  with  a  mask. 

"  The  word  pang  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  word  sensation,  for  it  was  defined  a 
sudden  sensation,  and  a  sensation,  the  boy  said,  was  a  feeling.  One  said,  '  A  pang 
is  a  sudden  sensation  of  pain.'  Another  said,  '  Two  boys  were  swimming,  one  had 
a  sudden  pang  of  the  cramp.'  Another  said,  ^  When  the  master  says  he  is  going  to 
keep  me  after  school,  I  feel  a  pang.*  Mr.  Alcott  quoted  Mr.  Coleridge's  *  keen 
pangs  of  love.'  It  was  decided  that  pang  did  not  refer  to  bodily  pain,  so  often  as  to 
mental,  and  espcciallv  to  moral  pains.  One  boy  said,  *  that  men  feltpangs  when  they 
were  turned  out  of  heaven.'  Mr.  Alcott  asked  him  if  he  thought  God  turned  people 
out  of  heaven  1  A  little  girl  said, '  thai  was  a  oang  that  capie  when  one  had  told  a 
lie.'  A  boy  said, '  a  muiderer  felt  a  pang.'  Mr.  Aloott  then  returned  to  the  turning 
out  of  heaven.  He  said :  ^  Whenever  you  are  angry,  you  turn  yourself  out  of  heaven. 
The  boy  said, '  he  did  not  mean  heaven  in  that  sense.'  Mr.  Alcott  asked  him  if  heaven 
was  a  place,  and  God  sitting  there,  tumbling;  people  out  of  heaven :  is  that  the  picture 
inyour  mindV  All  the  boys  seemed  to  feel  the  absurdity  of  this.  Mr.  Alcott  said: 
*  Wicked  things  turn  the  soul  out  of  heaven,  for  heaven  is  a  state.' 

"  Panl  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  mind  described  in  the  sentence, '  As  the 
heart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God ;'  and  he 
asked  one  boy  if  he  ever  desired  goodness  enough  to  be  said  to  pant  after  it?  While 
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talking  of  this,  he  interrapted  hunself  and  said ;  *  but  you  are  tired  of  this  couTersa- 
tion :'  thev  all  burst  forth,  that  they  were  not.  '  Show  it  to  me  then  by  your  attentiTe 
look.' 

"  The  word  peU  was  illustrated  by  the  old  story  of  a  boy  being  pelted  down  from  a 
tree  where  he  was  stealing  apples;  and  a  good  deal  of  conYersatton  arose  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  boy,  and  how  the  boys  then  present  in  the  class  would  have  behaved  on 
a  similar  occasion." 

This  and  the  reading  lesson  are  those  exercises  of  the  school  to  which 
most  importance  is  attached,  and  to  which  most  time  is  given.  The 
following  is  presented  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  readings : 

"  It  was  an  address  to  a  dying  child,  in  the  Common-Place  Book  of  Poetry,  and 
selected  by  one  of  the  class,  eight  years  old,  who  began  with  reading  it  all  through. 
"  *  Which  verse  do  you  like  best  V  said  Mr.  Alcott.     The  boy  read : 

<Yes,  thou  art  foinf  home 
Our  father**  face  to  see.' 

' "  I  like  those  lines  very  much.*  *  Why  1 — what  sentiment  do  they  awaken  V  '  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  Grod,  — dying,  and  going  up  to  stay  with  God.'  *  Haveyou  never 
seen  Grod  here  V  '  Yes,  in  one  way,  but  I  like  to  think  of  going  up  to  Grod.'  *  Which  way 
do  you  suppose  is  up  V  '  Up  is  by  the  sun —  higher  than  the  sun.'  *  Do  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  this  earth  say  up  V  This  led  to  considerations  on  the  illusions  of  the 
senses,  and  what  that  idea  was  which  was  signified  by  this  emblem  of  place.  The 
idea  s^med  to  be  gained,  and  the  boy  paraphrased  the  hnes  thus : 

" '  You  are  going  within  yourself,  your  Other's  face  to  see,'  through  your  own  spirit.' 
'  Do  you  know,'  said  Mr.  Alcott,  'you  never  would  have  seen  the  outward  world, 
except  by  first  goin^  within  yourselH'  After  a  long  pause  of  thought,  the  boy  replied : 
*  Yes,  1  see  how  it  is.  Why  is  it  said,  *  father's /a^  1  —  I  don't  know  why  they  say 
face.*  *  What  do  you  see  in  any  person's  facel'  *  The  mind,  —the  expression  of  the 
face,'  said  he,  after  some  hesitation.  '  And  if  Grod  expresses  himself  m  any  way  to 
us,  when  we  ?o  inward,  and  think  over  our  own  faculties  and  feeling,  which  are  his 
expressions  of  love  to  us,  is  it  not  very  natural  to  say  we  have  seen  nis  face  V  '  Yes.' 
'  I  cannot  help  thinking  G^od  has  a  real  face,'  said  another  boy,  of  the  same  age.  '  Can 
you  think  of  your  own  spirit,  without  thinking  of  a  face  V  *  Yes.'  '  Then  why  not 
of  Grod's  spirit  V  *  I  can.  *  Do  you  think  you  see  more  of  your  brother,  when  you 
see  his  body  with  your  eyes,  or  when  you  think  about  him  in  your  mind  Y  said  Mr. 
Alcott,  to  the  reader.  *  I  realize  him  when  I  think  of  him,  sometimes,  more  than  when 
I  am  looking  at  him :' " 

Each  of  the  class  then  read  the  verse  that  they  liked  best.  One  boy, 
who  had  been  punished  considerably  since  he  came  to  school,  read  the 
verse  beginning : 

'  Oh,  Father  of  our  spirits, 

We  can  but  look  to  thee ; 
Thouvh  chastened,  not  fonmken, 
Shall  we  thjr  childrea  be.* 

"'What'is  meant  by  chastened?'  said  Mr.  Alcott.  'Punished — disciplined?  *Can 
one  be  punished  and  not  forsaken  1'   '  Yes.' 

" '  Did  you  not  think  when  I  first  punished  you,  that  I  hated  you  V  '  Yes.'  *  You 
thought  I  forsook  you  V  *  Yes.'  Do  you  think  so  now  Y  *  I  have  not  thought  so  for 
a  great  while.'  *  You  understand,  now,  that  it  was  just  the  contrary  of  fors^ing  and 
hating  you,  to  punish  you  1'  *  Yes.'  *  It  was  you  that  forsook  me,  and  not  I  that  for- 
sook you  V  '  Ves.'    *  Read  the  two  last  lines.' 

'  Teach  lu  to  say  with  Jesus, 
Thy  will,  not  ours,  be  done.* 

" '  What  do  these  lines  express  1'  '  Self-sacrifice —  self-surrender.'  One  of  the  girls 
read  the  third  verse,  as  the  most  beautiful : 

*  Soon  shall  thy  bright  young  spirit 
From  Earth's  cold  chains  be  fne.*  etc 
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idda  of  the  second  verse'  1  *  Thejpains  and  pleasures  of  this  earth/  said  one.  *  Cannot 
you  express  it  in  one  wordV  '  This  life,'  said  he,  after  a  pause.  '  What  is  the  object 
of  this  fife  V  said  Mr.  Alcott.  *  To  make  us  better;  to  try  us.'  *  Oh,  the  idea  of  this 
Yerae  is  the  trials  of  life.'  '  What  is  the  idea  of  the  fourth  verse  1'  '  It  compares  heaven 
and  earth/  said  one.  *  What  of  the  lastl'  'Devotion  —  faith,'  said  a  boy  of  ten. 
*  Well,'  said  Mr.  Alcott,  *  death  —  human  life  —  heaven,  a  comparison  of  the  two, 
and  the  principle  by  which  we  rise  from  the  human  to  the  heavenly  life ;  this  is  a 
beautiful  range  of  thought,  is  it  not  V  *  Beautiful,'  said  several.  They  were  then  sent 
to  their  aeata  to  write  a  paraphrase." 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  I  think,  that  both  these  are  very  admirable 
exerciser  for  teaching  children  to  think,  increasing  their  store  of  ideas, 
and  curing  or  preventing  a  habit  of  inattention  to  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage. The  reading,  however,  is  usually  done  by  Mr.  Alcott ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  Record,  that  there  are  any  lessons  in  reading 
for  the  little  children.  On  the  principle  of  making  their  progress  in  the 
mechanical  and  abstract  process  of  reading  and  spelling  commensurate 
only  with  their  full  and  nice  comprehension  of  language,  this  progress 
must  be  extremely  slow.  But,  the  signs  of  thought  being  purely  ar- 
bitrary, why  should  they  not  be  acquired  mechanically,  before  their  sig- 
nificance is  understood?  The  young  student  in  tne  arts  begins  by 
drawing  the  strait  line  and  the  curve  in  any  thing  but  fanciful  com- 
binations. Is  he  thereby  prevented  from  giving  them,  afterward,  their 
due  efiect — in  those  combinations  which  present  a  beautiful  image  to 
the  eye,  kindle  the  imagination,  and  touch  all  the  finest  feelings  of  the 
soul? 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  unless  a  habit  of  spelling  accurately  is 
acquired  early,  it  is  never  gained ;  and  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  variety  of  *  higher  branches'  of  study  introduced  in  schools,  spell- 
ing has  been  comparatively  neglected,  much  complaint  has  arisen  on 
the  subject. 

The  learning  of  a  reading  and  especially  a  spelling  lesson,  is  the 
commencement  of  intellectual  discipline  to  a  child ;  and  discipline,  in 
some  form,  is  very  desirable  at  an  early  period.  There  is  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  discipline,  in  an  exercise  which  requires  a  child  to 
task  its  attention,  energy,  and  patience.  Its  attention  and  patience  may 
be  put  in  requisition  by  such  exercises  as  I  have  given  above,  but  not 
its  energy.     Its  efforts  are  assisted. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  an  old-fashioned  lesson  in  spelling  should  interfere 
with,  or  retard  any  part  of,  Mr.  Alcott's  system.  He  might  still  explain 
as  many  words  as  he  now  does ;  and  where  would  be  the  disadvantage 
of  having  previously  learned  how  to  spell  them  ?  It  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  great  improvement  in  all  schools  for  children,  were  an  hour  or 
two  devoted  every  day,  to  reading  and  conversation  with  them,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  cultivating  their  moral  nature  —  teaching  them  the 
use  and  Knowledge  of  language,  as  instruments  of  thought,  and  promo- 
ting |?eneral  development  of  mind. 

All  this  should  make  a  part  of  home  education.  It  does  make  a  part 
of  it,  in  many  instances,  but  in  many  more  it  is  omitted  altogether,  and 
no  reference  being  had  to  it  in  any  school-system,  it  is  little  practised. 
This,  we  have  long  thought,  has  been  the  great  defect  of  education,  — 
the  secret  of  the  constant  disappointment  felt  as  to  its  results.  It  is  a 
department  of  education  which  belongs  more  properly  to  parents,  and  if 
they  were  &ithful,  the  teacher  might  go  on  improving  himself,  to  dio 
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best  of  bis  ability,  in  tbe  work  hitberto  particularly  assigned  to  bim  — 
tbat  of  training  tbe  mind  to  babits  of  intellectual  discipline  —  to  a  Tigo- 
rous  use  of  its  powers  in  tbe  attainment  of  literature  and  science. 

Hard  work  is  as  good  to  strengthen  the  mind  as  tbe  body.  Tbe 
latter  is  not  more  certainly  invigorated,  by  gymnastic  exercises,  than  tbe 
mind  by  exercises  which  task  its  utmost  powers.  I  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  omit,  in  juvenile  education,  some  such  exercises.  Tbe 
earlier  the  youthful  mind  is  trained  to  them,  the  better.  It  wants  assis- 
tance in  its  first  essays,  as  in  learning  to  walk.  It  must  be  guided  and 
encouraged,  and  led  along.  It  would  be  well,  if  in  every  school  for 
children,  there  were  an  assistant,  whose  particular  province  it  shotdd  be 
to  help  tbe  children  in  their  lessons,  and  teach  them  how  to  study.  In 
a  small  school,  this  can  be  done  by  the  teacher. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  been  generally  discovered  of  what  attain- 
ments children  are  capable,  at  a  very  early  age,  without  having  their 
powers,  in  the  least  degree,  overtasked.  Mr.  Alcott  has  shown,  bow 
much  more  intelligent  they  are —  how  much  more  capable  of  thought, 
and  reflection,  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  discrimination — than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  Let  another  reformer  accomplish  himself  in 
the  art  of  producing  the  greater  possible  result  from  a  vigorous,  well- 
directed  use  of  their  powers  of  acquisition,  and  the  combination  of 
tbe  two  systems  will  be  better  than  any  now  existing. 

That  the  time  and  powers  of  children  are  sadly  wasted,  in  pursuance 
of  existing  modes  of  instruction,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  great 
multiplication  of  school-books,  and  especially  of  those  which  are  parti- 
cularly designed  for  children,  is  a  fi^reat  evil.  Little  manuals  of  botany, 
chemistry,  and  astronomy,  —  catechisms,  and  first  books  of  history  — 
little  books  about  Rome,  and  Greece,  etc.,  etc.,  just  serve  to  keep  chil- 
dren firom  tbe  appearance  of  idleness,  by  seeming  to  fill  up  a  great  deal 
of  time,  which,  in  &ct  turns  to  no  account  at  all,  since  no  permanent 
knowledge  is  laid  up,  and  scarcely  any  faculty  of  tbe  mind  is  exercised, 
save  memory. 

Tbe  studies  of  children  should  be  few,  but  such  as  promote  vigorous 
action  of  the  whole  mind,  and  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  future  advance- 
ment in  knowledge.  Mathematics  and  lan&^ages,  I  believe  to  be  tbe 
most  valuable ;  and  geography  may  as  well  be  added ;  because  some 
knowledge  of  it  is  essential.  My  impression,  however,  in  regard  to  this 
study,  is,  tbat  &r  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  a  very  minute 
knowledge  of  local  geography. 

I  should  like,  did  my  limits  permit,  to  give  Mr.  Alcott^s  plan  of  teach- 
ing geography ;  but  for  this  I  must  refer  to  the  Record  itself 

In  addition  to  these  pursuits  of  children,  some  daily  exercise,  in  com- 
position, no  matter  how  simple,  is  very  desirable.  The  habit  of  express- 
ing one's  thoughts,  even  with  clearness^  to  say  nothing  of  facility  and 
grace,  is  acquired  by  practice.  I  presume  many  persons  have  been 
astonished  at  remarking  tbe  frequent  inability,  even  of  men  of  business, 
whose  literary  education  has  been  neglected,  to  express  themselves  per- 
spicuously with  the  pen.  They  may  be  clear-headed,  capable  men, 
who  understand  business  thoroughly,  and  pursue  it  successfully,  and 
yet  write  in  tbe  most  blundering  manner,  except  when  they  confine 
nemselves  to  mere  business  forms. 
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Mr.  Alcott  has  found  his  mode  of  teaching  penmanship  successful 
in  the  fbrmation  of  a  hand-writing,  characterized  particularly  by  neat- 
ness and  accuracy ;  each  letter  being  carefully  and  distinctly  traced. 
He  gives  the  children,  at  first,  printed  letters  to  copy,  and  aflerward, 
when  they  have  learned  the  *  scrip'  hand,  if  they  become  careless,  puts 
them  back  to  the  printed  letters  again.  The  care  necessary  to  the 
imitation  of  these,  quickly  becomes  habit. 

I  have  known  a  very  fine  hand-writing  acquired,  without  any  regfular 
lessons  at  all,  —  (except  a  few,  perhaps,  just  to  give  the  shape  of  the 
letters,)  it  being  the  result  entirely  of^  constant  practice,  in  some  daily 
exercise  of  letter-writing,  journal-writing,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
This,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  the  best  mode  of  learning  to  write. 
It  combines  two  important  objects,  and  converts,  what  would  otherwise 
be  mere  mechanical  drudgery,  into  an  agreeable  occupation.  It  has  the 
advantage,  too,  of  forming  a  rapid  business-hand,  always  uniformly 
»>od ;  whereas,  many  a  child,  who  excels  in  copy-hand,  is  unable  to  write 
decently,  in  any  emergency  requiring  despatch. 

Mr.  Alcott's  mode  of  teaching  grammar,  so  far  as  it  is  unfolded,  is 
excellent;  and  he  is  no  small  bene&ctor  to  the  juvenile  race,  who 
introduces  a  wise  reformation  in  the  conduct  of  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion. English  grammar,  as  it  used  always  to  be  taught,  and  is  yet,  in 
many  instances,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  calamities  of  children — 
adversity,  without  any  sweet  or  profitable  uses,  —  and  next  to  the 
Assembly's  Catechism,  the  severest  trial  attending  the  process  of 
being  educated.  The  following  was  the  grammatical  scale  presented 
by  Mr.  Alcott  to  the  children  in  the  commencement  of  their  study : 


OBJECTS. 


ACTIONS. 


auALrriEs.      substitutes,     relations. 


■ 
-  ■   _   —     _    ■ ^ 


"  First,  the  word  object  vas  defined  as  the  name  of  any  thing ;  but  Mr.  Alcott,  asked 
the  next  for  a  better  definition,  and  it  was  decided,  that,  whatever  was  perceived  by 
the  senses,  or  conceived  in  the  miiui,  were  objects.  Action  was  defined,  as  any  thinsr 
you  do,  or  that  is  done  to  you.  Qualities  were  defined  as  the  words  that  expressed 
the  sorts  of  actions  or  objects.  Substitutes^  as  the  words  which  stsjnd  for  other  words, 
signs  of  signs.  Relations  were  illustrated,  not  defined.  They  then  proceed  to 
aiudy  ze  the  verse : 

*  Why  ffftse  ye  on  my  hoary  hair. 

Ye  children  youug  eBii  gny  7 
Yoar  locka,  beneath  the  touch  of  care, 

Will  bleach  at  white  as  they.' 

"  It  was  carefally  analysed.  Mr.  Alcott  asked  what  the  word  on  showed  the  rela- 
tion between  1    What  the  word  ye  was  a  substitute  for  1 " 

Of  coarse,  after  these  distinct  classes  of  words  are  clearly  compre- 
hended, it  is  easy  to  assign  to  them  the  proper  grammatical  terms,  and 
the  children  are  put  in  possession  of  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of 
what  seems  to  them  the  hlack  art  of  grammar.  In  old  times,  tney 
were  sent  to  the  dictionary  to  find  out  whether  a  word  was  a  verb, 
adjectiTe,  etc.,  and  I  have  known  this  same  enlightened  mode  practised, 
within  a  few  years,  in  a  school  of  some  popularity. 

Miss  Peabody  teaches  Latin  upon  the  same  principle,  and  with  the 
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use  of  a  literal  tnmslation.  Mr.  Alcott  would  prefer  that  this  study 
should  be  postponed  to  a  later  period  in  education,  but  has  it  taught  to 
fit  his  children  for  other  schools. 

Some  instruction  is  given,  also,  in  Arithmetic  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
fiir  more  importance  is  attached  to  the  reading  and  spelling  exercise,  as 
before  exemplified,  than  to  any  other  exercises  of  the  school  \  and  that 
nothing  is  taught  in  a  way  to  require  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  Sull,  the  system,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  and  this  is  a  great  way, 
is  admirable  in  itself,  and  only  objectionable  in  so  &r  as  it  is  made  so  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  pursued. 

Had  I  enumerated,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  Mr.  Alcot^s 
list  of  those  books  which  he  chiefly  uses  in  reading  to  his  pupils,  it 
might  almost  have  been  suspected  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  noax : 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Faery  dueen,  Coleridge's  Poems,  Words- 
worth's Poems,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  only  two  or  three  others, 
including,  of  course,  the  Bible,  beside.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  he  reads  these  books  in  course,  or  that  he  confines  himself 
strictly  to  the  language  of  their  authors.  His  method  is,  more 
generally,  to  select  detached  passages,  or  scenes,  and  paraphrase  them ; 
taking  care  that  the  finest  and  most  striking  ideas  shall  lose  none  of 
their  force  nor  beauty,  but  be  impressed  only  the  more  deeply  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers. 

From  this  Ust  of  books,  and  from  the  following  passage,  quoted  by 
the  author  of  the  Record,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  her  by  Mr.  Alcott, 
his  mistakes  and  errors  in  actual  practice,  as  a  teacher,  may  be  inferred : 

^'  Emblems  I  hare  fcmnd  to  be  extremely  attractiye,  and  instmctire  to  children.  I 
eould  not  teach  without  them.  M^  own  mind  would  suffer,  were  it  not  fed  upon 
ideas  in  this  form ;  and  spiritual  instruction  cannot  be  imparted  so  well,  by  any 
other  means. 

"  The  universal  spirit  flows  into  nature,  whether  material  or  human,  through  these 
media,  and  sense  and  imagination  are  the  faculties  that  receive  the  divine  stream-^ 
the  one  from  within,  and  the  other  from  without, — and  pour  it  upon  the  soul.  The 
manner  of  Jesus  and  Plato  is  authority,  were  any  needed  on  this  subject,  to  show 
what  the  mind  requires,  in  order  to  be  quickened  and  renewed.  *  WitkaiU  a  parable, 
Boakt  he  not  unto  them ;'  neither  should  the  teacher  of  spiritual  truth,  now-a-Klays. 
From  neglecting  this  mode  of  instruction,  we  have  shorn  the  young  mind  of  its 
beams ;  we  have  made  it  prosaic,  literal,  worldly.  We  have  stripped  Truth  ntdced, 
and  sent  her  cold  into  the  world,  instead  of  allowing  her  to  clothe  herself  in  the 
beautiful  associations  in  which  she  presents  herself  in  infancy  and  childhood." 

That  sentence  of  this  passage  commencing  '  The  universal  spirit,' 
is  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  dressing  up  truth,  of  which  Mr. 
Alcott  is  so  fond.  We  confess  that  we  attempted,  in  vain,  to  obtain  any 
very  distinct  comprehension  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  even 
by  *  picturing  it  out'  to  our  minds,  the  mode  constantly  recommended  to 
the  children. 

We  should  choose,  certainly,  to  cultivate  the  imagination  in  a  due 
proportion  to  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  other  faculties ;  we  should 
choose  that  the  '  yellow  primrose'  should  be  something  more,  even  to 
children,  than  a  mere  yellow  primrose ;  but  for  this,  we  would  not  turn 
the  whole  world  into  an  allegory,  lest  they  should  lose  all  niceness  of 
discrimination  between  the  real  and  the  imaginative  — ^  a  misfortune, 
some  exemplification  of  which  has  probably  come  within  every  one's 
observation,  as  productive  of  consequences  mtal  to  genuineness  of  cha- 
jract^r.    If  it  do  not  always  occasion  positive  laxness  of  principle,  it 
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produces  a  vagueness  of  mind  un&vourable  to  strength,  or  consistency 
of  virtuous  action. 

We  are  very  unwilling,  too,  to  admit  the  idea  that  there  is  no  beauty 
in  naked  truth ;  it  is  often  *  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.'  Sim- 
plicity has  ever  been  enumerated  among  the  universal  characteristics  of 
all  most  sublime,  and  most  beautiful,  ever  presented  to  the  eye  or  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Children,  it  is  true,  are  not  apt  to  heed  the  voice  of  Nature 
much,  until  their  attention  is  called  to  her  teachings ;  and  then  their 
hearts  are  so  easily  moved  by  her  touching  accents,  that  she  needs  no 
interpreter  —  or  rather  no  commentator,  with  his  various  readings. 

The  emblem  by  which  I  should  '  picture  forth'  this  constant  dressing 
tip  of  truth,  would  be  that  of  nutritious  viands,  so  highly  seasoned  as  to 
create  a  disrelish  for  plain  and  simple  food,  such  as  is  much  the  most 
healthful  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  We  should  not  object  to 
a  good  deal  of  parabolical  teaching,  provided  it  were  as  simple  as  our 
Saviour's.  He  used  it,  probably,  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the 
Orientals;  but  it  was  on  the  naked  lesson  of  his  life  that  he  chiefly  relied 
for  teaching  the  great  truths  of  Christian  morality  to  men. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  important  in  the  treatment  of  young  minds, 
it  is  this :  that  every  idea  presented  to  them  should  be  clear,  and  con- 
ceived clearly,  and  they  should  be  most  carefully  guarded  from  the  habit 
of  being  satisfied  with  any  other  than  ideas  well  defined.  The  mystical 
leads  to  the  false,  and  therefore  it  may  be  only  a  repetition  to  add, '  that 
it  is  also  especially  important  that  no  &lse  ideas  should  be  communi- 
cated to  them.  But  we  shall  presently  show  that  Mr.  Alcott,  in  his 
passion  for  allegorical  and  spiritual  teaching  —  making  his  children 
imaginative,  and  altogether  superior  to  sense — does  constantly  feed 
their  minds  both  with  false  and  mystical  ideas,  combined,  we  allow, 
with  a  great  deal  of  nutritious  aliment.  One  way  in  which  he  commu- 
nicates false  ideas,  is,  by  departing  altogether  from  the  ordinary  and 
popular  acceptation  of  words.  For  instance,  he  tells  children  that 
pleasure  is  bodily,  and  happiness  mental.  Afterward,  the  word  bliss  is 
defined  as  the  highest  kind  of  pleasure.  A  little  boy  remembering  the 
former  conversation  about  pleasure,  remarked  the  mconsistency.  Mr. 
A.  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  only  '  when  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
body  and  mind  were  defined,  and  lost  m  the  happiness  of  the  mind,  that 
there  was  real  bliss.  What  clear  idea  children  or  their  elders  would 
attach  to  the  phrase  defined  and  lost,  in  this  connection,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  But  still  farther,  in  illustrating  the  next  word  hloat^  it  was 
said  *  An  intoxicated  man  is  bloated.'  *  By  pleasure  or  by  happiness  V 
said  Mr.  Alcott.  *  By  pleasure,'  was  the  answer  approved.  Hereafter, 
then,  the  image  of  a  bloated  drunkard  is  to  be  associated  with  the  chil- 
dren's idea  of  pleasure  —  perverting  completely,  in  their  minds,  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  not  only  in  its  ordinary  use,  by  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  say,  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  the  pleasures  of  friend- 
ship, the  pleasure  of  a  fine  prospect ;  (will  they  not  be  afraid,  by  and 
by,  to  read  the  three  pleasure  poems  of  Rogers,  Campbell,  and  Aken- 
side,  as  being  altogether  sensual  productions?)  but  as  it  is  used  in  holy 
writ.  *  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity ;'  and  a  pleasant  thing,  also,  in  Mr.  Alcott's 
apprehension,  to  get  intoxicated  —  the  term  according  to  him,  being 
more  correctly  applied  in  the  last,  than  in  the  former  of  these  instances. 
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Oq  one  occasion,  &  little  boy  is  asked  whether  he  loves  his  body  ?  He 
replies  no,  and  then  he  is  asked  if  he  does  not  love  to  feed  it  ?  He  is 
deeply  mortified  at  being  thus  convicted,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  so. 
And  again  the  following  conversation  occurs :  '  Do  the  appetites  love  )' 

*  They  love  good  eating/  '  Do  you  love  to  eat,  or  like  to  eat  ?'  Some 
said  they  loved,  and  some  said  they   liked,  the  object  of  appetite. 

*  Loving,  said  Mr.  Alcott,  '  is  all  it  seems,  and  much  more ;  —  liking 
seems  more  than  it  is.  Who  thinks  it  wrong  to  like  to  eat,  like  to  play, 
etc.  Y  *  One  said  it  is  sometimes  right  and  sometimes  wrong.'  *  Liking 
is  not  wrong,'  said  Mr.  Alcott ;  *  but  who  thinks  it  is  wrong  to  like  these 
things  better  than  our  spirits  ?'     Most  of  them  held  up  their  hands. 

The  idea  inculcated  in  regard  both  to  eating  and  to  play,  seems  to  be,  that 
they  may  indulge  in  them  with  a  moderate  feeling  of  satis&ction, 
expressed  by  the  term  liking  —  but  with  none  of  that  ardour  and  goiU^ 
signified  by  that  good  old-&shioned  phrase,  much  in  vogue,  when  we 
were  young,  of  *  loving  dearly,'  applied  to  such  matters. 

No  truth  is  more  generally  admitted  than  this :  that  it  is  bad,  in 
regard  even  to  the  best  objects  in  life,  to  establish  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence nearly,  if  not  altogether  unattainable  —  because  the  discourage- 
ment consequent  upon  the  hopelessness  of  reaching  it,  often  leads  to  the 
recklessness  of  absolute  despair. 

In  the  early  vigor  and  freshness  of  life,  the  strange  harp  has  all  its 
thousand  strings  m  perfect  tune,  discoursing  merry  music.  The  con- 
nection which  then  exists  between  the  buoyant  spirits  and  keen  appe- 
tites, incident  to  the  perfect  tone  of  the  animal  system,  and  a  high  degree 
of  joyous  excitement  and  gratific4ition,  is  one  established  by  Qod  him- 
self with  which  it  seems  almost  impious  to  attempt  to  interfere.  A 
child's  pleasures,  of  whatever  nature,  may  be  made  to  lead  his  mind  to 
God.  I  remember  Miss  Hamilton  relating  that  she  never  uttered  a 
more  fervent  thanksgiving  in  her  life,  than  when,  at  six  years  old,  she 
got  upon  her  knees  to  thank  God  for  the  pleasure  she  had  enjoyed  at  a 
little  ball.  And  I  knew  a  little  boy  of  about  the  same  age,  very  much 
excited,  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day's  ride,  seeing  some  cattle  grazing 
in  a  luxuriant  pasture.  '  How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  those  cattle,'  he 
said  ;  *  they  seem  like  a  happy  fiimily  at  their  supper.  It  makes  us 
think  of  the  bounteous  Being  who  made  the  world.' 

I  would  have  a  child  taught  to  restrain  his  appetite  at  all  times  with* 
in  proper  limits,  and  to  deny  it,  entirely,  whenever  any  disorder  of  his 
system,  however  slight,  rendered  abstinence  desirable.  I  would  teach 
him,  too,  never  to  let  the  hours  of  play  encroach  upon  those  devoted  to 
work,  but  I  would  not  mar  the  relish  of  his  food,  or  his  ardor  in  sport, 
by  inspiring  him  with  a  fear  lest  he  should  love  them  better  than  his 
spirit,  since  he  loves  them  as  God  evidently  meant  he  should. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Alcott  induces  some  of  the  children  to  believe  that 
they  love  their  mothers  besi,  when  they  punish  them  • —  for  which,  if  it 
could  be  true,  there  is  no  good  reason.  At  another,  he  endeavors  to 
persuade  a  little  boy  that  the  thoughts  of  his  last  hour  were  more 
valuable  than  Bre  tnousand  dollars,  because  thoughts  belong  to  the 
mind.  The  boy  resisted  the  conclusion,  and,  as  I  thought,  had  the  best 
of  the  argument  He  said  they  were  not  the  whole  of  his  mind  ;  that 
he  had  not  been  thinking  mucn,  and  that  he  had  rather  have  that  sum 
than  the  thoughts  of  any  one  hour.    A  penny  is  the  highest  price  I 
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have  ever  heard  offered,  and  certainly  the  highest  I  should  be  disposed 
to  offer,  for  an  hour's  thoughts  of  most  children. 

In  one  of  the  spelling  lessons,  the  word  yolk  occurring,  Mr.  Alcott 
defined  it  *  as  the  food  bv  which  the  germ  of  life  was  nourished  into  the 
power  of  forming  a  boay  that  might  individualize  it ;'  and  he  said  the 
earth,  perhaps,  was  the  volk  by  which  souls  were  nourished  or  born 
into  a  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  life.  He  talks  to  them  about  *  the 
soul  of  a  word  ;'  he  tells  them  that  *  birth  is  not  the  beginning  of  the 
spirit :  life  is  the  memory  or  waking  up  of  spirit ;'  that  *  all  the  life  of 
knowledge  is  the  remembrance  or  wakmg  up  of  what  is  already  with- 
in ;'  that '  a  comparison  of  thoughts  and  feelings  makes  up  conscious 
life,'  etc. 

In  reading  to  the  children  an  Ode  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  he  stopped  at 
the  line,  *  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting,'  to  ascertain  whether 
any  of  the  children  comprehended  its  meaning.  One  little  boy  thinks 
he  can  explain  it : 

"  '  Well,  what  does  it  mean  V  '  Why  you  know,*  said  he,  very  deliberately,  '  that 
for  all  that  our  life  seems  so  long  to  us,  it  is  a  very  short  time  to  God,  and  so  when  we 
die,  it  seems  all  a  sleep  to  Gkxi.'  He  repeated  this  at  Mr.  Alcott's  request,  and  I  said 
to  him :  '  So  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  thinking  of  God ;  and  how  God  felt  on  seeing  that 
a  child  was  bom  into  the  world  V  He  paused,  looked  a  little  distressed,  and  repeated 
the  word '  forgetting.'  I  said,  *  Wait,  and  tell  me  your  thought.*  *  Why,  you  know,' 
said  he,  *  God  knows  us,  but  tee  don't.*  He  looked  at  me  with  a  look  of  doubt  whether 
I  should  understand  him — '  and  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  in  comparison  with  what 
God  knows  about  us,'  said  I,  *  seems  like  forgetfulness  itself.*  '  Yes,'  said  he, '  that  is 
it,*  (with  a  cleared-up  countenance,") 

No  wonder  —  poor  little  fellow  1  —  that  he  should  feel  a  sense  of 
relief  when  the  mvestigation  was  &irly  at  an  end;  which  *  pictures 
itself  ouf  to  my  mind  under  the  image  of  a  frail  and  delicate  youth 
undergoing  inquisitorial  tortures  —  or  more  aptly,  perhaps,  by  that  of  a 
deluded  mortal  vainly  attempting  to  grasp  a  shade  in  Tartarus  —  as  par 
example,  Eneas  in  pursuit  of  Anchises : 

*  Teroonatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum  — 

*  Ter  frutra  comprensa  manus  efibmt  imago, 

'  Par  levibus  ventis,  volucrique  simulima  somno.' 

The  poor  little  fellow  was  evidently  struggling  to  seize  some  vague 
phantom  of  an  idea,  he  thought  he  had,  of  the  meaning  of  a  line,  which 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  author  himself  could  explain  very 
clearly.  *  God  knows  us,  but  we  don't  know  ourselves,'  is  his  version 
of  *  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  £>rgetting.'  The  person  who  writes 
the  account,  evidently  believed  that  he  had  an  idea,  but  wanted  language 
to  express  it ;  and  nattered  herself  that,  through  her  assistance,  he  at 
length  attained  its  full  comprehension.  All  this  seems  to  me  absolutely 
melancholy.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  so  strain- 
ing  the  mind  of  a  child,  even  in  a  better  cause. 

The  following  is  a  conversation  about  a  dream :  '  Where  do  you 
think  your  mind  was,  when  you  saw,  and  heard,  and  laughed,  and  cried  V 
A  little  boy  said :  *  My  spirit  was  in  Grod.'  '  My  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  were  in  me,  and'  —  he  hesitated,  and  said :  *  Oh,  Mr.  Alcott  1' 
'  Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Alcott,  smiling,  *  that  is  enough.'  The  child's 
mind  was  evidently  much  puzzled  by  its  own  speculations,  and  allowed 
to  remain  so  -^  Mr.  Alcott,  apparently,  bemg  very  much  pleased  with 
them. 
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Every  Wednesday,  Mr.  Alcott  had  an  exercise  which  he  calls  an 
analysis,  intended,  it  seems,  to  lay  open  the  characters  of  children  to 
themselves,  and  teach  them  self-examination.  This  is  the  scale  of  the 
spiritual  empire  which  he  first  presents  to  the  children : 


SPIRIT. 

SOUL. 

MIND. 

L09t.  1  F«tt4. 1  Cmueieuee.  |  JppeHU,  1 4geetiam,  \  MpirmHom. )  htagimaiiam.  |  Jiu^eirt.  |  Jhuigkt^ 

GOOD. 

DAPPINESS. 

TROTH. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed,  that  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  spirit,  soul,  and  mind,  which,  even  if  it  were  not  altogether 
imaginary,  would  be  quite  too  subtle  for  a  child's  comprehension  ;  and 
distinctive  attributes  of  their  different  natures  are  specified,  according 
to  a  rule  still  more  arbitrary,  uncertain,  and  tending  to  confusion.  Thus 
love  is  made  an  attribute  of  the  spirit,  and  afilection  of  the  soul.  All 
these  attributes  are  discussed  with  reference  to  letting  the  children  see 
how  far  they  posses  them.  Love  comes  first  in  order,  and  a  little  ^rl 
is  examinea  as  to  the  existence  and  operation  of  this  principle  in  her 
mind  —  I  beg  Mr.  Alcott's  pardon  —  m  her  spirit.  It  is  unanimously 
voted  by  all  present  at  the  mvestigation,  that  she  loves,  she  sacrifices, 
she  forbears  —  that  it  is  real  love.  So  fiir  very  good.  Then  Mr.  Alcott 
says :  '  Well,  look  at  this  scale.  You  see  the  first  division  is  spirit 
The  spirit  comes  from  God ;  it  loves,  believes,  obeys.  We  obey  what 
we  have  feith  in ;  we  have  fiuth  in  what  we  love ;  love  is  pure  spiritual 
action.  The  spirit  loves.  The  spirit,  with  its  love,  faith,  and  obedience, 
sanctifies,  or  makes  holy,  the  soul  I  in  its  appetites,  affections  and  aspira- 
tions, so  that  it  gets  happiness.  And  it  clears  and  purifies  the  mind,  in 
its  Acuities  of  sense,  judgment,  and  imagination ;  so  that  it  discovers 
truth.' 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  upon  &ith,  the  following,  among  other 
conversation,  occurs :  '  Have  you  faith  in  any  thing  but  persons  V  After 
a  while,  she  said  she  had  &ith  in  nature.  *  Have  you  &ith  in  yourself?' 
'  Yes.'  *  Your  faith  begins  in  yourself  and  goes  all  round  among  your 
friends,  and  into  nature,  until  it  finds  God  V  *  Yes.' 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  conversations  constantly  occurring, 
in  pursuing  this  analysis,  which  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  leave  the 
minds  of  the  children  in  hopeless  confusion.  I  should  be  very  unwill- 
ing to  have  a  child's  mind  led  through  such  a  maze  of  bewildering 
speculations,  lest  it  should  never  get  completely  out  of  its  perplexities. 

In  one  place,  Mr.  Alcott  makes  the  children  reply  affirmatively  to  the 
following  questions :  *  Is  the  desire  of  sleep  an  appetite  ?  — the  desire 
of  motion?  — the  desire  of  sweet  sounds?  — the  desire  of  seeing 
beauty?  —  the  desire  of  smelling  sweet  odours,  and  of  touching  delicate 
things  ?'  He  makes  them  say,  that  *  there  is  conscience  in  love, 
because  conscience  makes  us  love  good  people '  —  that  '  affection  has 
all  it  loves  within  itself;'  and  obtains  their  assent  to  a  great  variety  of 
similar  propositions,  to  which  I  am  sure  they  can  attach  no  very  precise 
meaning.  Now  if  this  analysis,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con* 
ducted,  were  unexceptionable  in  all  other  respects,  the  habit  children 
become  liable  to  form,  of  assenting,  oflen,  to  what  they  do  not  more 
than  half  comprehend,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  renders  them  highly 
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objectionable.  Such  a  habit  once  confinnedt  and  there  is  an  end  to 
all  freedom,  soundness,  and  strict  uprightness  of  miud. 

I  think,  too,  that  Mr.  Alcott  is  not  always  sufficiently  careful  to  avoid 
leading  questions.  The  children  seem  generally  to  endeavor  to  adapt 
their  answers,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  his  supposea  wishes.  The  instan- 
ces are  very  rare,  in  which  a  child  ventures  to  dissent  from  him ;  and 
I  confess  I  should  prize,  &r  more,  the  sturdy  good  sense,  the  indepen- 
dence and  uprightness  with  which  the  boy  m  the  matter  of  the  hour's 
thoughts,  and  another  little  fellow  who  would  not  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition that  *  we  should  seek  after  things^  except  as  signs  of  something  bet- 
ter, more  spiritual,'  resisted  the  uliraism  of  their  teadier,  than  any  degree 
of  imaginativeness,  to  be  obtained  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  these  qualities. 

In  one  place  it  is  asked :  '  Who  says  they  have  no  doubt  about 
inward  things,  but  about  outward  things  there  is  great  uncertainty  ? 
*  Several  did^  — and  in  this  act  of  assent,  'ficture  themselves  oui^  to  my 
mind,  as  a  string  of  little  automata,  made,  by  some  secret  spring,  to  do 
all  their  master's  bidding.  In  another,  Mr.  Alcott  asks :  *  Is  the  body 
entirely  dead,  in  sleep  V  A  child  answers,  *  Why,  perhaps  a  little  spirit 
stays  in  the  body  to  keep  it  alive.'  *  But  the  spirit  generally  goes  out, 
ana  sees  and  hears  with  its  inward  eyes  and  ears,  and  that  is  dream- 
ing ;'  —  an  instance  in  point,  we  think,  to  show  the  effect  of  this  mysti- 
cai  teaching.  Another  child  says,  one  morning,  when  Mr.  Alcott 
asks,  *Who  have  brought  fresh  minds  to-day?'  that  his  'is  fresh 
from  the  well. '  *  From  what  well?'  *  From  the  well  of  the  spirit. ' 
A  third,  with  more  definiteness  of  idea,  when  the  word  blade  is  explained, 
asks,  *if  his  mind,  when  it  should  become  sharpened  with  wisdom, 
would  not  be  a  blade  ? ' 

My  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  follow  Mr.  Alcott  through  this  ana- 
lysis. It  is  the  only  part  of  the  book  in  which  our  interest  flagged,  or  in 
which  we  found  more  to  condemn  than  to  approve. 

The  scale,  it  is  said,  was  changed  many  times  in  the  course  of  this 
analysis ;  and  when  finally  exhibited  to  the  children,  stood  thus.  It  will 
show,  at  a  glance,  we  think,  the  justness  of  our  criticisms : 
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Mits  Peabody,  when  treating  of  geography,  speaks  of  maps  as  neces- 
sary evils,  but  certainly  evils,  so  ftjr  as  they  preclude  the  mind  from 
forming  within  itself  a  real  picture  of  the  original.  There  is  a  ffood 
deal  of  truth  in  this  remark ;  but  it  is  still  more  applicable  to  mese 
maps  of  the  mind,  especially  when  they  are  parcelled  out  so  minutely, 
ana  into  so  many  imaginary  departments. 

Mr.  Alcott's  readings  of  the  Bible  are  most  of  them  admirable,  and  a 
great  deal  of  his  purely  moral  instruction  excellent.  Then  he  has 
evidently  a  care  and  love  of  the  minds  committed  to  his  charge,  which 
mskes  him  very  watchful  over  himself  in  all  that  may  a^t  them. 
For  instance,  in  all  the  attempts  of  the  little  children  at  any  thing  new, 
he  carefully  forbore  from  criticism,  lest  it  should  produce  discourage- 
ment, un&vorable  to  future  excellence.  He  proceeds,  too,  upon  a  very 
wise  principle  which  should  be  forever  present  in  the  mind,  and  recog- 
nised in  the  practice  of  every  parent  ana  teacher,  that  in  moral  as  well 
as  physical  aiseases,  '  prevention  is  better  than  cure.' 

Some  very  beautiful,  and  some  very  sagacious  replies,  are  occasion- 
ally  elicited  from  one  and  another  of  the  children  : 

"  One  little  eirl  being  asked  to  tell  a  child  how  to  improve  and  do  better,  said  : '  You 
must  set  your  neart  to  work.'  A  little  boy  being  asked  how  the  word  *  Try'  shaped 
itself  to  his  mind,  said,  '  As  a  stronc;  man.'  Another,  only  five  years  old,  said  to  Mr. 
Alcott :  *  Will  vott  let  me  tell.you  what  part  of  Pilgrim's  Proeress  I  like  best  Y  *  Yes.' 
*  It  is  where  Mr.  Qnai  Heart  kills  the  jpant  Despair.'  '  in  there  any  Mr.  Qreat 
Heart  in  youl'  '  Yes,  and  he  is  just  kiUing  the  giant  Despair ;  for  once  I  thought  I 
should  never  be  good.  Why,  I  would  get  tired  sitting,  and  so  leave  off  doiner  some- 
thing and  look  around.'  *  Should  you  like  to  be  very  good  1'  *  O  yes.'  The  fol- 
lowing incident  was  related  of  the  same  chiM :  Mr.  Alcott,  after  telling  the  chiklren 
that  from  Grod's  having  made  the  world  so  beautiful  we  might  infer  his  love  and 
mercy,  said :  *  When  you  see  any  Uiing  that  is  beautiful,  you  should  follow  after  and  find 
what  true  thing  it  leads  to,  and  then  follow  on  and  find  what  good  thing  it  is  the  sign 
of,  and  then  you  are  very  near  Qtfd :'  and  then  asked  :  *■  What  did  I  say.  little  boy  7* 
The  child  rralied  :  *  You  said  that  beauty  is  the  sign  of  truth,  and  tnttn  the  sign  of 
love —  and  God  is  love.'  " 

One  word  more,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  already,  perhaps, 
too  long.  In  pointing  out  what  seems  to  us  as  some  of  the  errors  in 
Mr.  Alcott's  teaching,  we  hope  we  shall  not  he  considered  as  wishing  to 
disparage,  or  do  him  injustice.  It  would  he  a  poor  lesson  of  virtue  to 
inculcate  upon  our  own  children  or  others,  not  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude,  not  to  treat  with  respect,  the  lahors  of  a  person,  who  is  devo- 
ting his  time  and  talents,  with  disinterested  and  araent  zeal,  to  a  cause 
in  which  the  hest  interests  of  humanity  are  so  nearly  concerned.  As  a 
praiseworthy  reformer  in  a  most  important  department,  as  a  henefieictor 
to  that  most  interesting  and  no  little  neglected  race,  the  race  of  children, 
he  has  established  a  claim  to  public  and  private  regard,  which  no 
opinions  of  ours  can  have  any  tendency  to  impair.  We  have  the  satis- 
Action  of  believing,  that  Mr.  Alcott  will  be  the  first  to  tlmnk  us,  if  by 
any  hint,  derived  from  our  strictures,  he  shall  be  induced  to  study  more 
carefully  what  has  been  happily  termed,  '  the  balance  of  character,'  to 
consider  man  as  placed  in  a  world,  lull  of  beauty,  certainty,  and  stored 
with  the  wherewithal  to  feed  and  nourish  his  spiritual  nature,  but  full, 
too,  of  physical  obstructions,  and  with  an  immense  variety  of  animal 
wants  to  supply. 

In  all  places  and  modes  of  education,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  great  fiict,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  must  be  brought  up  to  labor,  in 
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some  sort,  with  their  hands :  a&d  in  regard  to  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  relieved  from  this  necessity,  the  first  lesson  to  be  inculcated  is, 
that  it  is  a  shame,  even  for  them,  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ;  that  even 
they  must  give  back  to  the  world,  in  some  form,  the  advantages  they 
have  derived  from  their  superior  condition ;  that  if  they  do  not  cut  dowa 
the  forest,  or  plough,  and  sow,  and  dig,  they  must  do  what  in  them  lies 
to  facilitate  the  labors,  lessen  the  privations,  and  increase  the  enjoyments 
of  those  to  whom  this  task  is  assigned  by  Providence. 

It  is  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  we  are  disposed  to  find  a  good 
deal  of  huh  with  Mr.  Alcott's  theory  and  practice,  as  a  teacher.  There 
is  a  prodigious  deal  of  hard  work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  and  we 
think  it  is  the  tendency  of  his  system  —  in  attaching  almost  exclusive 
importance  to  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful  —  to  lessen  the  resolution  and 
energy  with  which  the  various  duties  of  life  must  be  entered  upon  and 
prosecuted. 

It  is  well  to  keep  the  body  under,  but  it  is  not  well,  and  it  is  entirely 
in  vain,  to  endeavour  to  keep  it  out  of  sight.  Although  not  the  best,  it  is 
a  good  and  essential  part  of  the  human  composition,  and  in  our  humble 
opinion  those  persons  are  most  sure  of  lasting  spiritual  good,  who  are 
made  first  acquainted  with  the  hard  realities  of  life,  and  are  prepared  to 
encounter  them. 

We  hope  Mr.  Alcott  will  accomplish  his  mission  —  such  as  we  have 
described  the  enthusiast's  mission  to  be  —  and  therefore  wish  that  the 
Record  of  his  school  should  be  extensively  circulated. 

Miss  Peabody  deserves  all  praise  for  the  method  she  has  adopted,  in 
order  to  exhibit  this  school  in  actual  operation.  It  is  indicative  not 
only  of  fifood  sense,  but  of  uncommon  &irness  of  mind,  for  in  no  other 
way  could  the  school  have  been  so  well,  so  fully,  and  so  justly  compre- 
hended. 

She  is  evidently  a  woman  of  genius,  and  her  remarks,  when  not 
too  deeply  spiritual  in  their  character  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  unini- 
tiated, are  very  fine.  We  should  like  to  quote  several  pages,  and 
especially  a  page  or  two  very  admirably  written  upon  the  subject  of 
composition,  but  we  had  prescribed  to  ourselves  a  limit  in  this  arti- 
cle, which  has  already  been  transgressed. 

It  seems  to  us  unfortunate,  that  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Alcott  should  so 
much  resemble  him  in  the  degree  and  character  of  her  enthusiasm; 
that  she  should  believe  with  him,  that  all  the  outward  world  may,  even 
to  children,  become  *  defined  and  lost'  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  world. 
Checks  and  balances  are  good  in  the  machinery  of  all  systems,  but 
especially  so,  it  seems  to  us,  in  such  a  system  of  instruction  as  this, 
in  which  there  is  so  strong  and  powerful  a  tendency  to  tdtraism,  to 
go  beyond  not  only  all  customary  and  prescribed,  but,  (if  we  may  be 
pardoned  what  may  seem  paradoxical,)  all  practicable  limits.  Aliss 
Peabody  is  even  more  prone,  if  possible,  to  the  mystical,  or  to  a 
departure  from  all  common  modes  of  expression  and  illustration,  than 
Mr.  Alcott;  suggesting  to  us,  whenever  she  endeavors  to  improve 
upon  him,  the  idea  of  a  person  endeavoring  to  render  a  dim  glass 
clearer,  by  wiping  it  over  with  a  wet  cloth. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  no  fancy  for  the  mystical,  in  the  regions  of 
imagination  or  philosophy,  and  far  less  in  the  common-places  of  life ; 
and  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  language  as  appproaching  most 
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nearly  to  periection,  in  proportion  aa  it  Wcomea  a  perfectly  transparent 
medium. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  who  is  considered,  we  suppose,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent disciples  of  the  spiritual  school,  says:  •  We  do  not  reverence  what 
we  comprehend  thoroughly :'  and  thereby  betrays,  we  think,  that  he  culti- 
vated the  mystical  both  in  tnought  and  expression.  His  illustration,  in 
this  instance,  is  particularly  unfortunate,  viz :  that  *  if  we  could  com- 
prehend the  Deity  as  perfectly  as  we  do  a  tree,  we  should  not  reverence 
ninL'  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  the  future  life,  when,  as  is  supposed, 
we  shall  comprehend  him  more  and  more,  we  shall  reverence  him  less; 
an  idea  which  the  spiritualists,  we  think,  would  be  the  last  to  admit 

8. 


THE   LOVER-STUDENT. 

With  a  borning  brow  and  weary  limb, 
From  the  parting  glance  of  day, 

The  student  aits  in  nis  study  dim, 
Till  the  east  with  dawn  is  gray ; 

But  what  are  those  musty  tomes  to  him  7 
His  spirit  is  far  away. 

He  seeks,  in  fancy,  the  haUs  of  light 

Where  his  ladv  leads  the  dance, 
Where  the  festal  bowers  are  gleaming  bright, 

Lit  up  by  her  sunny  glance ; 
And  he  thinks  of  her  the  live-long  night  — 

She  thinketh  of  him  —  perchance ! 

Yet  many  a  gallant  knicht  is  by, 

To  dwell  on  each  gushing  tone, 
To  drink  the  smile  of  thatlove-lit  eye^ 

Which  should  beam  on  him  alone; 
To  woo  with  the  vow,  the  glance,  and  sigh. 

The  heart  that  he  claims  nis  own. 

The  student  bends  o'er  the  snowy  page^ 
And  he  grasps  his  well-worn  pen, 

That  he  may  write  him  a  lesson  sage^ 
To  read  to  the  sons  of  men ; 

But  softer  lessons  his  thoughts  engage^ 
And  he  flings  it  down  again. 

The  student's  orisons  must  arise 

At  the  vesper's  solemn  peal^ 
So  he  eazeth  up  to  the  tranquil  skies 

Whidi  no  angel  forms  reveal. 
But  an  earthly  seraph's  laughing  eyes 

Mid  his  whispered  prayers  wiu  steal. 

In  vain  his  spirit  would  now  recur 

To  his  little  study  dim. 
In  vain  the  notes  of  the  ves^r  stir 

In  the  cloister  cold  andgnm; 
Through  the  live-long  night  he  thinks  of  her* 

Doth  his  lady  think  of  nim  1 

Then  up  he  looks  to  the  clear  cold  moon, 

But  no  cahn  to  him  she  brings ; 
His  troubled  spirit  is  out  of  tun^ 

And  loosened  its  countless  stnngs ; 
Yet  in  the  ouiet  of  night*  s  still  noon 

To  his  laay  love  he  sings : 
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*  Thou  in  thy  bower, 

And  I  in  my  cdl. 
Through  each  festal  hour 

Diyiaed  must  dwell ; 
Yet  we're  united 

Though  forms  are  apart, 
Since  Love's  vows  plighted 

Have  bound  us  in  heart. 

'  Proud  sons  of  Fashion 

Now  murmur  to  thee 
Accents  of  passion. 

All  treason  to  me; 
Others  are  sazing 

On  that  ^ance  divine ; 
Others  are  praisine  — 

Aze  their  words  like  mine  ? 

'Heed  not  the  wooer 

With  soft  vows  ezprest ; 
One  heart  beats  truer  — 
Thou  knowst  in  iphosc  breast 
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'To  him  thou  hast  spoken 
Words  not  lightly  told ; 
His  heart  would  be  broken, 
If  thine  should  grow  cold ! 

'  The  stars  faintly  glimmer 

And  fade  into  day, 
This  taper  bums  dimmer 

With  vanishing  ray; 
Oh  never  thus  fading. 

May  Fortune  grow  pale 
With  sorrow-clouds'  shading, 

Or  plighted  faith  faU ! 

'  Hush  my  wild  numbers  I 

Dawn  breaketh  above  — 
Soft  be  thy  shmiberB, 

Adieu  to  the^  love! 
Sad  vigils  keepmg, 

I  think  upon  thee. 
And  dream  of  thee  sleeping 

My  own  Melanie!' 


B.  D.  w. 


A  PHILOSOPHER. 


BY  J.  6.  PBRCIVAL. 


I  HAD  travelled  several  hours  in  a  stage,  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  with 
an  individual  who  had  ohserved  an  entire  silence.  Wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  nothing  was  visible  but  a  large  eye,  and  a  high  forenead.  In 
the  evening,  as  we  stopped  for  the  night,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observ> 
ing  him  more  definitely.  With  a  person  rather  tall  and  slender,  were 
combined  thin  and  attenuated  features,  and  an  expression  at  once  sensi- 
tive, thoughtful,  and  benevolent.  The  whole,  however,  seemed  to  be 
shrouded  by  an  abiding  feeling  of  melancholy  and  regret;  not  that 
which  arises  from  mere  personal  disappointment  or  unhappiness,  but 
rather  the  sadness  of  a  philosopher,  who  has  formed  an  ideal  scheme  of 
general  well-being,  and  has  at  last  found,  by  too  convincing  experience, 
that,  in  this  bad  world,' it  is  utterly  impracticable.  During  the  evening, 
he  observed  the  same  silence,  and  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  engaging 
in  the  different  subjects  of  conversation,  that  were  just  started  and  then 
abandoned.  If  his  tongue  was  silent,  his  eye  was  not  inactive.  With 
deep  and  rapid  glances,  he  ran  over  the  individuals  before  him,  and 
seemed  instantly  to  read  their  characters.  All  the  other  members  of 
the  party  had  retired,  and  left  us  alone  at  a  very  comfortable  fire-side. 
Still  he  did  not  address  me.  Unwilling  to  part  with  one  who  seemed 
80  peculiar,  I  ventured  to  remark,  that  *the  weather  was  unusually  severe 
for  the  season.* 

*  Yes,  but  it  will  be  succeeded  by  weather  as  unusually  mild.  The 
principle  of  compensation  is  at  work  with  our  climate.  A  turn  of  very 
cold  weather  is  quite  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  reverse.  The  long 
steady  winters  of  old  times  are  at  an  end.' 

'  And  what  cause  would  you  assigu  for  the  change  V 

'  Our  business,  as  men  of  science,  is  not  first  with  causes.  We  must 
observe  and  collect  &cts,  compare  and  arrange  them,  and  then  perhaps 
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we  may  discover  causes.  If  we  do  not,  a  body  of  fiicta,  methodically 
arranged,  is  a  science,  and  as  such,  capable  of  the  most  useful  applica- 
tion. But  our  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  so  called,  are  con- 
tinually hastening  back  to  first  causes.  They  mistake  hypotheses  for 
conclusions,  and  so  involve  themselves,  and  ail  who  follow  their  dicia^  in 
a  false  light,  which  is  but  darkness.* 

'  But  these  remarks  rather  apply  to  physical  investigations  than  to 
moral.' 

*  Equally  to  all.  Impatience  of  prolonged  research,  incapacity  for 
&r  extended  views,  and  an  eagerness  to  arrive  at  some  final  conclusion, 
however  hasty  or  insufficient,  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  minds 
that  pretend  to  investigate.  Men  will  act,  and  act  according  to  their 
immediate  views ;  and  hence  the  true  philosopher,  who  extends  his  plans 
through  all  space  and  time,  is  met  at  every  turn  by  obstacles,  small 
indeed  in  themselves,  but  all  combined,  like  the  cords  of  the  Lilliputians, 
completely  fettering  his  purposes.  It  is  in  vain  to  do  more  than  palliate, 
and  that  slightly,  the  evils  of  society.' 

'  But  would  you,  therefore,  because  you  cannot  eradicate  the  disease, 
refuse  all  assistance?'.' 

*  Certainly  not.  The  great  principle  of  existence  is  action ;  and 
this  action,  in  sentient  creatures,  will  always  be  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  well-being  —  with  the  unreflecting  or  the  unprincipled,  to  the 
momentary  and  the  selfish  —  with  more  enlarged,  more  considerate,  and 
better  balanced  natures,  to  the  common  and  the  enduring.  But  act  we 
must,  or  we  shall  be  annihilated  among  the  forces  that  act  around  and 
against  us.  And  here  is  one  great  source  of  the  accumulation  of  evil. 
Wrong  action  has  brought  evil  to  a  head,  and  induced  an  overwhelming 
calamity.  A  pause,  reflection,  combination,  and  then  renewed  action, 
in  a  truer  and  better  direction,  would  not  only  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
calamity,  but  tend  to  a  positive  accumulation  of  good  ;  yet  the  necessity 
of  immediate  action  urges  on  to  commence  at  once  the  old  career  in  the 
old  way,  and  we  arrive  at  the  point  before  gained,  or  &r  transcend  it, 
and  so  prepare  for  a  more  fatal  catastrophe.' 

*  But  does  not  all  this  tend  to  increased  activity  ?  Is  not  the  very 
necessity  of  remedving  evil  in  itself  a  good  V 

*  If  we  were  made  only  to  overcome  difficulties  and  obstacles  by  exer- 
tion, then  a  life  of  storms  and  disasters,  might  be  the  most  desirable,  as 
most  conducive  to  activity.  But  we  are  formed  with  natures,  at  least 
some  of  us  are  so  formed,  which  can  use  and  enjoy  positive  good  — 
intellectual  and  moral  good ;  and  how  painful,  to  one  imbued  with  the 
feeling  of  such  good,  to  see  human  eflbrt  all  wasted  in  a  region  below  it.' 

^  But  are  all  capable  of  realizing  or  enjoying  such  good  V 

*  Perhaps  not,  —  certainly  not  adl  equally ;  but  the  attachment  of  the 
great  body  to  other  fi^ood,  and  their  perverted  activity  in  pursuit  of  it, 
thwart  and  render  almost  inefficient  the  eflbrts  of  higher  natures  to 
secure  the  good  they  desire.  Still  the  mind  is  a  kingdom  to  itself,  and  it 
is  better  to  stand  aloof  on  the  cold  and  bare  rocks,  in  the  sunshine;  than 
to  descend  to  the  plain,  and  mingle  in  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  rush- 
ing conflict,  though  the  prize  may  be  an  empire.' 

'  Is  it  not  better  to  follow  in  the  train,  and  extend  relief  to  the  sufierers 
le&  behind  in  the  strife  ?' 
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*  Here  we  come  again  to  the  hopeless  task  of  palliating  evil  —  blow- 
ing with  a  fiin  against  the  blast  of  a  whirlwind.  We  raay  so  procure 
to  ourselves  the  highest  moral  good,  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
our  best  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  others :  bat  when  we  think  how 
little  good  we  have  imparted  —  how  easily  and  instantaneously  the 
immense  flood  of  evil  may  annihilate  it  —  the  li^ht  that  dawned  in  our 
hearts  is  darkened,  and  we  sink  beneath  the  feeling  of  our  inefficiency. 
Not  in  the  train,  should  be  the  place  of  him  who  aims  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  great  and  real  good,  but  in  the  van,  as  a  herald  of  peace  between 
the  contending  forces.  Evil  must  be  prevented  in  its  causes,  not  palliated 
in  its  effects.' 

Here  he  raised  himself  up,  with  the  air  of  an  inspired  prophet,  and 
while  his  eye  glowed,  and  his  features  were  as  if  radiant  with  inward 
brightness,  he  gave  utterance,  in  a  voice  of  fittest  intonation,  to  his  pure 
and  high  emotions. 

*  True,  we  were  bom  to  act,  but  still  more  were  we  born  to  think  and 
feel.  Only  from  the  bright  and  holy  fountain  of  certain  thought  and 
elevated  feeling,  flows  the  stream  of  just  and  beneflcent  action.  Flowing 
ever  the  same,  from  a  perennial  spring,  it  diffuses  life  and  beauty  along 
its  borders.  But  action,  proceeding  from  other  source,  is  like  the  wast- 
ing flood  that  bursts  in  the  midnight  darkness,  and  blindly  sweeps  away 
the  wrecks  of  the  valley,  to  accumulate  them  in  the  unwholesome  marsh. 
We  have  a  higher  nature  within  us,  governed  by  its  own  peculiar 
laws,  fixed  and  immutable  as  the  laws  that  control  the  spheres.  If  these 
laws  are  not  counteracted  by  the  lower  principles  of  our  being,  if  in 
harmonious  accordance  all  our  better  powers  move  on  in  their  proper 
orbit,  then  there  results  inward  calm  and  strength,  outward  dignity  and 
power.  The  ruling  principles  here  prevail  —  Truth,  Goo(hiess,  and 
Beauty.  And  although  these  have  each  its  peculiar  character,  and  are 
directed  to  peculiar  corresponding  points  in  our  own  being,  yet  they 
proceed  from  one  common  source  —  emphatically  the  One.  Hence 
they  are  throughout  harmonious,  and  no  mind  is  brought  to  a  due  celes- 
tial temper,  in  which  they  are  not  equally  combined  ana  active.  As  well 
might  wings  rise  without  dome,  or  dome  without  wings,  to  form  a  com- 
plete edifice,  as  a  mind  exist  in  perfect  panoply,  without  the  sense  of 
good,  or  the  feeling  of  beauty ;  and  however  intense  either  might  be, 
without  that  full  perception  of  the  true,  that  embraces  and  thus  forms  a 
whole,  action  would  only  deviate  into  error.  But  I  speak  according 
to  the  manner  of  men,  for  the  three  are  in  &ct,  immutable  and  insepara- 
ble. If  not  equally  combined  into  a  symmetric  whole,  then  a  counter- 
feit has  assumed  their  sacred  names,  and  under  the  garb  of  sanctity,  an 
impostor  walks  forth.  Are  these  merely  abstract  words,  or  living, 
applicable  realities  ?  Has  not  the  world  been  long  deceived  by  these 
counterfeits,  which,  under  the  sacred  names  of  Philosophy,  Religion,  and 
Poetry,  have  claimed  the  admiration,  or  controlled  the  conduct,  of  society, 
and  that  to  extremest  evil,  rejecting  each  the  other,  as  &lse  or  inane  7 
But  the  Philosophy  that  scouts  the  good,  or  despises  the  fair,  is  not  the 
herald  of  the  true :  it  is  but  a  charlatan,  that  retails  the  poor  dogmas  of 
a  temporary  expediency,  not  the  sage  that  propounds  laws  of  eternal 
duration.  Nor  is  the  religion  that  discards  the  light  of  Reason,  the 
holy  light  that  irradiates  me  divine  temple,  as  goodness  is  the  altar-fire, 
that  warms  it,  and  beauty  the  incense  clouds  that  embellish  it,  or  that 
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rejects  the  gentle  and  lovely,  as  too  soft  for  its  sternness  —  is  such  Reli- 
gion other  than  a  hypocrite  that  under  a  solemn  mask  conceals  dark- 
ness and  deformity.  Poetry,  in  which  beauty  is  not  wedded  to  the  good 
and  the  true,  is  but  a  dangerous  and  deceitful  syren.  In  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  listen  not  to  its  enticing  but  effeminate  strains,  as  they  float 
over  smooth,  silvery  waters,  or  through  flowery  thickets,  or  groves  of 
gloom  I  Look  up  to  the  open  sky,  and  the  unchanging  stars,  and 
through  them  to  the  one  great  light  that  shines  in  the  zenith  of  aU,  and 
you  will  hear  a  music,  sweeter  evenjhan  that  of  the  spheres,  as  evolving 
from  the  Power  that  rules  the  spheres,  proclaiming  in  tones  of  fullest 
and  completest  harmony,  the  one  great  principle  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  existence :  Philosophy,  Religion  and  Poetry  sit  enthroned,  as 
a  Spiritual  Trinity,  in  the  snrme  of  man's  highest  nature.  The  perfect 
vision  of  all-embracing  Truth,  the  vital  feeling  of  all-blessing  Good, 
and  the  living  sense  of  all-gracing  Beauty,  they  form,  united,  the  Divi- 
nity of  Pure  Reason.' 

Suddenly  he  retired,  and  left  me  uncertain  whether  he  had  read  Rich- 
ter,  or  been  struck  by  lunar  influence. 


MY  GOD   DIRECTS   THE   STORM.' 


Trb  Spirit  of  the  Tempest  shook 

His  wing  of  raven  hue 
Above  the  sea,  and  hoUow  winds 

Howled  o'er  the  waters  blue. 

Uprose  the  mountain  billows  high, 

And  swept  a  stormy  path ; 
Darkness  and  Terror  mingled  there 

Their  ministry  of  wrath. 

A  lonely  hark,  by  bounding  seas 

Tost  wildly  to  and  fro, 
Dashed  o'er  the  billows  foaming  brow 

To  fearful  depths  below. 

Crash  echoed  crash ! — the  quivering  spars 

Broke  o'er  the  leaning  side, 
And  left  the  bark  a  shattered  wreck, 

The  stormy  waves  to  ride. 

Tlie  sturdy  seamen  stnigeled  hard 

To  bold  the  yielding  helm, 
And  keep  the  ship's  prow  to  the  surge^ 

That  threatened  to  o'erwhelm. 

And  when  the  plunging  ruin  spumed 

Their  impotent  control, 
They  flew  to  drown  their  gloomy  fears 

In  the  accursed  bowl. 

Upon  the  raging  ocean  then. 

Helpless  was  left  the  bark 
To  the  wild  mercy  of  the  waves, 

Amid  the  tempest  dark. 

Upon  the  deck,  alone,  there  stood, 
A  man  of  courage  nigh ; 
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A  hero,  from  whose  bosom  fear 
Had  never  drawn  a  sigh. 

With  folded  arms,  erect  he  stood, 
His  countenance  was  mild,  — 

And,  calmly  ffazing  on  the  scene. 
He  bow«i  nis  head  and  smiled. 

A  wild  shriek  from  the  cabin  rose,  — 
Up  rushed  his  beauteous  bride ; 

With  locks  dishevelled,  and  in  tears^ 
She  trembled  at  his  side. 

*0  why,  my  love,  upon  thy  lip' 

She  cried,  *  doth  plav  that  smiley 
When  all  is  gloom  ana  terror  here, 
And  I  must  weep  the  whUe  V 

No  word  the  warrior  spake,  — but  he 

Drew  from  beneath  nis  vest 
A  poniard  bright,  and  placed  its  point 

Against  her  heaving  breast 

She  started  not,  nor  shrieked  in  dread, 

As  she  had  shrieked  before ; 
But  stood  astonished,  and  surveyed 

His  tranquil  features  o'er. 

'  Now  why,'  he  asked, '  dost  thou  not  start  ? 

May  not  thy  blood  be  spilt  V 
With  sweet  composure  she  repUed, 

*  Mf  husband  fwUU  tht  hilt  t 

Dost  womier,  then,  that  I  am  calm, 
That  fear  shakes  not  mv  form  7 

I  ne'er  can  tremble  while  I  know 
*'My  Ood  direeta  tht  atormf 

«•    nm  VK« 
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ASTROLOGY. 

There  exists  in  eveiy  bosom  a  natural  thirst  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
future.  We  appear  to  be  placed  just  in  that  grade  of  creation,  where, 
though  excludea  from  the  attribute  of  prescience,  we  still  bum  with  its 
desire.  The  Fortune-teller,  the  Gipsy,  the  Priest,  and  the  Oracle,  are 
all  instances  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling  —  a  strength  so  predominant, 
that  the  mind  has  too  often  delighted  in  giving  credence  to  that  which 
sprung  only  from  the  aspirations  of  the  heart.  Man  has  sought  every 
where  for  the  sybil  leaves  of  the  future  —  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
cave — the  whispering  of  the  wind,  through  the  foliage  of  the  oak  — 
the  frantic  words  of  an  excited  woman  —  the  still  quivering  heart  of 
the  animal,  and  in  the  portentous  phenomena  of  the  skies. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  Vaticination,  Judicial  Astrology  was  the  most 
flattering  to  vanity,  most  fascinating  to  intelligence,  ana  most  beautiful 
in  its  origin.  It  possessed  but  few  attractions  for  the  vulgar.  A 
shrivelled,  superannuated  old  woman  peering  into  a  crystal  —  the 
augur,  watchmg  omens  and  prodigies  with  solemn  gravity  —  the 
Haru^)ex  consulting  the  entrails  of  the  victim — were  oracles  suffi- 
cient for  their  taste  and  credulity.  , 

But  the  stars  became  the  arbiters  of  ftite  to  those  with  souls  which 
rose  above  the  ordinary  associations  of  life  —  which  loved  to  turn  to 
the  '  poetry  of  heaven,'  and  '  claim  kindred  with  it'  —  which  felt  that 

*  Os  horaini  sublime  dedit,  coelum  que  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus.* 

To  such,  the  hope  that  those  distant  orbs  presided  over  their  destiny, 
became  a  strong  and  confirmed  reality,  flattered  by  an  apparent  sister- 
hood with  science,  and  strengthened  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

But  the  astrologer,  beside  these  qualities  of  feeling  and  intelligence, 
must  also  have  possessed  both  the  will  and  the  power  of  devoting 
himself  to  deep  seclusion,  and  severe  application.  A  course  of  long, 
assiduous,  and  untiring  study,  was  the  only  method  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  Days  spent 
in  retirement,  and  nights  in  sleepless  vigils,  afforded  even  too  brief  a 

Seriod  for  gathering  the  lore  of  centuries,  which  he  must  master  before 
is  eye  could  clearly  discern  the  ^ture.  He  must  frown  upon  the 
allurements  of  the  world,  surrender  its  social  pleasures,  and  hie  away 
to  his  lone  tower,  and  there  commune  with  the  sages  of  past  ages,  and 
the  celestial  bodies  whose  motions  and  influences  they  recorded.  In 
time,  the  &ce  of  man  became  strange.  Solitude  grew  sweet,  for  there 
he  was  in  companionship  with  the  patriarchs  of  his  science,  or  with 
the  sublimest  works  of  God.  When  fatigued,  the  music  of  the  spheres 
solaced  him;  when  desponding,  Hope  pointed  to  the  splendid  prize 
accessible  only  to  unwearied  industry ;  and  when  successful,  he  had 
the  proud  consciousness  of  possessing  the  key  of  &te.  To  him,  the 
heavens  assumed  a  new  appearance,  and  were  arrayed  in  more  lovely 
apparel :  the  firmament  became  an  arch,  gemmed  with  the  prophets  (x* 
the  world,  and  each  star  was  a  *  Pharos  hung  in  air'^ — a  beacon  light 
of  the  future. 

Such  were  the  life  and  character  of  the  Astrologer.     When  we 
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reflect  on  the  mysterious  sympathies  —  the  soaring  ambition  which 
gave  them  birth  —  the  enthusiasm  which  was  imparted  and  strength- 
ened by  the  excitement  of  an  exclusive  devotion  to  one  science,  and  by 
its  sublime  studies,  —  we  may  obtain  some  explanation  why  Astro- 
logy was  so  iiauscinating  to  its  professors,  and  so  capable  of  abstracting 
them  from  the  common  feelings  and  pursuits  of  mankind. 

Its  origin,  like  that  of  astronomy,  is  enveloped  in  darkness.  In 
China,  which  can  justly  lay  claim  to  the  most  ancient  astronomical 
observations,  at  an  early  period  it  came  under  the  protection  and  sujper- 
vision  of  the  State.  In  Rome,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  it  was  a  &muiar 
study  ;  but  Chaldea  seems  to  have  been  its  birth-place,  and  her  astrono- 
mers its  sages.  Thence  it  was  rapidly  difiused  among  the  adjoining 
nations,  generally  receiving  unhesitating  belief;  but  occasionally  meeting 
with  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation  from  such  minds  as  Tacitus 
and  Cicero.* 

Seleucus  cast  the  horoscope  of  Otho,  and  foretold  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  empire,  f  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  Astrology  bo- 
came  popular.  But  even  prior  to  this  period  the  astrologers  had  been 
inmates  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  friends  and  counsellors  of  its  lords. 
It  is  related  that  Tiberius  determined  to  test  the  wisdom  of  Thiasyllus, 
and  after  having  learned  his  future  fortune,  to  keep  the  secret,  by  preci- 
pitating him  from  a  rock  into  the  sea.  Thrasyllus  predicted  empire. 
Tiberius  then  asked  him  to  examine  his  own  genital  hour,  and  to  dis- 
cover, if  he  could,  what  event  was  about  to  occur.  The  wily  astrologer, 
havinfif  received  intimation  of  the  reward  intended  by  his  noble  master, 
looked  into  the  position  and  the  relations  of  the  stars,  started  back,  sud- 
denly became  pale,  and  answered  tremblingly  to  Tiberius,  that  some  cala- 
mity was  just  impending  over  his  own  head,  and  that  he  was  then  exerci- 
sing his  art  for  the  last  time.  Tiberius,  thus  convinced  of  his  prophetic 
ability,  embraced  him,  and  ever  afier  made  him  his  bosom  friend  .|  In 
Greece,  also,  it  had  its  advocates,  and  Ptolemy  composed  an  explanatory 
treatise  on  the  subject^ — but  it  received  no  general  countenance,  till 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Rooted  thus  in  antiquity,  it  came  down  to 
modem  times,  extending  its  way  wherever  science  and  superstition  could 
establish  their  dominion  ;  and  from  its  being  closely  connected  with  the 
stud  y  of  Astronomy,  retaining  its  power  even  to  our  own  day. 

Tne  principles  of  the  art  were  ingenious.  Each  sign  of  the  zodiac 
possessed  its  attribute.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  horoscope, 
or  the  one  just  rising  above  the  horizon,  at  the  hour  of  birth,  or  at  tne 
time  of  a  prediction.  The  planets  were  either  propitious,  malignant,  or 
mixed,  and  their  aspects  happy  or  unhappy.  Saturn  portended  calamity 
and  sadness,  and  beautiful  Venus  I  joy  and  good  fortune.  In  their 
ephemerides,  they  noted  the  daily  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and 
claimed,  by  comparing  these  observations  with  history,  the  power  of 
foretelling  the  precise  circumstances  which  would  happen  during  the 

life  of  any  individual.     Some  of  these  ephemerides  they  asserted  to  be 

—- — 

♦  Tac.  Lib.  16 :  *  Contemnamoa  Bafaylonios  ct  eos,'  etc.    Cic.  1.  de.  Divin.  *  Nee 
Babylonioe  teutaris  numeros.'    Hor.  Ode  11.  Lib.  1. 
t  '  Fore  ut  imperium  adsciseretur.'    Tac  Lib.  1.  23. 
t  Tac.  Annal.  Lib.  6. 

S  It  appears  to  be  a  question  whether  this  work  is  not  a  forgery. 
11  Juvenal.  Sat.  6.  6&<— GOO. 
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many  thousand  years  old,  and  to  contain  records  of  the  situation  of  the 
stars  at  the  period  of  every  important  occurrence. 

Nor  were  these  their  only  claims  to  notice.  The  action  of  the  moon 
on  the  human  body  when  diseased,  its  influence  on  the  insane,  and  that 
of  the  sun  on  animal  and  vegetable  life,  betokened  a  mysterious  sympa- 
thetic connection.  Why  then  should  not  the  other  heavenly  bodies  pro- 
duce similar  effects  ?  As  science  advanced,  and  other  facts  were  added, 
the  disposition  to  generalize  &rther  assisted  this  belief:  and  we  find 
even  the  immortal  Kepler,  in  1606,  expressing  this  opinion  :  '  I  main- 
tain that  the  colors,  and  aspects,  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  are 
impressed  on  the  natures  or  faculties  of  sublunary  things  ;  and  when 
they  occur,  that  these  are  excited  as  well  in  forming  as  m  moving  the 
body  over  whose  motion  they  preside.*  •  It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  this 
fiiilinfif  of  a  great  man,  to  the  sarcasm  of  Gralileo,  where  he  denominates 
astrofogers  *  Nativity-casters,  who  believe  that  God,  when  he  created  the 
heavens,  had  no  thought  beyond  what  they  themselves  can  conceive.' 

Such  were  the  pretensions  of  Astrology,  and  such  the  character  of  its 
advocates.  Janus-like,  they  assumed  to  stand  between  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  to  'read  the  &te  of  men  and  empires.'  *Nullo  non  avido 
Jutura  de  se  sciendi,^  says  Pliny ;  and  this  was  the  master  chord  of 
the  heart,  upon  which  they  skilfully  played,  and  secured  riches  and 
followers.  What  wonder  that  multitudes  should  crowd  to  their 
retreats  %  —  the  lover  to  learn  whether  his  mistress  would  be  true  — 
the  warrior  to  hear  of  his  next  battle  —  the  politician  the  result  of  his 
schemes,  —  and  the  rebel  the  success  of  his  strufi^gles  %  And  when 
there,  how  every  surrounding  object  added  awe  and  admiration  to  their 
previous  emotions  1  A  modem  poet  has  drawn  a  beautiful  picture  of 
one  of  these  scenes — an  astrologer's  tower ; 


'All  about  me 


'Twas  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  many  shadowir 

li*anta8tically  cast    Here  six  or  seven 

Colossal  statues,  and  all  kin^  stood  round  me 

In  a  half  circle.    Each  one  m  his  hand 

A  sceptre  bore^  and  on  his  head  a  star; 

And  m  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 

But  from  these  stars :  all  seemed  to  come  from  theRi« 
*  These  are  Uie  planets,'  said  that  low  old  man : 
'  Tliey  govern  worldly^  fate,  and  for  that  cause 

Are  unaged  here  as  kings.    The  farthest  from  you. 

Spiteful  and  cold,  —  an  old  man  melancholy, 

With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn ; 

He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  li^t, 

An  armed  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Iff  ars ; 

And  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man.' 

But  at  his  side  a  loveTy  lady  stood ; 

The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright,'-— 

And  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 

On  the  left  hand,  lo !  Mercury,  with  wings, 

Q,uite  in  the  middle  glittered  silver  brkht ; 

A  cheerful  man,  and  with  a  monarches  mien— 

And  this  was  Jupiter  -^       •  ♦  ♦ 

And  at  his  side  I  saw  the  sun  and  moon.' 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the  understanding  had  stood  firm 
against  this  united  appeal  to  our  foibles,  our  sympathies,  and  our  aspira- 
tions -^  an  appeal  made,  too,  by  the  seductive  voice  of  pretended  science. 

*  Principles  of  Astrology,  1606. 
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On  the  contrary,  from  these  combined  causes,  Astrology,  unchecked  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge^  must  have  retained  its  commanding  influ- 
ence, as  long  as  the  materials  upon  which  it  operated  continu^  to  be 
principles  of  human  nature. 

Accordingly,  we  find  believers  in  its  truth,  at  the  close  of  the  seren- 
teenth  century,  and  these  individuals,  otherwise  of  no  inconsiderable 
abilities.  It  is  said  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France;  that  having  been 
assured  by  an  astrologer  that  he  would  live  as  many  days  as  he  should 
turn  about  on  one  leg,  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  was  accustomed  to 
^g&STC  in  this  spinning  exercise  an  hour  every  morning !  This  might 
readily  be  expected  of  such  a  monarch  ]  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
credit,  that  Charles  the  Second,  a  prince  of  capacity,  should  have  relied 
on  the  predictions;  or  that  the  canting  Round-heads  should  have 
trusted  to  the  prophecies  of  the  successors  of  the  magicians  of  Chaldea. 

It  is  wonderful  how  long  this  bold  imposition  preserved  its  grasp  on 
the  heart  and  imagination,  though  Reason  combatted  its  conclusions,  and 
Science  frowned  on  its  daring  assertions.  Without  examining  well  into 
its  character,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  still  stood,  though 
not  unshaken,  during  the  revolutions  made  by  Bacon  in  the  long  estab- 
lished princi))les  of  philosophy,  and  even  afler  the  splendid  astrono- 
mical oiscoveries  of  Galileo.  But  these  were  its  last  struggles,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  eastern  countries*  where  &ith  is  still 
attached  to  it,  its  doctrines  meet  with  general  disbelief  Its  &lsity  has 
been  exposed  by  the  severe  scrutiny  of  modem  observation,  tt  was 
the  sister  of  Astronomy,  and  began  its  existence  in  that  land  which  was 
the  birth-place  of  knowledge  and  religion.  In  the  midst  of  the  plains 
of  Shinar  and  from  the  great  Observatory  of  Babelf  did  the  astrologer 
first  watch  the  motions  of  the  stars.  As  its  source  began  in  the  youth 
and  increased  with  the  progression,  so  has  its  power  been  destroyed  by 
the  perfection  of  science ;  and  now,  when  we  know  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  universe  are  at  complete  variance  with  its  pretensions,  we 
can  perceive  the  true  glory  of  Knowledge,  in  sweeping  away  those 
relics  of  superstition  which  clog  the  footsteps  of  man  in  his  march 
toward  perfection. 

But  still  we  cannot  think  Astrology  deserves  the  name  of  a  *  degrading 
superstition.'  It  sprang  from  the  best  feelings  and  from  the  noblest 
ambition.  It  claimed  affinity  with  science,  and  ranked  its  most  devoted 
students  among  its  membera  Knowledge  owes  it  a  heavy  debt,  for  the 
most  valued  observations  were  made  by  the  astrolosist  for  a  long  series 
of  centuries.  Astronomy  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  its  present  station 
as  the  most  complete  of  sciences,  without  these  records  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  principal  cause  of  its  stiidy  in  Arabia  and  Modern  Europe  was 
the  wish  to  develope  the  future  by  the  assistance  of  the  stars.  % 

*In  1791,  a  Reis  Efiendi  was  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  but  before  accepting  the 
office,  requ£»ted  time  to  consult  the  stars. 

In  Judea,  it  is  usual  to  find  an  astrologer  one  of  the  town  officers.  Life  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  t  vol.  2,  8. 

t  Pliny,  Lib.  6.  c.  26.    Strabo.  16.  739. 

t  Two  hundred  years  a^,  the  court  astrologer  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf,  whose 
name  is  embakned  in  the  history  of  Astronomy,  says :  '  Ye  overwise  philosophers, 
ye  censure  this  daughter  of  Astronomy  beyond  her  deserts.  Know  you  not  that  ^ 
must  support  her  mother  by  her  diarms  1  How  many  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
devote  themselves  to  Astronomy,  if  men  did  not  entertain  hopes  of  reading  the  future 
in  the  heavens  I' 
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'  L'homme  port6  par  les  illusion8  des  sens  k  se  regarder  comme 
centre  de  Punivers  se  persuader  &cilement  one  les  astr^s  influent  sa  des- 
tin6e,  et  qu'il  est  possible  de  la  pr^voir  par  robservation  de  leur  aspects 
au  moment  de  sa  naissance/  remarks  La  Place.  Be  it  so.  Yet  this 
vanity  has  been  the  foundation  of  a  science  which  has  tended  more  than 
any  other  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  elevate  the  human 
character  — in  the  end  to  overturn  the  very  superstition  which  gave  it 
rise  —  to  place  man  on  an  eminence  where  he  sees  his  true  title  to  su- 
periority, and  to  afford  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  many  proofe  of 
the  existence  of  a  Gk}d,  and  of  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  glob& 
Such  superstitions,  if  they  be  so  called,  are  fruitful  of  good:  they  excite 
curiosity,  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  science  ;  and  at  last,  like  the  palm  of 
Palestine,  there  springs  from  them  a  young  and  vigorous  tree,  receiving 
strength  from  the  roots,  and  nourished  by  the  ashes  of  the  parent. 


LINES  TO  A  CLOAK. 

ar   AM    AVTBOR   WEAPPSO   UP    III   TBS   TBKBAO-BARB   «VBJSCT. 

'  The  Doup^lH  round  him  drew  kif  dodt, 
Fold«d  kis  wmt,  and  thus  ha  ipoke.'  Mabmion. 

I. 

How  oft  when  woe  the  heart  hath  wrung, 

Doth  Friendship  show  the  drooping  feather ; 
But  thou,  old  friend,  hast  ever  clung 

Most  closely  in  the  stormiest  weathers 
When  sunlight  bathed  my  path  in  ^old. 

Thou  didst  not  share  the  joys  which  crowned  me; 
But  when  the  changeling  world  grew  cold, 

I  felt  thy  warm  embrace  around  me. 

II. 

Yet  have  I  oft,  in  graceless  scorn  — 

How  little  did  such  scorn  become  me ! — 
Vowed  that  thou  wert  not  to  be  bome^ 

And  ruddjr,  rashly  cast  thee  from  me  ; 
Oft  have  I  lain,  in  thee  up-coiled, 

On  the  damp  earth  witn  night  dew  soakea, 
And  little  recked  thy  nap  was  spoiled, 

So  long  as  mine  remained  unbroken. 

ui. 

How  many  a  league,  on  sea  and  shoro^ 

Have  thou  ana  I  together  wended  ; 
If  Fm  no  better  than  oefore, 

Who  can  deny  that  thou  art  mended  1 
And  yet  —  the  fact  I  may  not  hide  — 

Thou  versest  toward  thy  dissolution ; 
Those  dreadful  stitches  in  thy  side 

Arc  ruining  thy  constitution. 

rv. 

Thinner  thou  growest  day  by  day ; 

I  grieve  to  see  the  course  thou  ^rt  taking,  — 
Thy  being  hourly  wastes  away, 

The  thread  b)r  which  it  hangs,  is  breaking. 
Farewell,  old  friend  1  thy  worth  is  known,  — 

Let  ^e  world  jeer  thine  aspect  needy, 
Thy  tear*  have  been  so  often  coton, 

I  marvel  not  thoulookest  *  seedy.* 

Danu»'T»mnt  JMvory,  1836. 
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A  LEir    rKOM    LIFE. 


*  Hope  ever  gets  the  better  of  distniBt' 

We  must  part,  then/  said  Rosalie  —  *  is  it  so  ?  Ah,  Eugene,  I  con* 
fess  I  tremble  for  you.  Thrown  out  under  such  circumstances,  at  this 
time  of  life,  to  push  your  way  in  the  world,  what  toils,  disappointments, 
and  sufierings  may  await  you  !  What  chance  can  there  be  for  the 
young,  poor,  and  friendless,  where  Prosperity  laughs  at  Misfortune, 
Power  tramples  upon  Weakness,  and  Temptation  preys  upon  Inex- 
perience V 

*  A  dreadful  picture  is  that  you  have  drawn  of  the  great  worid,  my 
dear  Rosalie,'  said  Eugene,  smiling.  '  Suppose  we  view  it  in  another 
light  Let  us  consider  it  as  one  vast  and  glorious  amphitheatre,  upon 
whose  arena,  genius  and  industry,  exertion  and  talent,  are  striving  for 
the  rewards  which  await  the  meritorious.' 

*  And  how  many  hearts,'  rejoined  Rosalie,  sadly,  '  are  broken  in  the 
conflict !  How  many  are  trodden  down  beneath  the  feet  of  the  jostling 
aspirants  !  If  one  succeeds,  yet  how  many  feil )  Beside,  others  have 
friends  to  help  them  on,  —  you  have  none.  None  but  one,  and  she  can 
only  aid  you  by  her  prayers.  Others  have  wealth — you  are  poor. 
Your  path  is  solitary  before  you.  Neither  influence  nor  fortune  snulee 
upon  it' 

*  Is  it  then  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  that  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  characters  are  .formed  V  replied  Eugene,  proudly. 
*  The  oak  of  the  mountain  or  the  forest,  is  not  nurtured  in  a  hot-house, 
but  it  strikes  its  roots  and  rears  its  branches  amid  the  winds  and  storms 
of  its  native  skies.  Look  around  you,  Rosalie.  Is  it  the  nursling  of 
wealth  or  fortune,  who  has  been  (kndled  into  manhood  on  the  lap  of 
Prosperity,  who  carries  away  the  world's  honors,  or  wins  its  mightiest 
influences  ?  Or,  is  it  not  rather  the  man  whose  earlier  years,  like 
mine,  were  scarcely  cheered  by  a  single  proflfer  of  aid,  or  smile  of  appro* 
bation,  and  who  has  drawn  from  adversity  the  elements  of  greatness  % 
You  take  it  for  granted  that  I  shall  be  weak,  unsuccessful,  unfortunate. 
I  have  the  confidence  to  believe  that,  under  God,  I  shall  be  neither.' 

*  You  know  not  the  future,  my  dear  Eugene.  How  many  misfortunes 
may  be  in  store  for  you !  And  at  the  best,  how  much  toil,  how  many 
anxieties,  how  many  sorrows,  may  cluster  around  your  destined  path, 
and  must  inevitably  attend  upon  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  the  most 
arduous  of  professions!' 

*  Out  upon  thee,  for  a  bird  of  ill-omen  !'  said  Eugene,  laughing. 
'  Do  you  not  know  that  fortune  ever  flees  the  feint  heart  ?  And  as  to 
difficulties,  the  greater  the  obstacles,  the  greater  the  conquest ;  the 
greater  the  conquest,  the  greater  the  glory.  You  speak  of  sorrows  — 
they  are  in  a  degree  the  common  lot  of  all.' 

*  But  most  have  friends,  or  other  blessings,  to  aid  in  bearing  them.' 

*  True.' 

'  But  you,  if  you  feil  —  if  your  fevorite  object  eludes  your  grasp  —  if 
your  vision  of  ambition  flees  before  you,  or  vanishes  away  —  if  treachery 
betrays  and  wounds  you —  what  have  you  then  for  consolation  ?' 
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*  Hope,  Rosalie,  —  hope,  and  your  sweet  self.' 
'  Nonsense !  —  this  is  nonsense,  Eugene.' 

*  By  your  leave,  no  :  and  so  says  that  smile,  which  —  pardon  me  — 
demands  return.  There !  — '  I've  done  the  deed ! '  — and  now  suffer  me  to 
tell  you,  Rosalie,  that  there  is  nothing  which  industry  will  not  achieve, 
when  combined  with  perseverance,  and  directed  with  an  undivided  aim 
to  one  great  object  Think  you  that  poverty  is  a  sure  prelude  of  &ilure  % 
Do  you  recollect  what  Ragideau,  the  counsellor  of  Josephine,  told  her 
on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  Napoleon  ?  *  You  are  about  to  do  a 
very  foolish  thing,  Madame  ;  you  are  going  to  marry  a  man  who  has 
rfbX  a  second  shirt  to  his  back  1' ' 

'  But  you  are  not  exactly  a  Bonaparte,  I  apprehend,'  said  Rosalie, 

smiling. 

'  Humph  1     Well,  never  mind,  I  like  splendid  examples;' 

'  Bonaparte  was  a  soldier,  and  not  a  lawyer.     He  was  also  aided  by  a 

rare  concurrence  of  accidental  circumstances,'  continued  Rosalie. 

*  Well,  we  will  talk  of  lawyers,  then.  A  wealthy  English  gentleman 
once  asked  Lord  Kenyon  what  he  thought  of  the  probable  prospects  of 
his  son,  in  the  legal  profession.  *  Your  son  does  not  want  talents,'  was 
the  reply ;  *  but  he  must  first  spend  his  own  fortune — marry,  and  spend 
his  wife's  fortune,  —  and  then  there  will  be  some  hopes  of  his  succeed- 
ing at  the  law.'  Now,  luckily,  my  dear,  I  have  not  the  preliminary  of 
•pending  two  fortunes  to  go  through,  before  I  may  succc^  at  the  law.' 

*  That  is  very  true,  but  not  very  comfortable.  Lord  Kenyon  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,'  said  Rosalie. 

*  What  think  you,  Rosalie  %  There  was  a  young  shoemaker  out 
here  in  Connecticut,  once  on  a  time,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  a 
lawyer !' 

'  A  shoemaker  1' 

*  And  why  not  %  He  was  two-and-twenty  years  of  age  when  the  idea 
or  &ncy  first  struck  him,^ —  entirely  uneducated,  except  in  a  common 
school,  —  poor,  and  not  only  dependent,  but  having  others  dependent 
OB  him.     Was  not  this  folly  V 

*  What  then  V 

*  Why,  he  took  his  book  and  placed  it  before  him,  thus,  and  with  his 
last  upon  his  knee,  and  his  hammer  in  his  hand,  he  read  and  hammered, 
and  hammered  and  read,  from  morning  till  night,  vice  vefsa* 

*  And  what  was  the  result  V 
'  He  did  become  a  lawyer.' 

'  I  suspected  as  much,'  said  Rosalie. 

'  And  a  member  of  Congress,'  continued  Eugene,  *  and  Chief  Justice 

of  his  State :  in  fine' 

*In  fine?' 

'  In  fine,  Roger  Sherman.' 

*  Roger  Sherman!'  exclaimed  Rosalia 

'  The  same.     Shall  I  speak  of  Franklin?' 

*  O  la !  no,'  said  Rosalie  —  *  his  story  is  worn  out,  already.' 

*  I  could  tell  you  a  tale  of  English  lawyers,  for  variety.' 
•What  is  itr 

'  All  in  good  time.  There  dwelt,  during  the  last  century,  in  the 
town  of  Berwick«upon-Tweed,  (which  by  the  way,  my  Ijord  Coke  says 
is  no  part  of  England,)  —  no,  I  am  wrong — ^in  Newcastle-upbn- 
Tjrne,  —  a  coaUmerchant,  or  com*merchant,  just  as  you  please,  by  the 
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name  of  Scott.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  William.  Owing  to  his 
embarrassed  circumstances,  he  was  unable  to  afR>rd  them  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  university  education,  and  could  only  send  them  to  a  grammar- 
school  in  their  native  town,  where  they  accordingly  began  and  com> 
pleted  their  classical  education.  Was  not  this  an  inauspicious  beginr 
ning  V 

'  Qo  on  —  go  on,'  said  Rosalie. 

'Nay,  remember  that  these  vouths  were  intended  for  the  bar  —  in 
England,  too  —  where  the  frien^ess  and  untitled  are  obliged  to  contend 
with  ten  times  the  difficulties  which  oppose  them  here.  What  would 
Rosalie  have  said,  suppose  this  John  or  William  were  a  lover  of  hers, 
and  he  were  about  to  leave  his  home  for  the  metropolis  —  the  great 
London  —  to  commence  the  study  of  his  profession  in  the  Inns  of 
Courts 

•  No  matter,  —  go  on.' 

•  Well,  John  and  William  occupied  the  same  chambers  together,  and 
pursued  the  same  studies.  Poor,  friendless,  and  unaided,  twelve  long, 
tedious  years,  (these  English  lawyers,  by-the-by,  have  to  undergo  some- 
thing of  a  quarantine,)  twelve  years  they  devoted  themselves  to  their 
solitary  pursuits.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  elder  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.' 

'  And  how  did  he  succeed  V 

'  Why,  but  badly,  at  first  His  awkwardness  and  timidity  stood  in 
his  way :  few  expected  any  thing  of  him  ;  and  some  even  ridiculed  his 
attempts  to  succeed.  But  he  found  a  friend.  Friends  are  not  such  bad 
things,  after  all,  my  dear.  His  friend  aided  in  bringing  him  out,  and 
after  some  years  of  obscnri^,  he  suddenly  burst  form  upon  the  world, 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  His  business  rapidly  increased  ;  he 
became  a  member  of  parliament ;  then  solicitor-general ;  then  attorney- 
general  ;  then  Sir  John  Scott — and  then' 

•  Then  what  V 

•  Lord  Eidon,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.' 
•And  William?' 

•  Was  made  a  judge,  and  became  Lord  StowelL' 
« Both  lords  V 

'  Nothing  more  nor  less,  my  dear  girl.  And  the  decrees  of  the  one 
were  as  right  and  irreversible  as  those  of  Minos,  while  the  decisions  of 
the  other  are  splendid  monuments  of  his  genius,  acuteness,  and  wisdom.' 

'Well,  perhaps  you  may  succeed.  You  are  certainly  sanguine 
enough  —  and  confidence  is  half  the  battle.' 

• '  Possunt  quia  posse  videniurJ  You  acknowledge  so  much,  do 
you,  my  sapient  little  counsellor  ?  But  you  were  speaking  of  toils, 
Rosalie.  Now  as  to  this  matter,  I  would  adduce  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Chancellor  King,  (I  like  these  great  names,)  whose  motto  was* 

•What?' 

•  Labor  ipse  volutUas,^ 

•  Really,  I  am  much  the  wiser.' 

•  Which  being  interpreted,  doth  signify,  (as  my  Lord  Coke  would 
say,)  '  Labor  is  of  itself  a  pleasure.' 

•  There  is  no  contending  against  such  authorities.' 

•  You  give  up,  then,  do  you  ?'  said  Eugene,  laughinff. 

•  But  stop  I'  said  Rosalie : '  because  Scott  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
^rman  Chief  Juatiee,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  to  be' 
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'  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Chief  Jastice  ?  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  But  it 
does  follow,  I  apprehend,  that  with  industry  and  good  fortune,!  ma^, 
in  the  *  Far  West,'  provide  for  myself  and  Rosalie  a  home  and  a  liveli- 
hood. So,  Good  bye !  —  don't  cry,  now.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
girl!' 


LAYS. 


I. 

Joy  !  Joy  I 
Tlielong  daik  night  is  pait  I 

The  weary  way  is  done  t 
Bright  o*er  the  moantain,  fast 

Ascends  the  cheering  sun. 

Joyl  Joy! 
Hy  heart  reviyes  aAain ; 

Iffy  MMil  new  liignta  its  fires; 
I  sMwi  along  the  plain, 

With  hope  that  never  tires. 


I  Seel 
The  well  known  hiU  is  nigh  ; 

The  epiry  poplars  rise ; 
Hie  brook  is  winding  by : 

niere-stiU  my  cottage  ties. 

Hark!  Hark! 
What  welcome  sounds  of  home ! 

I  know  their  meaning  well : 
Fai;  far  my  foot  may  roam, 

Yet  deep  and  strong  their  spell. 

Haikl  Hark! 
The  longing  heifer  lows ; 

Shrill  barks  my  faithful  Tray  i 
His  master's  tread  be  knows, 

And,  see  1  he  bounds  away. 

Shout!  Shout! 
Tlie  goal,  the  goal  is  nigh  i 

Hy  love  is  at  the  door : 
We  run,  we  leap,  we  fly  i 

We  meet  to  part  no  more ! 

Givs  me  that  ibnd  music, 
That  charmed  my  heart  so  sweetly 
Softly  breathed  its  numbers, 
Deep  to  my  inmost  souL 
The  light- winged  dance  obeys  it; 
The  maidens  trip  it  featly ; 
All  darker  pamion  slumbers ; 
FuU  tides  of  gladness  toll. 

Still  the  sound  is  flowing, 
Like  summer  brook  at  even, 
Over  pebbles  leapins 
In  sparkling  joy  afong. 
The  wind  is  faintly  blowmg ; 
ne  eloods  aye  bright  in  heaven  i 
The  spirits  there  are  keeping 
A  festival  of  song. 

Wake  the  sounding  viol ! 

Dark  eyes,  with  speaking  glances, 
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Kindle  high  with  pleasure, 
As  rings  the  w(dl  known  strain. 
With  easy  gliding  motion^ 
Involved  in  graoeful  fencies 
Of  light  uncertain  measure, 
Responds  the  mimic  train. 

III. 

MoBKiNo  is  lightest, 
Only  when  heaven  is  fair. 

Beauty  is  brightest 
Only  when  virtue  is  there; 

Crystal  of  fountain. 
Foam  from  the  heart  of  the  se% 

Snow  of  the  mountatn« 
Virtue!  are  emblems  of  tnee. 

Beauty  I  we  lend  thee 
Bk>seom  and  gem  of  the  mine  ; 

Stars  to  attend  thee ; 
Thine  are  the  rose  and  the  vine. 

jPlowera  by  the  fountain, 
Mirrored  below  in  the  spring;. 

Gems  on  the  mountain, 
Studding  the  snow  as  a  rmg. 

Clearest  and  whitest 
Soften  by  veiling  their  glow  i 

Fairest  and  brightest 
Only  are  loveliest  so. 

IT. 

*Tis  dawn  — 
Tlie  rosy  light  is  bfeaking  f 
To  seng  the  birds  sre  waking; 
And  starry  beads  are  shaking 

Along  the  grassy  lawn. 

'Tisnoon — 
Blue  rise  the  hills  before  mc ; 
Pure  swells  the  azure  o'er  me  f 
And  radiant  blossoms  pour  me 

Tbe  balmy  breath  of  June^ 

Tisevcn  — 
Oay  doudst  like  curtains,  Us 
Athwart  the  goklen  sky ; 
The  wind  goes  whispering  by, 

Like  soothing  voice  ftom  heaven. 

• 

»Tis  night— 
The  world  now  hushed  and  still  1 
Dim  towers  the  shadowy  hill ; 
Earth's  guardian  spirits  fill 

Their  urns  with  holy  light. 

Jambs  6.  Pescitau 
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THfi  DUTIES   OF  THE  AGE. 

The  Daties  of  the  Age,  though  they  can  scarcely  be  made  to  appear 
do  interestms^  as  those  which  spring  from  the  more  private  and  intimate 
relations  of  life,  have  nevertheless  their  importance,  and  may  deserve 
at  least  an  occasional  discussion.  They  may  not  appear  as  really  to  he 
duties,  as  many  others.  We  may  scarcely  feel  that  it  is  given  to  us  to 
exert  an  influence  on  so  large  a  scale.  Yet  in  this,  I  see  but  the 
stronger  reason  for  presenting  them,  if,  as  I  believe,  there  are  such 
duties.  It  is  the  very  character  of  the  moral  signs  of  every  a^e,  that 
they  elude  observation :  and  the  signs  of  these  times,  especially,  are 
signals  of  duty.  The  great  work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  is  a  work  to 
be  done  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men ;  nay,  and  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  men.  The  cause  of  human  nature  is  the  great  cause 
now  to  be  carried  forward.  Liberty  is  only  an  opportunity  for  its 
furtherance.  Grood  governments  are  only  auxiliaries.  Nay,  such 
governments,  the  wisest  and  freest,  so  fitr  m>m  being  wonder-working 
engines  for  carrying  forward  the  great  cause  of  human  welfiire,  are 
themselves  to  be  sustained  by  the  steady  hands  and  faithful  hearts  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people. 

Indeed,  the  main  duty,  I  think,  which  we  owe  to  the  age,  is  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  own  institutions.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
us,  it  is  often  said  j  and  they  are  fixed  upon  us,  we  may  add,  with  a 
more  and  more  mtense  interest  Thousands  there  are,  in  every 
enlightened  nation  of  the  world,  who  are  hoping  that  their  communi- 
ties may  enter  upon  the  same  or  a  similar  career,  and  they  are  naturally 
looking  to  us,  as  the  forerunners  in  the  great  race  of  political  freedom. 
The  advocates  of  despotic  rule  are  as  eagerly  watching  for  our  fidlure. 
They  say  that  it  is  all  very  fiur  in  theory,  but  will  prove  to  be  imprac- 
ticable in  the  experiment.  If  it  does  prove  impracticable,  if  the  experi- 
ment does  fiiil,  a  shock  will  be  given  to  the  hopes  of  political  liberty, 
for  which  no  man  may  dare  to  answer  1  —  what  do  I  say?  —  for  which 
every  man  in  this  country,  shall  bitterly  answer,  in  the  overwhebninff 
anarchy  and  misery  that  will  follow.  Nay  more,  —  if  fidlure  ana 
overthrow  do  await  the  eneriment  here,  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  ruin 
will  be  our  own.  The  mult  will  not  be  in  our  stars,  not  in  our 
circumstances,  but  in  ourselves.  The  ruin  will  come,  because  we 
would  not  arouse  ourselves  to  provide  against  it ;  because  we  would  not 
see  the  siflpus  of  the  times ;  because  our  pulpit,  and  our  press,  and  our 
conversation,  did  not  hold  the  right  language,  and  because  our  practice 
did  not  conform  to  it 

There  must  be  public  spirit  amonff  such  a  people.  If  every  man 
pursues  his  own  private  interest,  with  an  eye  to  nothing  else ;  if  his 
whole  soul  is  bent  upon  accumulation,  or  upon  pleasure ;  if  ke  thinks 
it  but  a  dream  of  entnusiasm  to  have  account  of  the  public  weal  and 
the  world's  welfiure ;  if  he  cannot  understand  even  the  old  Roman 
patriotism,  nor  the  Grecian  citizenship,  he  is  not  fidthful  to  the 
country,  nor  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  not  qualified  to  act 
his  part  now,  and  here.  In  some  other  period,  when  no  hope  was 
rising  before  the  world,  in  some  other  land  where  all  public  spirit  and 
all  cheering  promise  were  pressed  down  beneath  the  iron  rule  of  arbi* 
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trary  power,  he  might  have  acted  his  aelfieh  part  with  some  excuse  -^ 
but  not  now,  I  repeat,  and  not  here.  And  if  he  cannot  act  it  here,  fitly 
nor  wkh  dignity,  neither  can  he  with  safety.  He  may  busy  himself 
with  gathering  up  his  little  heap  of  treasures,  or  with  expending  it ; 
he  may  think  scorn  of  those  who  look  beyond  —  while  the  storm  is 
rising  that  may  scatter  his  gains,  and  whelm  his  fortunes  in  the  ruins 
of  his  country.  And  it  will  rise;  this  very  selfishness,  infecting  the 
whole  mass  of  our  citizens,  will  Airoish  the  very  materials,  the  very 
elements  of  that  wide-spread  destruction ;  a  universal  grasping  on  the 
part  of  every  man,  and  of  every  community,  and  of  every  state  among 
us ;  a  perpetual  strife  about  revenues,  and  appropriations,  and  tarifii, 
recardless  of  all  considerations  but  gain,  must,  if  not  checked,  rend  the 
whole  febric  of  society  and  government. 

In  such  a  country  as  this,  there  must  not  only  be  piablic  spirit,  but  a 
jealous  guardianship  over  the  morals  of  the  people.  Men  must  speak 
and  act,  as  though  they  felt  that  the  hope  of  this  nation  lay  in  its  mora* 
lity.  If  parents  and  guardians  among  us,  if  the  influential  and  the  wise 
see,  or  suspect,  that  vice  is  making  inroads  in  the  habits  of  the  rising 
generation,  they  must  arouse  themselves,  and  set  themselves  to  arrest  it, 
as  they  would  to  stop  an  army  of  incendiaries  approaching  our  cities 
and  villages.  And  it  is  high  time  to  look  to  one  of  the  fruitful  sources 
of  vice  among  any  people  —  I  mean  youthful  extravagance^^  and  I  may 
add,  extravagance  among  all  classes.  There  is  a  most  urgent  call  for 
more  of  the  primitive  sobriety  and  simplicity  in  our  habits  and  modes  of 
living.  Our  children  are  too  commonly  educated  to  wants  which  honest 
industry  can  with  difficulty  supply.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
rich,  perhqM,  but  it  applies  to  all  classes.  The  property  that  is  to  be 
divided  among  several  Ivsirs,  cannot  supply  to  each  one  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  which  it  was  capable  of  yielding  to  them  as  members  of 
one  femily.  If,  therefore,  our  luxuries  keep  full  pace  with  our  means, 
it  is  certain  that  habits  will  be  formed  whicn  it  wul  be,  by-and-by,  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy.  In  the  same  proportion,  the  temptation  to  dishonesty 
will  increase :  the  temptation  to  rash  speculation  or  selfish  overreaching 
in  trade  ;  ana  at  any  rate,  the  exposure  to  that  entire,  and  restless,  and 
anxious  absorption  in  business,  which  is  not  good,  either  for  the  mind 
or  the  heart. 

In  speaking  of  duties  to  our  country,  I  cannot  entirely  pass  over  the 
duty  of  honest  suffirage.  When  —  I  am  ready  to  ask  -^are  the  eon- 
sciences  of  citizens  and  Christians  among  us,  to  be  awakened  to  this 
subject?  When  is  suffrage  to  be  made  a  matter  of  honest  judgment, 
and,  I  say,  of  conscience  ?  It  is  the  organ  through  which  the  wSl  of  a 
mi^ty  people  expresses  itself  If  that  will  is  formed  by  passion  or 
prejuiuce,  or  if  it  is  bent  and  mechanically  directed  by  the  force  of 
partY  combinations  ;  if  it  is  guided  neither  by  reason  nor  conscience, 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  evil  that  may  flow  from  this  boasted  and 
abused  privilege.  The  riffht  of  suffrage  is  considered  as  the  glory  of 
freemen,  and  the  safegfuard  of  free  institutions.  It  u  the  glory  of  free- 
men -  but  it  may  be  made  their  shame.  It  is  our  safeguard,  if  we  will 
rightly  use  it,  but  it  may  become  our  ruin.  Yes,  a  people  while  boastincp 
of  their  free  elections,  may  vote  away  their  freedom.  And  they  will 
do  so,  sooner  or  later,  if  they  choose  the  incapable  or  the  unworthy,  if 
they  choose  those  whose  lives  are  stained  with  private  vices,  vainly 
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expecting  them  to  be  more  fiiithful  to  the  public,  than  thev  are  to  their 
private  relations, — if  they  choose,  to  gratify  their  own  baa  passions,  to 
please  a  party  or  to  gain  a  place.  If  such  are  the  offerings  which  they 
bring,  the  very  altars  whicn  are  reared  to  liberty,  will  be  the  altars  on 
which  it  will  be  sacrificed  and  slain  :  there  will  be  blood  upon  those 
altars ;  and  it  will  be  the  blood  of  the  sacrificers — the  priests  will  be 
the  victims  1 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  speak  in  tones  more  monitory  than  becomes 
a  remonstrance  so  humble  as  mine  must  be.  But  I  will  freely  say, 
that  if  I  had  exercised  the  privilege  of  suffrage,  and  had  always  exer- 
cised it  with  thoughtless  indifference,  or  with  blinding  prejudice  and 
passion,  —  if  I  had  never  consulted  calm  reason,  nor  holy  conscience ; 
if  I  had  never  felt  that  a  stronger  bond  was  upon  me,  than  private 
&vor  or  political  expediency,  —  I  should  feel  that  I  could  not  complain, 
if  I  were  doomed  to  walk  a  slave,  in  the  land  that  once  was  free.  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  forsworn  myself,  and  abjured  the  grace  of  Free- 
dom, in  her  very  temple  ! 

From  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  our  country,  I  would  now  pass  to  a 
single  view  of  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  one  another,  —  not  merely  as 
members  of  the  same  community,  but  simply  as  men. 

A  proper  adjustment  of  the  relations  that  ouffht  to  subsist  between 
man  and  man,  offers  one  of  the  greatest  difficuUiea  in  the  present,  and 
yet  more  in  the  prospective  state  of  society.  It  was  one  thing  to  stand 
upon  the  footing  of  political  equality ;  and  men  were  slow  to  understand 
that.  In  the  old  world,  they  do  not  yet  understand  even  so  much  of 
their  common  rights  and  duties.  A  hereditary  aristocracy  is  found  in 
every  country  of  the  world  but  this  ;  and  that  aristocracy  as  little  thinks 
of  admitting  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  political  equality  with  itself,  as 
it  thinks  of  admitting  the  lower  creation  to  that  privilege.  This  politi- 
cal equality  is  one  thing,  I  say ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing,  to  stand 
upon  the  ground  of  that  mutual  and  equal  respect,  which  beings  of 
the  same  nature,  and  creatures  of  the  same  GU>d,  owe  to  each  other. 
And  this  kind  of  equality,  I  apprehend,  is  about  as  little  understood 
among  ourselves,  as  the  other,  tne  political  equality,  is  understood  by 
the  people  and  the  privileged  classes  of  Europe.  And  yet  this,  I  think, 
is  what  the  progress  of  society  is  urging,  and  will  finally  compel  us, 
to  understand. 

The  lower  classes  of  society  are  rising  in  importance  :  the  higher 
are  propprtionably  sinking  in  importance.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  great  changes  that  is  going  on  in  the  world.  It  is  a  change  -not  to 
be  resisted  ;  it  is  a  change  not  to  be  regretted ;  but  it  is  a  change  which 
certainly  brings  with  it  duties  that  have  never  yet  been  discharged  on 
earth.  There  is  reason  to  fear,  that  the  sense  of  oppression  and 
wrong,  long  endured,  may  break  out  into  violence  and  anarchy.  There 
is  perhaps  some  reason  to  fear,  —  though  I  have  too  much  confidence  in 
our  communities  to  say  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  it  —  that  in  this 
country,  a  party,  absurdly  enough  entitling  itself  the  Working-men's 
Party  —  since  all  here  are  working  men — that  such  a  party  may 
arise,  and  gathering  all  the  materials  of  popular  prejudice  and  discon- 
tent against  wealth,  and  learning,  and  eminent  talents,  may  gain 
strength  to  hurl  firom  the  high  places  of  power  and  influence,  all  that  is 
respectable  and  dignified  in  the  land. 
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But  if  there  be  any  such  danger,  the  only  barrier  against  it  must  be 
found  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  must 
be  found  in  a  more  intelligent,  and  a  more  Christian-like  regard  for 
themselves,  and  for  one  another,  among  all  classes  of  society.  I  freely 
avow  it :  I  do  not  believe  that  the  regard  which  the  rich  pay  to  the 
poor,  and  employers  to  the  employed,  is  what^  it  ought  to  be.  I  observe 
a  style  of  treatment,  a  tone  and  bearing,  a  manner  of  speaking  of  one 
to  the  other,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  right ;  a  treatment,  and  tone,  and 
bearing,  and  language,  which  I  do  not  believe  that  creatures  of  the 
same  nature,  and  of  the  same  God,  should  assume  toward  each  other ; 
which  1  am  persuaded  could  not,  for  one  moment,  stand  the  scrutiny 
of  our  Christian  principles  ;  which  I  am  certain  that  devoted,  and 
humble,  and  thoroughly-enlightened  Christians  could  not  use.  But  I 
as  freely  say,  that  I  am  just  as  little  satisfied  with  the  feelings  and 
treatment  of  those  styled  the  lower  classes  toward  those  denominated 
the  higher.  The  bond  of  brotherhood  is  not  yet  felt  in  society,  as  it 
must  be,  to  preserve  it  from  strife  and  disunion,  amidst  the  new  ques* 
tions  and  claims  that  are  arising  out  of  its  progress. 

This  new  spirit  of  society  on  which  I  would  insist,  may  seem  to  be 
a  slight  and  frail  defence  against  danger,  to  those  who  can  think  of 
nothing  as  a  safeguard,  but  some  law,  or  constitution,  or  frame^work  of 
government :  but  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come,  when  nothing  can 
save  society  but  the  spirit  of  society.  Let  men  be  enlightened,  sober, 
true-hearted,  and  kindly  affectioned,  and  I  fear  nothing  for  them.  But 
let  them  want  the  only  safe  and  saving  spirit  of  society,  and  though 
mountain  barriers  were  lifted  around  them,  and  between  them,  they 
would  only  create  the  wider  divisions,  and  be  beaten  down  at  last  in  the 
fiercer  wrath. 

There  are  situations  and  times  in  which  the  subject  of  our  duties 
most  naturally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  peril ;  when  we  see  our 
duties  most  clearly  and  strikingly,  through  the  danger  of  neglecting 
them.  Such  is  the  state  of  our  American  communities,  and  such  are 
the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Let  me  then  more  distinctly  say,  that  there  are  dangers  arising  from 
our  political  institutions,  against  which  it  is  our  duty  most  eam^y  to 
guard. 

One  of  our  dangers  is  that  which  springs  from  the  boundless  strife 
for  precedence.  Where  is  the  man  in  this  country,  less  than  the  highest, 
who  takes  his  condition  in  life,  and  position  in  society,  as  that  in  which 
he  expects  to  live  and  die  ?  None  is  so  poor,  but  he  hopes  to  be  rich ; 
none  so  low,  but  he  seeks  to  be  fiir  higher ',  none  so  ignorant,  but  he 
aspires  to  wisdom ;  none  so  inconsiderable,  but  he  aspires  to  infiuenca 
I  do  not  call  this  an  evil  condition  of  things,  but  I  call  it  a  dangerous 
condition.  I  say  not,  that  nothing  like  it  ever  existed  before,  or  that 
nothing  like  it  now  exists  elsewhere ;  but  I  say  that  the  same  thing 
exists  nowhere  else,  and  never  did,  in  the  same  degree.  In  all  other 
countries,  multitudes  are  doomed,  and  feel  that  they  are  doomed,  as 
inevitably,  to  poverty,  to  mediocrity,  to  a  humble  lot,  as  they  are  doomed 
to  life.  There  are  barriers  in  society  beyond  which  they  never  look  — 
above  which  they  never  think  of  rising.  The  distinctions  of  rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  noblemen  and.  commoner,  prince  and  pea- 
sant, are  so  marked  and  fixed,  that,  on  many  points,  these  classes  never 
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come  into  colUsion.  It  is  not  so  here.  And  just  in  pA>poTCk>n  as  all 
classes  are  mingled,  just  in  proportion  as  the  path  oi  advaneeroenl  is 
left  open  to  all,  is  there  danger  of  competition,  rivalahip,  and  atrife  — 
of  anger  in  feeling,  of  extrayagance  in  expense,  of  sltfnder  in  society, 
of  quarrels  between  families,  and  all  social  disorder  and  discomfort 
I  do  not  think  there  is  the  same,  or  as  nroch  danger  of  out-breaking 
feuds,  of  open  and  civil  war ;  but  the  danger  is  of  social  war,  of  uni- 
versal social  strife — the  strife  hr  precedence 

Another  and  distinct  danger  is  that  of  universal  coldness  and  distrust 
in  society.  No  man's  place,  no  woman's  place  is  unalterably  fixed  in 
society.  No  man  here  is  bom  a  gentleman;  no  woman  is  bof%  a 
gentlewoman.  Every  portion  in  society  may  be  disputed ;  every  posi- 
tion, therefore,  is  defended ;  and  defence  produces  distrust  Hence,  every 
body  is  on  his  guard ;  every  body  is  afraid  to  make  advances ;  each 
one  is  afraid  that  he  shall  be  misconstrued,  repelled,  or  ridiculed. 
Hence  the  minds  of  men  are  liaUe  to  become  misanthropic,  their  man- 
ners cold,  their  maxims  cautious,  their  morals  severe  cmd  unamiable, 
their  intercourse  constrained,  and  their  friendships  reserved.  And 
especially  is  all  this  liable  to  happen  between  persons  who  are  in  dif- 
ferent situations  in  life.  *  I  would  appeal,'  says  an  eloquent  writet*  on 
this  subject,  *  to  those  who  remember  the  earlier  state  of  our  domeatie 
relations,  when  the  scripture  terms  of  '  master  and  servant'  were  in 
use.  I  do  not  fear  contradiction,  when  I  say,  that  there  was  infinitely 
more  of  good  will  then,  than  now ;  more  of  trust  on  the  one  side^  and 
fidelity  on  the  other ;  more  of  protection  and  kind  care,  and  more  of 
gratitude  and  affectionate  reiq)ect  in  return ;  and  because  each  under- 
stood well  his  place,  there  was  actually  more  of  a  certain  freedom, 
tempered  by  gentleness  and  by  deference.  As  a  general  truth,'  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  *  I  verily  believe,  that  with  the  exception  of  near 
Mood  relationship,  and  here  and  there  peculiar  friendships,  the  attach- 
ment of  master  and  servant  vras  closer  and  mor^  miduring  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  relation  in  life.  The  young  of  this  day,  under  a 
change  of  fortune,  will  hardly  live  to  see  tne  eye  of  an  old  servant  fill 
at  their  fiiU ;  nor  will  any  old  domestic  be  longer  housed  and  warmed, 
by  the  fireside  of  his  master's  child,  or  be  followed  by  him  to  his  grave. 
The  blessed  sun  of  those  good  days  has  gone  dovm,  it  may  be  forever, 
and  it  is  very  cold  I' 

Another  danger  among  us,  is  that  of  general  and  pervading  discon- 
t^t  While  all  are  aspiring  to  higher  situations,  it  is  certain  that  but 
few,  comparatively,  can  be  satisfied.  Hence  the  discontent  of  society 
most  be  edmost  universal ;  and  it  must  be  keen  and  bitter,  in  f^oportion 
as  the  hopes  and  aims  of  men  are  raised  high.  The  foet,  I  am  afruid,  but 
iBO  well  agrees  with  this  obvious  theory.  If  I  were  asked  to  say  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  prolific  source  of  social  misery  among  us, 
I  should  Bay,  it  is  this  disappointed  ambition,  —  this  mortified  desire  of 
notice,  —  this  secret,  wearing,  private,  personal,  domestic  discontent. 
There  are  muhitudes  around  us,  who,  if  Mey  would  open  their  bosoms 
to  us  on  this  sulgect,  would  tell  us,  that  neihrng  in  life  wears  upon  them 
like  the  neglect  of  society.     I  verily  believe,  that  this  state  of  mind  has 
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ah  edect  tftion  the  rery  heakh  of  the  country.  An  aUe  medical  writer  * 
had  abated,  that  thef  e  is  more  insanity  in  this  country  than  in  any  other ; 
and  he  aser ibee  it,  in  pait^  to  this  very  cause. 

These  dang^s,  if  they  be  real,  point  out  to  as  our  duties.  And  what 
are  they  ?  If  still  say,  and  repeat,  that  they  are  the  duties  of  mutual 
lore,  and  of  Christian  meekness  and  fiitth. 

We  mnst  feel  the  bond  of  humanity  and  of  Christian  kindness  upon 
us,  as  no  other  people  ever  felt  it,  or  we  shall  be  an  unhappy  people. 
We  must  feel  a  meekness  that  bows  low  before  the  majesty  of  heaven ; 
we  must  cherish  a  &ith  that  looks  into  heaven,  or  we  shall  never  leain 
to  live  wisely,  and  peacefully,  and  contentedly,  amidst  the  intermingled 
ties  and  relationships  of  society  around  us.  Then  the  poor  will  not 
envy  the  rich,  nor  will  the  rich  despise  the  poor.  Then  will  not  the 
high  look  down  haughtily  upon  the  low,  nor  will  the  low  look  up 
despitefully  upon  the  high.  Then  will  kindness,  gentleness,  deference, 
courtesy,  self-respect,  and  mutual  respect,  be  seen  in  our  streets,  in  our 
market-places,  on  our  wharves,  in  our  work-shops,  in  our  dwellings. 
Oh !  what  matter  is  it,  if  we  are  passing  but  a  brief  period  here,  and  are 
entering  upon  a  boundless  immortality  —  what  matter  is  it,  that  differ- 
ing apparel  clothes  us — that  differing  state  surrounds  us  —  for  this 
vanishing  hour  I  What  matter  is  it,  —  if  the  divinity  of  virtue  may 
array  us,  if  the  goodliness  of  heaven  may  enrobe  us,  if  God  himself 
will  be  our  friend,  and  the  infinite,  and  the  everlasting,  and  the  all-perfect, 
and  blessed,  and  beautiful,  may  be  our  possession  and  heritage  —  what 
matter  is  it,  that  we  are  high  or  low  in  worldly  state,  in  worldly  honor ! 
Gracious  Heaven  1  — is  not  all  this  enough  tor  thy  creatures,  but  they 
mnst  still  strive  for  the  precedence,  and  struggle  with  jealousy,  and  pine 
in  discontent  ? 

I  am  addressing  my  readers  as  fellow-citizens.  And  shall  it  be 
thought  strange  that  I  should  address  to  them  in  that  capacity  the  high- 
est, and  purest,  and  most  spiritual  law  of  our  religion  7  Forbid  it  wis- 
dom, and  truth,  and  the  true  light  that  has  come  into  the  world  1  I  tell 
them  that  they  must  be  good  Christians,  or  they  never  can  be  good  citi- 
zens of  such  a  country  as  this.  I  say  that  Christianity  was  never  so 
necessary  to  any  people  under  heaven,  as  a  people,  as  it  is  to  us.  Wo 
betide  the  hour  when  infidelity,  irreligion,  irreverence  to  God  and  to 
the  laws,  shall  stalk  uncontrolled  through  this  land,  for  it  will  be  the 
hour  of  a  sad  and  last  farewell  to  all  the  hopes  of  patriotism  and  of 
humanity  1 

I  am  not  one  of  those  whose  fears  exceed  their  hopes.  I  see,  amidst 
some  dark  signs,  increasing  light  I  know  that  there  is  danger,  but  I 
believe  that  danger  to  every  free  mind,  and  to  every  free  people,  is  the 
measure  of  opportunity.  I  firmly  trust  in  the  good  providence,  that 
this  great  opportunity  is  not  to  be  thrown  away.  The  general  and 
great  danger  certainly  is  of  moral  deterioration.  But  I  do  believe  that 
the  tendency  is  the  other  way.  /  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  vices 
of  pro&neness,  gaming,  and  intemperance,  visibly  decline  among  us.  I 
am  persuaded,  too,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  country  is  gaining  strength.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice, 
with  regard  to  the  late  excesses  of  popular  violence,  that  a  firm,  and 
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decided,  and  universal  public  opinion  has  lifted  its  voice  against  them. 
There  is,  then,  as  I  believe,  a  good,  and  reasonable,  and  strong  hope  for 
us.  But  our  hope,  let  us  never  forget,  stands  in  virtue,  in  morality,  in 
Christianity.  Ay,  in  Christianity.  Grant  it  were  an  instrument  formed 
by  the  powers  of  darkness,  it  is  the  only  instrumeut  that  can  work  our 
country's  well-being.  But  no,  —  beneficence  comes  not  from  hell.  The 
most  beneficent  of  religions  — that  religion  on  obedience  to  which  the 
true  happiness  of  unnumbered  millions  depends  —  could  have  come 
only  from  the  Father  of  lights  and  of  mercies.  May  that  religion  be 
our  nation's  defence,  and  strength,  and  prosperity  1 
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'  Home  of  oar  hearts !  our  fitther't  home ! 

Laad  of  the  bf«ve,  end  free ! 
The  eail  it  flapptsg  o'er  the  foun, 

Thet  been  me  on  to  thee.' 


I. 

Thb  breeze  that  slumbered  with  the  sun 

Awakes,  and  ocean's  breast 
Bounds  to  the  breath  which  breaketh  on 

The  beauty  of  its  rest 
Our  gallant  craft,  whose  snowy  wings 

Late  unexpanded  hung, 
0*er  the  bright  water  swiftly  springs, 
Through  rattling  blocks,  the  cord^  rings, 
The  arching  wave  its  pearl-shower  flings — 

The  winds  have  found  a  tongue ! 

u. 

Away !  away !    In  tangled  wreaths 

The  rock-weed  dashes  by, 
And  every  swell  that  round  us  seethes, 

GhrowB  greener  as  we  fly. 
Hail !  gn^eful  garlands  of  the  deep, 

Hail!  waves  of  emerald  hue,  — 
Long  has  it  been  our  lot  to  sweep 

The  vast,  unchequered  blue; 
To  scorch  where  cloudless  skies  expand 

In  torrid  climes  afar| 
TJnblest  by  grasp  of  friendly  hand, 
Or  voice  of  fove,  so  soft  and  bland : 
But  haik  that  shout  1  *  What  see'st  thou?'  *  Land  T 

That  land  is  J/ohm/—  Hurrah  I 
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ROUGE   ET  NOIR: 

A    rXNCIL-SKETCH    OP    A     NIGHT    SCfBNS    IN    LONDON. 

Tbs  motives  which  induced  me,  in  the  year  18  — j  to  embark  in  the 
good  ship  Thunderboh,  Captain  Driver,  bound  from  New-Orleans  to 
London,  as  they  in  no  way  bear  upon  what  I  have  to  relate,  would  be 
of  little  interest  to  the  reader.  To  detail  the  occurrences  of  the  voyage, 
would  be  supererogatory,  as  well  as  irrelevant  —  for  the  regular  routihe 
of  squalls,  calms,  and  head  winds — the  heaving  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
corresponding  and  sympathetic  heavings  of  the  passenger's  dia- 
phragms—  the  glories  ot  a  marine  sunset — the  scintillating  magni- 
ficence  of  Ocean's  constellated  mirror,  when,  on  a  calm,  moonlight,  and 
starlight  night,  the  tall  bark,  with  her  drooping  drapery  unstirred  by 
a  single  zephyr,  seemed  as  if  floating  on  an  inverted  firmament,  with  all 
its  gems  unfixed  and  quiverincf  —  the  various  devices  for  expelling  sea 
ennui — the  first  sight  of  land,  and  the  last  sight  of  water  —  *are  they 
not  all  written'  in  the  journal  of —  every  emigrating  individual  who  has 
committed  the  sin  of  print  7 

Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  who  is  fond  of  sentimental  yams, 
and  cockney  descriptions,  to  the  pages  of  such  journalists,  I  beg  he  will 
substitute  tkeir  reminiscences  for  mine,  and  do  me  the  favor  to  make 
his  first  acquaintance  with  me  on  solid  land. 

I  do  not  recollect  precisely  the  time  I  had  been  in  London  —  proba- 
bly about  a  fortnight  —  when  one  night,  on  returning  from  the  King's 
Theatre,  where  I  had  been  to  witness  the  opera  of  Der  Freischutz,  I 
found,  on  entering  the  little  parlor  of  my  snug  lodgings  in  Northampton 
Square,  a  late  number  of  an  English  Magazine  lying  upon  the  table. 
Not  feeling  bedward  inclined,  I  took  it  up,  and  finding  it  contained  an 
article  entitled  *  Hells  of  London,'  which  had  caused  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion, but  which  I  had  not  before  seen,  I  revivified  the  fire,  (it  was  in 
November,)  snufied  the  candles,  swung  the  back  of  my  old-fashioned 
easy  chair  against  the  wall,  in  the  manner  deprecated  by  Mrs.  Trollope, 
ana  placing  my  feet  on  one  comer  of  the  brass-rimmed  fender,  luxu- 
riously commenced  its  perusal.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  sa]^  how 
long"  I  had  been  thus  occupied  —  for  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  my 
subject  to  take  note  of  time  —  when  I  was  interrupted  by  a  light,  hesi- 
tating tap  at  the  door  of  my  room.  Supposing  that  my  landlad}r,  who 
occasionally  called  to  have  a  chat  and  a  glass  of  brandy  toddy  with  me 
as  she  'progressed'  to  her  dormitory  in  the  fourth  story,  was  doubtfiilly 
speculating  on  the  possibility  of  my  being  awake,  and  the  contingency 
of  the  brandy  toddy,  I  immediately  responded  with  a  loud  sonorous 
'  Come  in !'  Straightway  the  latch  was  noiselessly  turned,  the  hinges, 
guiltless  of  their  usual  discordant  creak,  oleaginously  revolved,  and 
slowly  entered  —  not  my  bustling  landlady,  nor,  alas !  any  other  lady  — 
but  a  tall,  pale,  elegant  elderly  man,  with  hat  in  hand,  and  that  perfect 
self-possession  and  consummate  tact  of  manner,  which  enable  a  man  of 
the  world  to  cloak  the  most  infernal  impudence  of  act,  with  the  sem- 
blance of  polite  and  friendly  attention.  More  interesting  particulars, 
connected  with  this  individual,  have  blotted  from  my  memory  all 
reminiscence  of  the  minutiae  of  his  costume.  I  can  only  partially 
enlighten  the  curious  in  such  matters,  by  stating,  that  it  was  either 
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black,  or  invisible  green,  and  as  decidedly  recherche  and  tonnish^  as  if 
Baron  Stultz  had  turned  out  the  coat,  and  that  noble  and  fiishionable 
artiste^  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  had  '  shaped'  the  unspeakables.  Advan- 
cing to  the  table  near  which  I  sat,  the  stranger  bowed  gracefully,  and 
in  a  voice  whose  tones  were  indescribably  musical  and  insinuating, 
ot)served : 

'  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Major  Qo^he  Myaticott,  of 
the  United  States  Army  V 

'  You  have,  Sir*,  I  replied,  wondering  where  the  deuce  lie  got  his 
information : '  pray»  may  I  inquire  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ingr 

'  Oh  i  I  am  a  very  obscure  individual,'  said  he,  with  an  odd  sort  of 
emphasis  on  the  word  *  obscure,'  — '  my  name  is  of  little  consequence.' 

'  In  the  Church,  I  presume  V  said  I,  glancing  at  the  clerical  color  of 
his  garments,  and  thinking  him  for  the  moment  some  religious  enthu- 
siast, on  a  crusade  against  the  depravity  of  the  age. 

*  Ahem !  —  why  not  exactly,  —  though  I  feel  a  ua/rm  interest  in  some 
of  its  affairs — the  collection  of  tithes,  for  instance.' 

*  Ah !  In  the  law  perhaps  ?'  suggested  I,  imagining  from  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  last  observation  that  he  came  to  serve  a  tithe  process  on 
my  hostess. 

'  No,  I  never  take,  though  I  have  been  accused  of  sometimes  giving 
a  retailing  fee.' 

*  Of  my  own  profession  V 

'  No,  Sir ;  but  I  can  well  appreciate  the  glowing  ardor  of  the  spirit 
that  bums  fer  glory,'  returned  the  stranger,  with  a  slight  twitching  of 
the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

'  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  what  is  your  profession?'  I  inquired, 
tartly,  for  I  fe^t  nettled  at  the  manner  in  which  he  evaded  my  *•  leading 
questions,'  and  determined  to  assume  the  tone  peremptory. 

'  I'm  Surveyor-General,^  said  the  stranger,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

*  Do  you  wish  to  see  Mrs. V  (my  landlady.) 

'No,  Sir.'  ^ 

*  I  presuQie  you  have  business  with  some  of  my  fellow  lodgers  V 

*  Yes.  Sir.' 

'  May  I  .^nquire  with  whom  V 
'  With  all.  Sir.' 

*  Well,  have  the  goodness  to  despatch  any  you  may  have  with  me,  as 
expeditiously  as»possible.'  • 

*  Humph!— few  people  who  deal  with  me  are  in  such  a  hurry. 
Major  Mysticott ;  but  you'll  perhaps  not  be  so  impatient,  when  you  know 
me  better.' 

*  I  say,  stranger,'  exclaimed  I,  waxing  wroth  at  his  cool,  imperturbable, 
though  still  courteous  demeanor ;  *  I  suppose  you  think  it's  a  devilish 
fine  joke  to  walk  into  a  gentleman's  private  apartment,  at  this  hour  of 
the  night,  without  stating  who  you  are,  or  where  you  come  from.' 

*  Devilish  fine.' 

'You  d€^  hey)  Well,  then,  if  you  don't  enlighten  me  on  those  two 
points,  within  as  many  minutes,  i  shall  take  the  liberty  of  kicking  you 
down  stairs.' 

*  Where  do  I  come  from  t  1  think  you  said,  Major :  now  don't  you 
think  you  could  gueos?' 

*D nl  Sir.'- 
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•  You  are  perfectly  correct/  said  the  stranger,  calmly  laying  his  hand 
on  my  arm,  as,  uttenngthe  above  elegant  expletive,  I  was  about  to  seize 
the  poker :  *  you  are  perfectly  correct.' 

Then  leaning  over  the  table,  he  whispered  in  my  ear  —  no  matter 
what  —  it  was  sufficient.  ^ 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  much  at  sea  ?  If  you  have,  you  probably 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  *  taken  aback,'  and  are  aware  that 
the  predicament  it  denotes,  is  caused  by  a  sudden  and  directly  retrograde 
change  of  wind,  which  sends  the  vessel,  with  a  startling  revulsion,  on 
her  haunches,  as  it  were,  while  every  sail,  beam,  plank,  spar,  and  rope 
in  her  &bric,  is  quivering  beneath  the  sudden  shock  of  the  counteracting 
impulses.  I  was  in  a  similar  situation,  on  receiving  the  stranger's 
whispered  information,  and  sat  for  some  moments  with  every  nerve  and 
sinew  paralyzed,  —  every  artery  beating  like  the  hammer  of  a  fulling 
mill, — and  *  each  particular  hair'  twisting  like  a  young  black-snake, 
with  exquisite  horror.  The  bland  tones  of  the  intruder's  voice,  how- 
ever, soon,  in  some  measure,  re-assured  me;  and  I  ventured  to  steal  a  look 
toward  his  lower  extremities,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  his  feet  had  any 
*  little  peculiarities'  about  them. 

The  D ,  I  mean  the  stranger  —  laughed,  as  he  observed  the  direc- 
tion of  my  eyes,  and  tapping  his  exquisitely-polished  boots  with  a  long, 
tapering,  flexible  black  cane,  which  he  held  m  his  hand,  exclaimed : 

'  Pshaw !  —  you  '11  see  nothing  of  that.  Hoby  made  these  Wellingtons. 
I  asked  him,  when  he  was  measuring  me,  if  he  could  hide  the  deformity 
of  a  club-foot.  *  Yes,'  said  the  fashionable  artiste,  with  confident  non- 
chalance, though  it  was  the  U I's  own.'    He  little  thought  —  but  no 

matter.     The  boots  are  sans  reproche.^ 

*  That 's  a  neat  cane  you  have,'  said  I,  in  a  tremulous  semi-tone,  more 
for  the  sake  of  trying  if  my  tongue  would  perform  its  office,  than  any 
thing  else. 

•  Yes,'  he  replied,  handing  me  the  before-mentioned  long,  black, 
flexible,  taperinc^  riding-rod :  *  but,  Yankee  as  you  are  —  I  mean  no 
disrespect  —  I  don't  think  you'll  ever  guess  what  it 's  made  of 

*  Whalebone  V 

•  No.' 

*  Hippopotamus  hide  V 
•No/ 

*  India  rubber?' 
•No.' 

•  What  M  it,  then  r 
•My  tail' 

•  Your  t-t-ta-teil  V  stammered  I,  dropping  it  with  precipitation. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  narrator  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  gravely.  *  Yes : 
I  found  it  inconvenient  in  society.  CMd  habits  are  difficuh  to  eradicate, 
and  I  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  wag  it  at  my  ease  in  my  own 
dominions,  that  I  was  unable  to  resist  the  propensity  here.  It  had  an  odd 
eflect  in  company,  and  frequently  led  to  unpleasant  eclaircissements,  — 
so  I  determined  to  divest  myself  of  so  annoying  an  appendage.  Unwil- 
ling, however,  to  part  with  an  old  friend  I  had  it,  as  you  perceive, 
mounted  with  gold,  and  it  really  makes  a  very  stylish  rattan.' 

At  this  point  of  the  colloquy,  St.  Paul's  clock  struck  one»  and  waa 
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immediately  responded  to,  in  every  variety  of  tone,  from  the  innumera- 
ble steeples  that  seem  to  take  their  cue  from  his  patriarchal  chime. 

'  It 's  getting  late,'  observed  the  gentleman,  *  and  that  reminds  me  of 
the  object  of  my  visit.  Do  you  feel  any  inclination  to  see  one  of  the 
establishments  of  which  you  have  been  reading,  in  actual  operation  ? 
If  so,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  be  your  cicerona' 

'  I  should  like  it,  of  all  things,'  replied  I,  hesitatingly :  *  that  is,  I 
should  —  I  mean,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  —  but  —  are  there  any  — 
ahem !  — any* 

*  Oh  I  make  yourself  easy,'  said  my  visitor,  (who  of  course  every 
body  has  by  this  time  discovered  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Satanic  fiimily,) 
'  make  yourself  perfectly  easy ;  there  are  no  conditions^  —  my  offer  is 
disinterested  —  quite  uninfluenced  by  any  mercenary  motives,  I  assure 
you.  As  a  'talented'  stranger,  coming  from  a  country  I  respect,  (I 
bowed  to  the  double  compliment,)  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you  some 
of  the  'happy  institutions  of  this  fiivored  land'  — to  lionize  you,  in  my 
peculiar  department  Now  is  the  time  to  inspect  it  to  advantage ;  and 
if  you  will  accompany  me  to  St.  James-street,  I  will  show  you  how  the 
most  bare-&ced  viUany  flourishes  almost  within  the  precincts  of  a 
court,' 

During  the  last  few  moments,  I  had  been  invigorating  and  bracing 
my  somewhat  relaxed  courage,  with  two  regular  *  North-westers,'  from 
a  decanter  of  brandy  which  stood  on  the  table,  and  I  now  felt  fully 
primed  for  any  thing.     . 

'  AUons,  stranger,'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  threw  a  huge  Spanish  cloak 
carelessly  over  my  shoulders,  and  snatching  up  my  hat,  stood  ready  to 
attend  him,  —  *  allons,  my  old  boy,'  I  continued,  putting  on  my  chapeau, 
with  an  emphasis,  and  giving  it  a  '  devil-may-care'  slap  on  the  crown, 
as  much  as  to  say,  •  Who's  afraid  V  —  d — me,  let 's  go !' 

Having  reached  the  street,  we  proceeded  to  the  nearest  hackney* 
coach  station.  There  was  but  one  vehicle  on  the  stand.  It  was  a 
miserable,  broken-springed  affiiir,  to  which  were  attacked  two  shadowy 
caricatures  of  horses,  whose  locomotive  power,  compared  to  the  vts 
inertia  of  the  unwieldly,  shattered  machine  behind  tnem,  seemed  as 
nothing  to  infinity.  Their  heads,  divested  of  bridles,  were  turned 
toward  the  empty  seat  of  the  driver,  and  there  was  a  touching  expres- 
sion of  hopeless  hunger  in  their  countenances,  as  they  gazed  wistfully 
on  the  loose  hay  which  formed  its  cushion :  it  was  a  Canaan  they  might 
not  attain.  My  companion,  however,  displayed  no  sympathy  for  their 
sorrows.  *     Hastily  slipping  on  the  bridles,  he  seized  the  reins,  motion- 

" '  ■  m  '  '        ■— ^1^— ^-^.— »-i^» 

*  Few  minor  peoiliaritieB  of  the  Biitish  capital  will  impreas  an  obaerving  and  homane 
American  more  forcibly,  than  the  sad  appeuanoe  of  most  of  the  cab^hackney-ooach,  and 
omnibus  horses.  They  are  indeed  most  piteous  to  behold.  Whippme  into  *  the  rcne^*  m 
not  unfreqaently  the  chieC  dependence  of  their  cruel  owner^  for  emetine  locomotion, 
llie  *rau^  is  a  sore  place  on  a  horse — an  opening  in  the  hide,  which  leaves  &e  hare 
fle^  and  nerves  exposed  as  a  mark  for  the  neavy,  sweat-saturated  lash  of  the  driTer. 
In  an  examination,  not  long  since,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  toachine  cruelty  to 
animals  in  the  metrop(^  we  following  description  of  the  London  mode  of  'getting  the 
woik'out  of  a  horse  was  elicited  from  the  testimony  of  a  learned  omnibus  drivei^  on 
the  Paddington*  road :  *  You  may  take  your  oath,  there  *s  nothing  like  a  raw  for  getting 
the  gv  oat  of  a  hoas,  as  long  |is  there 's  any  in  lum.    Vou  call  it  cruel,  but  1*11  just  take 


and  tell  you  how  it  is,  now  —  and  FU  leave  you  to  guess.  You  bv^^gv gem'vun,  an'  ach» 
they  takes  and  uses  all  the  *igh  courage  out  of  a  boss,—  very  good.  Then  they  sells 
him  to  us,  and  we  fldgs  the  work  Out  of  him :  but  arter  a  bit  he  fets  whip-hardenea,  and 
worked  down,  as  it  were,  though  it  *s  like  there 's  plenty  of  go  m  him  still,  if  we  could 
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ed  me  to  ascend  tbe  box,  leaped  up  after  me,  and  then  taking  a  heavy 
whip  from  the  top  of  the  carriage,  began  to  apply  it  with  singular 
energy,  perseverance,  and  effect.  Had  any  member  of  the  *  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Cruekv  to  Animals'  seen  the  infliction,  his  Infemal- 
•hip  would  probably  have  had  a  taste  of  *  Martin's  act.'  'T  is  said  they 
'  needs  must  go  tluit  the  D 1  drives :'  be  that  as  it  may,  the  bela- 
bored quadrupeds  dashed  on  at  a  rate  that  promiaed  to  bring  us  expedi- 
tiously to  our  destination.  On  reaching  the  Haymarket,  my  com* 
panion  suggested  the  propriety  of  alighting  —  alleging,  reasonably 
plough,  thiat  if  seen  by  any  of  his  quality  friends  '  tooling'  such  a 
shabby  *  drag,'  he  should  lose  his  reputation.  We  consequently  drew 
up,  and  descending  from  our  'bad  eminence,'  proceeded  onward  on 
loot 

*  It 's  scarcely  worth  while  to  pay  old  Crockford  a  visit  to-night,' 
observed  my  guide  as  we  paused  in  front  of  that  magnificent  Pandemo- 
nium in  St  James-street,  which  bears  his  name  :  *  the  house  is  sitting, 
and  we  !)ihould  find  his  saloons  almost  deserted.  The  lordly  rouis  and 
titled  debauchees  who  frequent  them,  are  amusing  themselves  with  a 
game  at  legislation,  instead  of  hazard,  or  rouge  et  noir^  and  perhaps 
gambling  away  the  resources  of  their  country  with  as  much  reckless- 
ness as  they  have  exhibited  in  the  dissipation  of  their  own.  Have  you 
ever  been  within  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's  V 

*  No,  — but  I  purpose  witnessing  some  of  the  debates,  before  I  leave 
London.' 

*  Do  so,  by  all  means ;  but  first  see  the  interior  of  Crockford's,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  appreciate  and  admire  the  consistency  with  which 
men,  who  having  mortgaged  every  unentailed  rood  of  land,  and  forestalled 
the  income  from  every  reversionary  acre,  go  to  the  Senate-house  and 
prate  in  *  good  set  terms'  about  '  tAe  distresses  of  the  nation,'  and  *  the 
necessity  for  financial  reform.' 

As  he  concluded  this  cynical  tirade,  we  were  again  moving  on  our 
progress,  occasionally  impeded  by  the  intrusive  blandishmonts  of  gaily 
dressed  Cyprians  —  those  *  painted  palaces,  inhabited  by  Disease  and 
'  Death'  —  who,  even  at  that  untimely  hour,  were  promenading  the  well- 
lighted  side-walks.  We  had  not  proceeded  ftir,  when  my  conductor 
stopped  before  a  massive,  gloomy-looking  building,  the  outer  door  of 
which  was  igar.  Within,  as  we  could  perceive  through  the  opening, 
was  a  long  passage,  terminated  by  a  second  door,  covered  with  green 
baize,  and  containmg  a  small  glass  pannel,  through  which  a  discretion- 
ary survey  was  taken,  previous  to  the  admission  of  a  visitor. 

*This,'  said  my  guide,   'is  the  famous street  Club-house, — 

^«t  -II.  I        ■  II  I.I.  , 

only  get  it  ont  of  him.  Well,  then  comee  the  use  of  the  ratr,  —  and  if  the  raw  don*t 
eome  natural,  by  the  nibbing  of  the  traces,  and  sich  lika  why  some  folks  will  vutkf  a 
raw,  with  a  bit  of  blister-plaster,  or  what  not ;  (but  1  don  t  hold  with  that  'ere,  for 
we  shouldn't  tike  it  ourselves,)  and  it 's  mortal  to  see  how  you  may  get  all  the  rest  of  the 
work  out  of  a  boss,  quite  sprightly,  by  uhipping  into  the  raw,  till  he  hasn't  a  leg  left  to 
stand  upon,  and  is  good  for  nothing  but  the  knackers'  (horse-meat  venders')  shambles. 
It  may  be  crudish,  perhaps — but  then  it  'sail  fair,  in  the  toay  of  trade,  Yfa  buy  the  bosses 
for  the  voik  vat 's  in  'em,  and  we  've  a  rieht  to  get  the '  vork  out  of  'em  —  or  else  'po/  '• 
Uu  uaef  Perhaps  it  was  this  humane  Jehu,  who  made  the  following  protest  to  a  cock- 
ney, who,  being  m  a  hurry,  and  on  the  box,  had  requested  permission  to  dnva  his  cattU^ 
ana  had  accidentally  discovered,  and  whipped  into,  *  the  raw :'  *  Come,  youn^  g^m'men, 
guv  me  the  rihhinM  ag'in  :  I  don't  stand  that.  I  keeps  that  'ere  rata  for  iiiy  own  private 
use.    It  makes'  em  wery  lively  of  a  Sunday,  or  sich — oh,  uncommon  1' 
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second  only  in  notoriety  and  splendor  to  the  '  Great  Fishmonger's/ 
Follow  me.* 

A  tap  at  the  inner  door,  and  a  glance  from  the  porter  at  my  compa- 
nion's card,  and  we  were  on  our  way  up  a  magnificent  circular  stair- 
case, bowed  along,  with  sickening  servility,  by  half  a  dozen  of  those 
powdered,  frizzed,  liveried  automatons,  that  seem  a  necessary  appen- 
dage to  every  fashionable  English  '  establishment'  Arrived  on  the 
first  floor,  we  were  ushered  along  a  short  corridor,  and  through  a  door 
similar  to  the  one  below,  into  a  large  saloon,  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  the 
most  luxurious  splendor.  From  the  centre  of  a  circular  group  of 
figures  in  bas-relief,  forming  the  middle  compartment  of  the  richly  de- 
corated ceiling,  was  suspended  an  immense  and  costly  chandelier,  the 
pendents  of  which  were  as  large  as  eggs,  and  —  as  if  the  blaze  of  light 
It  afiTorded  were  insufiicient  —  bronze  candelabra,  supported  on  brackets 
of  Italian  marble,  were  arranged  along  the  walls.  The  floor  was  car- 
peted with  the  richest  woof  of  Persia,  and  pictures  and  statues  of  the  most 
voluptuous  cast  met  the  eye  on  every  side.  Ottomans,  covered  with 
rose-colored  damask,  occupied  two  series  of  draperied  recesses  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  saloon.  At  short  intervals,  tables  were  set  out, 
with  every  variety  of  refreshments,  while  at  either  end,  large  mirrors 
doubled  the  seeming  extent  of  this  vista  of  profusion.  But  the  few 
guests  who  here  and  there  lounged  upon  ottomans,  or  languidly  partook 
of  the  ostentatious  banquet,  were  little  in  keeping  with  the  scene  around 
them.  Jaded,  haggard,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  stupified  by  intoxica- 
tion, they  looked  more  like  the  misplaced  tenants  of  a  mad-house,  than 
lep'timate  guests  in  such  a  palace  of  enchantment.  Their  presence 
there  was  a  proof  that  the  '  fickle  goddess*  had  been  unkind,  for  where 
is  the  gambler  who  would  linger  even  among  the  bowers  of  Paradise, 
while  within  hearing  of  the  dice-box,  if  he  had  the  wherewithal  to  stake 
on  the  *  hazard  of  the  die  V  Declining  the  refreshments  oflfered  to  us  by 
the  waiters,  we  walked  to  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  and  Signor 
JHavolo,  throwing  aside  the  curtains  from  a  recess  in  the  wall,  un- 
closed a  door  which  they  had  concealed,  and,  followed  by  me,  entered 
another  apartment.  It  was  a  large  square,  or  rather  octagon  hall  fitted 
up  less  gaudily,  but  scarcely  less  expensively,  than  the  one  we  had 
quitted,  and  filled  with  the  paraphernalia,  the  harpies  and  the  viet%m$ 
of  play.  Rouge  et  Noir  was  the  game.  In  the  middle  of  the  room, 
surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  players,  stood  a  long  oval  table,  covered 
with  green  cloth.  Each  end  was  divided  into  two  compartments,  and 
the  centre  of  each  compartment  was  occupied  by  a  small  piece  of  red  or 
black  cloth,  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  divisions  of  rouge  and 
noir.  On  each  side  of  the  table,  midway  its  length,  sat  two  men  upon 
raised  seats,  called,  as  my  ^miliar  informed  me,  the  groom-porter  and 
croupier  —  the  office  of  one  being  to  deal  and  call  the  game,  —  that  of  the 
other  to  draw  or  pay  the  stakes.  For  this  purpose,  the  latter  ixtis  fur- 
nished with  an  instrument  shaped  like  a  hoe,  with  which  he  pulled  the 
money  toward  him  in  the  one  case,  and  pushed  it  over  to  the  players,  in 
the  other.  Lamp,  with  circular  reflecting  shades,  hung  overhead, 
throwing  the  fiiU  blaze  of  their  lustre  on  the  glittering  piles  of  gold  and 
silver,  intermingled  with  bank  notes,  which  lay  immediately  beneath, 
while  they  left  the  remoter  space  in  comparative  gloom. 

A  confusion  of  execrations  and  exultations,  mingled  with  a  sharp. 
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moDOtonoufl,  and  ofien-Tq)eated  cry  of  '  Make  your  game,  geat'men, 
make  your  game,'  *  Qame  is  made/  etc.,  now  assailed  my  ears. 

'  A  cauf  has  just  been  dealt,'  observed  my  companion,  '  and  you  hear 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  cursing  and  self-gratulation  which  mark 
its  result,  together  with  the  accustomed  technical  warning  of  the  dealer 
to  the  players  to  make  their  bets  before  the  commencement  of  the  next. 
We  will  see  this  event,  which,  as  it  is  the  last  in  the  deal,  will  be  a 
heavy  one,  and  then  sit  down.' 

*  Game  made  V  repeated  the  dealer  :  *  Gkime  is  made,'  —  and  he  com- 
menced  dealing. 

*  Thirty-nine  black,'  said  be,  naming  the  number  of  pips  in  a  line  of 
six  or  seven  cards,  which  he  spread  out,  &ce  upward,  before  him. 

The  countenances  of  those  whose  money  was  on  the  red,  where  fiir 
the  heaviest  stakes  lay,  broadened  and  brightened,  while  the  visages  of 
such  as  had  backed  black,  became  proportionably  elongated ;  and  one 
man,  who  had  thrown  down  a  rouleoM  of  notes  on  the  latter,  gave  a  deep 
^oan,  and  pressed  his  hands  over  his  ears  and  eyes,  as  if  to  avoid  hear- 
ing and  seemg  the  expected  catastrophe. 

*  Forty! — black  winsP  exclaimed  the  groom-porter,  as  he  laid  down 
a  second  line  of  cards  under  the  first :  'draw  the  red.' 

*  Hurrah  V  shouted  he  of  the  rouleau, — '  hurrah !  Ha  I  ha  1  ha  I' — 
and  he  laughed  hysterically. 

'  Fire  and  fury  I  —  it 's  not  possible  1'  —  said  a  trembling  punter,  who 
had  ventured  his  all  on  rouge, 

*Shall>I  count  the  cards  again?'  said  the  dealer,  with  a  supercilious 
sneer,  as  he  separated  them,  with  a  hand  glittering  with  jewels. 

'  Lend  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  that,^  said  a  young  exquisite, 
in  an  under  tone,  as  he  passed  a  richly-chased  gold  snufiTbox  to  the 
banker. 

'With  pleasure,  captain  —  two  hundred,  if  you  like,'  was  the  soft 
reply. 

*  Will  you  let  me  have  ten  pounds  V  asked  a  carelessly-dressed  but 
gentlemanly-looking  young  man,  addressing  the  same  individual :  '  I 
have  lost  my  last  shilling.' 

'  What  have  you  to  leave  as  security  ?'  returned  the  harpy,  coldly. 
'  Nothing  but  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will  repay  you ;  but  you  may 
trust  to  that,^ 

*  'Tis  n't  negotiable,'  said  the  wretch,  with  a  ^rin. 

'  For  Qod's  sake,  dont  trifle  with  me  I'  exclaimed  the  applicant,  in  a 
voice  choking  with  emotion.  •  It  is  —  it  is  —  to  buy  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren bread.  I  have  lost  a  quarter's  salary  to-night,  and  I  have  not  a  friend 
in  the  world  who  will  assist  me,  —  for  alas  1  who  will  aid  a  gambler?' 

'Can't  help  it,'  said  the  former  speaker:  you  should  have  had  more 
prudence :  we  don't  force  gentlemen  to  play.  There 's  a  gentleman,' 
continued  he,  pointing  to  a  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  whose 
military  dress,  splendid  gold  watch-chain,  rings,  etc.,  seemed  little  in 
keeping  with  the  coarseness  of  his  countenance,  speech,  and  manners, — 
'  who  has  won  a  thousand  of  us  to-night,  and  we  dont  ask  him  for  a 
loan.  Every  body  can't  win ;  sorry  for  you  Sir,  but  —  really  —  can't 
assist  you.' 

'  God  help  me  I'  said  the  unfortunate  man,  as,  dashing  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  he  turned  to  leave  the  room.  '  God  help  me  F  Tne  words  were 
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simple*  but  the  tone  of  utter  abandonment  in  which  they  were  uttered, 

was  heart-reading. 

'  Tell  the  poitera  not  to  admit  that  gentleman  again,  till  further 
orders,'  said  me  person  he  had  solicited,  to  the  waiter,  adding,  in  a 
floeering  whisper,  '  which  will  be  given  when  hia  next  quarter's  salary 
is  due.' 

'  Let  us  take  our  seats  at  the  table,'  said  my  Fides  Achates^  *  and  while 
they  are  sorting  the  cards  for  a  new  deal,  I  will  sketch  you  the  charac- 
ters of  some  of  the  players.'     We  seated  ourselves  accordingly. 

'  That  tall,  cadaverous,  middleafifed  man  opposite,'  he  continued,  indi- 
cating, by  his  glance,  a  person  with  a  parchment  complexion,  and  fixed, 
filmy  eyes,  whose  convulsive  movements  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
galvanized  corpse,  *  is  a  Scotchman,  who  lately  sold  his  commission  — 
a  captaincy —  in  the  army,  under  the  impression  that  he  had  discovered 
a  system  which  would  insure  him  victory  at  all  games  of  chance.  He 
has  abeady  lost  two  thirds  of  his  money,  yet  still,  with  trembling  hand 
and  palsied  frame,  he  continues  to  practice  his  infalliUe  plan,  as  if 
mathematical  calculations  could  defeat  the  legerdemain  of  those  trained 
plunderers.  That  fine  looking  young  fellow  next  him,  is  a  young 
Irishman,  who  has  but  just  made  his  deimi  in  the  sporting  world,  yet 
has  even  now  spent  all  his  ready  cash,  and  mortgaged  for  half  their 
value  the  rich  acres  of  his  paternal  heritage.' 

*  Who  is  that  remarkably  tall  man,  with  the  hook'nose,  and  flowing 
hair?'  inquired  I,  interrupting  my  informant:  *I  think  I  have  seen 
him  before,  and  that  in  the  pulpit'  « 

'  Ha !  ha !  —  you  mistake  him  for  I  *  *  ^g.  They  strongly  resemble 
each  other  in  person,  nor  is  there  so  much  difierence  in  their  callings  as 
might  appear  at  first  sight  One  performs  on  a  stage,  in  Drury  Lkne, 
the  other  in  Newman-street,  —  and  one  exhibition  is  about  as  theatri- 
cal as  the  other.  The  former  opens  all  hearts,  and  purses,  by  means 
of  strains  which  Orpheus  would  have  envied;  the  latter  arrives  al  the 
same  end,  through  the  agency  of  a  stem  brow,  an  impressive  voice,  and 
something,  compounded  of  impudence  and  enthusiasm,  which  fools 
mistake  for  inspiration.'   , 

'  This,  then,  is  P ^4ii.'  said  L 

*  Yes,'  returned  my  guide :  *  you  see  the  celebrated  juggler,  who,  — 
having  discovered  that  peculiar  action  of  horse-hair  upon  catgut,  which 
is  necessary  to  gull  John  Bull  out  of  his  guineas  — treats  him  to  a  few 
acrapes  and  grimaces,  receives  his  thousands  from  the  dramatic  trea- 
sury, speeds  to  the  gaming  table,  and,  damning  any  starving  beggar 
who  may  supplicate  him  for  a  penny  on  the  road,  loses  the  whole 
amount,  returns  to  his  professional  duties,  fiddles,  receives,  and  is  again 
plundered.  The  rest  of  these  worthies  around  us,  with  the  exception 
of  a  German  baron,  a  Spanish  count,  and  a  French  valet,  are  hangers- 
on  of  the '  establishment,'  —  human  jackals,  who  caier  for  the  principals, 
and  are  allowed  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  *  gamt^  they  bring  in. 
Now  look  behind  you,'  continued  my  companion,  *  and  you  will  see  a 
little  more  private  peculation.' 

Turning  my  bead  in  the  indicated  direction,  I  saw  two  men  seated 
within  a  sort  of  alcove,  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  playing  —  as  I 
gathered  from  catching  some  of  the  technicalities  of  the  game — viquet 
The  fisice  of  one  of  them  was  much  flushed,  and  he  seemed  unaer  the 
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control  of  strong  nervous  excitement.  The  countenance  of  his  antago- 
nist wore  the  calm  and  confident  sneer  of  contemptuous  superiority. 

'  Gro/  said  my  prompter,  pointing  to  the  latter,  *  touch  that  man  on  the 
elbow,  tell  him  (in  a  whisper)  that  the  person  he  is  fleecing  is  a  friend 
of  yours,  and  that  you  have  observed  his  tricks,  and  will  expose  him. 
You  will  see  the  result.* 

Partly  urged  by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  a  mysterious  and  increasing 
influence  exercised  over  my  volition  by  my  companion,  I  rose  and  did 
as  he  desired.  The  fellow  instantly  noddeo,  gave  me  a  knowing  leer, 
and  covertly  insinuating  about  a  dozen  sovereigns  into  my  hand,  smiled 
benevolently,  as  if  he  had  done  some  very  meritorious  action,  and  coolly 
pursued  his  game. 

'  I  cannot  keep  this  plunder,'  said  I,  resuming  my  seat. 

'  Why  not  ?'  reasoned  my  Mentor :  *  you  have  as  much  right  to  it 
as  the  man  who  lost  it :  he  pilfered  it  from  his  employer.' 

'  Then  to  him  it  ouffht,  id  justice,  to  be  restored.' 

•  Not  at  all :  he  holds  an  oflice  under  government,  and  of  course 
filched  it  from  the  treasury.' 

•  Then  it  belongs  to  the  administration.' 

'  No,  they  imjustly  taxed  the  people  to  obtain  it.' 
'  It  is  the  property  of  the  nation,  then.' 

•  Why,  yes,'  sophisticated  this  member  of  the  lower  house,  —  •but  as  I 
don't  see  how  you  could  beneficially  divide  such  a  sum  amongst  a 
population  of  twenty  millions,  I  think  you  may  as  well  act  as  their 
representative,  and  keep  it  yourself 

•  Make  your  game,  gent'men,  —  last  deal  to-night,  —  only  cards  for 
three  coups  more,'  vociferated  the  groom-porter. 

Two  highly  successfiil  ones  for  the  bank  followed. 

•  Last  coup,  gent'men,'  said  the  official 

Hoping  to  recover,  or  at  least  mitigate,  their  losses,  many  of  the 
players  staked  their  remaining  funds  on  the  coming  event,  and  every 
eye  was  bent  with  deep  anxiety  on  the  dealer. 

•  Thirty-one,'  said  he,  —  *  thirty-one  —  apres,^  —  and  the  stakes  were 
raked  into  a  marked  space,  where  they  were  to  remain  for  the  decision 
of  another  coup  ;  all  •  trente  un  wprls^  being,  as  my  companion  informed 
me,  a  clear  profit  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Hell,  since,  in  such  cases,  the 
winnings  were  paid,  but  not  the  losings.  Cards  for  a  second  coup  were 
now  taken  promiscuously  from  those  already  dealt,  and  the  dealer  once 
more  commenced  his  operations. 

•  Thirty-two  black  —  thirty-three  —  red  loses^  said  that  iunctionarv  f 
and  anon  the  long  hoe  of  the  croupier  was  at  work  dragging  in  tne 
heaps  of  money  from  rouge,  and  returning  the  trifling  stakes  of  the  bet* 
ters  on  uoir, 

•  I'm  just  clean  done !'  said  the  Scotchman. 

•  Be  gar,  I  am  de  smash  up  !'  cried  the  Frenchman. 

•  Och !  thunder !  —  what  sort  of  a  c&wp  d'ye  call  that  ?'  —  shouted  the 
son  of  St.  Patrick. 

•  That,  Sir,*  said  the  cashier,  with  a  bow,  as  he  carelessly  tossed  the 
money  into  an  open  cash-box  before  him  —  *  that,  Sir,  is  what  we  call  a 
cowp  de  grab  P 

As  play  had  been  announced  to  have  concluded  for  the  night,  or 
rather  morning,  the  room  was  soon  nearly  emptied  of  its  occupants  ~ 
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my  cicerone  and  I  being^  the  last  lingerers,  save  the  two  proprietors,  who 
remained  to  divide  the  spoils.  At  this  period,  and  just  as  we  were  about 
leaving  the  hall,  there  was  a  sound  of  voices,  in  loud  and  peremptory 
altercation,  from  the  adjoining  saloon.  In  an  instant  after,  the  door 
which  communicated  from  it  was  thrown  open,  and  two  athletic  young 
men,  apparently  intoxicated,  rushed  into  the  play  room. 

*  Hitlo  I  old  boy,'  exclaimed  one  of  them,  addressing  the  eldest  of  the 
two  HellUes :  *  Hillo  !  — not  going  to  shut  up  store  yet  V 

*  Finished  for  this  evening,  Sir,'  said  the  man  to  whom  he  had  spoken, 
with  a  bow. 

*  Oh  V  replied  the  former  speaker,  '  as  you  've  already  turned  three 
hours  of  morning  into  evening,  I  guess  it  won't  make  much  odds  adding 
an  extra  one  to  me  account  Just  wake  up,  commodore,  and  look  here,' 
he  continued,  taking  from  his  pocket  and  shaking  a  purse,  well  filled 
with  gold  and  notes,  before  the  dazzled  optics  of  the  Uack-leg  :  *  I  mean 
to  lose  this,  or  break  your  bank,  before  I  clear  out' 

The  sight  of  the  money,  and  the  apparent  inebriation  of  its  owner, 
were  too  much  for  the  cupidity  of  the  principal  villain.  He  glanced 
inquiringly  at  his  coUea^e,  and  was  answered  by  an  assenting  nod. 

*  Wel^  gentlemen,'  said  the  former,  *  we  '11  accomodate  you  with  one 
deal,  — though  I  assure  you  we  are  breaking  the  rules  ot  the  Club  in 
obliging  you.' 

C3ar<u  were  shuffled  and  cut,  and  the  brothers,  for  such,  from  their 
strong  resemblance,  I  took  them  to  be,  seated  themselves  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  table,  one  near  the  groom-porter,  the  other  at  the  side  of 
the  croupier, 

*  These  youug  men,'  said  my  guide,  are  horn  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  —  Kentuckians,  I  believe :  they  have  lost  large  sams  of  money 
here,  and  suspecting  foul  play,  are  feigning  drunkenness,  in  order  to 
throw  these  fellows  ojQT  their  guard,  and  with  full  determination,  shoyld 
their  suspicions  be  verified,  to  have  either  restitution  or  revenge.  Keep 
your  eye  upon  the  dealer :  you  will  see  sport  anon.' 

Resolved  to  assist  my  countrymen,  should  their  temerity  expose 
them  to  danger,  I  awaited  the  denouement  of  the  affiiir  in  silence.  For 
some  time,  all  weut  on  smoothly  and  quietly,  neither  party  winning 
more  than  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  proprietors  appear- 
ing to  be  &ir  and  honorable. 

At  length,  a  very  heavy  stake  was  thrown  down  by  each  of  the  bro- 
thers at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  color  —  namely,  black. 

*  Watch  1'  said  my  companion,  —  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  dealer  place 
part  of  the  cards  he  had  dealt,  on  the  undeaJt  pack  in  his  hand, 
as  he  pretended  to  throw  the  former  into  the  basket,  in  the  centre 
of  the  table.  The  couf  proceeded,  and  black  lost.  In  an  instant,  a 
grasp  like  that  of  a  blacksmith's  vice  was  on  the  throat  of  the  dealer. 
*  Villain  I'  shouted  the  excited  Kentuckian,  shaking  him  as  a  terrier 
would  a  weasel,  *  I  've  caught  you  at  last  1' 

The  croupier,  who  was  vis-d-vis  with  his  colleague,  was  immediately 
seized  by  the  brother  of  the  assailant,  in  a  similar  delicate  manner, 
and  thus  resistance,  or  cry  for  succor,  was  rendered  impossible.  But 
they  did  not  attempt  either,  and  seemed  as  much  para^zed  by  fear, 
mentally,  as  they  were  bodily,  by  the  unrelaxing  clmch  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 
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'Scoundrel !'  resumed  the  former  speaker,  —  refund  to  us  the  money 
you  have  robbed  us  of,  or  it  will  go  ill  with  you.  You  will  find  the 
amount  there,^  he  added,  handing  him  a  small  piece  of  paper,  with  his 
left  hand,  —  still  keeping  his  dexter  digits  firmly  twisted  in  the  cravat 
of  his  trembling  captive. 

*  My  —  dear  —  Sir  P  gasped  the  wretch,  deprecatingly,  unwilling  to 
part  with  his  spoils,  though  shaking  like  an  aspen  from  terror,  and  the 
choking,  —  *  my  good  —  Sir,  —  we  have  —  lost  so  —  immensely  — 
lately,' 

*  Pay  it  r  said  his  antagonist,  sternly. 
'Butmy* 

*  Pay  it !  I  say,  or* 

And  the  click  produced  by  cocking  a  pistol  filled  up  the  pause  more 
eloquently  than  words. 

*  Allow  me  to  go  —  and  fetch  it — from  —  my  —  my  —  bureau« 
below,  —  then,'  stammered  the  rascal,  not  forgetting  his  cunning,  even 
in  his  abject  fear. 

*  What  1  and  alarm  all  your  coadjutors  1  No,  no,  my  friend,  —  it 
won't  suit,^  replied  the  young  man :  *  Fork  up,  and  that  instantly,  or 
take  the  contents  of  this,^  he  s^ded  fiercely,  asjhe  thrust  the  cold  barrel 
of  a  pistol  against  the  supplicant's  cheek. 

The  argument  was  too  cogent  to  be  trifled  with.  Notes  to  the  required 
amount  were  counted  out,  with  trembling  hands,  by  the  baffled  swmdler, 
and  quietly  transferred  to  the  pocket-books  of  the  brothers,  who,  after 
giving  the  two  partners  in  iniquity  a  brace  of  hearty  shakes,  by  way  of 
receipts,  wished  them  a  *  very  good  morning,'  walked  off,  and  left  them 
to  their  unsatisfiictory  meditations.  #  #  • 

*I  will  now  bid  you  good  byel'  said  I  to  my  companion,  as  we 
again  stood  in  the  open  air. 

*  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  f '  roared  he,  in  a  tone  that  petrified  me  with  horror : 
'  do  you  think  I  part  with  my  acquaintances  so  easily  V 

'  But  you  promised,'  said  I,  with  a  quivering  lip,  for  I  did  not  at  all 
join  in  his  mirth. 

'  Promised !  Ho !  ho!  ho  I'  and  seizing  me  by  the  arms,  he  dragged 
me  forward  with  such  rapidity  that  I  could  not  even  tell  the  direction 
we  were  taking.  Suddenly  he  stopped.  I  turned  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  his  unamiable  conduct.  As  I  looked  at  him,  his  countenance 
changed,  —  it  broadened  —  reddened  —  smiled  ! 

*  Eh  I  ah  I  —  what  the  dev  — !  I  mean  Mrs.  Thoroughgood,  is  that 
you  f  Why  where's  — —  Oh  I  I  w«,'  continued  I,  expanding  my  optics 
to  their  full  vndth :  I've  been  dreaming  ! 

This  ftict  was  now  self-evident,  for  there  stood  my  venerable  landlady, 
in  her  white  cap,  and  apron,  with  my  breakftist  in  her  hand ;  and  the 
bright  light  of  an  unfoggy  morning  was  staring  me  fiiU  in  the  ftice. 

'  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  Sir,'  said  the  kind-hearted  soul,  —  *  but  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  bacK  your  chair  to  set  the  table,  and  you  made  such 
funny  &ces,  I  couldn't  nold  firom  laughing.' 


Ybars  have  elapsed  since  the  dream  I  have  related  occurred,  — 
yet  §0  vividly  are  its  inconepruous  circumstances  impressed  upon  my 
memory,  that  I  had  no  difficiuty  in  transcribing  them  firom  its  records. 
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That  my  imagination  should  thus  have  run  riot  through  scenes  in 
which  I  had  never  mingled,  may  seem  extraordinary ;  but  it  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  graphic  descriptions  contained  in  the  magazine 
article  I  had  been  reading,  in  conjunction  with  the  operatic  diablerie 
I  had  witnessed,  were  the  elements  of  my  fitntastic  vision.  Should 
any  reader  complain  of  its  dulness  or  inconsistency,  I  can  only  say  he 
has  it  just  as  /  had  it,  and  must  refer  him,  for  &rther  satis&ction,  to 
Messrs.  Morpheus  and  Somnus,  the  real  authors,  who  are  alone  amena- 
ble to  criticism  for  its  defects.  O.  P.  Ql 


A   BATTLE-FIELD    BY    MOONLIGHT. 

Thb  mortal  stiife  was  o^er,  and  dimly  shone 
The  waning  moon  upon  the  field  of  blood : 
Rank  upon  rank,  in  swaths  of  carnage  mown. 
Lay  the  dead  combatants  for  many  a  rood, 
Mixed,  man  and  steed,  in  crimson  brotherhood ; 
A  stifling  mist  steamed  from  the  epry  plain, 
Tainting  the  freshness  of  that  soutude ; 
While  with  glazed  eye&  and  leaden  stare  inane, 
Glared  through  the  ghastly  base  the  faces  of  the  slain. 

Bright,  here  and  there,  Among  the  trampled  wreck 
Of  arms  and  banners,  soiled  with  bloody  clay, 
The  moonlijriit  glimmered  on  some  star-like  speck 
Of  bumishM  steel,  unsidlied  in  the  fray; 
Afhr,  the  white  lents  of  the  yanquished  lay, 
Whence  frequent  pealed  the  victor's  bacchant  cheer, 
Ofl  mingled  with  the  wounded  charger's  neigh, 
Or  flToan  of  dying  warrior,  —  while  more  near 
A  dog's  long,  piercing  howl  smote  on  the  startled  ear. 

It  was  the  wail  of  a  lorn  brute  that  crouched, 
Faithful  in  death,  his  master's  corse  beside ; 
Aught,  save  Ambition's  heart,  it  would  have  touched. 
To  see  with  what  devotedness  he  tried 
To  win  some  sign  of  love,  where  none  replied ; 
Then,  all  his  coajdng  wiles  essayed  in  vam, 
He  gazed  on  the  pale  features,  as  to  chide, 
Bat  could  not  their  mysterious  look  sustain  — 
And  tumiBgfiram  the  dead,  howled  to  the  winds  kgain. 


With  tireless  fieet,  hard  on  the  soldier's  track, 
Ttirough  smoke  and  dust,  had  toiled  that  noble  hound, 
To  bay  that  kme,  heart-broken  coionach, 
And  dto  upon  his  {wst,  without  a  wound ! 
Stilled  was  the  voice  at  which  he  wont  to  bound,  — 
Stirlesi  the  hand  that  late  his  head  caressed  s 
And  he  wAs  no  base  changelittg  r  morning  found 
Tiia  dog  and  wanior  pilloWed  breast  to  breast.  — 
The  dead  brute's  shaggy  cheek  close  to  the  heroes  prest. 

WhM  with  a  sodden  bend,  A  river  swept 
AMrana  a  vine-crowned  hilL  the  God  of  core 
Had  thickest  poured  his  bolts ;  you  might  have  stepped 
On  human  carcasses  from  shore  to  shore — 
A  bridge  of  death,  which  late  the  living  bore 
To  farther  massacre :  the  thwarted  stream 
Oozed  through  the  weltering  pile  with  sullen  roar. 
And  shook  And  swayed  it,  ml  the  d^ad  did  seem 
To  move  like  phaatotn  shapes,  in  a  deliriouA  dioam. 
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They  slept  in  peace,  insenBate  as  the  swell 
Thai  round  and  o*er  each  tombless  victim  broke ; 
Far  better  thus  than  left  half-crushed,  to  yell 
In  tortore's  spasm,  for  toe  mercy  stroke. 
A  few  maimed  wretches,  seamed  with  sore  and  smokep 
Yet  writhed  and  grasped  upon  the  river's  brink : 
Thirst  buminff  thvst.  their  very  groans  did  choke,  — 
They  saw,  the  olesaea  waters  nse  and  sink. 
Mocking  their  fiery  lips,  and  none  to  give  them  drink ! 

The  wolf  ^ared  grimly  from  his  mountain  lair. 
Snuffing  the  steam  of  death ;  then,  as  night's  queen 
Put  on  her  robe  of  cloud,  and  died  m  air 
The  maudlin  clamor  from  the  fiestal  scene, 
The  fierce-eyed  monsters,  ravenous  and  lean. 
Came  troopmg  onward  with  their  fiend-Uke  call: 
The  fang  left  uttle  for  the  beak  to  glean 
Where'er  they  swept :  and  fleshless  bones  were  all 
"  Vouchsaftd  for  vulture's  feast,  or  worm's  cold  carnival 

'T  is  thus  Ambition  paves  the  path  to  Fame. 
Conquest  I  —  oh,  re-baptise  it  call  it  Guilt  I 
Man  —  wouldst  thou  biazon  rorth  a  conqueror's  name, 
Write  his  high  exploits  with  the  blood  he  spilt : 
Lo !  Glory's  sword  is  red,  from  point  to  hilt  1 
Go  wash  It,  cleanse  it,  with  the  neart- wrung  tears 
Of  those  its  edge  has  widowed,  if  thou  wilt : 
Tear  back  the  wreath  that  laurel'd  victors  wear ; 
Behold  the  maik  of'  Cain,  Earth's  primal  curse  —  't  is  there  J 
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Philology,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  is  a  subject,  among  the 
various  branches  of  literature,  not  of  the  most  importance,  but  rather  to 
be  ranked  among  thode  which  are  secondary  in  use  and  interest 
Probably  it  is  too  much  undervalued  by  the  greater  part  of  men,  who 
are  contented  to  conform,  in  the  employment  of  language,  to  the  current 
usages  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  without  examining  the  origin  or 
propriety  of  those  usages. 

There  are,  however,  some  important  advantafi^es  to  be  derived  from  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  words,  of  their  connections,  of  their 
modes  of  formation  by  derivation  and  combination,  of  their  primary 
signification,  and  of  the  analogies  or  resemblances  which  lead  to  kindred 
derivative  senses.  Such  accurate  knowledge  sometimes  illustrates  the 
obscure  signification  of  words ;  but  &rther,  it  unfolds  the  process  of 
thought  in  the  human  mind,  and  occasionally  throws  light  upon 
history. 

Etymology  is  an  interesting  and  useful  branch  of  philology  ;  but  it 
has  been  treated  with  so  little  learning  and  sound  judgment,  and  so 
much  extravagance  of  iancy  and  conjecture,  as  to  have  impaired  all 
confidence  in  its  results,  and  expose  the  study  of  it  to  neglect  or  con- 
tempt. 

In  my  researches  into  the  origin  and  connection  of  words,  I  have 
found  reason  to  believe,  that  although  the  origin  of  many  words  is 
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wholly  lost,  and  that  of  others  is  so  obscured  as  to  admit  of  no  certainty, 
yet  words  formed  by  the  more  fixed  consonants,  may  be  traced  to  their 
primitive  form  and  signification,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  and 
with  results  obviously  useful.  A  few  examples  will  be  here  ojQfered  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  and  these  will  serve  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  treated  this  subject  in  compiling  my  dictionary. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  preliminary,  that  all  moral  and  abstract  senses 
of  words  are  derived  from  the  names  of  physical  objects,  or  from  phy- 
sical actions  and  properties.  No  person  who  has  carefully  exammed 
this  subject,  can  question  this  fact. 

We  know  that  the  Greek  word  ^  signifies  time,  or  season,  an  hour, 
and  heautyy  or  comeliness.  From  this  word  is  formed  &ffi,  timely, 
seasoTiable,  beautiful  ;  and  wpai^o,  to  adorn.  The  same  word  in  Latin 
signifies  time,  in  general  a  season,  or  particular  time,  and  an  hour. 
From  this  word  the  French  language  has  heure,  an  hour  or  time,  whence 
heureux,  fortunate,  happy. 

The  question  now  is,  to  find  from  what  primary  signification  all  these 
senses  have  proceeded,  and  what  physical  action  or  properties  gave  rise 
to  the  primary  signification. 

The  original  verb  from  which  this  word  is  formed  is  not  known  ;  but 
by  means  of  other  words  of  like  signification,  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
primary  signification  of  time,  is  an  event,  a  falling,  coming,  or  Ao^en- 
ing,  from  a  verb  signifying  to  come,  or  fall.  The  first  signification  of 
a>,oa,  then,  is  time  or  season.  The  sense  of  hour,  or  a  particular  portion 
of  duration,  is  secondary,  and  must  have  been  assigned  to  the  word  after 
men  began  to  measure  portions  of  duration.  The  third  signification 
proceeds  from  the  fitness,  propriet3^  or  usefulness  oi  coming,  or  being  in 
due  time,  or  being  seasonable.  That  which  is  in  season,  or  good  time,  is 
fit,  proper,  and  hence  beautiful.     See  tide,  below. 

The  sense  of  fortunate,  whence  happy,  as  in  the  French  heureux,  is 
from  falling,  coming  to,  or  happening.  See  happy,  below.  The  first 
idea  is  lucky,  coming  in  good  time,  or  bringing  good ;  hence,  by  an  easy 
transition,  the  sense  of  happy. 

In  our  mother  language,  the  Saxon,  tid  signifies  time,  or  season  ;  it 
has  no  other  signification.  In  modern  English,  it  has  lost  that  sense, 
except  in  some  compounds,  as  Shrove-tide.  Tide  now  signifies  the 
flowing  and  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  This  sense  we  should  not 
now  derive  from  the  sense  of  time  ;  but  its  application  to  the  rise  of 
water  must  have  originated  when  the  nation  understood  the  word  to 
denote  a  coming ;  a  tide,  then,  is  the  coming  ox  flowing  of  the  water  to- 
ward the  land.  We  know  that  this  must  be  the  sense,  for  the  com- 
pound betide  retains  the  original  signification,  to  come,  fall  to,  or  happen. 
*  Wo  betide  thee  t' 

In  English,  the  derivative  tidy  signified,  in  Spenser's  time,  season* 
able,  as  tydig  still  does  in  the  Dutch.  This  sense  is  obsolete  ;  and  it 
now  signifies  neat,  cleanly,  in  good  order.  The  order  of  derivation,  in 
this  case,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Greek  wp«  •  time,  or  season, 
from  coming,  or  an  event ;  then  seasonable,  timely,  in  good  time  ;  then 
fit,  neat,  in  good  order.  \i  is  presumed  that  every  lady  who  is  a  good 
house-keeper  will  admit  that  tidiness  is  always  seasonable ;  and  their 
husbands  will  agree  with  them. 

From  this  word  we  have  tidings  ;  which,  in  strictness,  means  things 
-t  come,  or  arrive ;  hence  news. 
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We  hftve  aA  example  of  a  similar  process  of  formation  in  the  word 
happy.  This  is  from  the  Welsh  ha^fiaw,  to  come,  to  fall  out,  as  an 
event ;  whence  hap  and  happen. 

The  Latin  iemptts,  time,  furnishes  other  senses  derived  from  a  similar 
radical  sense.  The  plural  tempora  signifies  times,  and  the  temples, 
the  falls  of  the  head.  That  the  radical  sense  is  to  come,  or  rush  for- 
ward, is  certain,  from  the  fiict  that  tempestas,  tempest,  is  from  this  word, 
tempiis,  or  its  root. 

In  all  these  examples,  we  ohserve  nearly  the  same  process  of  forming 
derivatives,  of  similar  signification. 

The  word  thank  in  English,  and  the  corresponding  word  in  Dutch 
and  Grerman,  express  gratitude,  a  sense  of  fiivor  and  obligation.  What 
is  the  primary  signification  ?  We  should  have  no  direct  means  of  deter- 
mining this  question,  were  it  not  for  the  compounds  of  the  word  in  the 
Dutch  and  German.  In  these  languages,  the  Grerman  ahdanken^ 
Dutch  hedanken,  signify  to  dismiss,  send  away,  or  reject.  The  primary 
sense  of  thank,  then,  is  simply  to  send  back,  or  return ;  and  its  moral 
signification,  in  which  only  it  is  now  used,  is  the  result  of  the  continued 
appropriation  of  the  word  to  that  use  —  the  return  of  kind  feelings  or 
of  expressions  for  favors  received. 

The  radical  sense  of  justice  and  equity,  is  straight  as  a  line,  or  smooth 
and  even  as  a  surface.  The  opposite  qualities,  wrong  and  injustice,  are 
expressed  by  words  which  signify  a  deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  an 
even  sur&ce.  The  printer  uses  the  word  justify  in  its  original  sense. 
Types  justify  when  they  are  exactly  of  a  length,  and  form  an  even  sur- 
face. The  word  wrong,  from  wring,  to  twist,  like  the  word  perverse, 
from  the  Latin  perverto,  gives  the  true  primary  sense  of  moral  evil  —  a 
deviation  from  the  straight  line  of  duty,  rectitude,  or  divine  commands. 

The  word  right  in  English  signifies  primarily  straight,  as  a  right 
line  in  mathematics.  This  is  the  Latin  rectus,  a  participle  of  rego,  to 
rule,  guide,  or  manage.  But  these  explanatory  words  do  not  express 
the  radical  signification,  which  is,  to  strain,  to  stretch ;  for  government 
is  restraint  Now  straining,  stretching,  gives  the  sense  of  straight,  or 
right. 

The  consideration  of  this  word  right  suggests  the  question  whether 
the  right  arm  of  the  human  species  is  generally  made  stronger  than  the 
left,  or  whether  the  greater  strength  of  the  right  arm,  which  occurs  in 
most  men,  is  the  effect  of  habitual  use.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
generally  the  superior  strength  of  the  right  arm  proceeds  from  nature, 
rather  than  from  use  ;  though  the  dexterity  of  that  arm  may  be  from 
habitual  use.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  some  cases,  the  right  limb  is  the 
largest ;  and  it  may  be  the  intention  of  the  Creator  to  give  that  arm  the 
superiority,  to  enable  men  to  apply  it  in  sudden  emergencies,  when  an 
equal  strength  and  facility  of  use  in  both  arms  might  delay  action,  by 
causing  suspense  for  a  moment  in  deliberating  which  hand  to  employ. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  this  estimated  superiority  of  the  right  arm,  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  It  was  this  opinion  that  rendered  omens  on 
the  right  hand  auspicious  among  the  Romans,  and  inauspicious  on  the 
left  hand  —  the  light  or  weak  fuind.^  So  in  Scripture,  the  exertion  of 
great  power  by  the  Almighty  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  his  right  hand. 

*  Gr.  Xciffbiy  to  be  deficient :  not  tlie  hand  which  remains,  or  is  left^  as  Tooke 
supposes. 
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This  preference  or  superior  strength  of  the  right  hand,  has  also  render- 
ed the  right  side  the  place  of  honor.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  preference, 
we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  the  conduct  of  Jacob,  who,  when  about 
to  bless  the  sons  of  Joseph,  laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of 
Epbraim,  the  younger  son,  and  his  left  hand  upon  the  head  of  Manas- 
sen,  intending  by  that  act  to  signify  that  the  greater  blessings  were  to 
attend  Ephraim. 

But  of  this  preference  of  the  right  hand,  we  have  still  higher  evi- 
dence ;  for  when  Christ  had  finished  the  great  work  of  redemption,  he 
was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  at  the  final  judgment,  the 
Scriptures  inform  us,  saints  are  to  have  seats  assigned  to  them  on  the 
right  haiid  of  Christ,  while  sinners  must  take  their  places  on  his  \eft 
hand. 

In  the  progress  of  language,  the  radical  meaning  of  words  is  some- 
times wholly  lost  or  greatly  obscured.  The  word  thing  is  as  frequently 
used  as  almost  any  word  in  the  languac^e.  Yet  I  have  never  found  the 
person,  learned  or  unlearned,  who  coiud  tell  me  the  original  sense  of 
the  word. 

In  Saxon,  thine  has  the  general  sense  in  which  we  now  use  the 
word ;  and  also  tnat  of  cause  or  sake.  It  signifies  also  a  meeting  or 
council.  From  the  noun  is  formed  the  verb  thingion,  which  signifies 
to  meet,  to  plead,  petition,  or  supplicate. 

In  Swedish  and  Danish,  the  same  word  ting  signifies  thing,  busi- 
ness, and  court  of  justice ;  ting-dag,  that  is,  thing-day,  is  court-day ; 
and  ting-bog,  in  Danish,  that  is,  thing-hook,  is  a  book  of  records. 

In  G^erman,  ding  is  a  thing,  sake,  matter,  and  a  court ;  and  dingen, 
signifies  to  haggle  or  hire,  and  to  go  to  law ;  and  ding-stag,  thing-day, 
is  Tuesday. 

In  Dutch,  ding  is  thing,  business ;  dingen,  to  attempt,  to  cheapen,  to 
plead ;  and  dings-dag,  thing-day,  is  Tuesday. 

Various  and  different  as  these  senses  are,  they  all  flow  naturally  from 
the  primary  sense.  The  signification  of  the  primary  verb  or  radix 
was  to  press,  drive,  urge ;  whence  felling  out,  nappening,  or  arriving. 
The  latter  gives  the  ordinary  sense  of  thing,  which  is,  an  event,  that 
which  comes.  This  sense  occurs  very  often  in  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  phrase,  after  these  things. 

From  the  sense  of  pressing,  urging,  was  derived  that  of  petition, 
pleading,  a  court  of  law ;  a  suit  in  court  being  a  pressing  for  one's 
right.  Hence  it  coincides  with  sake  in  our  mother  language,  and  the 
Latin  sequor,  whence  through  the  French,  we  have  suit  and  prosecute. 
Hence  in  German  and  Dutch,  thing-day  is  Tuesday,  that  is  court-day, 
the  day  of  commencing  courts  —  and  this  practice  of  opening  courts  on 
Tuesday  has  continued  to  this  day. 

Now  historians  inform  us,  that  Tuesday,  in  Saxon,  was  derived  from 
tis  or  tiis  or  iiwes,  the  Mars  of  the  North,  answering  to  the  Latin 
dies  martis,  the  day  of  Mars.  The  explanation  of  this  history  is  this : 
the  word  thing  was  originally  thig,  n  being  casual,  as  in  the  Latin 
tango,  tactum.  Tiis,  tig,  is  strife,  contention,  combat;  and  strife 
deified  made  the  febulous  Teutonic  god  of  war,  or  combat.  Tuesday, 
then,  is  the  day  of  strife,  or  of  combat,  w^hen  courts  were  opened  for 
the  trial  of  causes,  or  perhaps  when  right  was  sought  by  private  combat, 
according  to  the  practice  of  rude  nations. 
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In  this  manner,  we  are  all  able  to  explain  and  prove  important  histo^ 
rical  facts,  which,  without  etymology,  or  the  derivation,  connection,  and 
original  signification  of  words,  could  not  he  understood. 

The  following  is  another  example.  The  words  smite  and  slay  radi- 
cally signify  solely  to  strike ;  but  by  usage,  they  have  come  to  signify  to 
kiU,  To  slay  a  bargain  was  gooa  English  in  our  mother  laaguage ; 
but  we  now  use  the  phrase  to  strike  a  bargain,  from  the  practice  of 
ratifying  agreements,  by  strikitig  and  shaking  hands. 

The  additional  sense  of  killing  which  smite  and  slay  have  received* 
originated  in  the  use  of  clubs  and  stones  as  the  principal  instruments  of 
death,  before  the  use  of  iron,  and  probably  before  the  invention  of  bows 
and  arrows.  The  practice  of  stoning  persons  to  death  had  not  ceased 
in  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

But  the  principal  instrument  for  killing  enemies,  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  world,  was  the  club.  Hence  the  story  of  Hercules,  who  performed 
mighty  feats  with  his  club.  The  story,  when  stripped  of  fiinciful 
circumstances,  is  simply  this :  In  rude  a^s,  every  leader  of  a  band  of 
soldiers  or  freebooters  was  armed  with  a  huge  club ;  and  the  stoutest 
and  boldest  fellow  was  elected  to  be  chieftain.  Hence  we  read  of  many 
persons  called  by  the  name  Hercules. 

From  this  use  of  the  club  among  savage  tribes  originated  the  scepter^ 
the  ensign  of  royalty.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  shape  of  the 
scepter  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  many  war  clubs  from  the  South 
Seas,  which  are  now  seen  in  our  cabinets.  I  know  not  that  this  story 
of  Hercules  has  ever  before  been  explained.  It  is  a  confirmation  of 
this  explanation,  that  the  Latin  Scipio^  a  word  of  the  same  elements,  and 
probably  of  the  same  origin  as  scepter^  signifies  a  stick  or  staff 

It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  s^ise  of  words,  that  we  are  able 
to  account  for  the  connection  of  words  which  express  very  diflferent 
saises.  Thus  the  Latin  cano^  to  sing,  and  caneo^  to  be  white,  are  from 
the  same  radix.  The  radical  sense  is  to  shoot  or  drive,  by  which  signi- 
fication was  expressed  the  shooting  of  the  morning  light,  or  in  .general 
the  radiation  oi  light,  fVom  which  proceeds  the  sense  of  white  ;  and  to 
sing  is  to  shoot,  drive  or  strain  forth  the  voice. 

That  such  is  the  primary  sense  of  speaking  as  well  as  of  singing,  we 
have  indisputable  evidence  in  the  Latin  pello,  to  drive,  f^om  which  is 
formed  appello,  to  call,  and  hence,  through  the  French,  we  have  appeal. 
Hence  also  peal,  a  burst  of  thunder,  and  the  sound  of  a  bell. 

So,  in  Hebrew,  the  radical  sense  of  ->m  davar,  a  word,  is  a  driving* 
Hence  it  signifies  also  a  thing,  matter,  business^  that  which  arrives,  like 
thing ;  also  a  plague  or  pestUence,  So  plague  is  fVom  Latin  plaga^  a 
stroke,  from  driving  or  fbtce,  Greek  vX9)r9.  80  we  call  a  severe 
calamity  a  stroke ;  and  afBiction  is  from  Latin,  fligo,  to  strike  or  dash 
against;  English to/(^^. 

The  utility  of  finding  the  radical  meaning  of  words,  is  remarkably 
obvious  in  the  different  significations  of  the  oriental  ni  barak.  This 
word  in  Hebrew  is  rendered  to  bless  and  to  curse.  How  can  such 
opposite  senses  be  deduced  from  the  same  primary  signification  %  The 
met  presents  no  difficulty  to  a  person  well  versed  in  etymology.  The 
same  word  in  Arabic  signifies  also  to  bless,  to  bend  the  knees,  and  to 
rain  violently ;  also  to  rush,  to  assail.  These  fiicts  show  that  the  pri- 
mary sense  is  to  rush,  or  drive ;  that  the  utterance  of  the  human  voice,  is  a 
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driving,  or  pouring  forth  of  words,  and  that  this  art  has  been  appropriated 
both  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense,  that  is,  to  words  uttered  in  blessing  and  in 
cursing.  Perhaps  in  the  latter  use,  the  sense  would  be  better  expressed 
by  railings  or  reproach.  The  Latin  precor,  probably  from  this  radix, 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  oriental  word. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  not  understanding  the  radical  sense,  and  the 
diflerent  modes  of  applying  it,  some  lexicoc'raphers  and  translators  of 
the  Scriptures  have  contended  that  the  word  never  expresses  cursing, 
and  of  course  that  the  word  in  Job.  ii.  9,  which,  in  our  version,  is  ren- 
dered curse,  ought  to  be  rendered  bless,  '  Bless  God  and  die.'  It  is 
thus  rendered  in  the  Italian  version  of  Diodati,  and  in  the  French 
version,  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  But  undoubtedly 
our  English  version  of  the  word  is  correct. 

British  writers  on  law,  in  consequence  of  mistaking  the  etymology 
of  the  word  fee,  have  erected  the  feudal  system  on  a  false  foimdation. 
Supposing  tne  word  fee  to  be  the  same,  when  it  signifies  emolument, 
and  when  it  signifies  a  tenure  of  lands,  or  particular  estate,  they  have 
ascribed  the  grant  of  feuds  to  a  wrong  cause,  and  considered  them  as 
revrards  for  past  services,  when  in  &ct,  they  were  estates  in  trust,  grant- 
ed to  secure  future  services.  Fee,  emolument,  is  from  the  Saxon  fea, 
orfeo,  money,  originally  cattle,  the  Gterman  vieh;  but  fee,  an  estate,  is 
a  contraction  of  the  Latin  fides,  Spanish  fe.  An  estate  in  fee,  was  ori- 
ginally an  estate  in  fide,  in  trust. 

In  like  manner  theologians  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  for  atonement,  cafar  or  cofar.  The  similarity  of  this 
word,  to  the  English  word  cover,  led  lexicographers  and  commentators 
to  conclude  these  words  to  be  radically  one;  that  the  English  word 
was  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  that  the  original  meaning  of  atone- 
ment in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  cover  for  sins.  This  opinion  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  reference  to  the  ark ;  the  word, 
in  that  application,  being  used  for  pitch,  or  the  material  which  wns  used 
for  paying  over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ark.     Gren.  c.  xiv. 

But  by  inspecting  the  word  in  the  cognate  dialects,  Chaldee  and  Arabic 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  to  separate, 
remove,  or  drive  ofi!*:  and  thus  in  its  sense  of  atonement,  it  signifies 
purification,  the  rejection  of  whatever  defiles.  Hence  it  is  applied  to 
the  sanctuary  or  holy  place,  the  altar  and  tabernacle.  Hence  the  word 
coffer,  in  Arabic,  is  used  to  denote  the  Hottentots  in  Africa,  who  rejected 
or  denied  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 

These  examples  will  be  sufiicient  to  show  the  use  and  importance  of 
etymology,  when  rightly  understood  and  applied,  But  this  is  a  field  of 
in(|uiry,  which  is  yet  very  imperfectly  explored.  Even  the  German 
philologists,  who  have  done  much  for  interpretation,  have  very  limited 
and  imperfect  views  of  the  primary  signification  of  words,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  sigm'fication  has  been  applied,  in  derivative  senses. 

In  my  next  numbBr,  I  shall  treat  of  the  Orthography  of  the  English 
language. 

New -Haven,  JanuKuyt  1836. 
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FLOWERS   IN  AUTUMN. 

BY  TBS  AUTHOR  OP  '  omr  RIVBBS,'    *THX  TSMA6SSE,'    *  THE  PABTIBAN,'  ETC. 

I. 

SwKXT  rosea,  that  alone,  beneath  the  skv, 

The  mellow  sky  of  Autumn,  are  of  all 
Life's  and  rememoer'd  nature's  blandishments 

Purest  and  sweetest,  —  ye  shall  happy  fall 
Into  a  yellow  sickliness,  and  die. 
The  gentle  heart  that  loyes  your  luxury, 
Deeming  ye  pilfipims  from  some  sweeter  sky, 

Tnis  might  appal ; 
But  that  your  purple  hues  and  delicate  scents 
Have  taken  up  abode  with  Memory  — 
She  will  not  let  ye  fly ! 

u. 

Upon  your  broken  stalk, 

Hun^,  drooping  in  her  tears  and  desolate^ 
Sadly,  m  wild  but  well-accustomed  walk, 

She  mourns  your  hapless  fate } 
Well  she  remembers,  when^  in  eariy  spring, 

The  swallow  won  his  win^ ; 
How  she  has  sought,  in  thought'imprison'd  mood, 

Your  solitude,  — 
Glad  to  behold  ye,  speechless  monitors, 
Having  a  sweet,  sad  sorrow,  too,  Uke  hers. 

III. 

And  ye  repaid  her,  —  well  repaid,  in  kind  — 

For  where,  in  what  far  vale. 
Where  summer's  infant  warbler,  from  a  thrbat, 
Bursting  with  joyous  scream  and  attic  note, 

Poura  to  the  bloominff  year  his  garrulous  tale,  -^ 
Could  she  have  strajT'cT to  find 

Odour  like  that  ye  lavished  to  the  gale. 
At  the  warm  instance  of  the  Southern  windl 

rv. 

Ye  shudder  not  to  die — 
Ye  struggle  not  to  fly, 
With  feeble  veamings  strivmg  to  oppose 
The  blight  tnat  o'er  ye  blows. 
Sure  some  true  instinct  bids  ye  moralize, 
And  fits  ye  to  restore  to  the  pure  skies 

The  sweets  we  know  ye  by ! 

And,  meekly,  to  your  doom, 
Ye  bend  to  meet  the  sunmioning  of  Death, 
And,  with  no  murmuring  breath,  — 
Save  when  the  harbor'a  zephyr  frt>m  ye  goes  — 

Resign  ye  your  rich  bloom ! 

V. 

Ah,  happy  thus  to  fall,  — 

^o  melt  into  the  sleep  of  earth,  and  all,  — 

The  long  repose,  the  prelude  calm  of  heaven. 

Ah,  sweet  the  instinct  given. 

That  takes  trom  Death  his  dart. 

And  schools  the  throbbins  and  impatient  heart. 
Calmly  with  life,  —  its  httleliopes,  its  toys, 
Of  sweetest  promise^  and  most  cheering  noise,  — 

Unmurmuring  thus,  like  ye,  sweet  flowers,  to  part  1 
And  such  hath  been  your  teaching  —  this,  I  feel, 

Afl^  with  a  pictured  gaze,  I  fondly  look. 

Upon  your  leaves,  where^  as  in  written  book, 
A  pure  philosophy  ye  do  reveal,  — 

So  were  ye  uncomplaining  called  to  die^ 

And  yidd  your  parting  odours  to  the  sky* 

CkmrUttmi,  (S.  C.)  W.  O.  8. 

VOL.  TIL  32 
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THE  PEZHOOTAH  WECHASHTAH: 

OR    INOIAM    MACXCIAWS    AN     A  U  T  H  B  M  T I C    STOET    OF  THE    'FAE    WEST.' 

The  sun  threw  its  meridian  glare  over  the  wide  prairie  to  very  little 
vegetable  purpose,  —  for  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  or  even  a  blade  of  grass, 
was  to  be  seen.  The  deep  snow,  unbroken,  save  here  and  there  by  a 
dot  in  which  its  dazzling  brightness  forbade  the  eye  to  recognise  a  buf- 
fiilo,  seemed  like  an  ocean  of  radiance.  There  were  no  features  in  the 
landscape  to  excite  the  particular  attention  of  the  traveler  —  no  moun- 
tains, no  rocks,  no  precipices ;  but  the  taut  ensemble  was  sublime  from 
its  dreary  vastness.  Dreary  as  it  was,  it  had  its  tenants.  Love,  Hate, 
Envy,  and  Ambition,  had  their  dwelling,  even  in  that  cheerless  desert. 
In  the  leathern  camp  there  pitched,  was  a  heart  as  bold,  a  pride  as  over- 
weening, and  an  intellect  as  subtle,  as  gave  Napoleon  and  Mahomet 
sway  over  the  destinies  of  millions. 

A  hundred  conical  leathern  tents  had  poured  forth  their  occupants, 
for  the  air  was  still  and  warm,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  January. 
But  the  tents  were  not  struck,  nor  the  dogs  harnessed.  The  horses 
continued  to  turn  up  the  snow,  in  search  of  provender,  unmolested. 
Nevertheless,  the  confusion  was  great.  Children  screamed,  women 
scolded,  dogs  howled,  and  men  spoke  in  the  tones  of  those  who  have 
suffered  a  wrong,  and  who  know  that  the  offender  is  out  of  present 
reach.  But  there  was  that  in  each  warlike  countenance  which  told 
that  vengeance  was  only  deferred. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  women  had  cleared  the  snow  from  a  large  cir- 
cular spot  of  ground,  skins  were  placed  for  seats,  and  a  small  fire  was 
lighted  in  the  middle.  The  pipe  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the 
swarthy  warriors  proceeded  to  discuss  two  important  questions :  *  Who 
had  stolen  half  the  horses  of  the  band,  over  night,  and  what  course 
should  be  taken,  with  regard  to  the  thieves  f 

The  scouts  who  had  been  out,  declared  that  so  deep  had  been  the  &11 
of  snow  in  the  night,  they  had  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  whatever  of 
the  marauders;  and  the  assembly  was  about  to  break  up,  uncertain 
whether  to  blame  the  Pawnees,  the  Chippeways,  or  the  Assinneboins, 
but  determined  to  exact  a  bloody  retribution,  from  each  and  all  of  them, 
when  another  runner  came  in,  and  craved  to  be  heard.  The  substance 
of  his  report  created  not  a^  little  amazement.  He  had  been  farther  than 
others  amrointed  to  the  same  service,  and  had  come  upon  the  place 
where  the  thieves  had  stopped.  Under  the  trees,  he  had  discovered 
some  of  their  foot-marks,  which  the  snow  had  covered  elsewhere,  and 
was  assured  that  they  were  white  men ;  in  confirmation  whereof,  he 
produced  a  hatchet,  which  th<^  had  left  behind  them,  with  a  carved 
helve,  and  of  a  make  very  cKfierent  fi'om  those  used  by  the  Indians. 
His  auditors  were  wild  with  {i^onishment.  A  white  man  steal  a  horse  f 
Those  who  had  always  censured  the  praiseworthy  practice  of  horse- 
stealing* were  surely  coming  to  their  senses,  and  it  was  time  to  look 
afler  them,  or  they  would  know  almost  as  much  as  the  Dahcotahs. 
before  long.  And  then,  that  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of 
Pembina,  whom  they  eould  destroy  as  easily  as  a  boy  crushes  an  egg- 
shell, should  dare  to  commence  hostilities,  or  make  war  in  any  way, 
save  by  lying  and  cheating  f  —  who  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  I 
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One  wild-looking  warrior  instantly  started  up,  and  proposed  that  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  camp  should  proceed  directly  to  bum 
Pembina,  and  kill  and  scalp  the  settlers.  But,  though  he  dilated  with 
much  unction  upon  the  honor  to  be  won,  and  the  plunder  to  be  obtained, 
it  was  still  a  moot  question.  The  snow  was  too  deep,  the  supply  of 
buffalo  was  unusually  precarious,  and  there  was  some  danger  in 
attacking  a  town  defended  by  a  fort,  with  cannon,  though  that  foit 
was  a  mere  stockade.  Beside,  it  would  injure  the  trade,  and  perhaps 
some  hundreds  of  the  half-breed  hunters  would  take  part  with  the 
whites.  The  voices  being  nearly  equally  divided,  it  was  proposed  to 
send  for  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah,  or  Medicine  Man. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  that,  with  the  Indians,  the  healing 
and  magic  arts  are  intimately  blended.  The  physician  compounds  and 
exhibits  his  medicines  with  superstitious  rites  and  incantations.  God 
is  not  the  only  object  whom  the  savage  sees  in  the  clouds  and  hears  in 
the  wind.  Fancy  peoples  the  earth,  the  air,  the  waters,  and  most  inani- 
mate objects,  with  invisible  and  intangible  forms,  the  dread  or  attraction 
of  which  often  have  as  powerful  an  efiect  on  the  poor  native,  as  the  air- 
drawn  dagger  had  on  Macbeth.  Every  thing  that  operates  on  a  disease, 
every  thing  that  is  supernatural,  and  in  short,  every  thing  that  he  can- 
not understand,  is  to  him  a  medicine. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  had  been  holding 
council  with  his  own  dark  thoughts,  in  his  tent,  which  was  the  best 
and  most  spacious  in  the  camp.  None  but  himself  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  sacred  precinct  by  the  door.  All  others,  whose  occasions 
brought  them  thither,  even  nis  sultanas,  were  obliged  to  creep  under 
the  skirt  of  the  tent,  in  token  of  reverence.  The  chief  of  the  tribe 
would  not  have  dared  to  enter  otherwise,  or  without  permission  first 
obtained.  The  tent  was  painted,  outside  and  in,  with  iSgures  of  imagi- 
nary creatures,  more  hideous  than  the  griffins  and  dragons  of  heraldry; 
and  at  the  door  waved  a  white  bannaret,  on  which  was  depicted  a  rude 
resemblance  of  a  human  skeleton.  Here,  reclining  on  his  medicine-bag^ 
sat  the  famed  and  feared  Medicine  Man  of  the  Dahcotahs,  smoking  a 
pipe  four  feet  long,  whose  stem  was  adorned  with  hair  that  had  at  no 
remote  date  grown  on  a  Chippeway  cranium. 

The  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  a^;ed, 
withered  personages,  whom  the  word  sorcerer  suggests  to  the  mind. 
His  stature  was  almost  gigantic  —  his  proportions  were  perfect.  His 
action  and  expression  were  ever  graceful,  and  at  times  dignified  and 
noble.  A  high,  expanded  forehead  gave  token  of  what  was  behind  it ; 
his  nose  was  aquiline.  All  Indians  have  good  eyes,  but  his  mi^ht 
have  blinded  the  basilisk.  The  lower  part  of  his  iace  was  more  ftuly 
developed  than  is  often  seen,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  fierce  and  sen- 
sual cast  to  the  whole  countenance.  His  age,  to  a  European  eye, 
might  be  thirty ;  but  an  Indian,  or  one  accustomed  to  Indians,  would 
have  pronounced  him  ten  years  older. 

The  interior  of  the  tent  indicated  nothing  less  than  the  dwelling  of  a 
man  of  religion.  His  gun,  lance,  and  shield  were  there,  as  well  as 
several  bows,  which  few  arms  but  their  owner's  could  bend,  and  as 
many  quivers  of  arrows,  —  certain  death  to  Blackfoot  or  buffalo ;  for  the 
Medicine  Man,  when  he  chose  it,  was  as  formidable  a  hunter  and  war- 
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rior  as  sorcerer.     Horse  gear,  rich  skins,  and  an  abundance  of  culinary 
utensils,  completed  the  paraphernalia  of  the  tent 

The  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  did  not  often  hunt.  Fear  and  reverence 
supplied  his  tent  with  the  choicest  morsels.  He  did  not  often  wield 
lance,  gun,  or  bow  in  battle :  it  gave  him  no  pleasure  to  enter  into  com-> 
petition,  where  he  might  be  equalled  or  excelled  —  and  to  have  excelled 
others,  might  have  excited  envy.  Nor  did  he  care  to  exert  himself  to 
effect  petty  results.  It  would  have  gratified  him  little  to  have  pro- 
claimed at  the  war-post  that  he  had  shot  an  unsuspecting  foe  from  an 
ambush,  or  butchered  a  helpless  woman  or  infant.  Not  that  humanity 
entered  into  his  calculations :  such  exploits  were  beneath  his  pride.  He 
seldom  spoke  in  council,  or  entered  into  fiimiliar  conversation.  Indeed, 
he  confined  himself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  his  own  lodge  ;  for  his  rude 
wisdom  told  him,  that  familiarity  must  necssarily  breed  contempt.  The 
name  of  chieC  warrior,  or  hunter,  was  to  him  matter  of  scora  or  indif- 
ference ;  though,  when  he  took  the  field.  Death  spoke  from  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun,  or  hissed  on  the  point  of  his  shaft --^  and  he  was  obeyed  as 
never  was  chief  before  or  since. 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  the  Medicine  Man  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  Chippeways,  who  sold  him  to  a  Hudson's  Bay  trader, 
who  carried  him  to  Montreal,  and  sold  him  to  a  Catholic  priest.  This 
worthy  man  was  one  of  a  mission  sent  to  the  extreme  west  for  the  pious 
purpose  of  converting  and  civilizing  wild  partridges,  and  having  fiiiled 
in  this,  he  conceived  the  more  ridiculous  idea  of  converting  a  wild 
Indian.  The  young  savage  evinced  no  lack  of  capacity  or  docility.  He 
was  baptized,  and  during  the  &\e  years  he  remained  in  Montreal, 
acquired  some  tincture  of  humane  learning.  But  twist  a  young  tree  as 
you  may,  it  still  seeks  its  native  bent.  One  morning  one  of  the  Indian's 
fellow-students  was  found  stiff  and  stark  on  the  door-stone,  where  he  had 
probably  been  lying  some  hours,  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  his  reputed 
murderer  was  no  where  to  be  found.  About  a  month  after,  he  appeared, 
a  thousand  miles  off,  among  his  tribe.  Broadcloth  and  breeches  were 
discarded  forever,  and  the  book  gave  place  to  the  gun,  the  bow,  and  the 
spear. 

Shortly  after,  having  killed  and  scalped  an  enemy,  and  foretold  an 
eclipse,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  man  and  a  necromancer  of  no 
mean  order,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Grand  Medicine,  the  Free-ma- 
sonic institution  of  his  tribe.  He  also  foretold  the  deaths  of  several  per- 
sons who  had  become  obnoxious  to  him,  and  as  these  invariably  came  to 
pass,  it  was  considered  certain  that  he  held  communication  with  the 
invisible  world  ;  though  there  be  some  ill-disposed  persons,  who  pre- 
tend that  one  Cameron  furnished  him,  yearly,  with  a  store  of  choice 
poisons,  some  quick,  and  others  of  slow  operation.  Such  is  ever  the 
lot  of  the  exalted.  Set  up  a  cap  on  a  pole,  and  some  one  will  be  sure  to 
pelt  a  stone  at  it.     The  Indians,  good  souls,  had  no  suspicion  of  him. 

An  accident  raised  his  reputation  still  higher.  A  large  party  of  his 
tribe  assisted  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Sandusky,  so  gallantly  and  success- 
fully defended  by  Colonel  Croghan.  The  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  was 
among  them,  and  received  a  very  small  rifle  bulletin  the  very  centre  of 
his  forehead.  As  he  happened  to  be  looking  up  at  the  moment,  the  ball 
slid  round  his  skull,  under  the  scalp,  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  his 
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head.*  His  lon^  hair  concealed  the  passage  of  the  shot,  and  he  ever 
after  hoasted  that  he  was  proof  against  lead  and  steel,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction. Seeing  is  helieving.  The  Indians  had  seen  him  shot 
through  the  head,  without  falling.  So,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  cures  and 
juggling  tricks,  such  as  putting  his  hand  in  hoiling  water  without  scald- 
ing, getting  free  from  the  strictest  honds  without  assistance,  etc.,  he 
established  himself  in  almost  despotic  authority  over  his  people. 

Fortune  seemed  to  favor  him.  We  remember  when  he  was  called 
to  the  relief  of  a  trader  by  the  name  of  Moore.  The  man  had  an 
abscess  in  his  throat,  was  in  great  pain,  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  three 
days.  He  held  Indian  doctors  in  utter  contempt,  and  it  was  not  till 
nature  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  that  he  yielded  to  importunity,  and 
allowed  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  to  be  brought  in.  After  some 
magic  ceremonies,  the  man  of  art  began  a  dance,  in  which  he  threw 
himself  into  such  grotesque  attitudes,  that  the  patient,  agonized  as  he 
was,  could  not  restrain  a  hearty  laugh.  The  abscess  broke  in  the 
effort,  —  the  trader  arose  and  walked,  —  and  the  savages  triumphed  in 
the  superiority  of  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  over  the  white  medicine 
men.f 

Once  only  was  the  Medicine  Man  foiled,  and  even  then  his  match- 
less effrontery  and  the  credulity  of  his  people  bore  him  out.  Having 
been  bound  hand  and  foot,  he  was  put  into  a  small  tent  by  himself, 
where  he  contrived  to  extricate  himself  in  a  very  few  minutes.  A  white 
man  who  was  present,  and  who  had  been  bred  a  sailor,  offered  a  bet,  that 
if  he  were  allowed  to  tie  the  knots,  all  the  spirits  of  the  Indian  mythology 
would  not  loosen  them.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  magi- 
cian was  made  fast.  After  trying  his  best,  for  upward  of  an  hour,  he 
fairly  gave  out,  and  covered  his  defeat,  by  declaring  that  the  mariner 
was  also  a  great  medicine  man,  and  that  one  of  the  craft  could  not  con- 
tend against  another!  To  prove  this,  he  proposed  to  the  white  to  change 
places  with  him,  which  was  thankfully  declined.  Nevertheless,  the  tar 
gained  great  esteem  among  the  Indians  for  his  supposed  occult  abilities. 

But  to  return  to  our  tale.  The  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  was  sitting 
in  his  tent,  as  we  have  related,  while  the  council  convened,  and  thus  he 
soliloquized : 

*The  fools! — the  senseless  dogs! — ay,  truly,  they  are  dogs  in 
comparison  with  myself,  for  I  use  them  as  such.  If  another  strike 
them,  he  is  requited  with  a  stab,  but  from  me  they  endure  it  tamely. 
They  counsel  together!  —  they!  Well,  let  them! — but,  if  their 
counsels  do  not  please  me,  I  will  make  their  wisdom  vain,  with  a  w^ord. 
And  yet  they  submit  not  to  me,  but  to  my  friends,  the  good  and 
evil  spirits.  Fools! — there  is,  there  c^n  be,  no  spirit  but  the  ready 
hand  and  the  unsparing,  determined  will.  Ha !  ha  1  —  that  I,  who 
have  conversed  with  spirits  for  twenty  years,  should  never  have  seen 
one !     How  many  have  perished  by  my  hands,  and  yet  they  all  rest 

*  This  actually  happened  to  another  man,  (a  very  distingaished  American  officer,) 
as  well  as  to  our  hero. 

t  Beibre  our  readers  laugh  at  the  Dalicotahs,  let  them  remember  the  almost  pre- 
cisely similar,  and  yet  more  ridiculous,  case  of  Mrs.  Mattingly,  who,  thirteen  years 
ago,  being  resident  at  Washington,  was  cured  of  an  abscess  by  the  prayers  of  the 
right  reverend  Prince  Bishop  Hohenlo^,  in  Germany.  The  Catholic  priests  all  cried 
'  a  miracle  !*  and  every  imported  vassal  of  St.  Peter  in  the  United  States  believed  them. 
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quietly  in  their  graves,  or  on  their  scaffolds.  Be  it  so.  Let  them  still 
fear  spirits ;  for  truly  they  have  one  among  them.  Let  them  still  serve 
that  spirit.  Why  should  I  hunt,  when  a  thousand  will  plod  the  prai- 
ries, and  die  in  the  drifts,  that  my  kettle  may  not  be  empty?  Why 
should  I  raise  my  hand,  when  so  many  shake  the  spear  at  my  bidding  % 

Why  should  I  marry  ? And  so  it  should  be.    The  dog,  and  the  horse, 

and  the  wild  bufialo  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  man,  who  has 
engines  to  take,  and  curbs  to  restrain  them ;  and  even  so  it  is  fitting  that 
the  souls  of  mud  and  clay  around  me  should  obey  my  guiding  hand, 
and  minister  to  my  vvill.  O,  Chankomanee,  my  son,  my  son  !  —  why 
can  I  not  bequeath  this  power  to  thee  !  Why  can  I  not  give  thee  thy 
father's  head,  for  his  hand  thou  hast* 

Here  the  meditations  of  the  magician  were  interrupted  by  three 
strokes  of  a  stick  on  the  outside  of  his  leathern  tabernacle,  the  usual 
form  of  requesting  admittance.  A  young  and  passably-handsome 
squaw  crept  in,  and  stood  before  him,  with  her  bands  folded,  and  her 
eyes  cast  down. 

'  Father,*  she  said,  *  the  thieves  are  discovered,  and  my  husband  is 
returned.' 

*  And  what  then  V  replied  the  sage.  *  If  he  had  returned  before  day, 
thou  wouldst  have  had  more  cause  to  be  thus  abashed.  But  fear 
nothing.  Thou  hast  acted  in  obedience  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  hast  no 
cause  for  fear  or  shame.  Thou  art  under  his  protection.  Thinkest 
thou  I  needed  the  tardy  information  of  thy  husband,  to  tell  them  where 
their  steeds  are  gone  ?  Long  ere  I  awakened  thee,  it  was  revealed 
to  me.' 

'  And  wherefore  did  you  not  admit  and  inform  them,  then,  my 
fether  V 

*  Silence,  woman!  Ask  not  for  knowledge  unfitting  thy  condition. 
Thou,  at  least,  shouldst  know  one  reason  why  they  were  not  admitted.' 

The  woman  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  After  a  pause,  she 
drew  from  under  her  robe,  the  hatchet  lost  by  the  marauders,  and 
timidly  said :  *  Father,  the  thieves  left  this  behind  ihem ;  and  great  part 
of  the  band,  with  the  chief  at  their  head,  are  for  riding  to  Pembina  to 
revenge  the  wrong.' 

*  That  shall  they  never  do,'  said  the  Medicine  Man.  *  The  Great 
Spirit  forbids  it,  for  it  is  not  the  hats*  of  Pembina,  who  have  the  horses. 
Well  do  I  know,  who  the  hatchet  belongs  to.  But  why,  foolish  woman, 
dost  thou  weep  V 

*  Because,  father,'  she  replied,  •  I  fear  for  thee.' 
The  wizzard  laughed. 

*  Laugh  not,'  she  said,  •  I  am  but  a  weak,  fond  woman,  but  I  speak 
not  with  a  forked  tongue.  Thou  knowest  that  my  husband  and  his  two 
brothers,  have  ever  thwarted  thy  will,  and  derided  thy  knowledge  and 
thy  wisdom.  Nay,  more;  my  husband  has  threatened,  that  he  will 
make  trial  of  thy  invulnerability,  the  first  time  thou  dost  cross  him  in 
council,  and  to-day  he  has  declared  for  war.  And  he  says,  that  if  no 
one  else  will  follow  liim,  he  will  himself,  and  alone,  bring  a  scalp  from 
Pembina.' 

*  Go,'  said  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah,  scornfully ;  *  the  snow  is  deep, 

*Men  with  hats.  — i.  e.  white  men. 
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and  his  feet  will  be  cold.  I  will  g^ve  him  moccasins  for  his  journey.' 
He  took  from  a  bag  a  pair  of  moccasins  and  socks,  and  handed  them  to 
his  paramour.  '  When  he  starts  for  Pembina,  and  not  before,  give  him 
these.  But,  as  thou  lovest  thy  life,  give  them  to  no  other,  or  let  mortal 
know  that  thou  hadst  them  from  me.  What  now  ?  —  is  there  aught 
more  ?  Fearest  thou  still,  and  thinkest  thou  that  the  spirits  who  do  my 
bidding  will  suffer  him  to  harm  me  V 

'  I  know  that  my  father  is  wise  and  terrible,'  replied  the  woman, 

•  but  still  I  fear  for  him.  Yet  it  is  not  that.  They  say — they  say,'  she 
stammered,  —  *that  he  is  to  marry  the  chiefs  daughter,  though  she  be 
betrothed  to  my  brother-in-law.' 

*  Heed  not  thou  that,'  returned  the  dangerous  man.  *  Many  wives  I 
may  have ;  for  I  must  strengthen  my  bands,  but  thou  art  my  only 
beloved.  Dry  thy  tears,  and  listen.  To-day  thy  husband  will  fire  his 
gun  at  me;  It  may  be,  twice.  Take  this  bullet.  Go  to  thy  lodge, 
draw  that  which  is  in  his  gun,  and  put  this  in  its  place.  Then,  if  he 
would  fire  again,  take  this  other  bullet  and  give  it  to  him.  Be  careful 
not  to  mistaKe  them.  And  now,  begone :  thou  hast  tarried  here  too 
long.  If  thou  dost  but  lisp  what  has  but  now  passed,  thy  tongue  shall 
cleave  to  thy  palate  I' 

The  woman  withdrew,  and  he  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  *  he 
never  spared  man  in  his  anger,  or  woman  in  his  lust,'  proceeded  to 
seek  the  council.  He  passed  the  messengers  on  his  way,  without 
deigning  to  listen  to  them,  and  burst  into  the  centre  of  the  assembly. 
Throwing  his  robe  from  his  massive  shoulders,  he  began : 

'  The  Great  Spirit  speaks  through  my  voice,  and  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  earth,  and  the  spirits  of  the  waters,  are  stirring 
within  me.  Go  not  to'  Pembina !  A  black  cloud  hangs  over  the  path» 
and  the  earth  yawns  at  the  end  of  it.  In  the  clouds  of  the  night,  a 
spirit  stood  by  me,  and  pointed  to  the  North,  and  I  looked,  and  our 
horses  were  not  among  our  English  brethern ;  therefore  strike  them  not. 
He  pointed  to  the  South,  and  I  looked,  and  lo !  a  score  of  mounted 
Long  Knives,  driving  our  cattle  before  them.  And  the  Spirit  withdrew, 
and  my  eyes  closed.  The  Northen  foot  is  of  lead,  the  war-eagle 
screams,  and  his  hunger  must  not  be  appeased.  Famine  is  in  the  land  — 
the  bufi^lo  roams  afar  —  no  powder,  no  guns,  no  blankets.  The  Evil 
Spirits  gnash  their  teeth  —  men  faint  —  the  cannon  roars,  and  women 
and  children  shriek'  ■ 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  frantic  gestures,  and  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  he  continued  his  wild  and  incoherent  rhapsody,  every  sentence 
having  some  obscure  allusion  to  the  evils  to  be  apprehendea  from  the 
measure  proposed.     At  last  he  fell,  as  if  exhausted. 

*  He  has  not  been  out  of  his  lodge  for  three  days,'  said  an  Indian,  '  or 
spoken  with  any  one,  and  yet  he  Knows  what  has  happened,  and  who 
has  done  it  f 

*  Look !'  cried  another,  *  he  has  gotten  the  hatchet  that  the  Elk-at-Bay 
brought  in.  A  moment  ago,  it  lay  by  the  council-fire,  and  no  one  has 
touched  it !' 

The  Elk-atpBay  rose  and  delivered  himself  in  the  plain,  simple  terms 
in  which  an  Indian  always  expresses  his  thoughts,  unless  when  about 
to  perpetrate  a  premeditated  speech.     *  Foolish  though  they  be,'  said  he, 

•  in  some  things,  the  men  with  hats  are  wiser  than  we.     They  laugh  at 
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spirits,  and  so  do  I.  I  neyer  saw  one.  No  spirit  ever  did  me  ffood  or 
harm,  and  I  do  not  think  they  can  ;  for  the  Great  Spirit  himself  is  too 
benevolent  in  his  nature  to  afflict  the  creatures  of  his  hand,  who  have 
woes  enough  of  their  own.  Our  Father  can  untie  himself,  when 
bound,  and  dip  his  hand  in  scalding  water  unhurt,  and  so  can  I,  though 
no  spirit  helps  me.  The  spirit  who  hath  spoken  with  him  is  either  a 
dream  or  a  lying  spirit.  It  has  told  him  that  the  Big  Knives,  and  not 
the  people  of  Pembina,  have  stolen  our  horses.  What  likelihood? 
Behold,  Pembina  is  but  a  day's  journey,  and  the  Big  Knives  are  forty 
sleeps  off.  We  do  not  go  so  far  to  ste^  horses  ourselves.  But  our 
&ther  loves  rich  gifts,  and  the  people  in  the  North  have  bestowed  many 
on  him,  and  doubtless  it  was  one  of  their  spirits  who  whispered  to  him 
to  leave  this  great  injury  unrequited,  and  so  our  wives  and  in&nts  must 
starve,  that  his  stomach  may  be  filled,  and  his  back  covered.  It  shall 
not  be  so.  /  will  go  to  Pembina,  if  I  go  alone,  and  if  I  get  not  some 
recompense  for  my  three  horses,  I  will  leave  my  body  there. 

*  Our  Father  is  wiser  than  I,  and  certainly  can  foresee  many  things 
as  clearly  as  I  can  tell  when  it  will  rain,  and  when  be  dry.  He  says 
his  head  will  not  be  harmed  by  a  bullet.  Perhaps  the  Big  Knives  do 
not  load  their  guns  heavily,  but  if 

Here  the  bold  speaker  was  interrupted,  and  as  his  views  were  con- 
siderably above  the  intellect  of  his  hearers,  his  speech  elicited  a  general 
grunt  of  disapprobation.  Slowly  and  heavily  the  Pezhootah  Wechash- 
tah  gathered  himself  up,  as  he  interrupted  the  Eik-at-Bay.  *  Stay,' 
he  cried,  *  the  cloud  that  darkened  my  spirit  is  departed,  but  the  flash 
that  illumed  it  still  glows.  The  lying  spirit  who  told  me  whither  the 
horses  are  gone,  has  told  me  what  you  were  about  to  say.  You  would 
have  proposed  to  me  to  stand  your  fire,  to  prove  that  the  Great  Spirit  is 
not  careful  of  my  safety.  I  know  why  you  seek  my  death,  but  though 
your  heart  is  weak  and  you  deceived,  do  not  dare  me  to  the  proof 

*  I  do  dare  you  to  it,'  replied  the  stubborn  Elk. 

*  Be  it  so,  then,'  said  the  Medicine  Man :  and  turning  to  the  Elk's 
wife,  with  a  gl§nce  of  intelligence,  he  desired  her  to  bring  her  husband's 
gun. 

*  It  was  well  loaded  this  morning,'  said  the  Elk,  and  if  the  ball  goes 
not  through  him,  my  hand  and  eye  are  no  better  than  an  old  woman's.' 

His  wife  handed  him  the  gun,  and,  not  without  trembling,  saw  the 
sorcerer  bare  his  broad  chest  within  twenty  yards  of  its  muzzle.  All 
remonstrances  were  imheeded  alike  by  both  disputants.  The  Pezhootah 
Wechashtah  stood  firm,  and  the  EUc  looked  needfully  to  his  flint  and 
priming.  He  deliberately  leveled  his  piece ;  the  sorcerer  stood  firm  as 
a  rock.  He  fired,  and  the  ball  was  distinctly  heard  to  whistle  through 
the  prairie,  but  the  mark  still  stood  erect,  untouched,  without  the  stirring 
of  a  muscle.     A  shout  of  admiration  rent  the  welkin. 

*  There  is  some  trick  in  this,'  said  the  Elk,  with  an  air  of  deep  morti- 
fication. '  Has  my  eye  lost  its  clearness,  or  my  hand  its  steadiness  1 
We  shall  see.' 

So  saying,  he  turned  to  his  wife,  who  stood  by  with  his  horn  and 
bullet-pouch,  and  demanded  another  ball,  with  which  he  re-loaded  his 
gun.  He  then  set  up  a  little  snow  shovel,  on  precisely  the  spot  where 
die  sorcerer  had  stood*  fired,  and  struck  it. 
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'  See  1'  said  the  Medicine  Man«  *  the  senseless  wood  weeps  blood  at  the 
impiety  of  your  first  attempt.'  * 

It  was  even  so.  The  bullet  had  recoiled  from  the  mark,  leaving  a  dark 
red  stain  where  it  had  struck.  All  present  were  lost  in  amazement. 
'  You  will  now  gfive  up  your  intention  of  going  to  Pembina  ?'  said  the 
Medicine  Mani 

*  I  have  said  it,  and  I  will  go/  replied  the  other. 

*The  foot  that  travels  that  road  will  never  return.  The  Spirit  that 
cannot  lie  has  said  itf'  rejoined  the  Medicine  IV&n. 

'  Then  he  may  also  have  said  that  I  am  resolved  to  fling  away  my 
body,'  answered  the  £lk< 

Even  those  minds  which  are  least  accessible  to  superstition,  are  some-* 
times  affected  by  it.  The  doomed  man  blackened  his  face  with  soot, 
arranged  his  arms,  took  a  change  of  moccasins,  and  departed,  singing 
his  death-song,  for  he  felt  assured  that  he  was  taking  the  war-path  for 
the  last  time.  A  few  days  after,  his  dead  body  was  found  in  a  wood  on 
the  river  Auz  Pares,  The  lower  limbs  were  frightfully  swollen,  and 
the  whole  body  was  purple.  Congelation  had  evidently  arrested  the 
process  of  decomposition,  while  the  subject  was  yet  alive. 

The  spring  advanced,  and  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  attaining  a  union  with  the  chiefs  daughter ;  *  for,'  said  the 
old  man, '  she  is  promised  to  Dahkinkeeah,  and  he  declares  that  he  witi 
be  the  death  of  me,  if  I  give  her  to  any  one  else.  And  he  is  just  like 
the  £lk*atpBay,  his  brother  —  very  determined,  and  likely  to  keep  his 
word.  I  would  advise  you  to  beware  of  him,  for  he  looks  upon  you  as 
the  cause  of  his  brother's  death,  and  you  will  do  wisely  not  to  anger  him? 
Thus  he  evaded  the  terrible  alliance  proposed,  though  the  Pezhootah 
Wechashtah's  reputation  had  been  somewhat  enhanced  by  the  discovery 
that  the  horses  of  the  tribe  had  actually  been  stolen  by  a  party  ol 
Americans,  as  he  had  stated.  These  enterprising  persons  had  taken  a 
drove  of  neat  cattle  across  the  prairies,  all  the  way  from  Charentoit, 
on  the  Missouri,  to  Pembina,  and  made  prize  of  the  horses  on  their 
return.  There  are  some  foolish  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  explain- 
ing every  thing  incomprehensiole  by  natural  causes ;  such,  no  doubt« 
will  say  that  the  Medicine  Man  might  very  well  have  &llen  in  with 
these  drovers,  in  one  of  the  solitary  rides  he  was  accustomed  to  take< 
He  was  no  fool^  they  will  affirm,  and  he  might  easily  have  recognised 
the  hatchet,  for  its  helve  was  remarkable,  and  he  was  very  capable  of 
putting  this  and  that  together,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion.  Such 
people  would  not  believe  that  the  moon  is  made  of  gteen  cheese,  though 
It  should  be  demonstrated. 

An  uncharitable  person  might  say,  too,  that  the  &ngs  of  the  rattle^ 
snake  retain  their  venom  years  after  extraction,  and  might  be  so 
arranged  in  a  pair  of  shoes  as  to  pricfk  the  wearer's  feet,  and  cause 
his  death ;  and  thus,  it  may  be  ufgeo,  the  Elk-at-Bay  might  have  come 
by  his  death.  But  it  is  held  that  every  man  ought  to  be  deemed  inno- 
cent, till  proved  guilty,  and  a  very  good  maxim  it  is.  Now,  as  the 
Mediicine  Man  never  was  convicted,  or  even  tried,  for  this  crime,  it  i» 


*  We  could  easily  explain  how  these  results  might  hare  been  effected,  but  then  -^ 
our  readers  would  ble  as  wise  as  we.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  moke  abuUet  miss^or 
to  bring  Uood  out  of  a  plonk. 
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UAfiur  to  soppose  tbai  be  comioitted  it.  Beside,  his  own  people  never 
80  much  as  suspected  him ;  and  surely,  they  ought  to  know  most  about 
the  matter.  We  give  no  credit  to  speculations,  unsupported  by  a  shadow 
of  evidence. 

One  day  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah,  being  on  one  of  his  solitary  ram- 
blesy  met  a  third  brother  of  the  Elk-at-Bay,  not  yet  mentioned  in  this 
narrative.  This  young  man  had  been  absent  all  wmter,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Sioux  of  the  Missiasippi,  and  was  now  returning  to  his  &mily.  The 
Medicine  Man  was  the  first  of  his  band  whom  he  had  seen  for  a  year, 
and  well  had  it  been  if  they  had  not  met.  AAer  a  short  but  important 
conversation,  the  youth  turned  to  pursue  his  way,  when  the  treacherous 
sorcerer  shot  him  between  the  shoulders,  and  he  fell  dead.  The 
Shianne  was  then  up,  high  out  of  its  bed,  and  huge  masses  of  ice  were 
thronging  down,  crashing  and  rending  each  other,  tearing  up  larsfe 
trees^  and  grinding  them  to  pieces.  The  Medicine  Man  cast  the  body 
of  the  man  he  had  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered  into  the  fierce  current, 
which  quickly  ground  the  very  semblance  of  humanity  out  of  it. 

80011  after,  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah  had  one  of  his  periodical 
visions,  in  which  he  prophesied  the  extinction  of  the  whole  &mily  of 
the  £lk-at-Bay,  and  hinted  that  the  chief  and  his  kin  would  be  involved 
in  the  same  calamity,  if  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  were  not  soon 
obeyed.  Thus  the  old  man  was  excessively  annoyed,  and  placed,  as  it 
were,  between  two  fires.  On  the  one  hand,  were  the  resentment  of 
Dahkinkeeah,  his  child's  inclination,  and  his  own  promise,  —  on  the 
other,  superstitious  terror,  importunity,  threats,  and  gifts.  Worn  out, 
at  last,  the  chief  sought  an  interview  with  the  sorcerer. 

*  I  would  give  you  my  daughter,'  he  said,  *  but  in  truth,  I  dare  not. 
Though  I  am  old,  I  am  not  tired  of  living,  and  my  life  would  be  a 
short  one,  did  I  appear  voluntarily  to  injure  the  &mily  of  the  £lk-at-Bay. 
You  have  yourself  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  Great  Spirit's  will  that  you 
should  wed  my  daughter.  Now,  give  such  a  proof  of  the  divine 
command,  that  the  whole  tribe  shall  cry  shame  on  him  who  contra- 
venes it' 

*  If  I  do  80,  will  you  cease  to  be  disobedient  to  it  V  said  the  sage. 
The  chief  gave  assent,  and  departed. 

'  A  fine  chief  this,'  thought  the  Medicine  Man.  *  In  his  best  days 
he  was  a  slave,  instead  of  being  a  ruler,  as  I  am.  To  keep  his  name 
and  his  place,  he  sacrifices  all  that  makes  life  desirable.  To  prove  his 
generosity,  he  must  be  the  worst  fed,  lodged,  and  clad  in  his  tribe.  To 
prove  his  valor,  he  must  ever  be  in  the  way  of  blade  or  bullet  To 
preserve  what  little  influence  he  has,  he  must  study  the  humors  of  all, 
and  submit  to  them.  Such  are  our  chiefe.  Better  be  a  dog.  But  I — 
I  submit  to  nothing, —  I  make  no  sacrifice.  All  is  mine,  and  all  bend 
to  my  will.     One  fiunily  alone  resist  me  —  but  not  long  I' 

That  evening  saw  the  elders  of  the  band  convened  in  the  Pezhootah 
Wechashtah's  tent  His  rival,  too,  was  present.  The  pipe  passed 
round,  and  then  the  host  arose  and  spoke. 

*  This  old  man  has  asked  of  me  a  manifest  proof  that  it  is  God's  will 
he  should  give  me  his  daughter.  If  I  give  him  such  a  proof,  will  all 
here  consent  that  she  shall  be  mine  ?' 

AU  assented. 

'  Then  listen.     You  know  that  I  have  not  been  in  the  lower  country 
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for  years,  and  you  also  know  that  no  one  has  come  among  us  from 
thence  for  more  than  twelve  moons.     If  I  tell  you  what  is  on  any 
particular  spot  there,  will  that  be  such  a  proof  as  will  satisfy  you  V 
All  assented,  and  the  lover  added,  '  Yes,  for  the  thing  cannot  be' 

*  Well,  then,  do  some  of  you  name  the  spot' 

This  was  declined,  as  none  present  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
country. 

^  Then  I  must  name  the  place  myself  Six  paces  north  from  ike  «pot 
where  the  second  brook  crosses  the  road  through  the  Bois  Franc,  as 
you  go  from  the  Prairie  Aux  Fitches^  stands  a  hollow  oak  tree.  Send 
thither  a  runner,  and  in  that  tree  he  will  find  a  blanket,  a  pair  of  leggins, 

and' He  enumerated  several  other  articles.    Dahkmkeeah  himself 

admitted,  that  if  the  things  were  found,  as  described,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  Medicine  Man's  right  to  ask  and  have  whatever 
might  seem  good  unto  him. 

A  messenger  was  despatched  with  instructions,  and  in  about  a  month 
returned  with  the  goods,  which  he  had  found  as  oirected.  The  guesta 
were  bidden  to  the  wedding,  and  the  young  lady  most  concerned  retired 
to  the  woods  to  weep  (according  to  squaw  custom,)  and  to  take  leave  of 
her  disconsolate  lover. 

*  This  Medicine  Man,'  said  the  damsel,  '  must  indeed  have  a  spirit 
for  his  comrade.' 

*  If  he  has,'  replied  the  young  man,  *  it  must  be  an  evil  spirit  I 
never  heard  that  it  did  good  to  any  one.  It  would  be  a  good  deed  to 
drive  it  away  from  our  band.' 

'  If  it  be  an  evil  spirit,'  said  the  lady, '  it  is  so  much  the  more  t6  be 
feared.' 

*  Had  my  brother  been  afraid  of  evil  men  or  spirits,'  returned  Dah- 
kinkeeah,  '  he  would  have  been  alive  now.  There  are  no  cowards  m 
my  fiunily,  Wenoona.'     They  parted. 


The  guests  were  assembled,  the  feast  was  spread,  and  the  pipe  was 
smoked.  Nothing  remained  to  complete  the  nuptial  rites,  but  to  carry 
the  bride,  forcibly,  to  the  bridegroom's  tent  This  was  done,  and  the 
Medicine  Man  followed. 

He  entered,  and  found  the  chiefs  daughter  in  darkness,  but  not  in 
solitude.  At  her  side  stood  her  lover,  wim  a  sharp  arrow  drawn  to  the 
head.  He  remembered  his  brother's  experiment,  and  would  not  trust  to 
lead  and  gunpowder.  At  the  moment  the  Medicine  Man  darkened  the 
door,  the  shafb  was  buried  in  his  bosom,  to  the  very  feather. 

A  horse  stood  near,  tied  to  a  tree.  Dahkinkeeah  sprang  on,  the 
damsel  mounted  en  eraupe,  and  before  the  Pezhootah  Wechashtah'a 
fate  was  discovered,  they  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit. 

The  wounded  man  survived  his  wedding  but  three  days,  insisting  to 
the  last  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  band  of  tne  Evil  One.  According  to 
his  own  directions,  he  was  buried  on  horseback,  (that  is  sitting  on  a 
living  horse,  which  was  ingraved  with  him,)  on  the  top  of  a  high  blufi| 
commanding  a  long  reach  of  the  Shianne.  This  was  done,  that  he 
might  start  fair  in  the  other  world,  as  became  his  quality,  and  that  he 
might  have  the  earliest  view  of  his  friends,  the  traders,  coming  up  the 
river.  No  man  passes  that  way,  without  being  made  acquainted  with 
one  land-mark — The  Medicine  Man's  Grave. 
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TO  VIOLET 


LioBT  of  my  life  I — whflie'er  ihm,  art, 

TAy  spirit  fondlv  turns  to  thee ; 
And  every  pulse  mat  thrills  mv  heart, 

Is  thine  before  mine  owq  it  Se ; 
Thin^  in  the  dayvbeam's  blessed  light. 

And  thine,  at  eve's  delicious  hour. 
Thine,  underneath  the  shadowy  night,  -^ 

Aod  enreiT  aeasoQ  hath  some  powffr 
To  make  loe  thine  { 

60  wUl  the  cnnent  of  my  dare 

Be  still  to  make  me  more  thine  owni 
Thine  still  the  charms  I  loye  to  praise, 

Thy  voice  be  still  my  music's  tone : 
Tliine'mid  the  burning  hopes  of  youth, 

And  thine  as  manhood's  powers  unfold ; 
ThincL  all  my  soul-spring's  living  truth. 

Ana  time  but  shows  me  tested  gold,  — 
Still  ever  thine  1 


JTwitwfyi  t,  (JtfitMtr) 


A  REPUTATION 

OP  M.  H17MX*8  ABOUMSNT  AOAINGT  MIBACLXS. 


ay  THB  asv.  pasoBaioc  siAAsr,  d.  d^  raoToar  or  the  imrrKastTY  or  ramttTLTAMLu 


All  philosophers  have  remarked,  that  the  difficulty  in  the  proof  of  a 
miracle  arises  out  of  its  contrariety  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  ascertained 
by  our  experience  and  observation.  That  a  dead  man  should  be  restored 
to  life,  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  facts  which  we  witness  in  the  course  of 
our  afiairs,  that  it  requires  testimony  strongly  corroborated,  to  render 
such  an  event  credible.  Thus  far  is  acknowledged  by  all  intelligent 
men,  and  the  advocates  of  religion  think  they  meet  with  this  satis&c- 
tory  proof  in  reference  to  the  Gospel  miracles.  At  this  point  M.  Hume 
interposes,  and  undertakes  to  show,  that  no  human  testimony,  however 
corroborated,  can  authenticate  a  miracle.  Let  us  see  how  he  compasses 
his  conclusion.  His  argument  is  this :  All  our  knowledge  of  fects 
depends  upon  experience,  and  this  is  true,  even  of  that  derived  from 
human  testimony.  An  invariable  experience  amounts  to  certainty — a 
variable  experience,  to  different  degrees  of  probability.  Our  experi- 
ence of  the  uniform  laws  of  nature  is  invariable :  that  of  the  truth  of 
testimony  is  variable,  since  men  may  deceive  and  fiJsify.  In  the  case 
of  miracles,  therefore,  which  are  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature,  there 
is  an  invariable  experience,  amounting  to  certainty  against  them,  while 
there  is  in  their  favor  only  that  probability  which  is  founded  upon  our 
variable  experience  of  the  truth  of  testimony.  Here,  then,  will  ever  be 
certainty  in  knowledge  poised  against  probability,  and  the  argument 
complete  against  miracles.  Thb  argument  is  ingenious,  and  deserves  a 
more  satisfactory  answer  than  I  have  ever  seen.  The  learned  divines, 
who  have  adverted  to  it,  as  appears  to  me,  have  not  rightly  apprehended 
it,  and  could  of  consequence  have  furnished  no  complete  refutation. 
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The  whole  force  of  this  syllogism  turns  upon  this  single  proposition : 
that  our  experience  of  the  truth  of  human  testimony  always  rests  upon 
a  variable  ejcperience,  because  the  reports  of  witnesses  are  found  to  be 
fiilse  as  well  as  true.  This  is  an  arrant  sophism.  Because  men  some- 
times tell  fiilsehood,  does  it  follow  that  there  is  no  testimony  which 
amounts  to  certainty  1  M.  Hume  reasons  as  wisely  as  the  sons  would 
have  done,  at  the  death-bed  of  their  &ther,  in  the  fable,  who  was  furnish- 
ing them  an  admonition  to  unity  by  his  bundle  of  sticks,  had  they  ex- 
claimed, 'Father,  behold  these  sticks  may  separately  be  easily  broken,  and 
therefore,  when  united,  may  also  be  broken.'  The  &ther  would  have 
refuted  them,  by  an  appeal  to  &ct,  and,  as  he  did,  have  shown  them,  that 
when  taken  separately,  they  were  very  frangible,  but  when  united,  resis- 
ted his  utmost  strength.  Like  that  of  these  sons,  is  M.  Hume's  reason- 
ing, and  it  may  as  readily  be  refuted.  Because  the  separate  or  ordinary 
testimony  of  men  is  fallible  and  deceptive,  does  it  follow  that  there  is 
no  concurrence,  or  corroboration  of  testimony,  which  is  irrefragable, 
and  amounts  to  perfect  certainty  ?  When,  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  was  such  a  testimony  as  that  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
found  to  be  fiilse?  When  this  lesson  is  furnished  by  experience,  it  will 
be  time  enous^h  to  discredit  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  upon  the  ground 
that  their  authenticity  rests  upon  a  variable  experience,  or  mere  probabi- 
lity. As  &r  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  extended,  in  reference  to 
a  testimony  thu9  corroborated,  it  may  be  9aid  to  be  invariable  in  its 
&vor« 


THB  HUMMING-BIRD. 

Insect  bird  of  the  glowing  plume, 
Fairy  kinff  of  the  world  of  dIooixi, 
That  dhnkest  honey  and  rich  pernime 

From  thy  vassaia  in  bed  and  bower,  — 
Say,  did  the  rim  of  the  rainbow  fling 
"Those  regal  hues  on  thy  glowing  wing, 
That  gleam  as  thou  hangest  quivering 

O'er  the  cup  of  yon  dew-brimmed  flower  7 

Rays  from  all  ffems  of  the  rock  and  mine 

Seem  confused  in  that  crest  of  thine^ 

As,  a  moment  perched  on  yon  trelliced  vine, 

Thou  stayeat  thy  rapid  flight  i 
Safe  support  as  the  proudest  tree 
Would  to  the  foot  of  the  eagle  be, 
Doth  yon  slender  tendril  jrield  to  thee. 

Pf  or  bendfl  with  its  burthen  lighti 

Thou  art  gone !  —  thy  form  I  do  not  see, 
But  I  hear  thy  soothing  minstrelsy, 
•Sweeter  than  ever  the  toiling  bee 

Out-poured  from  her '  mellow  horn.' 
perchance  thou  piercest  the  jasmine's  cell. 
Or  drawest,  as  f^m  a  golden  well, 
From  the  amber  depths  of  the  lill/a  bell, 

Bright  tears  of  the  dewy  morn. 
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White  kiiitog  the  blofliomfi  of  gold  and  blue, 
Dost  thou  not  pilfer  each  gtorioua  hue, 
And  deeply  thy  tin  v  pluoies  imbue 

Wim  the  ooiora  from  nature  won  1 
But  nO|  — for  Flora  when  gayest  drest, 
Hath  not  a  tint  in  her  varied  vest 
Like  those  which  flash  fix>m  thy  jewelled  breasti 

In  the  blase  of  the  summer  sun. 

Lo !  thy  scented  feast  is  forever  spread  \ 
When  Northern  flowrets  are  pale  and  dead, 
Thou  to  a  sunnier  clime  art  fled, 

Where  their  beauty  forgets  to  fade. 
When  roses  steep  on  the  bending  stem, 
And  the  diamond  dews  all  their  leaves  b^m, 
Thou  veiiest  thy  head,  and  dost  dream  of  them 

Till  risetn  Night's  curtain  of  shade. 

Thou  hast  power  from  each  blossoming  thing 
Drops  of  the  richest  balm  to  wring, 
And  thy  life,  if  brief;  is  a  joyous  spring,  — 

A  bright  lapse  'neath  a  shadeless  sky. 
Not  so  with  Man  —  when  he  thinks  to  dip 
In  the  rose  of  Pleasure  his  glowing  lip, 
A  viper  stiuffs  as  he  stoops  to  sip. 

And  he  turns  away  to  sigh  ! 


AN   ACTOR'S   ALLOaUY. 


MUMBEE      riTE. 


Frederick  Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  comedy 
*  Bes^one  Dull  Care,'  complains  most  bitterly  of  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  dramatic  composition.  Reynolds  has  no  right  to  complain:  his 
pieces  are  pointless,  vapid,  and  monotonous,  and  owe  their  celebrity 
solely  to  the  talent  employed  in  their  personification.  The  same  cha- 
racters, plot,  and  incidents  run  through  all  his  works  ;  but  Lewis,  Mun- 
den,  ana  Cluick  gave  a  current  stamp  to  the  crude  mass,  and  made  it 
pass  as  sterling  ore. 

But  if  Reynolds,  with  such  powerful  auxiliaries,  and  such  unbounded 
luck,  found  the  profession  of  a  playwright  full  of  annoyances  and  dis- 
agreeables, how  must  they  effect  a  young,  enthusiastic  mmd,  unfriended 
and  unknown,  and  with  a  share  of  that  ill-fortune  which  generally 
attends  the  sons  of  genius  in  the  onset  of  their  career  ?  Why  have  we 
so  few  first-rate  dramatic  writers  at  the  present  day  ?  .  Why  should  not 
the  lights  of  learning  burn  their  votive  lamps  before  Thaiia  and  Mel- 
pomene, in  whose  trains  follow  every  sister  muse  ?  Is  it  not  as  proud 
a  thing  to  rank  as  classmate  with  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  Ben  Jonson, 
Massinger,  and  Knowles,  as  with  Milton,  Cowper,  Southey,  and  Cole- 
ridge %  The  amphibii  of  the  tribes,  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Byron, 
Scott,  Moore,  etc.,  are  but  so  many  instances  in  proof)  that  tbe  drama 
would  attract  the  attention  of  men  of  genius  in  a  greater  degree,  but  for 
the  many  distressing  annoyances  or  *  difficulties,'  as  Reynolds  calb 
them  ;  and  on  these  difficulties  I  shall  take  the  liberty  discursively  to 
enlarge. 
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Successful  dramatists  hare  getierally  been  as  well  paid  as  any  other 
class  of  authors.  Qoldsmith  made  as  much  money  by  one  of  his  come< 
dies,  *She  Stoops  to  Ccmquer/  as  he  did  by  his  three  Histories  of 
England.  Reynolds  received  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  each 
for  the  generality  of  his  trashy  articles.  Knowles,  who  is  so  assidu- 
ously endeavoring  to  smother  the  efkcX  of  his  fine  writing  by  the  bad- 
ness of  his  acting,  was  offered  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  for  any  play 
he  chose  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Drury  Luie  manager.  If  these 
instances  are  now  but  few  and  &r  between,  it  is  because  the  taste  of  the 
public  has  been  vitiated  by  the  stream  of  French  vaudeville,  melo- 
drame,  and  opera,  which  has  been  for  some  years  running  into  and 
defiling  the  pure  waters  of  our  old  delight,  —  even  to  undermining  the 
banks  and  soiling  the  brightness  of  Avon's  wholesome  spring. 

The  immense  size  of  the  patent  theatres,  Govent  Qaraen  and  Ihrury 
Lane,  compelled  the  tragedian  to  rant  and  shout,  and  forced  the  come- 
dian to  banbonery  and  caricature.  Pieces  combining  scenery,  dancing, 
and  spectacle,  were  displayed  to  great  advantage  on  their  mammoth 
stages,  and  the  legitimate  drama  fell  into  decay.  Driven  from  these 
large  and  dreary  buildings,  the  best  actors  found  a  refuge  in  nearly  a 
score  of  smaller  edifices,  termed  Minor  Theatres,  where  the  audience 
can  both  see  and  hear  ;  and  the  first  artistes  of  the  present  day  are  to 
be  found  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  enterprising  managers  of  the 
Adelphi,  Surrey,  Olympic,  and  Victoria  theatres.  Most  of  these  minor 
houses  are  licensed  by  tne  magistrates  for  an  entertainment  of  music  and 
dancing  only ;  and  when  first  established,  the  performances  were  com- 
pelled to  be  deeply  imbued  with  such  delights.  The '  burletta'  appeared, 
an  order  of  petite  drama,  somewhat  resembling  the  French  vaudeville, 
but  written  in  common-place  jingling  rhyme.  If  singing  and  dancing 
were  not  sufiiciently  frequent  in  the  construction  of  the  piece,  a  piano 
was  tingled  in  the  orchestra,  while  the  actors  were  speaking  the  mise- 
rable nonsense  the  law  allowed  them  to  utter.  To  represent  such 
entertainments,  Elliston  rented  the  Surrey  Theatre  ;  and  to  gratify  his 
vanity  and  fondness  for  acting,  he  had  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy  of  *  The 
Beaux  Stratagem'  metamorphosed  into  a  burletta,  and  degraded  himself 
by  playing  the  character  of  Archer,  one  of  the  finest  of  his  assumptions^ 
in  such  doggrel  as  this  : 

*  A  footman  sure  am  I, 
In  a  genteel  fami  -  ly* 

Shakspeare  did  not  escape,  but  su fibred  at  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  one  Mr.  Lawler,  who  executed  these  enormities.  EUiston'ff 
Macbeth  drew  money  at  the  patent  theatres,  therefore  he  played  it  in 
verse  at  the  Surrey.     I  recollect  the  opening  of  the  dagger  soliloquy : 

'  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  roe  1 
My  braine  are  dazzled  by  a  vhirlmnd  stormy : 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  —  clutch  thee  I  will ; 
I  have  thee  not,  but  yet  I  see  thee  still.' 

This  is  the  sort  of  stuS*  monopoly  endeavored  to  force  upon  the  Lonr 
don  public,  scarcely  twenty  years  ago.  Some  few  years  afterward, 
Bootn  played  King  Richard  at  the  Coburg  theatre,  accordinc^  to  the 
text  of  the  Drury  Lane  prompt-book  ;  an  information  wsa  laia  against 
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Mr.  Qlossop,  the  ptoprietor,  and  the  magistrates  awarded  the  penalty 
of  fifty  pounds  for  every  ofience. 

To  do  Elliston  justice,  he  straggled  manfully  in  the  cause  of  common 
sense,  and  to  his  example  we  owe  the  total  alteration  which  has  since 
taken  place.  When  lessee  of  the  Olympie,  he  published  an  able 
pamphlet  against  the  tyranny  of  the  patentees,  and  vindicated  the  right 
of  the  minors  to  an  extended  nature  of  their  performances.  Two  years 
afterward,  he  was  lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  and  prosecttted  the  other 
theatres  for  doing  what  he  had  himself  declared  the  law  allowed  them 
to  do,  and  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  advocate  and  practice« 

The  royal  monopoly  of  the  regular,  or  as  the  patentees  term  it,  the 
legitimate  drama,  was  originally  centred  in  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  theatres  alone,  except  a  license  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
the  owners  of  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer.  The  case  now  is  very  different,  though  the  law  remains  the 
same :  but  the  evident  villany  of  the  act  of  parliament  has  cut  its  own 
throat,  and  the  law  is  actually  a  dead  letter.  The  new  theatre  royal, 
Haymarket,  has  a  license  for  eight  months  in  the  year  ;  and  although 
the  inanity  of  the  present  proprietor  has  caused  it  for  sometime  past  to 
be  most  miserably  conducted,  it  is  the  best  house  in  London  for  the  per- 
formance of  good  and  sterling  plays. 

To  supply  the  constant  demand  occasioned  by  the  new  theatres,  and 
gratify  tne  rage  for  novelty,  a  new  breed  of  authors  has  appeared.  Bur^ 
lettas,  divested  of  the  rhymes,  operettas,  where  sense  is  sacrificed  to 
sound,  and  other  petites,  beside  the  endless  varieties  of  melo-drame, 
employ  a  formidable  tribe  of  translators,  adapters,  arrangers,  and  com- 
pilers. The  manner  in  which  these  pieces  are  produced,  frequently 
hides  the  disgusting  nakedness  of  the  subject :  in  this,  the  managen 
follow  the  example  of  the  magistrates  of  Douia,  who,  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  entered  their  gates  in  great  state,  under  triumphal  arches  and 
festoons  of  flowers,  put  a  clean  shirt  upon  the  body  of  a  male&ctor  that 
was  hanging  in  chains  at  the  city  gate. 

The  American  dramatist  suffers  under  still  greater  disadvantages  than 
the  English  scribe.  There  never  can  be  any  encouragement  given 
here  to  this  department  of  literature,  until  the  whole  theatrical  system  is 
changed.  Even  the  amateur  playwright  would  scorn  to  throw  away 
Jhis  time  in  concocting  dramas,  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  ever 
seeing  played.  The  '  star'  system  directs  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  the  actor,  not  the  drama.  These  corruscant  creatures  have  their 
arrangement  of  pieces  calculated  for  the  display  of  their  own  peculiar 
powers,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  remotest  chance  of  eclipse  by  not 
allowing  a  stray  light  an  opportunity  even  to  twinkle.  Then  again, 
why  should  a  manager  pay  for  original  pieces,  when  half  a  dollar  will 
purchase  the  last  new  successful  play  from  London,  in  four  or  five 
weeks  from  its  first  production  ?  *  The  Dramatic  Author's  Protection 
Act,'  lately  passed  m  London,  forbids  the  performance  of  an3r  plaj 
without  some  remuneration  to  the  author  :  consequently  every  piece  is 

Erinted  there  as  soon  as  performed  ;  but  here  in  America,  a  dramatist 
as  no  such  protection ;  for  if  an  author  were  to  print  an  original  and 
popular  drama,  it  would  be  played  in  every  theatre  in  the  States,  in 
defiance  of  his  prohibition  :  although,  if  an  action  at  law  was  to  be. 
brought  for  infringement  of  the  copy-right  act,  it  is  not  quite  certain  but 


'  *  «  • 
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that  the  jury  would  coasidi^r  a  repetition  of  the  words  biefbre  an  assem- 
1>la^e  of  people  as  an  act  of  publication. 

Not  many  months  ago,  an  actor  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
highly  popular  manuscppt  &rce :  he.  applied  for  it,  and  was  xefiised. 
He  emjHoy^d  persons  to  sit  in  the  gallery,  and  take  down  the  words 
during  its  performance ;  but,  unltxftkily  for  these  short-hand  thieves, 
the  farce  was  chans^ed  upon  the  night  in  question,  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  one  of  the  performers.  He  then  endeavoured  to  borrow 
from  the  actors  engaged  m  the  representation,  the  written  parts  given 
them  to  study  from,  but  they  scorned  his  dishonesty,  and  refused.  He 
then  vinted  the  front  of  the  house  himself  made  memorandums  and 
kiotes  of  the  plot,  and  principal  portion  of  the  dialogue,  put  it  into  shape 
at  his  leisure,  went  to  another  city,  and  produced  the  piece  under  its 
original  name,  and  announced  himself  not  only  in  the  bills,  but  from 
the  stage,  as  the  author  of  the  fisirce  ! 

If  I  have  not  griyen  sufficient  reasons  why  men  of  talent  do  not  bend 
their  attention  to  the  drama,  perhaps  an  exemplification  of  some  of  Rey- 
nolds' classified  *  Difficulties  of  Pleasing'  may  be  agreeable,  and  then, 
as  the  old  song  says, 

'  We  M  have  you  understand  how  hard  it  is  to  write.' 

After  various  platitudes  and  truisms,  such  as  *  Were  there  no  dra- 
matic writers,  there  would  be  no  dramatic  critics,'  Mr.  Reynolds  *  points 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  dramatic  composition.' 

*  FirU    Difficulty to  jdttut  YoimsBLP. 

*  Second  Difficitlty to  please  the  Manager. 

*  T%ird  Difficulty to  please  the  Actors. 

*  fourth  Difficulty to  please  the  Lxcshseb. 

'  fifth    Difficulty to  please  the  Audurcx. 

'  Sixth    Difficulty to  please  the  Newspapsbb. 

'Add  to  all  this,  the  actors  must  please  not  to  be  taken  ill  —  the  weather  must  please 
not  to  be  unfavorable — the  opposing  theatre  must  please  not  to  put  up  strong  bills, 
and  then — what  then  7    Why  then,  ^pUase  to  pay  the  bearer.' ' 

Let  us  get  over  our  difficulties  one  at  a  time.  The  first '  difficulty,' 
pleasing  one's  scl(  is  no  difficulty  at  all  to  an  author,  and  if  a  man  finds 
It  difficult  to  please  himself,  how  c^n  he  hope  to  please  an  audience  1 
The  tone  of  all  Reynolds'  productions  evince  how  delighted  he  is  mth 
himself:  it  was  his  modesty  that  tempted  him  to  place  this  easy  task  as 
the  first  and  greatest  difficulty  on  his  list.  He  says  in  the  same  preface, 
that  it  was  a  constant  cry,  *  Why  don't  you  give  us  a  sterling  comedy  V 
Now  that  would  have  been  a  difiSculty  ;  but  see  how  he  gets  over  it : 
*  The  ancients  have  culled  the  flowers  from  the  dramatic  garden,  and 
have  left  only  the  weeds.'  Why,  Mr.  Reynolds,  why  did  you  continue, 
for  so  many  years,  to  cull  the  weeds  V 

As  to  the  second  difficulty,  pleasing  the  manager,  such  authors  as 
Mr.  Reynolds  would  in  these  tunes  find  it  rather  a  tough  job  ;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  very  troublesome  in  his  day,  for  he  had  many  pieces 
produced,  and  the  manager  would  not  have  accepted  them  if  he  had 
not  been  pleased  so  to  do.     This  observation  is  ungrateful,  Mr.  Author. 

No  one  need  envy  the  manager  whom  many  authors  try  to  please. 
I  was  once  engagea  in  the  former  capacity,  and  the  quires  of  rubbish 
that  I  was  compelled  to  wade  through,  absolutely  sicKened  me  of  even 
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the  siffht  of  a  manuscript.  I  was  forced  to  remember  some  of  the  points 
of  each  piece,  for  the  scribblers  knew  every  line  by  heart,  and  asked  my 
opinion  of  such  and  such  passages  :  *  How  did  this  character  come 
out  I*  '  Was  not  that  situation  in  the  fourth  act  new  and  good  V  etc. 
I  do  believe,  from  the  number  of  pieces  presented  to  that  theatre  alone, 
that  every  man,  and  every  other  woman  m  the  world,  have,  during  some 
portion  of  their  lives,  been  concerned  in  the  fabrication  of  a  dramatic 
piece.  I  remember  quieting  one  fellow,  who  would  not  be  convinced 
that  his  tragedy,  in  six  acts,  called  'Thermopyla,  or  The  Pheno- 
mena OF  Bravery,'  written  in  Alexandrines,  was  not  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  theatre  by  its  production.  *  Have  you  ever 
read  any  thing  like  it?'  said  he.  *  Never.'  *  Would  it  not  create  an 
immense  sensation,  if  performed  ?'  *  Undoubtedly.'  *  Then  why  not 
produce  it  V  *  We  should  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  allay  the  sensa- 
tion.' *  I  see  ;  you  are  afraid  it  would  fail  j  you  surely  do  not  under- 
stand my  tragedy,'  said  he,  with  an  arrogant  air.  '  My  dear  Sir,'  said 
I,  bowing,  *  I  confess  that  I  have  not  presumption  enough  to  take  such 
a  liberty.' 

There  is  or  was  a  manager  of  the  name  of  Farrel,  in  London  — 
Jack  Farrel,  originally  a  tailor's  apprentice  in  Dublin:  feeling  the 
cacoethes  actendi,  as  Liston  calls  it,  he  passed  through  the  gradations 
of  stage^weeper,  back-combatant,  side  dancer,  and  pantomimist,  and 
arrived  in  due  time  at  the  important  dignity  of  stage-managership  in  a 
London  minor  theatre.  Armed  with  such  authority,  he  would  seize 
upon  the  first-rate  parts  in  the  new  pieces,  and  murder  them  most 
manglingly.  Ugolmo  never  gnawed  the  head  of  his  arch  enemy  with 
more  earnestness  than  Farrel  used  in  breaking  the  sconce  of  poor  Pris- 
cian ;  and  many  a  poor  devil  of  a  dramatic  author  has  envied  Dante's 
hero  his  privilege  of  retaliation  upon  an  enemy's  skull  without  brains. 
Farrel  wished  the  constables  to  remove  a  noisy  sailor  from  the  gallery, 
and  pompously  desired  the  officer  to  *take  out  that  incendiary  f  ^  I 
never  shall  forget  the  agony  of  a  young  author,  who  related  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  Farrel  was  pleased  with  a  domestic  drama  of  my  friend's 
writing,  and  seized  upon  the  principal  character  for  himself;  it  was  that 
of  a  fi^ry-spirited,  intemperate  young  man,  smarting  under  real  and 
ima^nary  wrongs.  He  describes  to  a  friend  the  many  insults  he  has 
received  ^om  an  oppressive  landlord  —  among  others,  the  destruction  of 
a  little  flower  garden,  and  the  death  of  his  childrens'  pet  lamb,  worried  by 
his  tyrant's  dogs,  under  the  eyes  of  his  dying  wife.  In  conclusion,  he 
should  have  said :  *  And  the  jasmine,  whose  odorous  tendrils  wound 
round  the  lattice,  and  shaded  our  humble  portal  from  the  summer's 
heat — whose  star-like  blossoms  have  so  often  graced  my  wife's  dark 
hair  —  this  jasmine,  planted  by  my  fether's  hand,  was  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  flung  disdamfiilly  across  the  path ;  the  bright  green  leaves 
and  silvery  flowers  alike  were  dabbled  with  the  victim's  blood'  Thus 
wrote  the  author.  How  did  Mr.  Farrel  speak  it  ?  '  And  there  was  the 
flowers  of  the  garden  —  the  jasmines  —  and  the  daisies  —  all  smothered 
in  the  blood  and  g  —  isof  the  poor  dear  little  sheep  P 


*  Somewhat  akin  to  this,  is  the  recent  blander  of  a  Western  journalist,  who,  after  an> 
noundng  the  seutUing  of  a  steam-boat,  by  some  revengeful  miscreant,  adds  .*  'Unques- 
tionably, and  without  doubt,  the  horrid  deed  was  the  work  of  an  incmdiary  f 
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Now  this  manager  was  pleased  with  the  piece,  and  pleased  with  his 
own  performance,  but  the  author  was  not ;  and  in  general,  it  is  an  even 
chance  between  the  two ;  for  however  difficult  an  author  may  find  it  to 
please  a  manager,  no  manager,  who  knows  his  business,  will  ever  think 
of  attempting  to  please  an  author. 

•  Third  difficulty  —  to  please  the  actors.*  This,  being  an  impossi- 
bility, is  a  difficulty  worth  all  the  other  dye.  The  stage  is  a  school  for 
emulation,  and  when  a  new  piece  is  to  be  produced,  every  actor 
anxiously  hopes  for  a  fresh  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talent.  All 
the  performers  cannot  be  gratified  —  there  must  be  some  bad  parts; 
and  why  should  an  actor  hypocritically  pretend  to  be  pleased  with 
a  piece  which  cramps  his  exertions,  and  gives  his  rival  a  superior 
scope?  These  feelings  must  be  very  general,  till  the  theatres  are  man- 
aged d  la  Francaise.  Many  a  good  play  has  been  damned,  because 
Smith  had  a  better  part  than  Brown,  or  because  Wiggins  played  an  infe- 
rior character,  while  Tompkins  was  out  of  the  cast.  The  discontented 
gentleman  plays  booty ;  is  perfect  perhaps,  and  attentive ;  pretends  to 
do  his  best,  but  goes  over  the  course  like  the  jockey  who  is  booked  to 
lose  —  with  much  evident  exertion,  much  violent  pretence,  but  distress- 
ing his  nag,  instead  of  gracing  him  with  the  palm  of  victory.  The 
obligation  between  actor  and  author  is  mutual ;  and  as  the  author,  for 
his  own  sake,  does  his  best  for  the  actor,  the  actor  should,  in  common 
&irness,  let  the  author  be  heard,  with  all  the  assistance  his  talents  are 
able  to  give. 

I  could  enumerate  many  instances  where  actors,  by  inattention,  have 
been  the  instrument  of  condemnation  to  unfortunate  authors.  John 
Kemble's  versus  George  Colman,  in  the  *  Iron  Chest*  case,  is  well 
known.  The  farce  of  *  Master*s  Rival,*  written  by  the  inimitable  Peaks, 
was  damned  at  Drury,  with  Liston  and  all  the  first-rate  talent  of  the  day, 
and  succeeded  immensely  the  very  next  week  at  Co  vent  Garden,  sup- 
ported by  a  most  inferior  cast.  There  was  an  eccentric  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Powell,  at  the  Coburg  Theatre,  some  twelve  or  fifleen  years 
ago,  not  he  of  the  Ellistoniana,  but  John  Powell,  or  Colonel  Jack,  a 
blustering,  good-humored,  good-looking  man,  reckoned  very  much  like 
the  late  died-in-deep-debt  Duke  of  York,  and  Jack  prided  himself  on  this 
resemblance,  which  was  personally  and  prodigally  true.  He  had  a 
round,  sonorous  voice,  a  portly  look,  and  a  white  aristocratic  head,  with 
but  little  hair  outside,  and  less  brains  within.  He  was  an  eccentric, 
devil-may-care  sort  of  fellow,  and  fond  of  his  pipe  and  a  pot  of  Barclay's 
porter.  He  once  addressed  a  dashing  Cyprian,  as  she  was  stepping 
into  her  carriage,  with :  •  Harlot,  give  me  sixpence ;  I  have  spent 
thousands  on  your  sex.*  Mr.  Milner,  an  author  of  considerable  repute, 
produced  a  superior  sort  of  drama  or  three-act  tragedy  at  the  Coburg 
Theatre,  now  the  Victoria,  and  on  the  night  of  performance,  sat  in  one 
of  the  private  boxes,  with  many  of  the  dramatic  litteraircs  of  the  day- 
One  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  play,  was  the  abduction  and  sup- 
posed murder  of  an  in&nt,  heir  to  vast  estates:  the  ruffian  was  secured, 
but  obdurately  refiised  to  give  any  information ;  a  respectable  old  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  the  family,  andf  supposed  to  possess  considerable  per- 
suasive power,  entered  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  to  remonstrate  with  him, 
and  work  upon  his  feelings  by  Christian-like  counsel  and  admonition, 
uid  finally  to  extract  the  momentous  secret  firom  his  breast,  as  a  boy 
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picks  the  periwinkle  from .  bis  shell.  Colonel  Jack  was  the  actor 
selected  ibr  this  part  He  had  been  engaged  at  that  theatre  scarcely  a 
fortnight,  and  the  first  night  of  Milner^s  new  niece  was  John  PowelFs 
last  appearance.  *  Now,'  said  the  author,  as  tne  actor  appeared,  *  now 
listen  to  what  I  consider  the  best  bit  of  writing  in  my  play.'  Poor 
Milneri — the  Colonel  had  never  known  too  much  of  his  part,  but  since 
dinner  he  had  taken  in  so  much  Barclay,  that  he  had  quite  put  out 
Milner.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  finely-written  speech  of  some  thirty 
lines,  he  blustered  up  to  the  prisoner,  and  shouted  out :  *  I  say,  how 
came  you  to  (usarcinaie  thai  hinfajUT*  The  other  actor,  Bradley, 
could  not  reply,  and  Powell,  finding  he  could  not  awaken  remorse  m 
the  villain's  breast,  went  on  with  the  second  part  of  his  subject :  *  What 
did  you  do  with  the  body  of  the  bobby  ?^  Shouts  of  laughter  foretold 
the  &te  of  the  play.  Milner  groaned,  the  prompter  roared,  Powell 
swore,  the  audience  hooted.  The  play  was  damned,  and  the  author  lost 
the  fruits  of  many  weeks  of  application — but  then  the  actor  was  dis- 
charged!    How  gratifying  I 

*  They  manage  these  matters  better  in  France.'  Talma  once  said 
that  a  French  actor  would  no  more  dare  appear  before  his  audience 
imperfect  in  the  words  of  his  part,  than  to  appear  before  them  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  Yet  I  have  seen  actors  pufied  and  praised  for  con* 
stantly  practising  both  of  these  amiable  propensities. 

Singers  are  the  greatest  nuisances  that  authors  have  to  deal  with. 
Dibdin  tells  some  queer  anecdotes  of  them  in  his  Reminiscences.  A 
mere  singer  never  knows  the  words  of  his  or  her  parts,  and  even  in  the 
poetry  of  the  songs,  will  make  very  strange  mistakes.  An  eminent 
Henry  Bertram,  in  the  finale  of  the  opera,  which  ought  to  run  thus : 

^  If  yoo  deny  us  your  applause, 
WeVe  neitner  right  nor  migbt,' 

always  says,  instead  of  the  last  line : 

'  Fin  neither  right  nor  tight' 

1  have  heard  a  man  sing  the  ballad  of  Will  Watch,  the  bold  Smug- 
gler, with  thrilling  efiect,  —  yet  instead  of  singing : 

*  He  was  borne  to  the  earth  by  the  crew  he  had  died  with/ 

he  altered  it  to 

'  The  crew  he  had  dined  with  !* 

Sinclair  continually  makes  a  strange  mistake  in  Rob  Roy.  Francis 
Oabaldistone  has  to  say :  *  Rashleigh  is  my  cousin  ;  —  but,  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  he  is  my  bitterest  enemy.'  Sinclair  uses  a  diflerent 
punctuation,  and  says:  *  Rashleigh  is  my  cousin,  but  for  what  reason  I 
know  not ;  —  he  is  my  bitterest  enemy.'  Not  singing  the  original  song 
in  Guy  Mannering,  one  night,  he  gave  the  following  speech  as  a  cue  to 
the  leader  to  strike  up  the  symphony  of  the  substituted  song :  *  Here  I 
am,  all  alone  on  this  cursed  heatn,  without  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  like  — 
Love  among  the  Roses  J'  Miss  Forde,  a  vocalist  of  some  pretensions^ 
played  Barbara  in  the  Iron  Chest :  when  her  lover  is  torn  from  her  to 
be  .tried  for  his  life,  she  ought  to  sing  the  very  pretty  and  pathetic  ballad 
of  The  Willow;  but  this  young  lady  said:  *  Poor  Wilfordl  he  goes 
to  certain  death,  I  fear ;  but  never  shall  I  forget  —  Merrily  oh,'  etc.,  and 
off  ^he  went,  at  a  haad  gallop^  into  the  lively  and  patriotic  song*  of 
*  Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth.' 
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A  young  lady,  who  was  pretty  and  intelligent,  lately  played  Ophelia, 
and  sang  the  snatches  of  songs  in  the  mad  scenes  with  much  sweetness 
and  efiect.  The  newspaper  critics  advised  her  to  try  Desdemona,  and 
sing  the  original  balkd.  Her  'John  Jones'  at  the  opposition  theatre 
caught  the  idea,  and  instantly  played  the  part,  but  not  knowing  the 
original,  she  introduced  *  Give  me  but  my  Arab  Steed,'  and  *  The  Bonny 
Wee  Wife.*  This  is  absolutely  a  foct,  —  and  the  lady  was  a  popular 
•  star*  singer  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  not  many  years  ago.  Shatspeare 
made  Desdemona  musical,  and  why  should  not  her  representatives  sing 
modem  musicas  well  as  wear  modern  dresses? — and  that  they  all  of  them 
do.  I  should  like  to  see  Macready  standing  on  the  stage  as  Othello, 
and  some  pretty  little  actress,  like  Miss  Watson,  hopping  round  him, 
and  singing,  *  If  1  had  a  beau  for  a  soldier  would  go.'  It  would  not 
be  more  nreposterous  than  the  Italian  version  of  the  tragedy,  where 
Othello  kills  his  wife  to  an  affeiuoso  movement.  .  Our  friend  Reynolds 
assisted  in  operatising  Shakspeare,  but  not  one  of  his  versions  keep 
possession  of  the  stage^  despite  the  assistance  of  the  music  and  the 
scenery.  N.  B. 


CARE. 


Twin  in  all  of  mortal  birth, 
Oinnipreaent  fiend  of  Earth  ! 
Phantom  lone  and  gloom v !  thou 
Of  the  stem  and  haggara  brow, 
And  the  eye  that  aleepeth  never, 
And  the  heart  that  acheth  ever  — 
la  there  one  sublunar  spot 
Which  thy  presence  cloudeth  not  1 

Lo !  on  yonder  swarded  domo 
Wealth  has  reared  his  regal  home, 
From  whose  towering  casements  beam 
Morn's  first  blush  and  eve's  last  gleam ; 
While  within,  voluptuous  Ease 
Dwells  with  Beauty's  witrhcrte.«», 
Breathing  from  the  pictured  walU 
And  the  statue-peopled  halls, 
While  around  assiduous  press 
Crowds  in  mute  obsequiousness ; 
Yet,  pervading  as  the  air, 
Thou,  grim  spectre,  too  art  thero, 
Frowniujo:,  an  unbidden  guest, 
Banquo  we,  at  every  feast ; 
Dni^ginsf  the  bright  wine  with  galJ, 
Wridng  norror  on  the  wall, 
Hanging  o'er  the  r/assail  board 
Conscience'  hair-suspended  sword, 
And  in  Fancy's  boding  ear 
Whispering  many  a  tlirilling  fear. 

Lo  I  in  yonder  fairy  spot 
Smiles  tlie  shepherd's  humble  cot, 
Sheltered  by  the  fragrant  leaves 
Which  the  shadowy  summer  weaves ; 
While  the  bum  of  social  bees 
From  its  flowery  trellises, 
And  the  laugh  of  jocund  rills 
Rehoing  from  the  circling  hills, 
And  the  minstrelsy  of  birds 


Bleat  of  fiocks  and  low  of  herds 
Charm  the  listening  air  around 
With  the  poetry  of  sound  : 
Yet  the  cotter's  anxious  mien 
Telia  that  nature's  sweetest  scene, 
If  a  human  heart  be  there^ 
Feels  thy  presence,  haunting  Care ! 

Lo !  in  Pleasure's  gav  retreat 

Where  the  young  and  thoughtless  meet, 

With  the  graceful  myrtle  crowned, 

And  the  zone  of  mirth  unbound, 

As  the  waltz  si>ins  giddily 

To  the  viol's  stirring  glee  — 

Spirit,  thou  art  of  the  throng 

In  that  hnunt  of  sense  and  song, 

Seen  in  many  a  darkling  glance 

In  the  mazes  of  the  dance, 

When  the  eye  forgets  to  smile, 

And  the  mask  is  dropped  the  while ; 

Ah !  should  Pleasure  pluck  apart 

All  her  guises  of  the  heart. 

We  should  find  thee,  carking  Care, 

Couched  in  aching  misery  there  I 

Gaily  o'er  yon  sunny  sea 
Bounds  the  peopled  argosy, 
Gliding  on  from  clime  to  clime 
O'er  that  fathomless  sublime, 
Bird-like,  with  a  fai-ry  motion, 
When  the  breeze  just  rocks  the  occail  — 
Steued-like  when  the  groanine  mast 
Writhes  before  the  rushing  blast ; 
Yet  upon  that  breathing  deck 
Thoughts  of  tem|)est  and  of  wreck, 
DarkUngin  the  pilot's  eye, 
Spirit,  tell  that  tliou  art  by. 

Hariri  upon  the  Sabbath  air 
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Softly  swells  the  voice  of  prayer, 
And  Devotion's  chanted  hymnj 
O  r  the  thrilling  requiem 
Stealing  from  the  solemn  choir, 
Where  the  temple  lifts  its  spire; 
Yet  like  Morn's  proud  Sou  that  fell, 
Who,  as  holy  legends  tell, 
Frowning  came,  and  grimly  trod 
Where  were  met  the  sons  of  God ; 
Thou  dost  show  thy  darkling  mien 
Where  the  lowly  Nazarine 
Meekly  bows  to  be  forgiven 
In  earth's  outer  court  of  heaven. 

Lo !  in  yonder  lone  recess 
Wrapped  in  midnight  stilliness. 
Bends  the  student,  passion-held} 
O^er  the  volumed  lore  of  eld ; 
Holdine  commune  unconfined 
With  the  mightiest  of  mind, 
Who,  though  passed  from  earth  away, 
Still  the  wand  of  magic  sway, 
With  the  power  from  genius  caught, 
Oe'r  the  realms  of  living  thought. 
Yet  that  watcher's  haggard  air, 
Feverish  pulse  and  ghastly  glare. 
And  Consumption's  hectic  streak 
On  his  wan  and  sunken  cheek, 


Mark  the  moody  fiend  that  lowers 
Oe'r  his  few  and  fated  hours. 

Is  there  then  no  happier  scene, 
Crowded  haunt  or  aingle  green, 
Lordly  hall,  or  lowly  cot, 
Which  thy  presence  cloudeth  not  ? 

Yes :  beyond  that  gulph  abhorred 
Bounded  by  life's  suver  chord; 
Where  no  night  in  darkness  falls 
0*er  the  amethystine  walls ; 
Where  no  blight  befalls  the  flower, 
Sultry  drought,  or  sleetv  shower ; 
Where  no  daggrer-thougnt  of  guile 
Lurks  behindtne  masked  smile ; 
Where  ail  tears  are  wiped  forever, 
And  the  loved  and  lovmg  never 
Feel  or  fear  the  doom  to  part 
Strike  an  ice-bolt  to  the  heart ; 
Where  earth's  unimamned  choirs 
Ever  on  their  golden  Tyres 
Harp  Redemption's  wondrous  hymn 
To  tne  listening  seraphim,  — 
There  in  that  serene  abode. 
Radiant  with  the  smiles  of  God, 
Immortahty's  blest  home. 
Spirit,  thou  canst  never  come! 
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Mktrinks  I  see  him  now,  standing  as  was  his  wont,  behind  the 

little  desk   in  front  of  the  pulpit,  in  the street  church.      The 

same  suit  of  rusty  black  which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  on  Sun- 
days encased  his  six  feet  two  inches  of*  skin  and  bones,  still  hangs  upon 
him.  The  long,  thin  face,  the  smoothly-combed  hair,  the  upturned  eyes, 
the  subdued  look,  the  meek  expression,  and  withal  the  proud  humility 
of  manner  of  Obed  Parsons,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
leader  of  the  choir,  are  now  before  me.  I  can  see  him  standing  with 
his  huge  psalm-book  in  his  left  hand,  held  at  the  extremity  of  his  out- 
stretched  arm,  while  his  right,  keeping  the  time,  moves  up  and  down 
with  the  regularity  of  the  walking-beam  of  a  steam-boat  —  every  time  it 
sinks,  touching  the  book,  and,  while  it  rests  for  a  moment  upon  the 
fingers,  rising  and  falling  with  a  '  short,  uneasy  motion  :'  I  can  see  the 
peculiar  and  ridiculously-tender  expression  which  his  features  for  a  mo- 
ment assume,  as  his  eye  glances  to  the  pew,  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit, 

occupied  by  Deacon  H ,  and  his  pretty  daughter  Grace ;  and  never 

shall  I  forget  the  mingled  look  of  sadness  and  despair  which  overspread 
bis  countenance  the  last  Sunday  he  appeared  in  church,  while,  partly 
turning  toward  her,  he  sang  the  following  lines  of  the  psalm  which  had 
been  selected  for  the  conclusion  of  the  services  of  the  day : 
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*  My  heart,  like  grass  that  feels  the  blast 

Of  some  infectious  wind, 
Does  languish  so  with  gjief,  that  scarce 

My  needful  food  I  fina : 
By  reason  of  my  sad  estate, 

I  spend  my  breath  in  groans ; 
•My  nesh  is  worn  away,  — my  skin 

Scarce  hides  my  starting  bones.' 

The  two  last  lines,  in  the  spirit  which  he  appeared  involuntarily  to 
apply  them,  were  hut  too  true.  His  flesh  was  worn  away  to  such  a 
degree  that  his  'skin  could  scarcely  hide  his  starting  bones.'  Poor 
Obed !  —  thine  was  indeed  an  unhappy  fate.  Nature,  in  forming  thy 
unseemly  person,  it  is  true,  gave  thee  a  mind  in  some  respects  peculiar, 
but  she  also  endowed  thee  with  sensibilities  as  keen  and  tender,  and 
with  a  heart  as  susceptible,  as  she  ever  bestowed  upon  the  most  lovely 
of  her  creations.  If  the  pen  of  one  who  loved  thee  with  all  thy  pecu- 
liarities—  who  knew  thee  well,  and  prized  the  abundant  good  that  was 
to  be  found  in  thy  simple  and  unpretending  nature  —  can  do  aught  to 
rescue  thee  from  that  oblivion  into  which  thy  name  and  history  are  &st 
sinking,  the  eflbrt,  at  least,  shall  not  be  wanting. 

Obed  Parsons  was  one  of  those  characters  marked  from  the  cradle 
for  a  particular  vocation.  Born  in  Italy,  he  would  have  been  a  Ravaglia^ 
but  born  as  he  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut,  he  lived  and  died 
a  Yankee  Singing-master.  Most  truly  could  Obed  Parsons  have  been 
said  to  have  been  a  psalm-singer  by  nature.  The  propensity  (as  I 
believe  craniologists  call  it)  was  developed  in  him  during  his  most  tender 
years,  not  where  they  find  it,  on  the  head,  but  through  his  mouth.  His 
in&nt  cries  were  metre,  and  while  he  yet  lay  upon  his  mother's  breast, 
instead  of  the  crowing,  joyful  sound  by  which  babes  first  manifest  their 
sense  of  enjo3rment,  the  notes  of  *  Old  Hundred'  drooled  from  his  lips. 
The  good  old  Presbyterian  psalms  with  which  his  venerable  grand- 
mother every  evening  sang  him  to  sleep,  in  the  morning  were  recog- 
nised in  his  first  waking  cries.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  grew  in  musi- 
cal power.  On  his  first  attendance  at  meeting,  the  music  of  the  choir 
afiected  him  as  sensibly  as  it  did  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  dog,  and  like 
that  susceptible  animal,  he  instinctively  raised  his  voice,  and  added  his 
infant  notes  to  the  song  of  praise  that  went  forth  throughout  the  con- 
gregation. He  soon  after  became  conspicuous  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  his  skill  in  psalmody;  and  before  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  he 
taught  a  singing-school  in  his  native  town.  His  life,  for  the  next  ensu- 
ing fifteen  years,  would  present  little  of  interest  to  the  reader,  and  I 
shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  passing  over  it  with  the  single  remark* 
that  it  was  characterised  by  the  usual  spirit  of  change  and  enterprise  to 
be  found  in  those  migratory  sons  of  New-England,  who,  firom  the 
earliest  times,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  duties  of  public  instruc- 
tion. After  making  the  tour  of  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  what 
are  denominated  the  Northern  States,  and  becoming  at  different  periods  a 
sojourner  in  each  of  them,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  a  bachelor,  poor 
in  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  poorer  still  in  flesh,  but  rich  in  his 
melodious  powers  —  long,  lank,  and  extensive  in  person,  but  with  a 
wardrobe  scanty  and  stint  —  he  arrived  in  the  city  of  New- York. 
Through  the  influence  of  some  natives  of  the  town  of  his  birth,  then 
holding  the  elevated  stations  and  performing  the  high  functions  of  dea- 
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cons  in  the street  church,  he  was  appointed  the  leader  of  its 

choir.     The  close  of  his  first  year  found  him  the  teacher  of  a  school  for 
the  improvement  in  psalmody  of  the  junior  members  of  the  congregation. 

*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,'  says  Shakspearc,  *  which  taken 
at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune.'  Byron  extends  the  remark  to  women, 
and  observes  that  there  is  also  *  a  tioe'  in  their  affairs,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  he  was  correct  in  the  observation.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
observed,  that  in  the  lives  of  both  sexes,  there  are  periods  which  seem 
marked  by  events  that  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  their  after 
existence.  The  hue  and  tenor  of  their  lives  are  changed  ;  different 
feelings  are  aroused,  different  cares  vex  them,  new  anxieties  arise,  and 
sources  of  joy  and  sorrow  are  opened  which  had  before  been  closed  to 
them.  This,  in  an  especial  manner,  was  the  case  in  the  instance  of  my 
friend  Obed.  The  singing  school  in  the  city  was  an  epoch  in  his  life, 
from  which  he  could  date  a  changed  existence.  Let  me  here  remark, 
that  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  incidents  which  at  first  appear  so 
trivial  and  insignificant  as  hardly  to  be  worth  our  attention,  are  subse* 
quently  found  to  have  been  the  moving  causes  of  the  greatest  changes 
in  our  character  and  circumstances.  The  life  of  Obed  Parsons  moat 
happily  illustrates  this  obser^-ation.  Among  the  pupils  in  his  singing- 
school  was  a  cherub-looking  little  creature,  of  the  name  of  Grace,  the 

only  daughter  of  one  of  the  principal  deacons  of  the street  church. 

Although  possessing  a  person  of  almost  perfect  loveliness,  her  only 
attraction  in  the  eyes  of  Obed  was  her  voice.  It  was,  indeed,  of  the 
most  clear,  sofl,  and  bird-like  tone ;  and  from  the  moment  it  first  struck 
the  ear  of  her  teacher,  he  was  so  enamoured  of  its  sweetness,  that  he  at 
once  determined  to  employ  much  of  his  time  in  its  cultivation.  He  did 
so,  and  the  hours  he  devoted  to  the  instruciion  of  Grace,  soon  became 
the  happiest  of  his  existence.  His  delight  seemed  for  some  time  to  be 
without  earthly  alloy,  and  to  consist  entirely  in  training  to  the  more 
perfect  praise  of  his  Maker,  a  voice  of  such  peculiar  melody. 

It  was  a  rare  and  singxilar  contrast — that  of  the  roaster  and  scholar, 
while  engaged  in  their  exercises:  he  bending  his  long,  thin,  bony 
form,  and  gathering  up  his  rambling  limbs,  to  get  his  face  down  to 
hers  —  she  with  her  petite  figure,  and  compact  and  delicate  proportions, 
standing  by  his  side,  —  they  looked  Mke  a  willow  switch  and  a  grape 
vine  forming  a  vegetable  alliance. 

Afber  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  a  change  was  observed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  Obed.  The  self-complacency  which  had  here- 
tofore been  observable  in  his  every  look  and  motion,  particularly 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  ofiicial  services,  appeared  to 
have  giveh  place  to  an  air  of  fretfulness  and  unhappiness.  He  would 
occasionally  sing  out  of  time,  and  by  leading  the  congregation  astray, 
cause  the  most  fearful  discord  in  the  exercise?.  On  one  occasion,  I 
particularly  remember,  he  named  *  Kingsbridge'  as  the  tune  we  should 
sing,  and  just  as  the  congregation  had  commenced  industriously  on  that, 
he  himself  struck  up  on  *  Denmark.'  At  length  this  wandering  from 
his  duties  became  so  frequent — his  inanner  so  absent  and  flighty,  and 
his  mistakes  so  ludicrous,  and  occasionally  so  annoying — that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  suspend  him  from  office.  He  was  soon  afierward 
taken  ill,  and  at  kst  was  confined  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  arose. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  my  intimacy  with  Obed  Parsons  com- 
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menced.  From  his  peculiar  appearance  and  manner,  together  with  the 
singular  traits  of  character  I  haa  observed  in  him,  he  had  early  become 
an  object  of  interest  to  me.  On  learning;'  his  serious  indisposition,  I 
called  to  see  him ;  and  finding  that  t  could  be  of  service  to  him,  con- 
tinued my  visits.  They  ended  only  with  his  life ;  and  I  have  the  satis- 
&ction  of  knowing  that  I  contributed  to  soften  the  last  moments  of  one 
of  the  most  singular  and  eccentric,  and  yet  the  most  harmless  of  human 
beings.  A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  confirmed  my  suspicions,  and 
acknowledged  that  his  unfortunate  and  unreciprocated  attachment 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness,  and  finally  t>f  his  death.  He 
informed  me  that  I  would  find  the  progress  of  his  feelings  detailed  in 
the  latter  part  of  a  journal  he  had  kept,  and  which  he  desired  to  leave 
in  mv  hands. 

This  journal,  which  I  examined  after  his  death,  I  found  to  be  volu- 
minous, and  for  the  most  part  filled  with  memoranda  relating  to  his 
early  life.  From  that  portion  of  it  which  was  written  during  his  resi- 
dence in  New- York,  and  more  particularly  from  those  entnes  which 
have  reference  to  his  feelings  for  Gmce  ■■ ,  I  shall,  as  they  better 
illustrate  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his  character,  make  a  few 
extracts.  His  emotions,  it  will  be  seen,  frequently  find  vent  in  sacred 
verse,  slightly  amended,  at  times,  to  suit  his  peculiar  condition.  His 
psalm-book  was  his  vade-meeumj  and  all  his  ideas  of  heaven-bom  inspi- 
ration, in  the  matter  of  poetry,  were  gathered  from  its  pages.  The  first 
passage  which  I  shall  present  from  my  firiend^s  journal,  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

'  October  21, 18  — .  At  lengtb  mv  school  is  established,  and  I  am,  after  a  long  and 
weary  wandering,  fixed,  as  I  hope,  n>r  life.  It  is  a  most  comfortable  feeling  that  per- 
manent settlement  produces.  I  was  fearfiil  that  there  would  never  be  an  end  of  my 
journeying,  and  that, 

*Like  NoaVi  WMity  do^d. 

That  •oar'd  the  earth  around,    . 
Sut  not  a  restinf  place  above 
The  cheerleM  water!  found,* 

I  should  travel  over  the  wide  world,  and  nerer  find  the  rest  that  is  granted  unto  others.' 

'  October  30,  18 — .    Methinks  I  never  heard  so  sweet  a  voice  as  that  possessed  by 

Grace .    It  is  a  ^pleasure  for  me  1^  teach  her  to  sing.    It  cannot  be  but  that  to 

QqA  all  sounds  of  worship  are  equal ;  but  it  always  seemed  to  me.  that  the  voice  of 
childhood  raised  in  prayer,  and  that  the  sonff  of  praise  breathed  in  Uie  sweet, 
musical  voice  and  soft  accenta-of  a  pure  and  lorefy  girllike  Grace,  must  be  more  accep- 
table to  him  than  that  which  is  poured  fivth  in  the  rough  and  coarse  voices  of  men,' 

'  November  11, 18 — .  I  fear  my  mind  is  dweUing  too  much  on  Grace  — ^.  And 
yet  it  is  but  natural.  I  have  always  loved  to  contemplate  the  beautiful,  whether  of 
the  animate  or  inanimate  of  Nature's  wozks ;  and  of  a  surety,  Grace  is  moat  lovely. 
Her  name,  even,  is  melody.     What  saith  the  Psalmist  1 

'  (}fttM !  tie  a  dhiraunf  aound  1 

Hannoniona  to  the  ear, 
HeaTen  irilh  tha  eahe  ahail  tmoitJaii 
And  aU  tha  aartb  ahaU  hwtf.' 

*  December  3, 18  — .  Iloveher  I  Yes !  -^  Hm^  m  the  fteling  which  has  made  me  so 
unownibitidble  of  late:  and  last  evening^  while  I  was  teaching  her  the  difficult  parts  of 
'  Reading.'  she  smiled  so  sweetly  and  kindly  upon  me,  that  I  could  almost  believe  that 
I,  even  I,  homely  ahd  lowly  as  I  am,  might  find  favor  in  her  sight.  O  that  it  may  be 
so !  Could  she  but  look  into  mv  heart,  and  see  the  purity,  the  intensity,  the  almost 
idolatry  of  my  afiection,  she  mi^ht  forget  my  awkwaid  manner,  my  unsightly  figure, 
and  my  ungraceful  gait.    But  wis  cannot  be,  ant  yet  I  will  hojpe: 
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'Hy  loal,  wait  thov  with  piHeneo 

For  Grace,  and  Grace  akwe  { 
Oa  her  depeiideth  all  my  hepei, 
And  expectation.' 

*Dec0mber  87,  18 — .  I  think  pe(»le  begin  to  observe  the  state  of  my  feelines 
toward  Grace.  It  is  quite  likely ;  tor  I  cannot  always  control  myself.  And  why! 
should  I  care  if  all  the  world  know  that  my  affections  flow  out  unto  one  who  is  tit. 
loTeliness  1    I  do  not : 

*My  toofve  shall  he  aa  quick ; 
Uer  praises  to  indite^ 
As  is  the  pen  of  any  scribe 
That  useth  ihat  to  write.* 

Let  it  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  tea-table  to  tea-table,  that  Obed  Parsons  has 
had  the  folly,  if  they  will  call  it  so,  to  love  one  far  aboTe  him, '  in  every  good  and 
perfect  gift'^   But  as  for  thee,  dear  Grace, 

'O  keep  me  in  thy  perfect  way, 

And  bid  temptation  fleei 
And  let  me  nerer,  never  stray, 
From  happiness  and  thee.' 

'  Januarf  25, 18  — .  The  people  laush  at  me^  and  the  youth  of  our  congregation, 
on  whom  God  has  showered  biessmgs  of  eTerr  kmd — beauty,  wealth,  and  eSl  thecom- 
ibrts  of  life — think  it  a  matter  of  sport  ana  laughter  that  one  as  poor,  lowly,  and 
unblest  as  I  am,  should  possess  the  same  feelings,  the  same  tenderness,  and  suscepti- 
bility, as  themselyes.  They  jeer  at  me,  and  tellall  manner  of  lies,  to  make  me  appear 
ridioilous.  I  am  a  subject  of  mirth  and  merriment  with  them,  and  not  unfrequently 
an  object  of  scorn  and  contemptuous  treatment.    Often,  too, 

*Foraook  by  aU  am  I, 

As  dead  and  out  of  mind ; 
And  like  a  shattered  Teasel  lie. 
Whose  parts  can  ne'er  be  joued.' 

1  am  sorely  tried,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  oTermuch.  My  life,  I  hope,  has  not  been  a 
sinful  one,  nor  my  thoughts  such  as  should  call  down  sucn  a  punishment  as  this : 

*  O  Lord  1  I  am  not  proud  of  heart 

Nor  cast  a  scomfbl  eye ; 
Nor  my  aspiring  thoughts  employ, 

In  tilings  for  me  too  high ; 
With  infant  innocence  thou  knowst, 

I  haTe  myself  demean'd  ; 
Composed  to  quiet  like  a  babe. 

That  fhMQ  the  breast  is  weaa'd.* 

*  JMruary  9, 18  — .  Even  Grace  turns  away  firom  me,  and  treats  me  coldly.  The 
injurious  reports  which  my  revilers  have  put  in  circulation,  have  not  been  without 
enect: 


*  False  witnesses  with  Ibrged  compfauats. 

Against  my  peace  combined, 
And  to  my  charge  such  things  they  laid, 

As  I  had  ne'er  designed. 
The  good  which  I  to  them  had  done. 

With  evil  they  repaid, 
And  did  by  malice  undesenred. 

My  harmless  life  invade.* 

*  F^tbruarif  38, 18—.  I  have  spoken  to  her,  and  now  all  is  over  with  me.  My 
suspense  is  ended,  and  ended  in  a  manner  that  I  ought  to  have  expected.  O  that  I 
oould  exchange  the  certainty  of  misery  for  the  hope  I  once  enjoyed,  —  even  that 
'  hope  deferrra,  which  maketh  the  heart  sick.*    Yet  why  should  I  wish  that  1 

*  While  I  eonceal'd  the  fretting  sore. 

My  bones  consumed  without  relief, 
All  day  I  did  with  anguish  roar, 
But  no  complaint  assuaged  my  grieC 

*  March  10, 18 — .  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  do  not  like 
to  ^  to  church  any  more,  and  my  duties  as  leader  of  the  choir,  once  my  pride  and 
delight,  have  become  hateral  to  me: 

'  Tm  like  a  pelican  bec<mMi, 
^         That  does  in  deserts  moorn* 
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Or  Hke  ■■  owl  that  tita  all  ^j, 

Ob  barren  tree  forlorn ; 
In  watehings  or  in  rettlest  moan, 

Tke  nif  ht  by  me  k  ipent, 
Aa  by  those  solitary  biros. 

That  loneaome  trees  fteqaent.' 

*  March  27,  18—.  ♦  *  ♦  My  heart  is  broken,  and  I  shall 

soon  be  at  rest,  in  a  place  where  the  enmity  of  those  who  revile  me  cannot  penetrate^ 
and  where  their  persecutions  cannot  reach  me.' 


Obed  was  buried,  at  his  own  request,  in  a  church-yard  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  where  the  grass  can  grow  and  the  sun  shine  upon  his 
grave.  I  have  erected  a  neat  little  monument  to  his  memory,  on  which 
I  caused  to  be  cut  an  inscription,  which  for  comprehensive  and  touching 
simplicity  eauals,  I  think,  the  celebrated  one  of  •  JMy  Mother,^  in  Trinity 
Church-yara.     It  is  as  follows : 


OBED  OBIT.' 


'  Speaking  of  death,  reminds  me'  (as  my  dear  old  friend  and  fellow* 
penny-a-liner, '  Ollapod,'  would  say,)  that  it  was  only'yesterday  that  I 
read  m  the  newspapers  the  announcement  of  the  demise  of  a  man  who  has 
afforded  me  many,  very  many,  moments  of  enjoyment.  The  deceased 
was  an  auctioneer,  who,  some  two  or  three  years  since,  used  to  sdl 
books  in  Chatham-street,  a  few  doors  below  the  old  theatre.  He  was, 
'take  him  all  in  all,'  the  strangest  compound  that  I  ever  met  with. 
His  character  was  made  up  of  eccentricities  —  of  qualities  the  most 
widely  different  —  of  impulses  the  most  irregular  —  and  of  feelings  the 
most  variable,  and  incongruous.  Nature  had  intended  him  for  a  gentle- 
man, but  had  left  him  *  unfinished ;'  and  those  who  had  charge  of  his 
education,  had  designed  him  for  a  scholar,  but  they  had  also  left  their 
work  incomplete.  He  possessed  many  of  the  feelings  and  sensibilities 
of  the  former,  and  not  a  little  of  the  learning  and  acquirements  of  the 
latter ;  but  his  gentlemanly  feelings  had  become  so  warped  and  blunted 
by  the  associations  of  his  after  life  —  his  learning  so  mingled  with  the 
tinsel  acquisitions  of  his  later  years  —  so  strangely  merged  in  the 
vulgar  wisdom  and  low  cunning  he  had  acquired  in  the  decline  of  life — 
that,  like  the  faded  and  worn-out  garment  of  a  man  of  fashion,  his  pre- 
sent appearance  barely  enabled  one  to  guess  for  what  he  had  been 
designed,  —  the  momentary  feeling  of  delicacy,  the  flash  of  wit,  the 
classical  remark,  like  the  unsoiled  spot  in  the  garment,  telling  that  he 
had  been  different  from  what  he  now  appeared.  He  was,  when  I  first 
stumbled  upon  him  in  my  evening  rambles  through  the  city,  in  appear- 
ance nearly  sixty  years  of  age.  In  person,  he  was  tali  and  spare,  with 
a  sunken  chest,  and  a  fisice  on  which  want,  and  care,  and  probably  dissi- 
pation, had  left  deep  marks.  He  was  afflicted  with  a  hacking,  consump- 
tive cough,  which  would  frequently  interrupt  him  in  his  occupations, 
and  oblige  him  to  leave  his  little  stand,  and  lean  against  his  book- 
shelves, until  the  paroxysm  had  subsided.  On  these  occasions,  he 
appeared  to  suffer  severely ;  but  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  voice,  he 
would  ascend  his  stand,  and  resume  his  business. 
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The  little  room  he  occupied,  waa  ia  one  of  those  old  hoTels  which 
still  de&ce  Chatham-stre^  In  size,  it  was  about  sixteen  feet  by  tea. 
The  ceiling  was  yery  low*— baiely  sufficient  to  allow  a  man  to  stand 
upright — and  the  few  panes  of  ^lass  in  the  door  admitted  so  little  light, 
that  the  occupant  was  obliged  to  burn  candles  whenever,  during  the  day, 
he  wished  to  arrange  his  goods  for  the  evening  sale. 

His  collection  of  books  was  as  extraordinary  as  himself  None  ap- 
peared, in  his  estimation,  to  be  worthy  a  place  on  his  shelves,  until  they 
had  '  done  the  state  some  service.'  Then,  when  they  had  been  jostled 
in  life  until  the  gloss  was  of^  and  their  newness  and  freshness  of  look 
were  gone ;  when  they  had  been  thumbed,  and  used,  and  abused^  until 
they  presented  an  appearance  as  ragged,  worn«out,  and  &ded,  as  himself 
and  the  tenement  he  occupied,  they  were  fit  to  be  his  companions,  and 
the  sources  of  his  profit  Some  of  them  were  rare^  and  extremelr 
valuable,  from  tl^  difficulty  with  which  they  could  be  procured.  Witli 
them  were  mingled  the  most  worthless  trash,  and  the  most  common- 
place productions  —  all,  however,  presenting  the  same  appearance  of 
tatterea  antiquity ;  a  portion,  because  they  had  been  preserved  for  ages ; 
others,  because  they  had  been  daily  conned  for  a  twelvemonth  in  a 
school-boy*s  hand. 

My  first  attendance  at  his  sales  was  nearly  five  years  since.  One 
evemnff.  I  was  hurrying  to  the  theatre,  when  a  crowd  about  his  door 
arrested  my  steps.  Peals  of  leaughter,  and  shouts  of  applause,  which 
reached  me  from  his  room,  made  me  desirous  of  gaining  an  entrance 
intp  it  After  much  difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  forcing  my  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  obtained  a  place  to  stand  within  his  door. 

At  the  moment  I  attained  my  position,  he  commenced  a  reprimand  to 
some  boys  ia  one  corner  of  the  room,  who  had  disturbed  him  by  jesting 
bids  oa  books  they  had  not  the  means  to  purchase.  *  Young  gentle* 
men  I'  he  commenced,  ia  a  voice  and  with  a  manner  of  peculiar  st^emni' 
it  is  related  in  that  best  and  moat  valuable  (but  least  saleable)  of 
books — the  Bible — that  when  some  rude  and  heartless  boys 
scofibd  at  and  made  fiin  of  one  of  the  Lord's  servants,  who  was  stricken 
in  years,  and  afflicted  with  a  bald  head,  he  sent  two  she  bears  to  devoux 
them.  What  punishment  your  conduct  this  evening,  to  a  poor  old  man, 
who  stands  here  with  one  toot  in  the  grave,  striving  with  all  his  remain* 
ing  eaeigies  to  gain  a  decent  and  honest  livelihood — what  punishment, 
I  say,  your  conduct,  in  interrupting  my  sales,  this  evening,  with  your 
d  ---^^  d  jabbering,  and  laughing,  and  fidse  bids,  deserves,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  state;  bit  if  you  don't,  every  one  of  ^ou,  get  out  of  that  door 
before  I  can  reach  you,  I  will  break  every  bone  in  your  rascally  bodies!' 
He  then  made  a  move  towards  them,  but  before  he  had  advanced  three 
steps,  all  the  boys  can  out  of  the  rooBL  *  Gentlemen,'  said  the  auc- 
tioneer, (resuming  his  stand,  and  taking  up  an  old  book,)  it  was  a  remark 
of  Plato,  that '  a  good  book  ia  a  good  thing ;'  he  might  have  added, 
'  whatever  its  outward  eoncUtioa  may  be,  so  long  as  its  contents  remain 
eatira'  Both  the  sides  of  this  book  are  wanting ;  but  I  am  sure  the 
intelligent  gentlemen  I  address  will  not  the  less  value  that  standard 
work,  Gel<UHUth's  History  of  Rome.  What  will  you  give  ior  it? 
This  book  was  soon  sold.  Two  or  three  more  were  put  up,  and 
*  knocked  down,'  wuhout  any  ceremony.  At  length,  he  brought  a  thin, 
small  volume,  most  de^dorably  torn  and  d^ced,  and  opened  upon  it  as 
follows :  '  Pope,'  geatlemea,  m  saying  that '  a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
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geroua  thing/  had  no  reference  to  the  fint  mdiments  of  an  education. 
No  matter  how  little  we  get  of  that,  it  is  better  than  nothing.  A  man 
who  can  merely  read,  has  an  immense  advantage  over  one  who  cannot, 
while  he  who  adds  to  this  the  accomplishment  of  writing  —  that  faculty 
which  poor  old  Dogberry  mistakingly  thought  *  came  by  nature' —  is 
still  more  the  superior  of  him  who  cannot  wield  the'  pen.  How  anxious 
ought  we  then  to  be  to  secure  these  advantages  to  our  children !  If  there 
is  any  person  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  whose  progeny  cannot 
read,  let  me  beseech  him  to  delay  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  them 
no  longer.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book  which  he  will  find  indispensable 
in  his  labours.  It  is  —  Webster's  Spelling  Book !  —  let  him  buy  it : 
What  will  you  bid  for  it  y 

*  Here,  gentlemen,'  again  he  commenced,  taking  up  an  old  copy  of 
^Yiri  Roma^  *is  a  book  that  I  have  had  in  my  possession  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  not  attempted  to  sell  it,  because,  until  this  evening,  I  have 
not  had  an  audience  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  appreciate  it.  Now  I 
see  before  me  gentlemen  whose  acquirements  in  the  classics  will 
enable  them  to  put  a  proper  estimate  on  this  rare  and  excellent  work. 
Will  you  allow  me.  Sir,  to  recommend  this  to  your  particular  attention  ? 
^addressing  himself  to  a  little  snub-fiiced  tailor,  who  kept  his  shop  a  few 
aoors  below  him ;)  you  will  observe  it  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  our  ancient  Latin  authors.  A  momentary  examination  will 
satisfy  you,  that  it  is  filled  with  passages  of  great  eloquence  and  beauty.' 
'JYr6  shillings!' bid  the  tailor:  *iVin6  shillings!'  echoed  the  auctioneer, 
'just  a-going  for  nine  shillings  —  a  book  intrinsically  worth  ten  times 
that  sum!  Nine  shillings,  nine,  nine,  (did  I  hear  twelve V)  going  for 
nine  shillings, — once — twice — ganeP  'Sir,'  continued  he,  handing 
the  book  to  the  tailor,  and  receiving  his  money,  *  you  have  made  the 
best  bargain  that  will  be  had  here  to-night,  merely  by  having  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  your  neighbora  Here,  gentlemen,  is  an  instance  of 
the  great  advantage  of  learning.  Let  me  improve  the  happy  moment, 
while  you  are  ouly  impressed  with  its  importance,  ana  offer  you 
another  assistant  to  the  advancement  of  the  mind.  The  volume  to 
which  I  allade,  and  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  is  the  first  and  best 
edition  of  Valpy's  Greek  Grammar.  What  do  1  hear  's  bid  for  it?' 
•  Fifly  cents,'  modestly  squeaked  a  shrivelled  old  linen-drajjer,  suddenly 

Possessed  with  an  ambition  of  learning.  *  It 's  yours,*  quickly  respon- 
ed  the  auctioneer. 
In  this  manner,  book  ailer  book  was  sold.  I  observed  in  the  room 
many  respectable  persons,  who  evidently  were  there  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement.  Occasionally  they  would  purchase  a  book, 
andf  afler  paying  for  it,  leave  it  on  the  counter,  to  be  again  added  to  thd 
stock  of  the  auctioneer. 

For  my  own  part,  so  much  was  I  pleased  with  my  first  evening's 
entertainment,  that  I  became  a  frequent  attendant  at  his  sales.  I  was 
often  enabled  to  buy  works  that  were  valuable  to  me ;  but  my  purchases 
were  generally  made  with  a  view  of  sustaining  the  concern,  and 
making  the  auctioneer  some  compensation  for  the  amusement  he  afibrded 
me.  I  therefore  followed  the  custom  I  found  prevalent  among  the  more 
respectable  portion  of  his  audience,  of  leaving  some  of  the  volumes  I 
purchased,  to  be  re-sold;  and  I  have  now  in  my  possession  an  old  copy 
of  the  '  Columbian  Orator,'  which,  after  having  been  bid  off^  paid  for, 
and  left  by  me  ni&d  times,  I  at  length  brought  home.  ^ 
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STANZAS. 

Umtwinb  these  flowers !  — I  will  not  wed 

With  wretchedness,  in  Joy*8  '^i^y]ligg ; 
Would  ye  the  vicUm  forth  were  led 

With  garlanda  to  the  sacrifice  1 
Oh !  wreath  for  Hope  these  blossoms  ran^ 

These  parasites  of  dew  and  son,  — 
But  if  ye  wiU  bedeck  Despah^ 

Gh>  seek  a  broken,  witherea  one  f 

This  rose,  long  folded  to  my  breast, 

Must  nestle  there  no  longer  now ; 
Faith's  latest  sift,  Love's  last  bequest, 

'T  will  well  beseem  my  traitress  brow. 
Take  it,  and  on  that  brow  bestow 

Its  scentlestfi  leaves  and  sapless  stem,  — 
Ye  will  but  crown  the  queen  of  woe 

With  sorrow's  fitting  diadem. 

Oh  Ood !  —  that  gold  and  baubles  bright 

Should  weigh,  against  that  aem  divine 
That  fills  with  its  most  holy  h^t 

The  heart's  unpurchaseable  mine ! 
Ye  know  not  what  a  wreck  ye  make^ 

In  urging  this  unholy  vow : 
One  heart,  m  cUmes  afar,  will  break  — 

And  mine — but  that  is  broken  now! 


OLLAPODIANA. 


NVMBBR  TBH. 


There  is  a  pensive,  melancholy  feeling,  which  overpowers  the  ^eart 
of  a  resident  in  a  city,  when  he  goes  at  twilight,  from  the  scene  of  his 
business  and  his  cares,  to  the  fireside  of  home.  As  he  passes  along 
the  crowded  thorough&re,  jostled  by  the  hundreds  that  meet  him — as 
he  looks  forward  through  the  uncertain  atmosphere,  to  forms  and  dwell- 
ings dimly  descried,  by  twinkling  lamps  in  the  distance,  and  sees  damp 
walls  and  streets  receding-  from  his  footstep,  —  he  falls  into  a  train  of 
musing.  How  many  deeds  does  the  night  bring  on  I  How  many  an 
unsuspected  and  impatient  eye  watches  the  golden  sun  go  down  into  the 
flowing  bosom  of  the  West;  now  many  hearts  beat  high  with  suspense  or 
disquiet,  while  the  wan  twilight  deepens  into  evening,  and  the  stars, 
one  by  one,  glittering  like  diamonds  through  the  infinite  air,  *  set  their 
watch  in  the  sky  1'  The  affianced  bride  waits  for  her  lover,  counting 
the  footsteps  that  fall  upon  the  pavement,  and  taxing  the  discipline  of 
her  ready  ear  with  the  task  of  decision  whether  they  be  his  or  no : 
the  church-goer  longs  for  the  bell,  whose  voice  proclaims  the  hallo wea 
hour  of  prayer,  and  lingers  in  fond  solicitude  for  the  moment  when 
the  chapel-ward  step  shall  be  taken.  In  unnumbered  bosoms  are 
kindled  the  emotions  of  praise  —  and  they  are  pure  and  holy.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a  truly  calm  and  chastened  affection.  It  is 
alike  lovely,  when  bestowed  on  God  or  man.  The  relinquishment  of 
self — the  trusting  dependence  on  the  Great  Power  of  Nature  —  the 
fond  aspirations  for  better  enjoyments  —  these  are  the  true  solace  and 
hope  of  mortality. 
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For  one,  I  am  a  deep  lorer  of  the  '  poetry  of  heaven.'  Delicate  and 
perfect  indeed  is  the  '  glitterance  of  the  stars.'  I  love  to  watch  their 
oirth  in  the  depths  of  the  evening  firmament ;  and  to  see  the  moon 
walking  in  their  midst  —  the  dueen  of  the  Evening,  whose  blue  path- 
way glitters  with  the  fiideless  jewelry  of  the  universe.  Some  of  these 
glorious  spheres  sprinc^  with  their  noly  lustre  upon  the  sight  with  the 

r'  :kness  of  thought,  blessing  the  eye  with  their  sweet  radiance,  and 
ost  haunting  the  ear  with  that  music  which  seems  to  echo  from  that 
dim  period  of  the  past,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  When 
I  behold  them,  devotional  feelings  possess  my  heart ;  and  I  go  back  on 
the  wings  of  memory  to  the  &r  away  scenes  of  my  boyhood.  I  think 
again,  as  I  did  then,  that  all  created  things  make  melody  to  their  God» 
and,  singing  as  once  I  sung,  I  say : 

AflK  of  the  ocean- waves  that  burst 

In  music  on  the  strand  — 
Whose  murmurs  load  the  scented  breeze 

That  fans  the  Summer  land ; 
Why  is  their  harmony  abroad  — 

Tneir  cadence  in  tfaie  sky, 
That  gutters  with  the  smile  of  God 

In  mystery  on  high  1 

Qnestion  the  cataract's  boiling  tide, 

Down  stooping  from  above  — 
Why  its  proud  bulows,  far  and  wide 

In  stormy  thunders  move  ? 
It  is  that  in  their  hollow  voice 

A  tone  of  praise  is  given, 
Which  bids  the  fainting  heart  rejoice, 

And  trust  THB  might  of  Heaven  7 

And  ask  the  tribes  whose  matin  song 

Melts  on  the  dewy  air, 
Why,  like  a  stream  that  steals  along. 

Flow  forth  thdr  praises  there  1 
Why.  when  the  veil  of  Eve  comes  down. 

With  all  its  starry  honrai 
The  night-bird's  melancholy  lay 

Rings  from  her  solemn  bowers  1 

It  is  some  misfat  of  love  within, 

Some  impmse  from  on  high, 
That  bids  tneir  matin-song  begin  — 

Or  fills  the  evening  sky 
With  ffentle  echoes  ul  its  own  — 

With  sounds,  that  on  the  ear 
Fall,  like  the  voice  of  kindred  gone, 

Cutoff  in  Youth's  career! 

Ask  of  the  gales  that  sweep  abroad. 

When  Sunset's  fiery  wall 
Is  crowned  with  many  a  painted  cloud — 

A  gorgeous  coronal — 
Ask  why  their  wings  are  trembling  then 

O'er  Pfature's  sounding  lyre^ 
While  the  far  occidental  hills 

Are  bathed  in  golden  fire  1 

Oh  I  shall  the  wide  world  raise  the  song 

Of  peaoe^  and  joy,  and  loveu 
And  shall  man's  heart  not  bid  his  tongue 

In  voicefiil  praises  move  7 
Shall  the  old  forest  and  the  wave, 

When  summon'd  by  the  breeze^ 
Yield  a  sweet  flow  of  solemn  praise, 

And  man  have  less  than  these  1 
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No  one,  I  &ncT,  can  regard  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  hea- 
vens, or  the  reroiTitions  of  this  goodly  frame  the  earth,  without  emo- 
tion. I  at  least  cannot  When  1  behold  the  moon,  coursing  her  sweet 
and  mysterious  way  through  the  azure  vault  of  evening,  or  the  sun, 
mounting  from  his  golden  tabernacle  of  morninj^  clouds,  to  smile  from 
the  zenith  upon  a  beautiful  world,  I  am  filled  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. The  coming  on  of  Spring  —  the  advent  and  departure  of  the 
Summer — are  to  me  scenes  and  themes  of  amazing  thought  Then, 
how  solemnly  does  Autumn  come  on ;  rustling  his  sallow  leaf,  and 
shaking  his  withered  spray,  in  token  that  Winter  is  near !  —  telling  the 
heart,  as  Wordsworth  does  the  eye,  that 

'  Summer  ebbs ;  each  day  that  follow^ 

Is  a  reflux  from  on  high, 
Tending  to  the  darksome  hoUows. 

Where  the  frosts  of  llVmter  tie.* 


I  VALUE  every  season  as  it  affords  me  subjects  for  reflection.  New- 
Year's  day  is  ^uitfiil  of  thought  Standing  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
cycle,  we  look  forward  with  questioning  eyes  into  the  unknown  future, 
wondering  what  it  may  bring  to  m  of  weal  or  wo.  Merciful  is  the 
cloud  that  hangs  over  that  untrodden  way  —  grateful  the  uncertainty 
which  begirts  its  uninvestigated  span.  Methinks  it  adds  a  fresher  glow 
to  that  social  communion  wherewith  we  greet  the  opening  year ;  that 
it  gives  to  love  a  holiness^  to  friendship  a  charm.  I  would  that  the 
time-honored  custom  of  Gotham  might  oe  extended  throuc^h  the  Atlan- 
tic cities;  that  friends  might  be  gathered  together  around  each  other's 
firesides  at  the  morning  of  the  year,  there  to  renew  the  sweet  feelings 
and  generous  sympathies  of  lifo. 

It  is  the  renewal  of  precious  and  holy  feelings,  that  makes  the  new 
year  in  New- York  so  delightful.  The  citizens  bid  a  truce  to  care: 
and  the  generous  principle  .of  friendship  comes  fully  into  play.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  custom  begins  to  radiate  from  the  commercial  metropolis, 
and  its  delights,  *  like  flower  seeds  by  the  &r  winds  sown,'  are  already 
springing  up  in  other  towns. "  I  had  a  taste  of  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  mis  present  year,  in  the  Rectangular  City ;  enough  to  convince 
me  that  the  mode  is  germinating  fredy,  and  will  soon  abundantly 
fructify.  It  fell  on  the  day,  that  I  had  some  dozen  friends  to  visit ;  and 
the  emplo3rment  was  truly  a  Ndw-York  affidr,  altogether.  One  hospi- 
table household,  well  known  for  the  kindness  of  its  members,  and  tne 
regal  bounty  of  its  domestic  appointments,  conducted  the  matter  in 
veritable  Qotham  styla  On  a  table  which  groaned  —  if  mahogany 
can  groan  —  with  its  burden,  were  placed  tm  sorts  of  rich  edibles, 
and  copious  excellencies  of  great  variety,  in  the  way  of  potation. 
Many  were  the  pleasant-tasted  things  that  reminded  me,  through  the 
interpretation  of  the  palate,  that  I  might  consider  myself  in  New- York; 
and  as,  for  the  nonce,  *  I  drained  huge  draughts  of  Rhenish  down,'  I 
can  assure  the  reader  that  the  American  London  was  *  in  my  flowing 
cujM  freshly  remembered.'  Great,  however,  is  the  stability  of  my 
brain ;  and  so  it  was,  that  I  escaped  widiout  injury ;  though  I  do  reli- 
giously believe,  that  should  '  some  persons'  imbibe  thus  much  of  things 
spiritual  and  substantial^  their  footsteps  would  indicate  a  knowledge  of 
the  curvilinear  zig-zag. 
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It  is  right  wholesome  to  me,  to  perceive  the  effect  of  the  new  year 
on  an  old  bachelor.  His  forehead  wears  less  wrinkles  then,  and  that  part 
to  which  phrenologists  assign  the  organ  of  benevolence,  seemeth  to 
bulge,  as  it  were,  with  a  preternatural  expansion.  Hebecometh  frisky; 
*  takes  much  to  imbibe' —  and  thinks  seriously  of  changing  his  condi- 
tion. I  never  knew  but  one,  that  the  new  year  could  not  revivify,  and 
he  was  a  biped  whom  long  years  of  ^scoundrelizing'  had  indurated,  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  to  perfect  ossification.  The  sarcophagus  of  a 
mummy,  or  the  flesh  of  a  patriarchal  turkey  —  the  cock  of  his  pecu- 
liar walk  of  life  —  could  not  be  harder.  I  met  him,  *  the  first  of  last 
January  was  ayear,^  as  they  say  in  Brotherly  Love.  *  Well,  Tompkins,' 
said  I,  *  your  bosom  friend  Jones  has  been  swept  away,  within  the  past 
year,  into  the  vortex  of  matrimony.'  *  Yes,'  said  he,  with  some  such  a 
grin  as  Satan  may  have  shed  upon  Ithuriel  in  Paradise — *yes, —  Tom 
has  gone,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be,  though ; 
for  he  never  did  me  any  injury  !'  He  sported  this  remark  for  a  new 
year's  original — yet,  like  his  wig,  I  believe  it  was  not  natural,  but 
borrowed  for  the  occasion. 


It  is  diverting  in  the  extreme,  to  observe  the  pompous  grandiloquence 
in  the  advertisements  of  the  amusement-furnishing  public,  about  Christ' 
mas  and  New- Year.  Sublimity  glares  from  the  theatrical  hand-bill, 
and  the  menagerie  afficke.  Curiosities,  then,  have  a  *  most  magnanimous 
value.'  I  remember,  not  long  ago,  that  I  desired  a  lovely  lady,  a  French 
countess,  to  accompany  me  to  a  Zoological  Institute,  to  behold  an 
American  Eagle.  I  was  pleased  at  the  expressed  wish  which  led  me 
to  make  the  invitation,  and  proud  of  the  prospect  of  showing  a  living 
emblem  of  our  country's  insignia  to  one  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  bills  of  the  institute  set  forth,  that '  the  grand  Columbia's 
Eagle  was  the  monarch  of  its  tribe,  measuring  an  unprecedented 
length  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other,  in  full  plumage,  and  vigor.' 
The  countess  had  never  seen  but  one  eagle,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris,  and  that  was  a  small  one,  and  ungrown ;  so  that  her  anticipa- 
tions of  novelty  were  as  great  as  mine.  We  went,  and  with  interesting 
expectancy,  asked  of  the  president  of  the  institute,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  noble  pursuit  of  feeding  a  sick  baboon  with  little  slips  of  cold 
pork,  to  discover  to  us  '  Columbia's  eagle.'  He  marshalled  us  to  the 
other  end  of  the  institute,  past  the  cages  of  lions,  bears,  libbards,  and 
other  animals,  —  among  which  was  a  singular  auadruped,  with  six 
legs  —  to  the  cage  of  the  eagle.  *  There,'  he  exclaimed,  with  profes- 
sional monotony — *  there  is  the  proud  bird  of  our  country,  that  was 
caught  in  the  West,  and  has  been  thought  to  have  killed  many  animals 
in  ms  life-time.  He  was  five  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes  in  being 
put  into  the  cage,  so  strong  was  his  wings.  Look  at  him  cltts.  He  'U 
bear  inspection.     Jist  obsarve  the  keen  irish  of  his  eye.' 

An  involuntary  and  hearty  laugh  from  us  both,  followed  the  sight, 
and  the  announcement.  It  was  a  dismal  looking  bird,  about  the  size  of 
a  goodly  owl,  with  a  crest-fallen  aspect,  the  feathers  of  the  tail  and 
wings  dwindled  to  a  few  ragged  quills ;  and  the  shivering  fowl,  stand- 
ing on  one  leg,  looked  with  a  vacant,  spectral  eye  at  his  visitors.     No- 
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thing  could  be  so  perfectly  burlesque,  and  we  enjoyed  it  deeply  and 
long.     I  shall  never  be  deceived  by  show-bills  again. 


Apropos  of  holidays.  To  the  young  and  the  light-hearted,  they  arc 
what  they  seem.  To  those  who  have  passed  the  purple  and  flowery 
boundaries  of  minority  —  that  *  infancy*  of  law  —  they  are  forbidden 
;  gardens  of  pleasure,  whose  fruitage  is  only  for  the  eye.  To  the  adult, 
it  is  a  season  of  preparation  for  the  payment  of  bills  —  or  ttilliamSf 
as  they  should  be  more  classically  denominated  —  that  fall  due  on  or 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  These  absorb  his  soul.  The  mercer,  the 
botiier,  the  manufacturer  of  those  glossy  receptacles  which  environ  the 
chamber  of  the  soul,  all  such  send  in  their  accumulated  williams,  until 
the  sight  thereof  astounds  the  receiver.  Forthwith  he  sets  about  defray- 
ing the  same ;  and  great  is  his  satisfaction,  when  he  says  eureka  !  of 
their  end.  I  have  a  '  cotemporary,'  if  he  be  yet  alive,  sojourning  in 
foreign  lands  —  N.  Pantagruel  Wilkins  by  name  —  who  was  once 
visited,  about  Christmas,  by  the  senior  of  the  firm  of  *  Wright,  Wright 
and  Wiggins,  mercers,  drapers,  and  fabricators  of  good  habits.'  The 
elder  of  the  house  —  a  fat  and  burly  biped,  with  a  turnip  countenance, 
and  nose  of  extraordinary  redness — hereto  Wilkins  his  bill.  Wilkins 
was  oblivious. 

*  Can  you  tell  me,  my  dear  Sir,  where  you  hare  ever  seen  me  be- 
fore V 

*  Certainly  —  yes.  Sir  —  I  can.  You  are  a  customer  of  ours,  at  — 
street,  No.  27.     Here  's  your  bill* 

'  Ah  —  so  it  is :  Wright,  you  are  right  But,  my  dear  Sir,  there  is 
one  trifling  circumstance  connected  with  thi9  bill,  which  makes  it  a 
liule  awkward.  I  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  settle  it.  This  is  the 
only  obstacle  in  the  way,  at  present.  I  do  not  quote  often,  —  but  you 
will  allow  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  observe,  in  the  language  of  the  cock- 
ney to  Mathews'  cab-driver  —  *I  han't  not  got  no  money  whatsom- 
dever ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  the  rewarse.'  Besides,  my  friend, 
I  have  a  plan  from  which  I  never  depart,  in  the  cancelling  of  my  leger- 
liabilities.  I  pay  toy  blank-book  demands  alphabetically.  Your  Arm 
is  Wright,  Wright  and  Wiggins.  The  plan  strikes  you,  I  see,  visibly ; 
and  its  propriety  is  as  clear,  seemingly,  to  you,  as  the  light  on  a  lily,  in 
the  spring-time,  or  the  glow  on  the  red  side  of  a  bursted  peach,  in  Octo- 
ber. The  divine  thought  touches  you  nearly,  and  you  act^uiesce,  evi- 
dently. Adios,  my  friend  :  as  soon  as  I  reach  your  name  m  my  pay- 
ments, some  ten  months  hence,  I  will  advise  you  promptly.  I  say  this^ 
with  a  difficult  nerve ;  but  I  trust  you  twig  me  decidedly.  I  mean  as  i 
say.     Good  morning  —  good  morning  1 ' 


READER,  since  I  last  communed  with  thee,  the  despot  Sickness  has 
held  me  in  subjection.  I  have  had  dull  days,  and  weary  nights, — but 
my  books  have  been  companions,  and  I  have  had,  beside,  mends  and 
newspapers.  I  mention  this  thing,  partly  to  excuse  my  brevity,  and 
lack  of  variety,  and  also  as  a  prelude  to  tms  piece  of  advice :    Lend  not 
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thy  umbreliat  nor  suffer  thou  it  to  be  stolen  from  thee.  In  this  wise,  did  I 
procure  my  indisposition.  The  night  was  dark,  the  rains  descended  — 
the  floods  came,  and  beat  against  me  —  the  umbrella  was  loaned  —  it 
has  never  come  home.  Heaven  forgive  the  borrower !  There  are  some 
who  do  not  even  borrow  this  in-rainy- weather-much-to-be-desired-and- 
requisite  article.  They  steal  it,  without  compunction.  I  lately  heard  a 
man  of  God,  at  a  Wesley  an  conventicle,  deliver  the  following  speech 
from  the  altar :  *  I  would  ad'nounce  to  the  cod'ngregation,  that,  proba- 
bly by  mistake,  there  was  left  at  this  house  of  prayer,  this  morning,  a 
small  cotton  umbrella,  much  damaged  by  time  and  tear,  and  of  an  ex- 
ceeding-/^ pale  blue  color,  in  the  place  whereof  was  taken  a  very  large 
black  silk  umbrella,  new,  and  of  great  beauty.  I  say,  my  brethren,  it 
was  probably  by  mistake,  that  of  these  articles,  the  one  was  taken  and  the 
other  left ;  though  it  is  a  very  improper  mistake,  and  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced, if  possible.  Blunders  of  this  sort,  brethren  and  sisters,  are 
getting  a  leetle  too  common  !' 

Pas  encore,  d  present^  cher  lecteur. 

Ollapod. 
PhUaddpliia,  January^  183& 


SONGS   OP   THE   CRUSADES. 


NUMBER  ONE. 


THE   FIRST   CRUSADERS    BEFORE   JERUSALEM. 

*  Jbbubalkm  I  —  JeruBalem  !*    The  blessed  goal  was  won^ 
On  Siloe's  brook  and  Sion's  mount  as  streamed  the  settmg  sun, 
Uplighted  in  his  mellowed  glow,  far  o'er  Judea's  plain, 
slow  winding  toward  the  holy  walls,  appeared  a  bannered  train. 

Forgot  were  want,  disease,  and  death,  by  that  impassion^  throng; 
The  weary  leapt,  the  sad  rejoiced,  the  wounded  knight  grew  strong : 
One  glance  at  holy  Calvary  out-gucrdon'd  every  pang, 
And'foud  from  thiice  ten  thousand  tongues  the  glad  hosannas  rang. 

But  yet — and  at  that  galling  thought  each  brow  was  bent  in  gloom  — 
The  cursed  badge  of  Mahomet  swayed  o*er  the  Saviour's  tomb : 
Then  from  unnumbered  sheaths  at  once,  the  beaming  blades  upstreamed, 
Vowed  scabbardless  till  waved  the  cross  above  that  tomb  redeemed. 

But  suddenly  a  holy  awe  the  vengeful  clamor  stilled, 
As  smks  the  storm  before  His  breath,  whose  word  its  rising  will'd ; 
For  conscience  whispered,  the  same  soil  where  thev  so  proudly  stood, 
The  Son  of  Man  had  troa  abased,  and  washed  witn  tears  and  blood. 

Then  dropped  the  sguire  his  master's  shield,  the  serf  dash'd  down  his  bow, 
And,  side  by  side  with  priest  and  peer,  bent  reverently  and  low, 
While  sunk  at  onco  each  pennon' d  suear,  plumed  helm,  and  flashing  glaive, 
Like  some  wide  waste  of  reeds  bow  d  down  by  Niius'  swollen  wave. 

From  eyes  that  never  wept  till  then,  the  warm  tears  fell  like  rain,  — 
Proud  Tancred's  easle-glance  was  dimmed,  loud  sobbed  the  good  Lorraine ; 
And  't  was  a  blessed  sight  to  see  each  warrior  fierce  and  wild 
Become  before  his  God  that  hour,  e'en  as  a  little  child. 
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With  chaBtenad  souls,  and  holier  thoughta  the  legions  slowly  rose — 
Wrongs  were  forgot,  and  feuds  were  healed,  between  the  deadliest  foes; 
Priests  dofled  the  sandal,  harnessed  knights  their  mail-clad  feet  unshod, 
And  like  unshhven  penitentSf  that  hallowed  soil  they  trod. 

But  where  were  all  that  peerless  host,  the  flower  of  every  land, 
That  late  before  Byzantium  their  giant  conquests  planned  1 
The  swarms  of  high-soul*d  chivalry  that  thronged  the  Nissian  plain. 
The  leagues  of  spears  that  quiver*a  there,  like  fields  of  golden  grain  1 

Of  that  vast,  bounding  human  flood,  this  host  was  but  a  wave : 
Where  were  the  burnisned  myriads  gone  1    Gro  ask  the  desert  grave! 
The  Arab's  creese,  the  Persian's  lance,  the  Tartar's  bow  and  sword — 
Their  edge  and  pomt  perchance  may  tell  where  sleep  that  boasting  horde  I 

Around  the  towers  of  Antioch,  beneath  Edessa's  wall, 

The  moving  sands,  for  miles  around,  formed  one  wide  heaving  pall : 

The  spotted  pestilence  with  war,  awhile  the  feast  had  shared. 

And  Famine  clung  the  drooping  wreck  that  swift  destruction  spared. 

Yet  were  those  visitations  just:  licentiousness  and  shame 
Had  i(uenched  wi^  steammg  infamy  the  pure  chivalric  flame, 
And  sm,  and  all  to  which  it  leads,  had  checked  their  proud  career, 
Far  more  than  shaft  of  Tartar  bow,  or  charge  of  Syrian  spear. 

But  Death  had  struck  to  purify :  the  stem,  unwaverine  few 
Whose  virtue  pleasure  could  not  temut,  nor  avarice  suMue, 
Escaped  the  Moslem  scimitar,  the  toils  of  Grecian  fraud. 
Spread  on  Judean  winds  at  last  the  bannered  cross  abroad. 

What  though  the  haughty  Saracen  now  held  each  wall  and  tower : 
Soon  to  the  svmbol  of  their  faith,  the  crescent  flac  would  lower,  — 
Soon  would  tne  blades  of  Christendom  within  the  oarriere  glance, 
And  soon  the  blood  of  Moslem  dogs  course  down  the  Latin  lance. 

And  so  it  was :  the  walls  were  won  —  then  Murder  bared  his  arm : 
From  Omar's  mosque  to  Herod's  gate^  red  streams  flowed  thick  and  wann ; 
And  o'er  a  city  drenched  in  gore;  ere  massacre  could  cease. 
The  holy  standard  they  upraised  of  Hur,  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 

JTno-Tark,  Jtmmmj,  1838.  S.  B. 


MARS. 

Lo  I  wsEMM  he  sits  enthroned  —  the  crimson  God ! 

High  on  a  hecatomb  of  reeking  dead : 
His  utar  is  an  empire's  blasted  Md, 

With  blazins  citieau  for  an  oflering,  fed ! 
In  his  mailed  hand  tnere  gleams  a  scalpless  skull, 

Brimming  vrith  blood,  and  o'er  its  gory  brink 
A  demon-vulture,  lean  and  horrible. 

With  thiiBt  etenuJ,  ever  stoops  to  drink  1 
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RixKzi :  THE  Last  of  the  Tbibunss.    By  the  author  of  *  Pelham,'  '  Eugene  Aram,' 
etc.    In  one  vol.  12mo.    New- York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

With  a  rapidity  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  in  his  best 
estate,  Mr.  Bulwer  pours  upon  us  work  after  work,  each,  however  it  may  compare 
with  its  predecessors,  far  superior  to  the  productions  of  any  living  novelist.  The 
'  Last  Days  of  Pompeii'  have  not  yet  lain  a  sufficient  leng:th  of  time  upon  our  tables, 
and  the  shelves  of  our  circulating  libraries,  to  lose  the  character  of  a  new  novel,  and 
lo !  the  reading  world  is  surprised  with  another  elaborate  romance  from  the  prolific 
brain  of  the  same  author.  When  the  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Bulwer  was  first  men- 
tioned to  us,  we  wondered  at  his  hardihood,  in  following  in  the  step*  of  the  accom- 
plished authoress  of  the  tragedy  of  '  Rienzi,'  and  thought  that  his  production  would 
almost  necessarily  prove  in  substance  but  a  repetition  of  Miss  Mitfbrd's.  We  were, 
however,  agreeably  disappointed.  Considering  that  the  hero  is  the  same  in  the 
tragedy  and  in  the  romance,  and  that  each  had  the  same  materials  from  which  to 
choose  their  several  stories,  Mr.  Bulwer,  to  use  his  own  language,  *  will  be  found  to 
have  trespassed  but  little,  if  at  all,  upon  the  ground  previously  occupied.'  We  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  transcribe  the  beautiful  and  just  tribute  to  Miss 
Mitford,  with  which  the  author  concludes  his  preface.  There  is  something  so  de- 
lightful and  appropriate  in  the  interchange  of  courtesies  between  writers,  when  in  any 
way  introducible,  firom  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  we  hope  to  find  our  author 
imitated,  in  this  respect  at  least,  by  his  literary  brethren.  But  to  our  subject. 
'  Rienzi'  is  an  historical  romance,  professing  to  portray  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who  rose  from  the  himiblest  station  to  the  pinnacle  of 
power,  solely  by  means  of  his  commanding  talents,  and  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  mis- 
guided rage  of  that  people,  whose  welfare  and  political  stability  he  was  endeavoring  to 
secure.  The  work  commences  with  a  description  of  a  rencounter  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  between  the  rival  factions  of  the  Colonna  and  the  Orsini,  in  which  a  brother 
of  Rienzi  is  killed.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  and  received  his  death  wound  from  one  of 
the  Colonna,  as,  hurried  along  in  the  tide  of  fugitives,  he  was  mistaken  for  one  of 
the  opposite  party.  This  untoward  event  awakens  feelings  in  the  breast  of  Rienzi, 
which  might  otherwise  have  lain  dormant,  and  he  resolves  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
brother,  and  effect  the  liberation  of  his  country.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  to 
detail  the  means  used  by  him  to  bring  about  this  end :'  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a 
long  series  of  intrigues,  he  succeeds  in  undermining  the  authority  of  the  nobility,  and 
is  chosen  as  their  ruler,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people.  He  adopts  the  title  of 
Tribune,  as  the  most  grateftil  to  the  popular  ear,  and  proceeds  to  reform  the  prevalent 
abuses  which  had  reduced  his  country  to  such  a  state  of  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness. But  the  fickle  mob,  ever  ready  to  destroy  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  desert 
him,  and  recal  the  Barons,  whom  they  had  banished,  alleging  the  excommunication 
of  the  Pope  as  an  excuse  for  their  treachery.    Rienzi  goes  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
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wanders  through  different  countries;  his  restless  thoughts  continually  engrossed  with 
the  hope  of  returning  to  his  native  city,  and  once  more  assuming  the  reins  of  empire. 
His  desires  are  at  last  realized.  The  misgovernment  of  the  nobility  becomes  intole- 
rable ;  they  ore  again  expelled,  and  Rienzi  is  recalled.  He  conquers  all  the  external 
enemies  of  Rome,  and  seems  firmly  based  in  his  authority,  when  the  people,  infuria- 
ted at  the  imposition  of  a  necessary  tax,  rise  in  rebellion,  and  sacrifice,  in  their  infatu- 
ated rage,  their  best  friend  and  protector.  Immediately  afler  this  event,  the  exiled 
Barons  re-enter  the  city,  and  commence  anew  that  system  of  tyranny  and  exaction 
which  has  continued  to  disgrace  the  history  of  Rome,  with  but  fisw  intervals,  down  to 
ihe  present  times. 

Such  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  story  which  the  fertile  imagination  of  "Mr.  Bulwer  has 
clothed  with  life  and  beauty.  The  distracted  state  of  Rome,  agitated  by  civil  dissen- 
sions, is  vividly  portrayed,  as  are  also  the  characters  of  the  leaders  of  the  contending 
factions.  Sir  Walter  de  Montreal,  the  chief  of  the  *  Free  Companions,'  is  one  of  a 
class  with  which  Europe,  and  Italy  in  particular,  absolutely  swarmed  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  to  whom  more  than  one  monarch  was  indebted  for  his  throne. 
Adrian  di  Castello  is  evidently  a  &vorite  character  of  the  author,  but  we  think  his 
picture  of  the  young  noble,  his  feelings  and  actions,  quite  unnatural.  It  seems  to  us 
impossible  that  a  leading  member  of  the  nobility  should  so  far  lose  sight  of  the  princi- 
ples which  regulated  the  policy  of  his  order,  as  to  become  the  firiend  cuid  admirer  of 
him  who  was  its  greatest  enemy.  The  author  seems  to  have  felt  the  improbability 
of  this,  and  by  way  of  covering  the  defect,  has  imagined  an  attachment  between  the 
young  noble  and  Irene,  the  sister  of  Rienzi.  The  narrative,  by  this  means,  becomes 
more  consolidated,  and  thickly  inten»'Oven  with  incident,  though  it  leaves  the  plot  as 
deftictive  as  ever.  Cecoo  del  Vecchio,  is  a  well-drawn  portrait  of  a  demagogue  of  the 
lowetit  class,  the  slave  of  his  passions  and  prejudices.  The  page,  Angclo  Villani,  we 
consider  an  unnatural  character,  and  believe  that  no  one  in  his  situation  would  have 
felt  much  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  father  whom  he  had  never  known  as  such,  who  had 
cast  him,  an  illegitimate  son,  upon  the  mercies  of  the  world,  and  who  was  therefore  in 
every  thing  but  the  name,  an  utter  stranger ;  or  that  he  would  have  experienced  that 
intense  desire  of  revenge  against  a  man  who  had  loaded  him  with  benefits,  and  who, 
as  Villani  must  have  known,  oidered  the  execution  of  Montreal,  with  a  view  solely 
to  promote  the  safety  of  the  State.  Nina  de  Raselli,  the  wife  of  Rienzi,  is  well  con- 
trasted with  Irene,  his  sister ;  the  former  haughty  and  imperious,  the  latter  retiring 
and  gentle  in  her  disposition.  But  in  a  rapid  detail  of  political  changes,  and  the  fierce 
collision  of  the  people  and  the  aristocracy,  female  characters  necessarily  occupy  a 
subordinate  place,  and  were  it  not  an  established  and  imperative  custom  to  introduce 
a  love  story  into  every  novel,  they  might  have  been  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  remaining  personages  who  figure  in  the  work,  are  described  with  great  fidelity 
to  history,  and  contribute  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  plot.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bulwer 
deserves  especial  commendation  for  the  care  with  which  he  finishes  the  portraits  of 
persons  who  appear  but  once,  it  may  be,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  narrative,  and 
which  are  too  often  executed,  by  writers  of  no  ordinary  reputation,  in  a  careless  and 
unworthy  manner. 

We  make  no  apology  for  extracting  a  portion  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  work,  as 
affording  a  favorable  idea  of  its  general  style  : 

"  Meanwhile  the  flames  burned  fierce  and  fast ;  the  outer  door  below  was  already  con- 
sumed ;  from  tlie  apartment  he  had  deserted  the  fire  burst  out  in  volleys  of  smoke  : 
the  wood  crackled  ;  the  lead  melted ;  with  a  crash  fell  the  several  gates ;  the  dreadfiil 
ingress  was  opened  to  all  the  multitude ;  the  proud  cspitol  of  the  dtesars  was  already 
tottering  to  its  fall !     Now  was  the  time !  he  passed  tne  flaming  door  —  the  sniouldcr- 
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ing  threshold ;  he  passed  the  outer  gate  unscathed ;  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd. 
*Flenty  of  pillage  within,'  he  said  to  the  bystanders,  in  the  Roman  patois,  his  face  con* 
cealed  by  his  load ;  ^  Suso,  suso,  a  gliu  traditore !'  The  mob  rushed  past  him ;  he  went 
on ;  he  gained  the  last  stair  descending  into  the  open  street ;  he  was  at  the  last  gate; 
liboty  and  life  were  before  him. 

'*  A  soldier  (one  of  his  own)  seized  him.    '  Pass  not  —  where  eoest  thou  V 

"  *  Beware,  lest  the  senator  escape  disguised !'  cried  a  voice  bdiind  —  it  was  Villani's. 
The  concealing  load  was  torn  trom  his  head  — Rienzi  stood  revealed ! 

"  *  I  am  tlie  senator !'  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice.  '  Who  dare  touch  the  representative  of 
the  people  7' 

"  The  multitude  were  around  him  in  an  instant  Not  led,  but  rather  hurried  and 
whirled  along  —  the  senator  was  borne  to  the  Place  of  the  Lion.  With  the  intense 
glare  of  the  bursting  flames,  the  grajr  image  reflected  a  lurid  light,  and  glowed  —  that 
grim  and  solemn  monument  1  —  as  if  itself  of  fire ! 

"  There  arrived,  the  crowd  gave  way,  terrified  by  tlie  greatness  of  their  victim.  Silent 
he  stood,  and  turned  his  face  around }  nor  could  the  soualor  of  his  ^arb,  nor  the  terror 
of  the  hour,  nor  the  proud  grief  of  detection,  abate  the  majesty  oi  his  mien,  or  reas- 
sure the  courage  of  the  thousands  who  gathered,  gazing  round  him.  The  whole  capitol 
wrapped  in  fire,  lighted  with  ghastly  pomp  the  immense  multitude.  Down  the  lonff 
vista  of  the  streets  extended  the  fiery  light  and  the  serried  throne,  till  the  cxx>wd  closed 
vrith  the  gleaming  standards  of  the  Uolonna  —  the  Orsini — the  Savelli!  Her  true 
tyrants  were  marchins  into  Rome !  As  the  sound  of  their  approaching  horns  and 
trumpets  broke  upon  the  burning  air,  the  mob  seemed  to  regain  their  courage.  Rienzi 
prepared  to  speak ;  his  first  wonTwas  as  the  sienal  of  his  own  death. 

" '  Die,  tyrant !'  cried  Cecco  del  Vecchio :  and  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  senator's 
breast 

"  '  Die,  executioner  of  Montreal !'  muttered  Villani,  '  thus  the  trust  is  fulfilled !'  and 
his  was  the  second  stroke.  Then  as  he  drew  back,  and  saw  the  artisan,  in  all  the 
drunken  fury  of  his  brute  passion,  tossing  up  his  cap,  shouting  aloud,  and  spuming  the 
fidien  lion;  the  young  man  sazed  upon  hmi  with  a  look  of  withering  and  bitter  scorn, 
and  said,  as  he  sheathed  his  blade,  and  slowlv  turned  to  quit  the  crowd  — 

"  '  Fool,  miserable  fool !  thou  and  these  at  least  had  no  blood  qf  kindred  to  avenge  f 

"  They  needed  not  his  words,  they  saw  him  not  depart ;  for  as  Rienzi,  without  a  word, 
without  a  groan,  fell  to  the  earth  —  as  the  roaring  waves  of  the  multitude  closed  over 
him  —  a  voice  sbrill,  sharp  and  wild,  was  heard  above  all  the  clamor.  At  the  casement 
of  the  palace,  (the  casement  of  her  bridal  chamber,)  Nina  stood  I  —  through  the  flames^ 
that  burst  below  and  around,  her  face  and  out-stretched  arms  alone  visible.  Ere  yet 
the  sound  of  that  thrilling  cry  passed  from  the  air,  down  with  a  mighty  crash  thundered 
that  whole  wing  of  the  capitoli  a  blackened  and  smouldering  mass." 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  our  readers  an  intelligible  sketch  of  a  plot  which 
branches  out  into  so  many  ramifications,  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  that  to  men- 
tion all,  would  be  to  insert  the  book  at  length.  Whether  Mr.  Bulwer  has  gained  or 
lost  in  public  estimation,  since  his  *  Lost  Days  of  Pompeii,'  and  '  Rienzi,'  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  regard  them  as  among  his  most  felicitous  efforts. 
We  had  much  rather  peruse  a  novel  like  '  Pelham,'  or  *  The  Disowned,'  than  the 
whole  class  of  historical  fictions  written  since  the  death  of  Scott.  With  him  died  the 
art  of  giving  soul  and  body  to  the  departed  great ;  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  suc- 
cessors, creditable  as  they  may  be  to  their  abilities,  have  sufficed  only  to  raise  dim^ 
unsubstantial,  phantasmagoric  shadows,  without  individuality  or  life.  Mr.  Bulwer 
has  been  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  to  do  violence  to  history,  and  to  concentrate 
in  his  narrative  many  events  which,  in  the  true  records  of  the  times,  occupy  a  much 
wider  space,  and  are  scattered  here  and  there  without  any  connection.  This  is  one 
great  evil  attendant  upon  attempts  to  deiiict  the  life  of  those  long  dead,  in  a  fiaitious 
work,  that  every  event  is  slightly  bent  to  accommodate  it  to  a  preconceived  plot,  and 
though  each  individual  deflexion  from  the  straight  line  of  historical  truth  may  be 
small,  yet  the  sum  of  all  is  considerable  ;  and  the  whole,  when  sufficiently  romanti' 
cisedy  and  fit  for  readers  who  would  reject  with  disgust  a  musty  tome  of  Guiocardini, 
or  Machiavelli,  is  calculated  to  produce  decidedly  injurious  impressions.  Beside, 
there  is  but  little  praise  to  be  earned  by  writing  work  aiier  work,  of  the  description  of 
'  Rienzi,'  on  the  score  of  originality.  The  information  of  the  writer  is  drawn  firom 
sources  accessible  to  all,  and,  to  impart  any  interest  to  his  eharactert,  he  must 
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attribute  to  them  motiTes  and  actiotn  which  they  never  felt,  nor  performed ;  and  then, 
if  his  book  sells,  it  is  not  because  the  World  admire  the  fidelity,  but  because  tbey  won- 
der at  the  noTelty  of  his  descriptions.  These  experiments  ought  not  to  be  tried  upon 
so  important  a  subject  as  history.  If  Mr.  Bulwer  seek  a  proper  fiekl  for  his  abilities, 
let  him  '  sketch  the  living  manners  as  they  rise/  and  resurrectionize  no  more  Romans. 
If  dandies  must  be  his  theme,  we  pray  him  to  keep  them  dad  in  swallow-tails  or 
ridingoteSf  as  the  taste  of  their  tailors  may  dictate,  with  suitable  accompanying 
nether  habiliments,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  them  to  exhibit  themselves  in  togas, 
or  in  slashed  jerkins '  with  the  sleeves  curiously  cut.'  By  so  doing,  he  will  not  only 
consult  their  comfort,  but  also  that  of  the  ancients,  who  doubtless  feel  uneasy  in  their 
graves,  at  the  imputation  thrown  on  them  by  the  behavior  of  their  namesakes  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  badinage  apart :  we  trust  that  the  next  attempt  of  our  author  will  relate  to 
present  times,  and  that  the  changes  in  the  political  or  social  system  of  his  native  land 
may  bring  forth,  ere  long,  another  *  Pelham,'  or '  Paul  CliiTord,' 


Ths  Thick  Cirrms  :  and  othcb  Talks.  By  Captaut  MAaavAT,  R.  N./  author  of 
*  Peter  Simple^'  etc  One  voL  Portrait  Edition.  New- York  :  John  L.  Pipbk  awv 
Company. 

SroaiBs  OP  thk  Ska.  By  Captain  BfAaavAT,  R.  N.  In  one  vol.  12mo.  New-York : 
HaapBa  and  Bbothbbs. 

Wb  have  here  two  neat  editions  of  the  same  work,  under  dissimilar  titles — the  first 
differing  only  from  the  second  named  in  two  good  lithographic  engravings,  copied 
from  the  Naval  Annual  —  the  one  a  portrait  of  the  author,  the  other  a  pleasing  pic' 
ture  of  '  The  Mast-headed  Midshipman,' — a  charming  little  fellow,  who  sits  musing 
upon  the  cross-trees,  with  his  arms  fokled  over  the  main  back-stay.  Of  tlie  work 
itself,  little  need  be  said.  To  speak  of  the  merits  of  Captain  Marryat,  as  a  describer 
of  scenes  and  characters  in  real  life,  would  be  superfluous,  since  amid  the  strong  com* 
petition  of  very  able  writers,  who  are  constantly  appearing  before  the  public,  he  not 
only  preserves  his  standing,  but  increases  rapidly  in  popularity.  It  is  much  to  his 
praise,  that  he  has  been  able,  without  in  the  least  exhausting  the  novelty  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  furnish  so  many  descriptions  of  sea-life,  each  differing  essentially  from  the 
others,  and  all  replete  with  interest.  The  volume  under  notice,  consists  of  three  sepa- 
rate stories—'  The  Pirate,'  '  The  Three  Cutters,'  and  '  Moonshine,' —  the  latter  of 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  Of  these,  we  think  the 
second  by  &r  the  best,  though  the  first  contains  several  ex<]nisite  moroeaux,  of  which 
we  quote  the  following  : 

'*  The  weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck  of  H.  M.  fHgate  Unicom  was  ocupied  by  two 
very  great  personages :  Captain  Plumbton,  commandme  the  ship ;  who  was  very  great 
in  width  if  not  in  height,  takine  much  more  than  his  alR»wance  of  the  deck,  if  it  were 
not  that  he  was  the  proprietor  thereof^  and  entitled  to  the  lion's  share.  Captain  P.  was 
not  more  than  four  feet  ten  inches  in  heieht ;  but  then  he  was  equal  to  that  in  cirt :  there 
was  quite  enough  of  him,  if  he  had  only  been  rolled  out.  He  walked  with  his  coat 
flyiiiff  open,  his  thumbs  stuck  into  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  so  as  to  throw  his 
snoulders  back  and  increase  his  horizontal  dimensions.  He  also  held  his  head  well  alt, 
which  threw  his  chest  and  stomach  well  forward.  He  was  the  prototype  of  pomposity 
and  ffood-nature,  and  he  strutted  like  an  actor  in  a  procession. 

"  The  other  personage  was  the  first  lieutenant,  wtiom  nature  had  pleased  to  fashion  in 
another  mould.  He  was  as  tall  as  the  csptain  was  short — as  thin  as  his  superior  was 
corpulent.  His  long,  lanky  less  were  nearly  up  to  the  captain's  shoulders ;  and  he 
bowed  down  over  the  head  of  his  superior  as  if  he  were  the  crane  to  hoist  up,  and  the 
captain  the  bale  of  goods  to  be  hoisted.    He  carried  his  hands  behind  liis  back,  with  two 
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fingMW  twkted  togedier  t  and  his  chief  difficulty  appetred  to  be,  to  reduce  hie  onm  stride 
to  the  parrot  march  of  the  captain.  His  features  were  sharp  and  lean  a^  was  his  body, 
and  wore  every  appearance  ox  a  cross-grained  temper." 

In  the  deacripiioa  of  Sleeper's  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  '  Aveager* 
is  lying  at  anchor,  the  author  gives  the  following  outline  sketch  of  desolation  \ 

"  On  the  western  coast  of  Africa  there  is  a  small  bajr,  which  has  received  more  than 
one  name  from  its  occasional  visiters.  That  by  which  it  was  designated  by  the  adven- 
turous Portuguese,  who  first  dared  to  cleave  the  waves  of  the  Southern  Atlantic,  has 
been  forgotten  with  their  lost  maritime  preeminence ;  the  name  allotted  to  it  by  the 
woolly- headed  natives  of  the  coast  has  never,  perhaps,  been  ascertained ;  it  is^  however, 
marked  down  in  some  of  the  old  English  charts  as  sleeper's  Bay. 

"  The  mainland  which,  by  its  curvature,  has  formed  this  little  dent  on  a  coast  possess- 
ing, and  certainly  at  present  requiring,  lew  harbors,  displays,  perhaps,  the  least  invitinff 
ofall  prospects ;  ofTenn?  to  the  view  nothing  but  a  shelvmg  beach  of  dazzling  white  sanc^ 
backed  with  a  few  small  hummocks  beat  up  by  the  occasional  fiiry  of  the  Atlantic  gales — 
ari<L  bare,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  vegetable  lif&  The  inland  prospect 
is  snrottded  over  by  a  dense  muttge,  throug^  which  here  and  there  are  to  be  discovered 
the  stems  of  a  few  distant  palm-trees,  so  oroken  and  disjoined  by  refraction  that  they 
present  to  the  im&gination  any  thing  out  the  idea  of  fouage  or  shade.  The  water  in 
the  bay  is  calm  anasmootfa  as  the  polished  mirror ;  not  the  smallest  ripple  Ib  to  be  heard 
on  the  beach,  to  break  through  the  silence  of  nature ;  not  a  breath  of  air  sweeps  over 
its  glassy  surfacei,  which  is  heated  with  the  intense  rays  of  a  vertical  noonday  buii« 
pouring  down  a  withering  flood  of  lig^ht  and  heat  ^  not  a  sea-bird  is  to  be  discovered 
wheeling  on  its  flight,  or  balancing  on  its  wing,  as  it  pierces  the  deei>  with  its  searching 
eye^  leaay  to  dart  upon  its  prey.  All  is  silence,  solimde,  and  desolation,  save  &at  occa- 
sionally may  be  seen  the  on  of  some  huge  shark,  either  slucsishly  moving  through  the 
heated  element,  or  stationary  in  the  torpor  of  the  mid-day  neat.  A  site  so  stenle,  so 
stagnant,  so  little  adapted  to  human  life,  cannot  well  be  conceived,  unless  by  flying  to 
extreoDies,  we  were  to  portray  the  chilling  blast,  the  transfixing  cold,  and  '  tbick-rilK>Qd 
ice^'  at  the  frozen  poles." 

In  die  atory  of  the  *  Three  Cutters,'  the  author  has  described,  with  adiscriminatiiig 
and  practised  hand,  the  Yacht,  the  Revenue  Cutter,  and  the  Smuggler,  with  their 
several  crews,  so  that  each  stands  out  from  the  canvass,  a  s^iarate  and  perfect  picture. 
From  the  opening  of  '  Cutter  the  Third,'  we  take  the  annexed  passages : 

"  Reader  I  have  yon  heen  at  St.  Maloes  7  If  you  have,  you  were  glad  enough  to 
leave  the  hole :  and  if  you  have  not,  take  my  advice,  and  do  not  cjve  yourself  the  tiov^le 
to  so  and  see  that,  or  any  other  French  port  in  the  Channel.  There  is  not  one  wordi 
looking  at.  They  have  made  one  or  two  artificial  ports,  and  they  are  no  great  things  { 
there  is  no  getting  out,  or  getting  in.  In  fact,  they  have  no  harbors  in  the  Channd, 
while  we  have  the  finest  in  the  workl :  a  pocuUar  diebensation  of  Providence,  because  it 
knew  that  we  should  want  them,  and  France  would  not.  In  France,  what  are  called 
porta,  are  all  alike,  nasty,  narrow  holes,  onlv  to  be  entered  at  certain  times  of  the  tide 
and  certain  winds ;  made  up  of  baans  and  Sack- waters,  custom-houses  and  cabarets ; 

i'ust  fit  for  smugglers  to  run  into,  and  nothing  more;  and  therefore  they  are  used  fiir  very 
ittle  else. 

"  Now,  in  the  dog-hole  called  St.  Maloes,  there  is  some  pretty  land,  although  a  great 
deficiency  of  marine  scenery.  But  never  mind  that :  stay  at  home,  and  don't  go  abroad 
to  drink  sour  wine,  because  they  call  it  Bourdeauz,  and  eat  villanous  trash,  so  disguised 


wrong,  and  that  you  are  eating  offaL  under  a  grand  French  name.  They  eat  every  thing 
in  France,  and  would  serve  you  up  the  head  of  a  monkey  who  has  died  of  the  small-pox, 
as  Sing^  au  petite  vlrUe — that  is,  if  you  did  not  understand  French ;  if  you  did,  they 
would  call  it  Titt  d^ amour  d  P  Ethiopique^  and  then  you  would  be  even  more  puzzled. 
As  for  their  Mrine,  there  is  no  disguise  in  that — it's  half  vinegar.  No,  no  I  stay  at  boBue ; 
you  can  live  just  as  cheaply,  if  you  choose ;  and  then  you  will  have  good  meat,  focid 
vegetables,  good  ale,  good  beer,  and  a  flood  glass  of  grog —  and  what  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, vou  will  be  in  good  company.  Live  with  your  mends,  and  don't  make  a  fool  of 
yourself." 

We  admire  the  author's  honest  and  hearty  contempt  oifashion^  as  displayed  in  the 
apings  of  foreign  cookery.  The  satire  upon  French  ostentation,  in  this  matter,  is 
both  just  and  felicitous.    It  reminds  us  of  the  remark  mode  by  a  French  cfiUsinier  to 
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an  AnMrican  geatleniAii  in  Paris:  *  Ah  !  Monsieur,  you  'are  noicb  grawl  art  ds 
enaniM,  in  your  aountree :  you  know  nottiog  of  dat.  You  trow  away  many  good 
victual,  for  you  ahaU  not  know  how  to  cook  dem.  Now,  dat  rat  you  call  de  budt- 
skin  paniaio^  we  shall  make  one  fine  sa^ipe  of  him  I*  Monsieur  doubtless  meant, 
that  trom  even  the  skin  of  a  deer,  good  dishes  might  be  constructed;  but  we  question 
whether,  in  an  emergency^  he  would  hesitate  to  employ  the  veritable  culaUe^  for  asimi- 
lar  parpoadk 


I^nuc  AVD  ParvATs  Economt.    By  Thbodobx  Sxnawxcx.    Part  F^t.    New- Fork : 
HAapxB  AKp  BaoTHias. 

This  is  a  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  containing  a  mass  of  facts  of  the  most 
interesting  nature,  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  which  the  author  has  been 
lor  a  long  time  employed.  The  science  of  political  economy  has  not  yet  met  with 
the  attention  it  deserves,  in  this  country,  owing  principally  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  facts  and  illustrations  which  are  found  in  the  pages  of  Adam  Smith,  Say,  Mai- 
thus,  and  Maeculloeh,  are  drawn  from  the  scenes  presented  by  the  native  land  of 
those  celebrated  writers,  and  the  condition  of  their  own  countrjrmen,  and  are,  there- 
fore, finom  the  nature  of  things,  partially,  and  often  wholly,  inapplicable  to  ourselves. 
It  is  with  a  view  of  remedying  this  defect  in  foreign  treatises  on  political  economy, 
that  Mr.  Sedgwick  has  written  a  woric  of  a  character  purely  American  ;  and  having 
lor  htsoliject  to  show  the  value  of  property,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  has,  with 
great  industry,  brought  together,  in  the  compass  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  a 
quantity  of  facts  that  of  themselves  render  his  book  extremely  valuable,  and  which, 
accompanied  as  they  are  with  sound  inferences,  and  useful  advice,  should  be  read  by 
all  classes  of  the  community.  The  title  of  the  volume  shows  its  design  ;  and  while 
the  vices  of  extravagance  and  indolence  are  severely  reprehended,  and  their  banefiil 
effects  strongly  set  forth,  the  advantages  of  frugality,  and  a  proper  employment  of 
time,  to  individuals  and  the  nation  at  large,  are  ably  depicted.  The  fallacy  of  the 
vulgar  notion,  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,  and  that  extravagance  in 
the  higher  classes  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  lower,  must  be  appa- 
rent to  all  who  give  the  present  work  even  a  cursory  perusal.  We  commend  to  our 
readers  this  excellent  treatise,  as  one  from  which  sB  may  draw  some  information,  and 
many  periiaps  be  induced  to  put  in  practice,  in  their  own  domestic  economy,  the  pre- 
cepts so  ably  inculcated. 


Qm  IN  A  TnousAin) :  oa  trb  dats  of  Hnrai  Quatss.    By  the  author  of  'Richelieu,' 
etc    In  one  vol.  12mo.    New-York :  HAspaa  akd  BaoTBsas. 

Thb  press  is  at  this  juncture  so  prolific  in  novels,  romances,  el  id  genus  omne,  that 
to  give  each  the  time  it  deserves  for  a  perusal,  would  not  only  consume  the  entire  day, 
but  take  largely  from  the  houra  usually  devoted  to  sleep.  We  have  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  look  over  the  woric  of  Mr.  James,  whose  title  heads  this  notice,  snd  are  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  it  much  inferior  to  its  predecessors.  The  author  has  selected  an 
qioch  sufficiently  interesting,  and  the  historical  events  which  he  has  incorporated  into 
l^s  work,  contribute  materially  to  strengthen  the  purely  fictitious  portion ;  but  still  there 
are  such  evident  marks  of  haste  in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  and  such  a  want  of 
discrimination  in  his  description  of  the  charactera,  that  we  do  not  believe  the  book 
will  become  a  favorite  with  'one  in  a  thousand'  of  the  reading  world.    The  trade 
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of  b&ok-making  has  of  late  been  carried  to  a  truly  fearftil  extent,  and  the  reputations 
of  many  of  the  best  modem  authors  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  poured  their  productions  before  the  public.  Mr,  James  is  especially 
liable  to  censure  for  the  undue  haste  and  want  of  correction  which  characterize  this 
work.  The  plot  is  uninteresting,  and  were  it  not  occasionally  relieved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Henri  Cluatre,  and  a  few  historical  characters,  would  be  insufferably  dull. 
The  battles  of  Ivry  and  Dunkirk  are  described  with  a  power  which  recalled  the  best 
scenes  of  *  Richelieu'  and  *  De  L'Orme,'  but  these  and  a  few  other  bright  spots  sen^e 
only  to  place  the  intervening  portions  of  the  work  in  stronger  contrast. 

*  One  in  a  Thousand,'  though  aJSbrded  for  a  mere  triiie,  is  well  printed,  upon  clear 
types,  and  fine  white  paper.  And  this  leads  us  warmly  to  commend  the  new  enter- 
prise of  the  Messrs.  Harpers  to  the  literary  public,  of  whom  they  have  long  been 
bountiful  bene&ctors.  They  have  recently  commenced  publishing  a  cheap  and  hand- 
some series  of  novels,  to  embrace  only  the  best  and  most  popular  works,  as  those  of 
Bulwer,  Marryat,  James,  D'Israeli,  Gkattan,  Theodore  Hook,  etc.  The  series  con^ 
menced  with  Rienzi,  and  7^  Oipsy  and  One  in  a  Thousa/nd  soon  followed.  All 
the  works  are  to  be  neatly  and  accurately  printed,  and  substantially  bound  in  muslin, 
for  FIFT7  CENTS  per  volume  —  each  volume  containing  an  entire  work  !  The  pub* 
lishers  well  observe  in  their  circular :  *  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  great  and 
numerous  advantages  afforded  to  the  purchaser  by  this  mode  of  publication  over  that 
of  periodical  1  ibrar  ies.  In  the  first  place,  the  works  wiU  be  in  almost  every  instance  much 
cheaper  —  the  purchaser  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  select  such  as  he  pleases,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  receive  whatever  the  publisher  may  choose  to  give  him  —  the  care 
and  risk  of  loss,  attendant  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  numbers  as  they  come 
out,  will  be  avoided —  the  expense  of  binding  will  be  saved — the  form  in  which  they 
will  be  published,  duodecimo,  will  be  found  much  more  convenient,  as  well  as  beautiful, 
than  the  liunbering  quarto  or  octavo  —  and  finally,  the  purchaser  will  escape  the  vexa- 
tion of  having  to  wait  from  week  to  week  for  the  continuation  of  a  story  in  which  he 
has  become  interested.'    Success  to  the  experiment  1 


MAmonB.    A  Novel.    In  two  volumes,  12mo.    New-  Tork :  HASPsn  ahd  Bbothbbs. 

Tms  is  a  romance  upon  the  model  of  '  Anastasius,*  though  greatly  inferior  in  talent 
to  that  work.  The  hero  is  the  reputed  son  of  Stamati  Morozi,  a  Greek  merchant 
of  Smyrna,  and  is  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  Morea,  where  he  begins  a  life  of  start- 
ling and  varied  adventures.  After  many  personal  encounters  with  the  Turks  and  the 
Pirates  of  the  Archipelago,  he  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Algerines  while  on  a  voyage 
to  Egypt,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  whence,  after  several  vicissitudes,  he  departs  with  the 
caravan,  over  land  for  Cairo.  By  devoting  himself  unscrupulously  to  the  interests  of 
Mohammed  Bey,  at  that  time  an  aspirant  for  power,  he  becomes,  upon  the  successful 
termination  of  the  intrigues  of  that  able  and  blood-thirsty  chieftain,  a  personage  of 
importance,  occupying  a  station  corresponding  to  that  of  Minister  of  the  Police  in  Eu- 
ropean governments.  The  work  concludes  with  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Bey, 
and  the  discovery  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  Pacha  and  a  Sultana.  The  incidents  are 
well  told,  and  sufficiently  stirring  to  secure  a  perusal  by  most  novel  readers,  though 
the  constant  succession  of  murders,  and  the  darkest  atrocities,  is  apt  to  pall  upon  the 
taste,  and  grow  tiresome,  before  the  conclusion.  This  redundancy  of  horrors  consti- 
tutes the  great  fault  of  the  work ;  since  it  is  difficult  to  oonceivt  that  any  one  eoold 
pass  throagh  such  scenes  and  trials,  without  being  killed  a  doz«n  times,  and  maimed 
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for  lUb  yet  oftener.  Bui  the  heroes  of  romadce  are  priYileged  beings,  and  laugh  to 
scorn  tlw  assaults  of  bulleu  and  daggers.  If  the  reader  can  reooncUt  the  improba- 
biUties  of  the  narrative,  he  will  find  it  abundantly  eniertaining. 

The  fi»Uowing  account  of  the  hero's  escape  from  a  harem,  where  he  had  been  sud- 
denly surprised  by  the  aga-loTer  of  his  mistress,  is  spirited,  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  author's  powers : 

'*The  two  negroes  now  loosened  their  hold  of  me^  and  I  was  eommtndod  to  rise ;  they 
remained,  one  on  each  side,  with  drawn  sabrea  eying  mo  widi  looks  of  savsgeness^ 
very  expressive  of  their  eagernera  to  commence  tne  operations  of  their  trade. 

"On  my  right  there  was  a  low  window,  shaded  by  projecting  lattice-work,  looking  into 
thegarden.  I  had  determined  to  attempt  my  escape  at  this  outtet,  had  not  the  entreaties 
of  Ck>bah  to  save  her  rendered  me  regaralees  of  personal  rafetv.  I  revolved  in  my  mind, 
with  amating  rapidity,  the  several  cnances  of  escape  which  tne  window  held  out  to  me. 
I  messured  tne  colossal  forms  and  proportions  oi  the  negroes  at  my  side.  As  to  the 
Uga,  he  was  less  than  nothing  in  my  estunation. 

"  While  m  V  mind  was  undergoing  this  fever  of  agitation  and  doubtful  hope^  the  aga 
advanced  with  the  cup  of  liquid  m  one  hsnd,  and  a  han^jhar  in  the  other.  He  gave  me 
the  alternative  of  swallowine  the  contents  of  the  former,  which  were  poison,  or  of  sub- 
mittinc  to  tortures  from  which  my  mind  recoiled  with  horror. 

"  *  Make  your  choice,'  he  cried.  *  By  Allah  and  our  holy  Prophet,  such  will  be  your  doom. 
Choose !'  he  repeated,  in  a  louder  tone,  advancing  still  nearer. 

"Never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  did  I  labor  under  such  terrible  excitement  as  on 
that  occasion.  The  idea  of  endurine  the  horrible  and  protracted  torture  of  a  loathed 
existence,  roused  all  mv  energies.  I  felt  myself  suddenly  glowing  with  unwonted  vigor — 
the  strength  of  an  Atlas  was  imparted  to  my  frame—  my  sinews  seemed  to  knit  with 
preternatural  tenseness  and  rieidity. 

"  Alinost  before  thou^^t  couB  conceive  the  daring  project,  I  had  laid  one  of  the  negroes 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  His  companion  darted  upon  me  —  I  grasped  him  with  the 
strength  of  a  Hercules — we  both  fell  — I  was  uppermost 

"I  seited  him  by  the  throat  with  a  gripe  so  fierce  and  powerful  that  he  was  compelled 
to  let  go  the  hold  which  he  had  taken  of  my  dress.  All  tnis  was  the  work  of  an  instant  — 
I  was  free  1  I  sprang  upon  my  feet,  and  with  one  bound  darted  through  the  window, 
leaving  the  aga  overcome  with  wonder  and  dismay  at  my  escape. 

"On  alighting  in  the  garden  below,  the  two  slaves  who  haa  been  introsted  with  the 
execution  of  C^bah,  issued  from  a  low  building  on  my  left  fresh  from  dicir  inhuman 
employment.  I  flew  past  them — a  few  paces  brought  me  to  tlie  garden  wall — I  vaulted 
over  it  with  ease,  such  velocity  of  motion  and  activity  had  terror  imparted  to  my  limbs^ 
and  ffainod  the  street  in  safety. 

*'  Tne  two  negroes  had  scaled  the  wall  almost  at  the  same  instant  as  myself^  and  followed 
me  with  a  perseverance  which  left  but  a  trifling  distance  between  us.  Despair,  however, 
lent  wings  to  my  flight.  Fortunately  it  was  a  time  of  day  when  the  heat  of  the  sun 
confined  the  inhabitants  to  their  houses,  \o  enjoy  their  siesta.  The  cries  of  the  negroes 
brought  several  to  iheir  doors ;  they  satisfied  themselves  with  merely  gazing  on  in  stupki 
wonder,  but  did  not  ofler  to  molest  me. 

"As  I  approached  the  more  bustling  part  of  the  dty^  I  wss  several  times  opposed,  but 
the  swiftness  of  my  career  bore  down  every  obstrucuon.  I  now  entered  the  principal 
street,  where  the  dey's  palace  stood. 

"  B alf  a  doten  janixanes  stood  lounging  in  the  shade  of  the  gateway.  The  cries  of  my 
pursuers  immediately  roused  them  into  action.  They  drew  their  swords,  placed  them- 
selves across  the  street,  awaiting  my  approach.  Gasping  for  breath — worked  up  to  a 
dimax  of  phrensy —  I  turned  like  a  tiger  at  bay  upon  my  pursuers. 

"A  vast  body  of  people  had  now  col^ted.  and  came  nisning  on  like  a  river  which  had 
broken  ita  banks.  A  few  seconds  I  stooa  convulsively  Danting  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  gazing  alternately  on  the  wild  and  undulating  crown,  and  tne  tflreatening  attitude 
of  the  janizaries.  I  knew  my  f^te  if  taken  by  the  former — I  should  be  torn  to  pieces  — 
I  was  decided  in  an  instant. 

"  I  had  but  one  hope  left :  I  flew  towards  the  janizaries,  threw  myself  at  their  feet,  cry- 
ing out  'Allah  !  Allan !  I  am  a  Mussulman !' 

**The  populace— like  all  mobs,  turned  by  a  feather — lately  bent  on  my  destractmn, 
now  manifested  an  equal  solicitude  to  protect  me,  and  even  proceeded  to  treat  the  slaves 
and  domestics  of  the  aga^  who  clamorously  demanded  me  to  be  given  up  to  them,  with 
ft  roughness  which  sp^ddy  put  an  end  to  all  further  interference  in  that  quarter.  The 
slaves,  however,  rushed  upon  me  with  their  weapons,  and  attempted  to  cut  me  down. 

**  ^  He  is  an  adulterer !'  they  shouted  —  *  take  his  life  —  take  his  Ufe.' 

" '  He  is  a  true  believer  V  returned  my  protectors  —  *  the  sacrifice  is  too  great*    They 

1>ashed  and  buffeted  the  slaves  till  they  were  Ibroed  to  relinqoiBh  the  eontest,  and  tha 
atter  retired}  muttering,  curses  on  me  and  the  people." 
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Tub  DftAMA.  --  The  past  month  has  not  heen  marked  by  any  thing  eepecially  bovel 
or  interesting  iu  theatricala.  At  the  Pabk,  Mr.  Wallack,  (aaaisted  by  Mrs.  Shaepb,)  has 
finiehed  a  short  engagement,  —  Mr.  Rebvs  has  made  a  second  tour  of  his  line  of  cha^ 
ractera,  —  a  new  play  has  been  brought  oat  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Wallack,  and 
most  emotively  damned,  —  and  —  voila  tout, 

Mr.  Reeve's  second  engagement  has  not  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  actor.  He  has 
proved  himself  a  very  iiinny  man,  capable  of  creating  roars  of  laughter  whenever  it 
pleases  him  —  a  clever  imitator  —  a  grotesqueybrceur,  and  —  no  comedian. 

Mr.  Reeve  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  to  our  acquaintance  a  set  of  farcical 
compositions ;  and,  taken  together,  we  can  safely  challenge  all  Grub-street,  assisted 
by  the  playwrights  of  the  Bowery,  to  produce  an  equally  stupid  mass  of  irredeemable 
trash.  Who  the  creators  of  these  illegitimate  bantlings  may  be,  we  dare  not  assume 
the  risk  of  a  supposition.  Their  paternity  is  not  announced  in  the  play-bills,  neither  is 
their  genealogy  the  subject  of  a  prologue.  They  have  a  being  —  their  works  are  in 
visible  existence  before  us  — but  the  appellatives  of  the  bright  spirits  who  created  them, 
are  unknown  to  the  world,  in  this  instance ;  although  from  exertions  like  these  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  Fame  has  acknowledged  them.  If  not,  we  call  upon  them  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  glorious  in  genius,  we  invoke  them  by  the  immortal  shade  of  Shak- 
speare — the  mantle  of  whose  spirit  has  fallen  upon  them — to  come  out  from  the 
obscure  depths  of  Shin-bone  Alley — to  descend  from  tho  skiey  influences  of  their 
elevated  sanctuaries  in  Pudding-Lane,  and,  hiding  the  amiable  blushes  of  modest 
genius,  bow  their  honorable  heads,  and  receive  the  crown  of  immortality,  which 
their  dram-attic  spirits  have  woven ! 

But  seriously.  If,  from  this  pile  of  unmeaning  fooleries,  we  could  select  one  piece 
more  execrably  absurd  than  the  rest,  it  would  probably  be  that  exquisite  compound  of 
delicate  probabilities,  and  Punch-and-Judy  witticisms,  yclept '  Tlie  Afummy*  This 
condensation  of  stupidity  is  just  what  one  might  expect  to  see  exhibited  in  the  ring  of  a 
circus,  in  honorable  companionship  with  Tht  JMilUr  of  Sren^ford^  TTie  Dumb  Soldier, 
and  other  equally  mtelleetual  compositions.  Why  is  it  that  an  audience,  and  that  audi- 
ence seated  in  |the  Park  Theatre,  an  establishment  that  is  the  pride  of  the  American 
public  to  hold  up  as  the  first  in  the  Union  —  why  is  it  that  such  an  audience  will  sub- 
mit to  an  insult  to  taste  and  propriety,  so  gross  as  that  which  is  imposed  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  vile  abortions  of  mercenary  farce-writers,  as  *  T%e  Mumnty^* 
^  Catdiing  an  Heiress*  *  Tlie  Climbing  Boy,*  cum  muUis  aliisl  Why  is  it? 
Because  they  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  every  thing  which  has 
received  the  stamp  of  a  London  audience  (no  matter  of  what  theatre)  as  current  coin, 
that  they  quietly  receive  all  emanations  from  that  source,  with  a  religious  faith  in  their 
sterling  value,  without  taking  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  an  opinion : 


i 


TMteUu,  intisid,  indoleot,  and  tama. 

At  second  band  we  chiefly  pniie  or  blame  :* 
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The  public  are  to  be  oensuied,  that  each  things  are.  Tliey  are  the  quieeeeiit  came. 
They  hold  the  remedy  in  their  own  handa.  We  are  oonatantly  told  of  the  immorahtieB 
of  the  stage :  we  are  reminded  of  what  the  stage  waa,  and  what  it  ought  to  be;  managers 
are  blamed  for  sufibiing  their  establishments  to  be  prostituted ;  actors  are  leriled  Ibr 
assisting  in  the  degrading  exhibition ;  and  authors,  beyond  all,  are  condemned  for  crea* 
ting  the  nauseous  dose.  Yet  after  all,  neither  manager,  author,  nor  actor,  deserve  the 
weight  of  condemnation.  *  Tis  their  vocation,  Hal.*  The  public  are  the  cause,  and 
most  accursed  cfiect  They,  by  their  constant  greediness  for  every  thing  which  has 
the  appearance  of  novelty,  swallow  with  avidity  the  most  execrable  stuff  that  the  dry 
remnant  of  exhausted  ingenuity  can  invent.  They  declare  their  delight  with  the  new- 
comer, so  long  as  its  newness  lasts :  it  grows  old,  they  are  impatient  for  another 
importation — behold  1  they  have  it :  the  author  is  paid,  the  actor  receives  his  salary, 
the  manager  fills  his  treasury,  and  tlie  public  are  satisfied.  What  would  they  more  7 
While  the  best  productions  in  the  language  go  tamely  off;  while  the  aparkling  wit  of 
Shakspeare  and  Sheridan  sinks  pointless  upon  the  dull  souls  of  the  fashionables  in 
the  boxes,  (the  umpires  of  taste  forsooth !)  the  stale  jokes,  coarse  witticisms,  licentioos 
inuendoes,  or  broad  and  glaring  indecencies  of  such  abominations  as  C^ipid;  TKt 
Climbing  Boy,  Catching  an  Htireaa^  and  .Scon.  Mag,^  are  applauded  to  the  echo  1 
Who,  in  such  a  state  of  its  affahs,  will  dignify  the  stage  with  the  i^robation  which  the 
great  and  good  of  former  days  have  bestowed  upon  it  1  Who  will  make  himself  to 
ridiculous,  as  to  declare  the  stage  a  model,  <  holding  the  minor  up  to  nature  T  If  Nature 
can  see  herself  reflected  there,  then  verily  do  we  blush  for  that  venerable  lady. 

The  stage  exercises  an  influence  over  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  multitude^ 
unequalled  even  by  the  pulpit,  (we  speak  it  with  reverence,)  and  unexcelled  by  the  press. 
Many,  perhaps  most  persons,  attend  the  theatre  •to  beguile  the  time.*  They  consider  it 
a  place  of  amusement  —  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  amusement  blended  with  an  influence, 
which  instructs  to  good  or  evil.  None  are  so  indifferent,  as  not  to  be  affected,  to  some 
extent,  by  what  is  thus  vividly  brought  before  them.  Their  feelings  and  sympathies 
are  excited,  to  some  degree,  let  it  be  great  or  small ;  and  in  that  proportion  are  they 
likely  to  receive  an  impression  either  for  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  moral  excellence 
of  the  subject  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  favorable  influence  of  a  well-conducted 
stage.  It  is  a  truth  settled  long  ago ;  nor  can  there  be  less  doubt  of  the  pernicious 
efiects  of  many  of  those  disgraoefid  exhibitions  whidi,  under  the  name  of  plays,  are 
suffered  to  pollute  it 

Miss  Mason  made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country  on  the  26th  ultimo,  in 
Knowles*  play  of  Tlu  HunAback,  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  period,  we  have 
barely  time  to  notice^  slightly,  her  performance  of  Ju/to. 

The  play  of  the  'Hunchback*  has  become  such  a  general  favorite,  and  the  part  of 
Jtdia  has  been  so  often  represented  by  the  best  pecformers,  that  almost  every  person 
who  witnesses  its  representation  now,  is  a  qualified  critic  to  judge  and  compare  the 
merits  of  every  new  peraonator  of  the  character  with  her  predecessors  in  the  part 
Whether  this  circumstance  presented  itself  to  Miss  Mason,  in  the  shape  of  an  objection 
or  otherwise,  we  are  unable  to  say :  but  we  are  happy  in  asserting,  that  her  representa- 
tion of  the  character  suffered  not  at  all  in  comparison  with  any  that  hare  gone  before 
her. 

To  a  very  flexible  countenance,  full  of  thought  and  expression,  Miss  Mason  adds  the 
great  requisite  of  a  strong,  pleasing,  and  most  effective  voice,  with  a  figure  sufficiently 
commanding  to  give  expression  to  the  heroic  charactere  of  tragedy,  and  not  too  digni- 
fied for  the  less  aspiring  personages  of  the  lighter  drama.  Her  conception  of  the 
character  of  Julia,  although  differing  in  some  particulars  from  others  that  we  have 
seen,  appeared  to  be  true,  natural,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the  author. 
Her  acting  throughout  the  *  Letter  Scene,'  in  the  fourth  act,  was  especially  oonect, 
considering  the  situation  of  the  charactera.  Instead  of  the  loud  and  violent  expres- 
sions of  surprise,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  when  Julia  teems  to  KCOfiiiae  in 
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the  tones  of  the  Seeretary,  the  voice  of  Cliflord,  Mies  Maaon  gave  utteraace  to  her  raapi- 
ciona  in  a  voice  hushed,  to  a  whiaper —  a  auppreaaed  murmur,  whidi  Clifford  could  not 
he  supposed  to  hear:  while  throughout  the  entire  scene,  she  evinced  the  true  feeling  of 
the  character — the  utter  anguish  of  heart  at  Clifibrd*s  apparent  indifference,  the  con- 
trast between  the  deep  humiUty  of  her  love^  and  the  proud  reelect  which  she  owed 
herself — more  forcibly  by  the  subdued  and  trembling  emotion  of  her  voice  and  manner, 
than  could  possibly  have  been  efiected  by  the  less  natural  method  of  violent  expression 
which  we  have  sometimes  witnessed.  We  consider  Miss  Mason's  conception  of  this 
scene^  at  least,  entirely  original,  and  she  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  its  justness  and 
natural  truth.  Should  this  lady,  through  all  her  characters,  maintain  the  high  opinion 
which  has  been  formed  of  her  from  the  performance  of  Julia,  she  can  hardly  fail  to 
become  a  favorite  with  the  American  public.  c 

Ths  Amebican  TnaATax,  Bowkbt.  — '  Norman  LeMit^*  dramatised  from  Mr.  Fay*s 
well-known  novel  of  that  name^  has  for  nearly  a  month  drawn  crowded  auditories  at 
this  theatre.  It  has  several  defects,  but  more  of  popular  attractions.  There  is  in  its 
compass  much  stirring  action,  for  the  most  part  well  represented ;  and  the  scenery  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  artist  of  the  establishment. 


flow  TO  WBiTJE  A  RoMAKcx.  —  An  admirable  satire  upon  a  certain  class  of  ficlitiotis 
woriLS,  is  given  by  Captain  Marbtat,  in  the  last  number  of  the  MetropoUtan  Maga- 
zine. It  represents,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  an  suthor  writing  a  romance,  after  the 
old-school  model,  per  order  of  a  London  book-seller,  who  has  informed  him  that  there  is 
a  great  reaction  in  the  literary  world  in  favor  of  such  eflbrts.  The  principal  scene  of 
the  novel  is  laid  in  a  castle,  perched  so  high  in  the  air  that  the  highest-soaring  eagle 
appears  like  a  wren  below.  Connected  with  the  castle,  are  subterranean  passages, 
leading  to  a  cave  at  high-water  mark,  on  the  sea-beach,  covered  with  bushes,  and  just 
large  enough  at  the  entrance  to  admit  of  a  man  squeezing  himself  in.  The  heroine 
has  never  seen  her  lover,  to  whom,  however,  she  is  most  devotedly  attached,  and  suffers 
every  thing  for  his  sake.  She  is  confined  in  various  dungeons,  for  three  or  four  years, 
where  she  is  half  starved,  sleeps  upon  wet  straw,  among  sundry  reptiles,  is  attempted 
to  be  ruined  by  vUlains,  and  slays  several  would-be  ravishers.  The  hero  is  the  captain  of 
a  band  of  robbers,  but  the  reason  of  his  connexion  with  them  is  a  profound  secret,  as 
is  also  the  incentive  to  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of  his  followers.  There  is  no 
regular  plot,  but  abundance  of  castles,  dungeons,  corridors,  creaking  doors,  good  and 
bad  villains,  clanking  of  armor,  daggers  for  gentlemen,  and  stilettos  for  ladies  —  dark 
forests,  and  brush- wood — drinking  scenes,  eating  scenes,  and  sleeping  scenes  —  robbers 
and  friars,  purses  of  gold,  instruments  of  torture,  etc.  The  writer  describes  his  style  as 
the  intellectual  and  ethereal.  *  You  observe,'  he  says,  *  that  it  never  allows  probabilities 
or  even  possibilities  to  stand  in  its  way.  The  dross  of  humanity  is  rejected :  all  the 
common  wants  and  grosser  feelings  of  our  natures  are  disallowed.  It  is  a  novel  which 
is  all  mind  and  passion.*  Corporeal  attributes  and  necessities  are  thrown  on  one  side, 
as  they  would  destroy  the  charm  of  perfectibility.  Such  being  the  opinions  of  the  author, 
no  surprise  will  be  eUcited  by  the  following  extract.  The  heroine  is  imprisoned  (in  a  dun- 
geon of  the  castle,  four  feet  square,  and  six  hundred  feet  under  ground,)  by  the  distinguish- 
ed person  who  is  in  love  with  her.  The  subterranean  passages  are  so  intricate^  that  he  has 
forgotten  the  way  to  her  cell ;  so  likewise  has  the  *  colored  person*  whom  he  has  appointed 
to  attend  her : 

*  The  beauteous  and  divinely-moulded  form  of  the  angelic  Angeliconarinella  pressed 
the  dank  and  rotten  straw,  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  scowling,  thick-lipped 
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Ethkip  for  her  repose.  She,  for  whom  attendant  miiidena  had  auiooched  the  Sylmrilic 
dieet  of  finest  texture,  under  the  elaborately-carved  and  sumptuoualy-giUt  canopy,  the 
silken  curtains,  and  the  tassels  of  the  purest  dust  of  gold !  £ach  particular  straw  of 
this  dankf  damp  bed  was  elastic  with  delight,  at  bearing  such  angelic  pressure ;  and.  as 
onr  heroine  cast  her  ineffably-beaming  eyes  about  the  dark  void,  lighting  up  with  tbcir 
effulgent  rays  each  little  portion  of  the  dungeon,  as  she  glanced  them  from  one  pari  to 
another,  she  perceived  that  the  many  rcptues  encloe^  with  her  in  thi^  narrow  tomb, 
were  nestling  to  her  side^  their  eyes  fixed  upon  her  in  mute  expressions  of  love  and 
admiration.  Her  eclipsea  orbs  were  each,  for  a  moment,  sufliised  with  a  bright  and 
heavenly  tear,  and  from  the  suffusion  threw  out  a  more  briUiant  light  upon  the  feeling 
reptiles  who  paid  this  tribute  to  her  undeserved  sufferings.  She  put  forth  her  beauteous 
hand,  whose  *  faint  tracery'  —  (I  stole  that  from  Cooner,)  —  whose  &int  tracery  had  so 
often  ^ven  to  others  the  idea  that  it  was  ethereal,  ana  not  corporeal,  and  hftmg  n^ith  all 
the  scm  and  tender  handling  of  first  love,  a  venerable  toad,  wnich  smiled  iq>on  her,  she 
placed  the  interesting  animal  so  that  it  could  crawl  up  and  nestle  in  her  bosom.  '  Poor 
child  of  dank,  of  darkness,  and  of  dripping!*  exclaimed  she,  in  her  flute-like  notes.  *  who 
shdtereth  thyself  under  the  wet  and  momdering  wall,  so  neglected  in  thy  form  by  thy 
mother  Nature,  repose  awhile  in  peace  where  princes  and  nobles  would  envy  thee,  if 
they  knew  thy  present  lot  But  that  shall  never  be ;  these  lips  shall  never  breathe  a  tale 
which  might  endanger  thy  existence ;  fear  not,  therefore,  their  enmity,  and  as  thou 
slowly  creepest  away  thy  httle  round  oif  circumscribed  existence,  forget  me  not,  but  shod 
an  occasional  pearly  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  persecuted,  the  innocent  Angelicanaii- 
nelia!' 

In  a  favorite  chapter  of  horrors,  several  lovers  of  the  angelic  Angelicanarinella  are 
made  to  assemble  in  a  dark  gallery,  where  they  do  not  expect  to  meet  any  one  but  the 
hero,  whom  they  intend  to  murder,  —  each  one  having,  unknown  to  the  others,  made 
an  appointment  with  him,  on  the  pretence  of  telling  him  a  great  secret.  The  following 
is  the  dinouemaUj  by  which  a  great  number  of  troublesome  personages  are  suddenly 
removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  author — each  one  fidling,  it  will  be  seen,  *  without  a 
groan:* 

'  Absenprcsentini  felt  his  way  by  the  slimy  walL  when  the  breath  of  another  human 
being  caught  his  ear:  he  paused,  and  held  his  own  breath.  'No,  no,'  muttered  the  other. 
'  the  secret  qf  blood  and  gold  shall  remain  with  me  alone.  Let  him  come,  and  he  shall 
find  death.'  In  a  second,  the  dagger  of  Absenpiesentini  was  in  the  muttcrer's  bosom : 
he  fell  without  a  groan.  *  To  me  alone  the  secret  of  blood  and  pold,  and  with  me  it 
remains,'  exclaimed  AbsenpresentinL  4t  does  remain  with  you,'  cried  Phosphorini, 
driving  his  dagger  into  his  back :  Absenpresentini  fell  without  a  groan,  and  Phoaphorini. 
withdrawing  his  dag^r,  exclaimed,  'Who  is  now  to  tell  the  secret  but  me?'  *  Not  you, 
cried  Vorti^ini,  raismg  up  his  sword  and  striking  at  where  the  voice  proceeded.  The 
trusty  steel  eld)  the  head  of  the  abandoned  Phopphorini,  who  fell  without  a  groan. 
*  Now  will  I  retain  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold,'  said  Vortiskini,  as  he  sheathed  his 
sword.  '  Thou  shalt.'  exclaimed  the  wily  Jesuit,  as  he  struck  his  stiletto  to  the  heart 
of  the  robber,  who  fell  without  a  groan.  '  With  me  only  docs  the  secret  now  rest,  bv 
which  our  order  might  be  disgraced ;  with  me  it  dies,'  and  the  Jesuit  raised  his  hand. 
'  Thus  to  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  his  society  does  Manfredini  sacrifice  his  life.'  He 
stniok  the  keen-pomied  instrument  into  his  heart,  and  died  without  a  groan." 

'  At  this  most  monstrously-appalling  sight,  the  hair  of  PifUianteriscki  raised  slowly 
the  velvet  cap  from  off  his  bead,  as  if  it  had  been  perched  upon  the  rustling  quills  of 
some  exasperated  porcupine  —  (I  think  thafs  new)  —  his  nostnls  dilated  to  that  extent 
that  you  might,  with  ease,  have  thrust  a  musket  bullet  into  each — his  mouth  was 
opened  so  wide,  so  unnaturally  wide,  that  the  corners  were  rent  asunder,  and  the  blood 
slowly  trickled  down  each  side  of  his  bristly  chin  —  while  each  tooth  loosened  from  its 
socket  with  individual  fear.  Not  a  word  could  he  utter,  for  his  tongue,  in  its  fright, 
clung  with  terror  to  his  upper  jaw,  as  tight  as  do  the  belUes  of  the  fresh  and  slimy  soles, 
paired  together  by  some  fish-woman ;  but  if  his  tongue  was  paralysed,  his  heart  was 
not ;  it  Uirobbed  against  his  ribs  with  a  violence  which  threatened  their  dislocation 
from  the  sternum,  and  with  a  sound  which  reverberated  through  the  dark,  damp,  sub- 
terrene ' 

But  we  pause — leaving  the  reader  to  reflect  upon  the  many  betfaumbed  romances  he 
has  seen  in  the  hands  of  ndmiiing  boarding-sdiool  girls,  or  sentimental  young  men,  lo 
say  nothing  of  *  benign  ceruleans,'  the  incidents  of  which  were  not  one  whit  less  impro- 
bable, nor  the  language  less  inflated,  than  the  foregoing.  The  names  of  the  characters  — 
00  foshionably-fonign,  and  mnaieally  doloet — should  by  no  means  be  lost  sight  oC 
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*TinB  Lavsbl.'  —Through  inadveitenoe,  W6  have  omitted  to  notice  in  ite  apiiro|iriBti9 
department  a  neatly-executed  volume,  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  from  the 
press  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Bboadebs,  of  Boston,  entitled,  '  7Tu  Laurel :  a  Oifi  for  aU  Sea- 
softuJ  It  is  a  collection  of  poems,  by  native  authors,  and  considering  its  compose,  is 
by  far  the  best  yet  published.  The  editor,  vrhoae  name  is  not  given,  has  executed  his 
task  with  good  taste  and  correct  judgment,  and  his  labors  deserve  well  at  the  hands 
of  the  public  We  annex  two  or  three  briof  extracts  from  the  preface^  for  the  well- 
expressed  truths  which  they  convey : 

'  The  fact  is,  that  the  causes  of  our  deficiency  in  works  of  poetry,  as  well  as  in  other 
departments  of  literature,  are  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  any  imaginary  want  of  the  out- 
ward elements  of  inspiration,  or  of  the  inward  sympathies  that  ^1  and  appreciate  them, 
and  the  genius  which  gives  to  them  expression,  —  but  in  the  circumstances  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  and  under  which  wc  grow  up^  and  in  the  general  necessity,  by  which 
we  are  impelled  to  action.  So  many  opportumties  of  honorable  enterprise  are  presented 
to  our  young  men,  and  such  are  the  diverting  prospects  held  out  to  them,  that  they 
often  lose,  in  the  excitement  of  politics  or  the  bustle  of  trade,  those  poetic  aspirations 
which  they  may  at  one  time  have  cherished.  In  this  new  country,  where  the  most 
lavish  resources  of  nature  and  of  art  are  daily  being  developed, 

'  AU  U  in  busy,  Btirring,  stormy  motion, 

Aud  many  a  cloud  drifts  by,  but  done  sojonrtta.' 

*  We  have  no  time  to  *  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse.*  A  new  rail-road  may 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  a  new  poem,  and  the  mrmoil  of  an  election  inay  not  chime 
with  the  melody  of  verse.  A  good  poet  in  this  country  often  subsides  into  a  becond- 
rate  politician  ;  or  he  may  turn  tiis  attention  from  the  speculations  of  fancy  to  specula- 
tions in  stocks.  One  of  our  most  enchanting  bards  is  in  the  ^cotton  trade  and 
susar  line  ;*  another  is  a  cashier  in  a  bank ;  and  another  (proh  pudor  t)  is  a  partisan 
editor. 

'  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny,  that  all  the  sources  of  inspiration,  and  all  the  external 
influences  which  can  operate  upon  a  poet,  abound  in  unlimited  exuberance  in  this 
country.  Nature  has  been  most  lavish  of  her  wonders.  Our  ancient  and  magnificent 
forests,  in  one  of  which,  to  borrow  an  idea  from  John  Neal,  a  whole  nation  of  Europe 
might  lose  itself — our  inland  oceans,  where  fleets  might  wander,  and  hnve  wandered 
for  weeks,  without  coming  in  sight  of  each  other — ourjtfiountains  bristling  with  dark 
woods  —  our  stupendous  cataracts,  our  immense  prairies  roiling  their  waves 'of  verdure 
as  the  sea  rolls  its  billows,  and  like  the  sea  bounded  on  a^^sides  by  a  level  horizon — our 
princely  and  abounding  rivers — our  line  of  sea-coast,  indented  with  noble  bays,  sublime  in 
storm  and  beautiful  in  calm  —  all  these  natural  cnanttfteristics  cannot  be  regaided  as 
deficient  in  the  elements  of  the  loftiest  poetry.'  < 

Would  that  those  of  our  writers  who  are  prone  to  adopt  affected  innovatnns,  and  to 
import  their  subjects  as  well  as  forms  of  speech,  could  feel  as  they  ought  the  force  of 
the  paragraph  last  above  quoted !  With  all  tl^e  obstacles  that  exist  in  this  country  to  a 
siiccessfiil  cultivation  of  the  divine  art,  we  may  ftssert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  (to  use  an  expressive  but  not  over-elegant  phrase,)  the  *  general  run*  of  American 
poetry,  within  the  last  five  years,  has  been  superior  to  the  trans-atlantic  average.  Our 
present  writers  have  less  of  the  aflccted,  the  super-celestial,  and  the  meretricious,  about 
them,  than  the  mass  of  their  brethren  acroae  the  water.  And  if  they  would  enter  yet 
more  deeply  into  the  poetic  resources  of  the.  glorious  land  they  inhabit,  we  should  have 
a  still  smaller  numberof  copyists  of  foreign  thought,  and  second-hand  modes  of  expres- 
sion —  writers  who,  instead  of  pemiittil)^  their  words  to  be  suggested  by  the  senti- 
ments, display —  -* 

'  In  studied  phraseJI^nd  orsate  epithet. 
And  rounded  period,  poor  aod  vapid  tkonghts. 
Which  penp  from  out  the  cumbroiM  orDamenu 
That  overload  their  littleness.' 

Take  our  best  authors  —  prose- writers  #nd  poets  —  ay,  and  artists,  also  —  and  it  will 
be  found  that  their  purest  inspirajtion  has  been  derived  from  scenes  and  events  con- 
nected with  their  own  land.  Iti^  no  oomitry  is  the  poetical  spirit  more  rife  than  in 
America;  and  this  in  despite  of  ufiHtari^n  tendencies,  and  the  miserable  eflbrtsof  incom- 
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IMieat  oeoaon^  who  ha^  sat  in  the  aeat  <tf  the  ■eoiner,  *  wiaiiowiiig  the  corn,  hot  to 
fted  iqMn  the  cha£'  % 

Most  of  the  selectbiu  in  Uds  little  volame  are  fsmifiar  to  die  public,  and  their  authoni 

generally  and  favorably  known.    Thera  are  some  productions,  however,  which  we  do 

not  remember  to  have  aeen  before,  and  with  the  writera  of  which  we  *  shall  desire  more 

acquaintance.'    Mr.  Shsbbt,  whose  name  as  a  poet,  now  for  the  fint  time  meets  us^ 

introduces  himsdf  with  proper  credentials^  as  the  annexed  fragments  from  a  love- 

paasage^  may  bear  witness : 

*  She  loTed  me,  often  promiaed  that  her  love 

Should  clinf  to  me,  while  she  should  clinf  to  life  ; 
She  called  upon  the  burniof  stars  abo? e, 

And  whispered  something  of  that  sweet  word,  wife  ; 
But  whet  is  endless  Ioto,  except  where  cash  is  Y 
The  IhUed  frait  of  blooming  gilded  ashes. 


'  Do  you  like  letter-reading  9  If  you  do, 

1  haTe  some  twenty  dosen  very  pretty  ones ; 
Gay,  sober,  rapturous,  solemn,  very  true. 

And  Tery  lying  —  stupid  ones,  sjid  witty  om 
On  gilt-edged  p^per,  bine  perhaps  or  pink, 
And  frequently  in  Ihncy  colored  ink. 


'  And  then  the  seals— -a  silTor  eraseent 

With  half  a  line  of  melting  French  or  Latin  } 
The  flower  which  has  an  eye  as  bright  as  nooof 

And  leaf  as  delicate  as  softest  satin, 
CaOed  the  Forget-me-not,  but  known  as  well 
By  twenty  names  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  — 

*  A  leaf  with  half  a  dosen  words,  that  mean 
*l  only  change  in  death  ;'  a  gentle  dore. 
With  an  Italian  motto — you  have  seen 

Fifty  just  like  them,  if  you're  been  in  lore 
And  had  occasion  to  write  billet-doux. 
Or  had  them  written  in  retom  to  you. 

'  Do  you  like  trinkets  f  I  haTO  chains  and  rings, 

And  rini^ts  of  her  own  dark,  gloesy  hair, 
Lockets,  ami  ikrors,  and  the  little  things 
That  gentlemen  in  lore  are  wont  to  wear ; 
Among  the  rest,  a  pair  of  hearts — in  token 
Of  her  own  Ihithlemness,  one  heart  is  broken !' 


He  parts  with  the  'delicious  little  arrangement  of  flesh  and  blood,'  on  a  lovely 
autumn  evening,  after  an  interohange  of  solemn  vows,  little  thinking  as  he  says  (the 
entire  line  is  Bums' s,  Mr.  Sherry,)  that  parting  was  his  last : 


*I  knew  there  was  a  riral  in  the  case, 
A  Tory  rich  and  very  stupid  fellow ; 
With  bushy  whiskers  on  an  u|^y  face, 
And  a  complexion  not  a  little  yellow ; 
Six  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  stately  carriage. 
And  of  an  age  to  make  a  prudent  marriage. 

*  But  that  did  not  diminish  my  surprise. 
When,  on  the  very  afternoon  succeeding, 
A  black-sealed  billet  met  my  startled  eyes, 

Filled  to  the  brim  with  entertaining  reading } 
It  was,  indeed,  most  singulBrly  phrased. 
And  left  me  quite  pecufiarly  amased. 

*8be  was  extremely  sorry,  on  her  soul. 
Hoped  1  might  still  continue  as  a  bcothor. 
But  circumstances,  she  could  not  control. 

Forced  her,  alas !  to  marry  with  another ; 
And  friends,  regardless  of  her  deep  affection, 
Had  interfered  to  serer  our  connexion. 


*  I  am  not  of  the  femily  of  ^ ^._ 

And  thought  at  first  of  nothing  short  of  death } 
And  fell  into  the  most  insane  heroics. 

And  ruTod  till  altogether  o«t  of  breath  ; 
Then  took  a  little  walk  to  make  my  mind  up. 
On  some  fit  meaas  my  short  car«»r  to  wind  op.' 
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The  reader  will  share  our  pleasure  on  learning,  that  notwithstanding  the  awAil  squint- 
ing toward /eto  de  m  conveyed  in  the  last  stanza,  Mr.  Sherry  yet  lives  to  write  ^ 
and  for  aught  we  know,  writes  to  live. 

We  are  sorry  to  percjeive  one  or  two  glaring  errors  in  some  of  the  best  selections  of 
the  work.  How  ctnM  the  editor,  for  example,  in  the  '  Hymn  to  Nature,'  substitute  heavy 
for  keavingy  in  the  following  line  : 

'  God  of  Che  wild  and  bearing  deep !' 

It  is  made  to  disfigure  a  most  sublime  and  beautiful   poem,   (by  the  Rev.    Mr. 
Pkabodt,)  two  stanzas  of  which  we  subjoin  : 

*  God  of  the  forett't  solemn  thade ! 

The  grandeur  of  tbe  lonely  tree, 
That  wrestles  singly  with  tbe  gale, 

Lifts  up  admiring  eyes  to  ihee ; 
Aft  more  nuaettic  far  thef  tttmdy 

When  ndth^  tide  their  ranks  they  form. 
To  leave  on  hirh  their  plumes  ofgreen^ 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm  ! 

*  God  of  the  rolling  orbs  above  ! 

Thy  name  is  written  clearly  bright 
In  the  warm  noon's  unvarying  blaze. 
Or  evening's  golden  shower  of  light. 
For  every  fire  tkmt  fromis  the  own. 

And  every  spark  that  walks  alone 
Arosmd  the  mtmost  verge  of  heaven. 
Were  UmdUd  at  thfkurmng  throne  P 

We  should  be  glad  to  revive  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  remembrance  of  many  of 
the  fine  poems  in  this  collection,  which  once  enjoyed  an  honorable  newspaper  celebrity, 
but  are  now  doubtless  thrust  aside  by  things  more  intimately  connected  with  this  work- 
ing-day world.  The  touching  stanzas  by  Miss  Louisa  P.  Smith,  (subsequently  Mrs.  Sam- 
VEL  JxifKs  Smith,  who  deceased  in  this  city  three  or  four  years  since,)  those  by  Rock- 
wxLL,  Longfellow,  Prenticb,  and  several  others,  less  familiar,  perhaps,  to  the  reader 
are  equal  to  any  fugitive  efforts  in  the  volume.  We  must  close  with  the  annexed  oddly- 
pathetic  poem,  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  Esq.,  a  fine  prose- writer,  and  no  mean  poet : 

'THE    LAST    LEAF. 


'  I  SAW  Urn  once  before, 
Aa  ke  pasaed  by  the  door,  — 

And  again. 
The  pavement  stones  resound. 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

■  They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning  knife  of  Time 

Cat  him  down. 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

ThroQgh  the  town. 

*  Bat  now  he  walks  the  streets. 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

So  forlorn, 
And  heahakea  his  feeble  head 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

'They  are  gone." 

'  The  mossy  marbles  rest 
Ob  the  Upe  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom, 
And  tbe  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb  1 


'  My  grandmama  has  aald  — 
Poor  old  lady  —  she  is  dead 

Lonaagoi 
That  he  n ad  a  Roman  nose. 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

*  But  now  bis  nose  is  thin. 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  stair ; 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

'  I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  bete. 
Bat  the  old  three-cornered  hat. 
And  the  breeches  —  and  all  that, 
Are  Bo  queer! 

*  And  If  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring  — 
Let  them  smile  as  I  do  now 
At  the  old  foraaken  bough. 

Where  I  cling.'  o.  w.  h. 


We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  editor,  should  the  present  volume 
meet  an  adequate  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  public  —  which  we  cannot  doubt  — 
to  iflsue  another,  which  shall  embody  a  still  greater  amount  of  American  poetry,  worthy 
of  bfliog  embraced  in  such  a  collection. 
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LITERARY    RECORD. 

Btmon's  Works.  —  The  first  volume  of  Deakeosn's  fine  edition  of  Byron  appears, 
just  as  the  last  pages  of  this  Magazine  go  to  press,  —  leaving  us  only  time  and  ^ace  to 
remark,  that  it  is  well -executed,  on  a  large,  clear  tjrpe,  and  embellished  with  a  superb 
portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  tasteful  vignette  title-page  —  both  from  the  burin  of  Dick, 
upon  whose  skill  they  reflect  great  credit  The  edition  will  embrace  six  volumes  — 
the  first  two  containing  Moore's  life  of  the  author,  letters,  journals,  etc.,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  letters  and  other  prose  writings,  not  to  be  found  in  the  English  copy. 
The  poems,  in  which  will  be  included  many  not  contained  in  the  London  edition,  will 
occupy  the  remaining  four  volumes.  The  success  which  attends  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Dbarbobn,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  native  readers  are  not  indifferent  to  the  external 
qualities  of  internally  excellent  books.  Tlie  course  of  the  'American  Murray,'  in  this 
regard,  might  be  emulated  by  publishers  of  less  merit,  but  more  pretensions. 

Beauties  op  the  Hudson  Riveb. — Part  second  of  J.  Distubxell's  'Picturesque 
Beauties  of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  Vicinity'  has  recently  been  issued.  It  well  sus- 
tains the  promise  afforded  by  the  first  number,  which  we  had  pleasure  in  recommending 
to  the  favor  of  the  public,  a  few  months  since,  Tlie  following  are  the  views  contained 
in  Part  Second :  New  -  York,  from  StaUn  Island :  drawn  by  E.  W.  Clay,  and 
engraved  by  J.  A.  Rolph.  Uoboken :  drawn  by  James  Smilub,  and  engraved  by  R. 
HiNSHELWooD.  A  Ttew  on  the  Hudson  .*  painted  by  J.  G.  Chapmax,  and  engraved  by 
A.  Dick.  Ample  encouragement  should  be  awarded  to  this  laudable  enterprise,  which 
does  honor  to  the  arts  in  Anierica,  while  it  illustrates  some  of  the  finest  native 
scenery.  The  letter-press  department  is  well  supplied  by  Col.  S.  L.  Knapp,  and  the 
whole  is  tastefiilly  presented. 

Habpebs'  Family  Library.  —  The  forty-seventh  number  of  the  Family  Library  ia 
devoted  to  the  Natural  History  of  Insects,  —  a  subject,  the  interest  of  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  mere  entomologist,  but  is  very  attractive  to  tlie  general  reader. 
The  present  volume  contains,  among  other  things,  illustrations  of  the  transformations 
of  the  butterfly  —  observations  on  the  metamorphoses  of  insects  —  the  natural  history 
of  various  insects  which  form  cocoons  —  of  the  silk  worm  moth,  and  silk — of  Indian 
moths,  and  others  reared  from  their  silk  —  of  luminous  winged  insects,  etc.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  clearly-cut  wood  engravings. 

'The  Outlaw.'  —  The  Brothers  Harpbb  have  in  press  a  novel,  bearing  the  fore- 
going title,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  cursory  penisal  of  the  English  copy,  will  be 
found  to  create  a  pleasing  and  sometimes  a  powerful  interest.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
favorably  known  in  England  and  America  as  the  writer  of  several  exceedingly  clever 
'  Sketches  of  Irii^h  Character,'  is  the  authoress  :  and  the  simplicity  and  feeling  that  have 
made  those  records  so  popular,  are  dislinrtive  characteristics  of  her  last  agreeable  work. 
It  will  soon  be  published. 

'Common  School  Assist axt.*  —  The  cause  of  Common  School  Education  will  be 
greatly  aided,  we  are  inclined  to  lx>licve,  by  a  monthly  periodical,  bearing  this  title,  the 
first  number  of  which  has  recently  hcvn  issued  at  Albany.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  J. 
Obvillb  Tavlob,  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  understand  thoroughly  the  wants  or  deficiencies  of  these  important 
institutions.    The  cost  is  but  trifling —  the  subscription  being  but  fifty  cents  per  year. 

Western  XlNnTRsiTV  or  Pennsylvania.  —  The  Iimu^iral  Address  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Gilbebt  Mobcan,  on  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Pittsburgh,  is  a  sound  and  able  paper  —  honorable,  both  in  sentiment  and 
manner,  to  the  author.  We  had  marked  one  or  two  passages  for  insertion,  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  unable  to  present.  The  cause  of  education  and  of  literature  in  the  West,  is 
advnncinn  with  rapid  strides. 
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LETTERS 

or    LUCICS    M.  PItO,  rmOM    PALMTIU,  to    RM    PUEHD    MAKCOS    CVETtUt,    AT    ftOMB:    NOW    riBST 

TBANSLATBD   AMD  PUBLIflRBO.  * 

KCMBEE   ONE. 


It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  persuade  myself  that  it  is  I  who  am  sit- 
ting and  writing  to  you  from  this  great  city  of  the  East.  Whether  I 
look  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  or  the  works  of  man,  I  see  every  thing 
different  from  what  the  West  presents  —  so  widely  different,  that  it 
seems  to  me  at  times  as  if  I  were  subject  to  the  power  of  a  dream. 
But  I  rouse  myself,  and  find  that  I  am  awake,  ana  that  it  is  really  I, 
your  old  friend  and  neighbor,  Piso,  late  a  dweller  upon  the  Ccclian 
hill,  who  am  now  basking  in  the  warm  skies  of  Palmyra,  and  not* 
withstanding  all  the  splenqor  and  luxury  by  which  I  am  surrounded^ 
longing  to  be  once  more  in  Rome,  by  the  side  of  my  Curtius,  and  with 
him  discoursing,  as  we  have  been  wont  to  do,  of  the  acts  and  the  policy 
of  the  magnificent  Aurelian. 

But  to  the  purpose  of  this  letter,  —  which  is  in  agreement  with  my 
promise  to  tell  you  of  my  fortunes  since  I  parted  firom  you,  and  of  my 
good  or  ill  success,  as  it  may  be,  in  the  prosecution  of  that  afiair  which 
has  driven  me  so  &r  from  my  beloved  Rome.  O,  Humanity !  — why  art 
thou  so  afilicted  ?  Why  have  the  immortal  gods  made  the  cup  of  life 
so  bitter  ?  And  why  am  I  singled  out  to  partake  of  one  that  seems  all 
bitter  ?  My  feelings  sometimes  overmaster  my  philosophy.  You  can 
forgive  this,  who  know  my  sorrows.  Still  I  am  delaying  to  inform 
you  concerning  my  journey  and  my  arrival.     Now  I  will  begin. 

As  soon  as  I  had  lost  sight  of  you  weeping  on  the  quay,  holding  in 
your  hand  the  little  Grallus,  and  the  dear  Lucilia  leaning  on  your  arm, 
and  could  no  longer,  even  by  mounting  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 
vessel,  discern  the  waving  of  your  hands,  nor  cause  you  to  see  the  fer- 
vor with  which  I  returned  the  sign  of  friendship,  I  at  once  left  off 
thinking  of  you,  as  &r  as  I  could,  and,  to  divert  my  thoughts,  began  to 
examine,  as  if  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  the  banks  of  the  yellow 
Tiber.  At  first  the  crowds  of  shipping,  of  every  form  and  firom  every, 
^part  of  the  world,  distracted  the  sight,  and  compelled  me  to  observe 
what  was  immediately  around  me.  The  cries  of  the  sailors,  as  they 
were  engaged  in  managing  different  parts  of  their  vessels,  or  as  they 

•  The  present  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series,  in  which  it  will  be  attempted  to  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  East,  in  the  reign  of  Aorelian,  and  or  the  fall  of 
Pahnyra — pfivate  adventure  being  added,  to  serve  aa  a  medium  for  describing  tha 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  age. 
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called  out  in  yiolent  and  abusive  terms  to  those  who  passed  them,  or  as 
their  sereral  galleys  struck  against  each  other,  in  their  attempts  to 
ffo  up  or  down  the  river,  together  with  the  frequent  roarings  ana  bel* 
K>wing(B  of  whole  caigoes  of  wild  beasts  from  ttie  deserts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  destined  to  the  amphitheatre,  intermingled  with  the  jargon  of 
an  hundred  different  barbarian  languages,  from  the  thoussmds  who 
thronged  the  decks  of  this  fleet  of  all  nations.  These  sights  and  sounds 
at  £rst  wholly  absorbed  me,  and  for  a  moment  shut  all  the  world  be- 
sade  — -  ev^i  you  —  out  of  my  mind.  It  was  a  strange  yet  inspiring 
scene,  and  gave  me  greater  thoughts  than  ever  of  the  power  and 
auoesty  of  Roma  Here  were  men  and  ships  that  had  traversed  oceans 
and  continents  to  bring  the  offerings  of  their  toil,  and  lay  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  mistress  of  the  world.  And  over  all  this  bustle,  created  by 
the  busy  but  coarse  spirit  of  commerce,  a  splendor  and  gayety  were 
thrown  by  numerous  treremes  and  boats  of  pleasure,  which,  glittering 
under  the  light  of  a  summer's  morning  sun,  were  just  setting  out  upon 
some  excursion  of  pleasure,  with  streamers  floating  from  the  slender 
isaals  •-*-  music  swelling  up  from  innumerable  performers  —  and  shouts 
of  merry  laughter  from  crowds  of  the  rich  and  noble  youths  of  the  city, 
who  reclined  upon  the  decks,  beneath  canopies  of  the  richest  dyes.  As 
these  Cleopatra  barges  floated  along  with  their  soft  burden,  torrents  of 
vitoperative  crpithet  were  poured  upon  them  by  the  rough  children  of 
Qfeptune,  which  was  received  with  an  easy  indifference,  or  returned 
witnno  lack  of  ability  in  that  sort  of  warfare,  according  to  the  temper 
or  breeding  of  the  parties. 

When  the  novelty  of  this  scene  was  worn  out,  and  we  had  fiillen  a 
few  miles  below  the  city,  to  where  the  eye  first  meets  the  smiling  fece 
of  the  country,  I  lookea  eagerly  around,  first  upon  one,  and  then  upon 
tlie  other  banlc  of  the  river,  in  search  of  the  villas  of  our  fortunate  citi* 
sens,  and  waiting  impatiently  till  the  well-known  turn  of  the  stream 
should  bring  me  before  yours,  where,  with  our  mutual  friends,  we 
have  passed  so  many  happy  days.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  grati- 
fied. Our  vessel  graceraily  doubled  the  projecting  point,  blackened 
with  that  thick  grove  of  pine,  and  your  hospitable  dwelling  greeted  my 
eyes  ;  now,  alas  1  again«  by  that  loved  and  noniKar  object,  made  to  over- 
sow with  tears.  I  was  obliged,  by  one  manly  effort,  to  leap  clear  of 
Ae  power  of  all-subdmng  love,  for  my  sensibilities  were  drawing  upon 
ne  the  observation  of  my  fellow  passengers.  I  therefore  wimdrew 
from  the  side  of  the  vessel  where  I  had  been  standing,  and  movinflf  to 
that  paxt  of  it  which  would  beat  protect  me  from  what,  but  now,  I  had 
so  eagerly  sought,  sat  down  and  occupied  m3r8elf  in  watching  the  move- 
ments and  the  firares  of  the  persons  whom  chance  had  thrown  into  my 
company,  and  wi&  whom  I  was  now,  for  several  weeks,  to  be  shut  up  in 
die  narrow  compass  of  our  merchant-barque.  I  had  sat  but  a  little  while, 
when  die  maater  of  the  ship,  passing  by  me,  stopped,  and  asked  if  it  was 
I  who  was  to  land  at  Utica  —  for  tluat  one,  or  more  than  one,  he  believed, 
had  spoken  for  a  passage  only  to  that  port.  *  No,  truly,'  I  replied  ;  and 
added:  *  Do  you,  then,  cross  over  to  Utica?  —  that  seems  to  me  far  from 
a  direct  couraa  for  those  bound  to  Syria.'  *  Better  round-about,'  re- 
joined ha,  in  his  rough  way,  *  than  risk  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  and  so 
would  you  judge,  were  the  bowels  of  my  good  ship  stored  with  your 
weakh,  as  they  are,  or,  it  may  be,  with  that  of  some  of  your  friends.    The 
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Romasi  mev chant  like»  not  that  narrow  strait,  fketal  t»  bo  maart  ^ 
prefers  the  open  sea,  though  the  royvige  be  longer.  B»t  with  Mto 
wind — once  out  of  this  fom  Tiber  —  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  while 
shores  of  Africa.  Truly,  what  a  medley  we  seem  to  have  on.  board  1 
Jews,  Romans^  Syrians,  Greeks,  soldiers,  adventurers,  mershants,  pect* 
iars,  and,  if  I  miss  not^  Chriatkns  too  ;  and  you,  if  I  misa  not  agaia^ 
the  only  patrician.  I  marvel  at  your  taking  ship  with  9^  spoiled  a 
company,  when  there  are  these  gay  passenger-hoals,  saered  to  the  trkk 
persons  of  the  capital,  achnitting  even  not  so  much  as  a  case  of  jewels 
beside.'  ^  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  better  on  some  accounts,''  I 
replied,  "^  but  my  business  was  urgent,  and  I  could  not  wait  for  die 
sailing  of  the  packet-boats ;  and  beside,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  east 
me  where  I  shall  mix  with  a  greater  variety  of  my  own  species,  and 
gain  a  better  knowledge  of  myself  by  the  study  of  others.  In  th^  oI|b> 
ject  I  am  not  likely  to  be  disappointed,  for  you  fiimi^  me  with  dtvevse 
samples,  which  I  can  contemplate  at  my  leisure.'  '  If  one  studied  so  as 
to  know  well  the  properties  of  fishes  or  animals,'  rejoined  he,  in  a  saeev- 
ing  tone,  *  it  would  he  profitable,  for  fishesr  can  be  eaten,  and  animals 
can  be  used :  but  man  I  I  know  little  that  he  is  good  for,  but  to  bury, 
and  so  fiitten  the  soil.  Emperors,  as  being  highest,  should  be  best,  and 
yet,  what  are  they  ?  Whether  they  have  been  fools  or  inadmeii,  the 
Tiber  has  still  run  blood,  and  the  air  been  poisoned  by  the  rotting  car- 
casses of  their  victims.  Claudius  was  a  good  man,  I  grant ;  but  the 
gods,  I  believe,  envied  us  our  felicity,  and  so  took  him.''  *  I  trust,'  said 
I,  sighing  deeply,  *  that  the  present  auspices  will  not  deceive  us,  and 
that  the  happiness  begun  unoer  that  almost  divine  ruler,  will  be  com- 
pleted under  him  whom  he  designated  as  most  worthy  of  the  sceptre 
of  the  world,  and  whose  reign  —  certainly  we  may  say  it — has  comp- 
menced  so  prosperously.  I  think  better  of  man  than  3^u  do,  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  there  will  yet  rise  up  among  us  those  who  shall 
ieel  what  power,  almost  of  a  gocC  is  lodged  in  tl^  will  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  and  will  use  it  like  a  god  to  bless,  not  curse,  mankind.  Why 
may  not  Nature  repeat  the  virtuous  Antonines?  Her  power  is  net 
spent  For  myself  I  have  fiuth  that  Aurelian  will  restore,,  not  so  mueh 
the  greatness,  as  Uie  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Empire.'  *  So^  h»^ 
not  I,'  cried  the  master  of  the  ship  :  *  is  h^  not  sprung  from  l^e  loims 
of  a  peasant  1  Has  not  the  camp  been  his  home  ?  Was  not  a  ^oM 
his  ciadle  I  Such  power  as  his  will  craze  him.  Bom  to  it;  and  the 
chance  were  better.  Mark  a  sailor's  word  :  he  will  sooner  play  the 
part  of  Maximin,  than  that  of  Antonine  or  Severus,  or  of  our  mte  good 
Claudius.  When  he  feeb  easy  in  the  saddle,  we  shall  see  what  he  will 
do.  So  &r,  the  blood  of  barbarians,  slain  in  battle,  has  satisfied  him-: 
when  once  in  Rome,  that  of  citizens  will  be  sweeter.  But  may  the 
gods  befriend  us  I' 

At  thiS'  point  of  our  discourse,  we  were  interrupted  by  loud  and  «ig«y 
vociferations  from  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  wners  I  had  loetg 
observed  a  crowd  of  the  passengers,  who  seemed  engaged  in  seme 
earnest  conversation.  The  tones  now  became  sharp  and  angry,  and 
the  group  suddenly  dispersed,  as  the  hoarse  and  commanding  voice  of 
the  master  of  the  ship  reached  them,  calling  upon*  them  to  observe  thie 
rules  of  the  vessel,  which  allowed  of  no  riot  or  quamlling.  Upon  xMa 
they  separated,  diis  way  and  that    Toward  me  there  moved  one  whom 
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I  hardly  know  how  to  describe,  and  yet  feel  that  I  must  You  will 
here  doubtless  exclaim, '  Why  obliged  to  describe  1  Why  say  so  much 
of  accidental  companions  V  But  you  will  answer  yourself  I  feel  per- 
BUaded,  my  Curtius,  by  supposing  that  I  should  not  particularly  notice 
a  mere  companion  of  the  voyage,  unless  he  had  connected  himself  in 
^ome  manner  with  my  fortunes.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  this  per* 
son,  and  one  other  whom  I  will  shortly  introduce  to  you.  As  I  was  say- 
ing, then,  when  that  group  dispersed,  one  of  its  number  moved  toward 
me,  and  seated  himself  near  me.  He  was  evidently  a  Roman  and  a 
citizen.  His  features  were  of  no  other  nation.  But  with  all  the  dig* 
nity  that  cliaracterized  him  as  a  Roman,  there  were  mixed  a  sweetness 
and  a  mildness,  such  as  I  never  remembered  to  have  seen  in  another. 
And  in  the  eye  there  was  a  melancholy  and  a  deepness,  if  I  may  say 
80,  more  remarkable  still.  It  was  the  eye  of  one  who  was  all  sor- 
row — all  love — and  all  purity;  in  whom  the  soul  had  undisputed 
3way  over  the  passions  and  the  senses.  I  have  seen  an  expression 
which  has  approached  it,  in  some  of  our  priests,  but  still  far  below  it 
in  power  and  beauty.  My  first  impulse  was  to  address  him,  but  his 
pallid  and  thooghtnil  countenance,  together  with  that  eye,  restrained 
me,  and  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  overcome  this  strange  diffi- 
dence, had  not  the  difficulty  been  removed  by  the  intervention  of  a 
ihird  party.  This  was  no  other  than  one  of  those  travelling  Jews,  who 
infest  all  cities,  towns,  and  regions,  and  dwell  amcmg  all  people,  yet 
without  mixing  with  any.  He  was  bent  almost  double  by  the  weight 
of  large  packages  of  goods,  of  all  descriptions,  which  he  carried,  part 
before  and  part  behind  him,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  laid  aside,  in 
hope,  I  suppose,  of  effecting  some  salfis  among  the  passengers.  'Here's 
4>la  Isaac  tne  Jew,'  cried  he,  as  he  approadied  toward  where  I  sat, 
and  then  stood  before  me  resting  his  pannier  of  articles  upon  a  pile  of 
merchandise,  which  lay  there —*' here's  old  Isaac  the  Jew,  last  from 
Rome,  but  a  citizen  of  the  world,  now  on  his  way  to  Carthage  and 
^yria,  with  all  sorts  of  jewelry  and  ornaments  :  nothing  that  a  lady 
wants  that 's  not  here — or  gentleman  either.  Most  noble  Sir,  let  me 
press  upon  you  this  steel  mirror«  of  the  most  perfect  polish:  see  the 
netting,  too;  could  the  fimcy  of  it  be  better?  No?  You  would 
prefer  a  ring:  look  then  at  this  assortment — iron  and  gold  rings — 
narriage,  neal^  and  fancy  rings — buckles,  too:  have  you  seen  finer? 
Here,  too,  are  «oaps,  perfumes,  and  salves  for  the  toilet — hair-pins  and 
essences.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  somewhat  a  little  more  useful 
I  shall  show  you,  then,  these  sandals  and  slippers :  see  what  a  charm- 
ing variety — both  in  form  and  color:  pretty  feet  alone  should  press 
these — thmk  younotso?  But,alafi!  I  cannot  tempt  you.'  *Howisit 
possible,'  said  I,  for  another  to  speak,  whad  thy  tongue  wags  so  fest  ? 
Those  rinffs  I  would  gladly  have  examined,  and  now  that  thou  hast 
discharged  that  volley  of  hoarse  sounds,  I  pray  thee  open  again  that 
«ase.  I  thank  thee  for  giving  me  an  occupation.'  '  Take  care  1 '  replied 
the  voluble  Jew^  throwing  a  quick  and  mischievous  glance  toward  the 
Roman  whom  I  have  already  mentioned — *  take  care  how  my  friend  here 
of  the  new  faith  hears  thee  or  sees  thee,  an'  thou  wouldst  escape  a  re- 
buke. He  holds  my  beauties  here  and  my  calling  in  high  contempt,  and 
as  for  occupation,  he  thinks  one  never  need  be  idle  who  has  himself  to  con- 
yerse  with.'    *  What  you  have  last  uttered  is  true,'  replied  the  person 
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whom  he  addressed :  *  he  need  never  want  for  emplovineiity  who  posses- 
ses the  power  of  thought.  But  as  to  thy  trade  and  object,  not  to  that  nor 
to  what  thou  sellest :  only  to  being  myself  a  buyer.'  '■  Ha !  thou  wilt 
not  buy?  Trust  Isaac  for  that.  I  keep  that  which  shall  suit  all,  and 
enslave  all  to  my  purposes :  I  would  have  made  thee  buy  of  me  before^ 
but  for  the  uproar  of  those  soldiers.'  While  uttering  these  words,  he 
had  placed  the  case  of  rings  in  my  hands  to  examine  them,  and  was 
engaged  himself  in  exploring  the  depths  of  a  large  package,  from 
which  he  at  length  triumphantly  drew  forth  a  parchment  roll.  *  Now 
open  all  thine  eyes,  Nazarene,'  cried  the  Jew, '  and  thou  shalt  see  what 
thou  shalt.  Look!'  And  so  saying,  he  unfolded  the  first  page  of  the 
book,  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  Roman  had  no  sooner  &llen,  than  his 
fiice  suddenly  glowed  as  if  a  god  had  shone  through  him,  and  reverent- 
ly seizing  the  book,  he  exclaimed :  *  I  thank  thee,  Jew;  thou  hast  con- 
quered: I  am  a  customer  too.    Here  is  m^  purse — take  what  thou  wilt' 

*  Hold,  hold  1'  interrupted  the  Jew,  laughmg,  *  I  have  not  done  with  thee 
yet ;  what  thou  hast  bought  in  Greek,  I  would  now  sell  thee  again  in 
Latin.  Thy  half  convert,  the  soldier  Macer,  would  greet  this  as  a  cor- 
dial to  his  ramishinfi^  soul.     Take  both,  and  thou  hc^t  them  cheaper.' 

*  Your  cunning  hardly  deserves  such  a  reward,'  said  the  Christian,  as  I 
now  perceived  him  to  be,  ^but  you  have  said  well,  and  I  not  unwillingly 
obey  your  suggestions.  Pay  yourself  now  for  both,  and  give  them  to 
me,  carefully  rolled  up.'  '  No  better  sale  than  this  shall  I  make  to-day, 
and  that  too  to  a  Jew-hating  Nazarene.  But  what  matters  it  whom  I 
tax  for  the  upholding  of  Jerusalem  ?  Surely  it  is  sweeter,  when  the 
cruel  Roman  or  the  heretic  Christian  is  made  unconsciously  to  build 
up  her  walls.'  Thus  muttered  the  Jew  to  himself  as  he  skilfully  bound 
into  a  parcel  the  Christian's  books.  '  And  now,  most  excellent  Sir,'  said 
he,  turning  toward  me,  *  what  do  you  find  worthy  your  own  or  your  lady's 
finger  ?  Here  is  another  case — perhaps  these  may  strike  you  as  rarer 
for  their  devices,  or  their  workmanship.  But  they  are  rather  better 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  rich  Palmyrenes,  to  wnom  I  am  bearing 
them.'  'Ahl'  I  exclaimed,  *  these  are  what  I  want.  This  seal  rinff, 
with  the  head  of  Zenobia,  for  which  I  sought  in  vain  in  Rome,  I  will 
buy,  nor  care  for  its  cost,  if  thou  canst  assure  me  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  great  queen.  Who  was  the  artist  V  '  As  I  stand  here,  a  true  smi 
of  Abrahiun,'  he  replied :  *  it  was  worked  by  a  Greek  jeweller,  who 
lives  hard  by  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  and  who  has  engraved  it  after  a 
drawing  made  by  a  brother,  an  inhabitant  of  Palmyra.  Two  such 
artists  in  their  way  are  not  to  be  found.  I  myself,  moreover,  bore  the 
original  drawing  from  Demetrius  to  his  brother  in  Rome,  and  that  it  is 
like  the  great  queen,  I  can  well  testify,  for  I  have  often  seen  her.  Her 
marvellous  beauty  is  here  well  expressed,  or  as  well  as  that  which 
partakes  so  much  more  of  heaven  tnan  of  earth  can  be.  But  look  at 
these,  too !  Here  I  have  what  I  look  to  do  well  with.  See !  Heads  of 
OdenathusI  Think  you  not  they  will  take  well?  These  also  are 
done  with  the  same  care  as  the  others,  and  by  the  same  workmen. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  seen  in  Palmyra,  nor  indeed  in 
Rome.  Happy  Isaac !  —  thy  fortune  is  made  1  Come,  put  them  on  thy 
finger,  and  observe  their  l>eauty.  King  and  queen — how  lovingly 
they  sit  there  together !  'T  was  just  so  when  Odenathus  was  alive. 
They  were  a  noble  and  a  loving  pair.     The  queen  yet  weeps  for  him.' 
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*  Jew/  said  I^ '  <Hei  thy  word  I  purchase  these.  Akhoa^  thy  name  ia  m 
no  good  repute^  yet  thy  &ce  is  honest,  and  I  will  trust  thee  so  far.' 

*  The  name  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  weak  is  never  in  repute,'  said 
Isaac,  as  he  took  my  money  and  folded  up  the  rings»  his  whole  manaeir 
suddcaily  changing.  '  The  Jew  is  now  but  a  worm,  writhing  under 
the  heel  of  the  proud  Roman.  Many  a  time  has  he,  however,  as  tlmo 
well  knowest,  turned  upon  his  destroyer,  and  tasted  the  sweetness  of  a 
brief  revenge.  Why  should  I  speak  of  the  massacres  of  Egypt* 
Oyrene,  and  Syria  in  the  days  of  Hadrian;  ?  Let  Rome  beware !  Smail 
though  we  seem,  the  day  will  yet  arrive  when  the  glory  of  Zion  shall 
fill  the  whole  earth  —  and  He  shall  yet  arise,  before  whom  the  mi^ty 
Emperor  of  Rome  shall  tremble  in  his  palaces.  This  is  what  I  say. 
Thanks  to  the  great  Aurelian,  that  even  a  poor  son  of  Abraham  may 
speak  his  mind,  and  not  lose  his  head.  Here's  old  Isaac :  who'll  buy 
of  old  Isaac  —  rings — pins — and  razors, — who'll  buy  V  And  so  siof^ 
lag',  he  turned  away,  and  mixed  with  the  passengers  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  vessel.  The  wild  ffiare  of  his  eye,  and  deep,  suppressed  tone  of  his 
voice,  as  he  spoke  of  the  condition  and  hopes  of  his  tribe,  startled  and 
moved  me,  and  I  would  willingly  have  prolonged  a  conversation  with 
one  of  that  singular  people,  about  whom  I  really  know  nothing;  and 
with  none  of  whom  luid  I  ever  before  come  in  contact.  When  I  see 
you  again,  I  shall  have  much  to  tell  you  of  him ;  for  during  the  rest  of 
the  vojrage  we  were  ofben  thrown  together,  and,  as  you  will  learn,  he 
has  become  of  essential  service  to  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  objects. 

No  sooner  had  Isaac  withdrawn,  from  our  company,  than  I  embraced 
the  ^opportunity  to  address  myself  to  the  remarkable-looking  person 
whom  I  have  already  in  part  described  *  It  is  a  great  testimony,'  I 
said,  turning  toward  him,  *  which  these  Jews  bear  to  their  national 
religion.  I  much  doubt  if  Romans,  under  similar  circumstances  of 
oppression,  would  exhibit  a  constancy  like  theirs.  Their  attachment, 
too,  is  to  an  invisible  religion,  as  one  may  say,  which. makes  it  the 
more  remarkable.  They  have  neither  temples,  altars,  victims,  nor 
etatues,  nor  any  form  of  god  or  goddess,  to  which  they  pay  real  or 
feigned  adoration.  Toward  us  they  bear  deep  and  inextinguisbable  hate, 
fcr  our  religion  not  less  than  for  our  oppressions.  I  never  see  a  Jew 
threading  our  streets  with  busy  steps,  and  his  dark,  piercing  eye,  but  I 
seem  to  see  an  assassin,  who,  with  Nero,  wishes  the  Roman  people  had 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  exterminate  the  whole  race  with  a  single 
blow.  Toward  you,  however,  who  are  so  nearly  of  his  own  faith,  I 
suppose  his  sentiments  are  more  kindly.  The  Christian  Roman,  per- 
haps,  he  would  spare.'  *  Not  so,  I  greatly  fear,'  replied  the  Christian. 
-*  Nay,  the  Jew  bears  a  deeper  hatr^  toward  us  than  toward  you,  and 
would  sooner  sacrifice  us ;  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  we  are  nearer 
him  in  fidth  than  you  ;  just  as  our  successful  emperors  have  no  sooner 
found  themselves  securely  seated,  than  they  have  first  turned  upon  the 
members  of  their  own  family,  that  from  this,  the  most  dangerous  quar- 
ter, there  should  be  no  fear  of  rival  or  usurper.  The  Jew  holds  the 
Christian  —  though  in  some  sort  believing  with  him  —  as  a  rival  — 
a  usurper  —  a  rebel ;  as  one  who  would  substitute  a  novelty  for  the 
ancient  creed  of  his  people,  and,  in  a  word,  bring  ruin  upon  the  very 
existence  of  his  tribe.  His  suspicions,  truly,  are  not  without  founda- 
tion ;  but  they  do  not  excuse  the  temper  with  which  he  regards  us.     I 
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oast  no  imputation  upon  the  virtues  of  fiiend  Isaac,  in  what  I  say. 
The  very  spirit  of  universal  love,  I  believe,  reigns  in  his  souL  Would 
that  ail  oi  his  race  were  like  him.'  *  What  you  say  is  new  and 
fltraage,'  I  replied.  *  I  may  possibly  bring  shame  upon  myself  by 
saying  so,  but  it  is  true.  I  Have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Christiaitt 
and  Jews  as  in  effect  one  people ;  one,  I  mean,  in  opinion  and  feeling. 
But  in  truth  I  know  nothing.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  prcjudi^ 
which  exists  toward  both  these  races,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  I 
have  yielded,  with  multitudes  around  me,  to  prevailing  ideas,  taking  no 
steps  to  learn  their  truth  or  error.  Our  writers,  from  Tacitus  to  the 
base  tools  —  for  such  they  must  have  been  —  who  lent  themselves  to 
the  purposes  of  the  bigot  Macrianus,  and  who  filled  the  city  with  their 
accounts  of  the  Christians,  have  all  agreed  in  representing  your  fiuth  as 
a  dark  and  mischievous  superstition.  I  have,  indeed,  been  struck  with 
the  circumstance,  that  while  the  Jews  make  no  converts  from  among 
us,  great  numbers  are  reported  to  have  joined  the  Christians  ;  and  ttf 
those,  not  a  few  of  the  higher  orders.  The  late  Emperor  Philip,  I 
think  it  clear,  was  a  Christian.  This  might  have  taught  me  that  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jew.  But  the  geae- 
ral  hatred  toward  both  the  one  and  the  other,  together  with  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  have  made  roe  more  than 
indifferent  to  their  merits.'  *  I  trust  tne  time  will  come,'  replied  the 
Christian,  *when  our  cause  will  be  examined  on  the  ground  of  its 
merits.  Why  may  we  not  believe  that  it  has  now  come  %  The  Roman 
world  is  at  peace.  A  strong  and  generous  prince  is  upon  the  throne. 
Mild  and  jiist  laws  restrain  the  furious  bigotry  of  an  ignorant  and  san- 
guinary priesthood.  Men  of  intelli^^ence  and  virtue  idom  our  profes- 
sion, from  whom  those  who  are  anxious  to  know  the  truth  can  hear  it ; 
and  copies  of  our  sacred  books,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  abomd, 
whence  may  easily  be  learned  the  true  principles  of  our  fiuth,  and  the 
light  of  whose  holy  pages  would  instantly  dispel  the  darkness  by  which 
the  minds  of  many,  even  of  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed,  are  c^ 
pressed.  It  is  haroUy  likely  that  a.  fitter  opportunity  will  soon  offer  lor  sb 
examination  of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  We  have  nothing  to  dread  but 
the  deadness  and  indifference  of  the  public  mind.  It  is  not  credible  thai 
pol^lieism  should  stand  a  day  upon  any  fair  comparison  of  it  with  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ.  You  yourself  are  not  a  believer,  (pardon  my  boldness) 
in  the  ineffiible  stupidities  of  the  common  religion.  To  suppose  you 
wtrt — I  see  by  the  expression  of  your  countenance — would  be  the 
unpardonable  offence.  I  sincerely  believe,  that  nothing  more  is  want- 
ing to  change  you,  and  every  intelligent  Ronran,  firom  professed  aup* 
porters  of  the  common  religion,  (but  real  infidels,)  into  warm  believera 
and  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ — but  simply  this  — to  read  his 
sayings,  and  the  delineation  of  his  character,  as  they  have  been  written 
down  by  some  of  his  followers.  You  are,  I  see,  incredulous,  but  not 
more  so  than  I  was  m3rself  only  a  year  ago ;  yet  you  behold  me  a 
Christian.  I  had  to  contend  against,  perhaps,  fer  more  adverse  influ- 
ences than  would  oppose  you.  You  start  with  surprise  that  I  should 
ffive  evidence  that  I  know  you  ;  but  I  have  many  a  time  seen  you  at 
me  shop  of  Publius,  and  have  heard  you  in  your  addresses  to  the 
peopl&  I  am  the  son  of  a  priest  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter — son  of  « 
man,  who,  to  a  mildness  and  gentleness  of  soul  that  would  do  honor  to 
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the  Ohriatian,  added  a  fiiitb  in  the  religion  of  his  fothen,  deep«tnick 
and  firm-rooted  as  the  rocks  of  ocean.  I  was  his  aasistant  in  the  duties 
of  his  office.  My  childish  fiiith  was  all  he  could  wish  it ;  I  reverenced 
a  religion  which  had  nurtured  virtues  like  his.  In  process  of  time,  1  be* 
came  m]rself  a  fiither.  Four  children,  more  beautiful  than  ever  visited 
the  dreams  of  Phidias,  made  my  dwelling  a  portion  of  Elysium,  as  I 
then  thought  Their  mother — but  why  should  I  speak  of  her?  It 
is  enough  to  say,  she  was  a  Roman  mother.  At  home,  it  was  my  su* 
preme  happiness  to  sport  with  my  little  ones,  or  initiate  them  into  the 
elements  of  useful  knowledge.  And  often,  when  at  the  temple  prepar* 
ing  for  the  days  of  ceremony,  my  children  were  with  me;  and  my 
labors  were  nothing,  cheered  by  the  music  of  their  feet  running  upon 
the  marble  pavements,  and  of  their  merry  voices  echoing  among  the 
columns  ana  arches  of  the  vast  interior.  O  days  thrice  happy !  They 
were  too  happy  to  last  Within  the  space  of  one  year — one  cruel 
year  —  these  tour  living  idok  were  ravished  from  my  arms  by  a  pre- 
vailing disease.  My  wife,  broken-hearted,  soon  followed  them,  and  i 
was  left  alone.  I  need  not  describe  my  grief :  I  will  only  say,  that 
with  bitter  imprecations  I  cursed  the  go&.  *  Who  are  ye,'  I  cried^ 
'  who  sit  above  in  your  secure  seats,  and  make  your  sport  of  human 
wo  %  Ye  are  less  than  men.  Man  though  I  am,  I  would  not  inflict 
upon  the  meanest  slave  the  misery  ye  have  poured  upon  my  defence- 
less head.  Where  are  your  mercies?'  I  was  frantic.  How  long  this 
lasted  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  took  no  note  of  time.  I  was  awakened,  may 
I  not  say  saved,  by  a  kind  neighbor  whom  I  had  long  known  to  be  a 
Christian.  He  was  a  witness  of  my  sufierings,  and  with  deep  compas* 
sion  ministered  to  my  necessities.  *  Probus,'  said  he,  *  I  know  your 
sorrows,  and  I  know  your  wants.  I  have  perceived  that  neither  vour 
own  thoughts,  nor  all  the  philosophy  of  your  venerable  fiither,  have 
brought  you  peace.  It  is  not  surprising :  ye  are  but  men,  and  je  have  but 
the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  men.  It  is  aid  from  the  Divinity  that  you 
want.  I  will  not  discourse  with  you  ;  but  I  leave  with  you  this  book* 
which  I  simply  ask  you  to  read.'  I  read  it — and  read  it — again  and 
again ;  and  I  am  a  Christian.  As  the  Christian  grew  up  within  me» 
my  pains  were  soothed,  and  days,  once  days  of  tears  and  unavailing 
complaints,  are  now  days  of  calm  and  cheerful  duty  :  I  am  a  new 
man.'  I  cannot  describe  to  you,  my  Curtius,  the  effect  of  this  little 
narrative  upon  myselfl  or  upon  those  who,  as  he  spoke,  had  gathered 
round,  especially  those  hard-featured  soldiers.  Tears  flowed  down 
their  weatner-beaten  fiices,  and  one  of  them  —  Macer,  as  I  afterward 
learned — cried  out :  '  Where  now  are  the  gods  of  Rome  V  Probus 
started  from  his  seat,  apparently  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  any  other 
listener  beside  myself|  and  joined  the  master  of  the  vessel  at  the  helm. 
I  resigned  myself  to  meditation  ;  and  that  night  fell  asleep,  thinking  of 
the  Christian  and  his  book. 

Five  days  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  African  coast,  but  ^uite  to  the 
west  of  Utica.  So,  coasting  along,  we  presently  came  ofi*  against  Hippo, 
and  then  doubling  a  promontory,  both  Utica  and  Carthage  were  at  once 
visible — Utica  nearer,  Carthage  just  discernible  in  the  distance.  AU 
was  now  noise  and  bustle,  as  we  rapidly  drew  near  the  port.  Many  of 
our  passengers  were  to  land  here,  and  they  were  busily  employed,  with 
theud  of  the  sailors,  in  collecting  their  merchandise  ox  their  baggage. 
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The  soldiers  destined  to  the  African  service,  here  left  us,  together  with 
the  Jew  Isaac,  and  the  Christian  Probu9.  I  was  sorry,  iadeed,  to  lose 
them,  as  beside  them  there  was  not  one  on  board,  except  the  governor 
of  the  ship,  from  whose  company  or  conversation  I  could  derive  either 
pleasure  or  knowledge.  They  are  both  of  them,  however,  destined  to 
Palmyra^  as  well  as  myself)  and  I  shall  soon  expect  them  to  join  me 
here.  You  «nile  at  my  speaking  thus  of  a  travelling  Jew,  and  a  des- 
pised Christian,  but  in  the  issue  you  will  acknowledge  your  as  well 
as  my  obligations  to  them  both.  I  confess  myself  attached  to  them. 
As  the  Jew  turned  to  bid  me  fiirewell,  before  he  sprung  on  shore,  he 
said :  '  Most  noble  Piso,  if  thou  forsakest  the  gods  of  Rome,  let  it  be 
fer  the  synagogue  of  the  children  of  Abraham,'  whose  fitith  is  not  of 
yesterday.  Be  not  beguiled  by  the  specious  tongue  of  that  heretic 
Probus.  I  can  tell  thee  a  better  story  than  his.-  '  Fear  not,  honest 
Isaac,'  I  cried,  *  I  am  not  yet  so  weary  of  the  faith  of  my  ancestors. 
That  cannot  be  altogether  despicable,  which  has  had  power  to  bind  in 
one  mass  the  whole  Roman  people  for  so  many  ages^  I  shall  be  no 
easy  convert  to  either  you  or  Probus.  Farewell,  to  meet  in  Tadmor.' 
Probus  now  passed  me,  and  said :  *  If  I  should  not  see  you  in  the  East- 
ern capital,  according  to  my  purpose,  I  trust  I  shall  m  Rome.  My 
dwelling  is  in  the  livian  way,  not  &r  from  the  Pantheon,  opposite  the 
well  known  house  of  Vitruvius,  still  so  called ;  or  at  the  shop  of  the 
learned  Publius,  I  may  be  seen  every  morning,  and  may  there  be 
always  heard  oV  I  assured  him  that  no  affiiirs  could  be  so  pressing, 
after  I  should  return  to  Rome,  as  not  to  allow  me  to  seek  him,  but  tlmt 
I  hoped  the  fiites  would  not  interpose  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
first  seeing  him  in  Palmyra.  So  we  parted.  And  very  soon  afler, 
the  merchandise  and  passengers  being  all  landed,  we  set  sail  again^ 
and  stood  out  to  sea.  I  regretted  that  we  were  not  to  touch  at  Car* 
thage,  as  my  desire  had  always  been  strong  to  see  that  famous  pkce. 
An  adverse  wind,  however,  setting  in  from  the  North,  drove  us  £sirther 
toward  the  city  than  the  pilot  intended  to  have  gone,,  and  I  thus  obtained 
quite  a  satis&ctory  glimpse  of  the  African  capital.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  indications  of  its  vastness  and  grandeur.  Since  its  attempted  res- 
toration by  Augustus,  it  has  steadily  advanced  to  almost  its  former 
populousness  awi  magnificence.  Nothing  could  be  more  imposing 
and  beautifiil,  than  its  Ions  lines  of  buildings,  its  towers,  walls,  palaces, 
and  columns,  seen  through  tbe  warm  and  rosy  mist  of  an  African  sky. 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  looking  but  upon  a  provincial  city, 
a  dependant  upon  almighty  Rome.  It  soon  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
as  its  glory  had  sunk  once  before. 

I  will  not  detain  you  long  with  our  voyage,  but  will  only  mark  out 
its  course.  Leaving  the  African  shore,  we  struck  across  to  Sicily,  and 
coasting  along  its  eastern  border,  beheld  with  pleasure  the  towering 
form  of  .^na,  sending  up  into  the  heavens  a  dull  and  sluggish  cloud 
of  vapors^  We  then  run  between  the  Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  and  so 
held  our  course  till  the  Island  of  Cyprus  rose  like  her  own  fair 
goddess  from  the  ocean,  and  filled  oui  eyes  with  a  beautiful  vision  of 
hill  and  valley,  wooded  promontory,  and  glittering  towns  and  villas. 
A  fiiir  wind  soon  withdrew  us  from  these  charming  prospects,  and  afier 
driving  us  swiftly  and  roughly  over  the  remainder  otovr  way,  rewarded 
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us  with  a  brighter  and  more  welcome  vision  still  -—the  coast  of  Syria 
and  oar  destfaed  port,  Berytus. 

As  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  both  toward  the  North  and  the  South, 
we  beheld  a  luxuriant  region,  crowded  with  villages,  and  giving  every 
indication  of  comfort  and  wealth.  The  city  itself^  which  we  rapidly 
approached,  was  of  inferior  size,  but  presented  an  agreeable  prospect 
of  warehouses,  public  and  private  edifices,  overtopped  here  and  there  by 
the  lofty  pahn^  and  other  trees  of  a  new  and  peculiar  foliage.  Four 
days  were  consumed  here  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  camels,  and  horses, 
and  in  other  preparations  for  the  journey  across  the  Desert.  Two 
routes  presented  themselves,  one  more,  the  other  less  direct ;  the  first, 
&ough  a  little  more  circuitous,  appeared  to  me  the  more  desirable,  as 
it  would  take  me  within  sight  of  the  modem  glories  and  ancient  re- 
mains of  HeHopolis.  This,  therefore,  was  determined  upon ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  we  set  forward  upon  our  long  march. 
Four  slaves,  two  camels,  and  three  horses,  with  an  Arab  conductor, 
constituted  our  little  caravan ;  but  for  greater  safety  we  attached  our- 
selves to  a  much  larger  one  than  our  own,  in  which  we  were  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost,  consisting  of  travelers  and  traders,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  who  were  also  on  their  way  to  Palmyra,  as  a  point 
whence  to  separate  to  various  parts  of  the  vast  East.  It  would  delight 
me  to  lay  before  you  with  the  distinctness  and  minuteness  of  a  picture, 
the  whole  of  this  novel,  and  to  me  most  interesting,  route;  but  I  must 
content  myself  with  a  slight  sketch,  and  reserve  fuller  communications 
to  the  time  when  once  more  sealed  with  you  upon  the  Coelian,  we 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  social  converse.  Our  way  through  the  valleys 
of  I^banus,  was  like  one  long  wandering  among  the  pleasure  grounds 
•f  opulent  citizens.  The  land  was  every  where  richly  cultivated,  and 
a  happier  peasantry,  as  far  as  the  eye  of  a  traveler  could  judge,  no- 
where exists.  The  most  luxuriant  valleys  of  our  own  Italy,  are  not 
more  crowded  with  the  evidences  of  plenty  and  contentment.  Upon 
drawing  near  to  the  ancient  Baalbec,  I  found,  on  inquiry  of  our  guide, 
that  we  were  not  to  pass  through  it,  as  I  had  hoped,  nor  even  very  near 
it,  not  nearer  than  between  two  and  three  miles.  So  that  in  this  I  had 
been  clearly  depeived  by  those  of  whom  I  had  made  the  most  exact 
inquiries  at  Berytus.  I  thought  I  discovered  great  command  of  myself, 
in  that  I  did  tiot  break  the  head  of  my  Arab,  who  doubtless,  to  answer 
purposes  of  his  own,  had  brought  me  thus  out  of  my  way  for  nothing. 
The  event  proved,  however,  that  it  was  not  for  nothing ;  for  soon  after 
we  had  started  on  our  journey,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  turn- 
ing  suddenly  around  the  projecting  rock  of  a  mountain  ridge,  we  all  at 
once  beheld,  as  if  a  veil  had  been  lifted  up,  Heliopolis  and  its  suburbs, 
spread  out  before  us  in  all  their  various  Insauty.  The  city  lay  about 
three  miles  distant  I  could  only,  therefore,  identify  its  principal  struc- 
ture, the  Temple  of  the  Sui^  as  built  by  the  first  Antonine.  This 
towered  above  the  walls,  and  over  all  the  other  buildings,  and  cave  vast 
ideas  of  the  greatness  of  the  place,  leading  the  mind  to  crowd  it  with 
other  edifices  that  should  bear  some  proportion  to  this  noble  montunent 
of  imperial  magnificence.  As  suddenly  as  the  view  of  this  imposing 
scene  nad  been  revealed,  so  suddenly  was  it  again  eclipsed,  by  another 
short  turn  in  the  road,  which  took  us  once  more  into  the  mountain  val^ 
leys.     But  the  overhanging  and  impenetrable  foliage  of  a  Syrian 
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forest  shielding  me  from  the  fierce  rays  of  a  burning  son,  soon  recon- 
ciled me  to  my  loss  —  more  especially  as  I  knew  that  in  a  short  time 
we  were  to  enter  upon  the  sandy  desert,  which  stretches  from  the  Anti- 
Libanus  almost  to  tne  very  waifs  of  Palmyra. 

Upon  this  boundless  desert  we  now  soon  entered.  The  scene  which 
it  presented,  was  more  dismal  than  I  can  describe.  A  red,  moving 
sand  —  or  hard  and  baked  by  the  heat  of  a  sun,  such  as  Rome  newet 
knows  —  low,  gray  rocks  just  rising  here  and  there  above  the  level  of 
the  plain,  with  now  and  then  the  dead  and  glittering  trunk  of  a  vast  cedar, 
whose  roots  seemed  as  if  they  had  outlasted  centuries — the  bones  of 
camels  and  elephants,  scattered  on  either  hand,  dazzling  the  sight  by 
reason  of  their  excessive  whiteness — at  a  distance  occasionally  an 
Arab  of  the  desert,  for  a  moment  surveying  our  long  line,  and  then  dart- 
ing off  to  his  fiistnesses — t^ese  were  the  objects  which,  with  scarce  any 
variation,  met  our  eyea,  during  the  four  wearisome  days  that  we  slowly 
dragged  ourselves  over  this  wild  and  inhospitable  region.  A  little 
after  the  noon  of  the  fourth  day,  as  we  started  on  our  way,  havmg 
refreshed  ourselves  and  our  exhausted  animals,  at  a  spring  which  here 
poured  out  its  warm  but  still  grateful  watens  for  the  traveler,  my  ears 
received  the  as^reeable  news,  that  toward  the  east  there  could  now  be 
discerned  the  dark  line,  which  indicated  our  approach  to  the  verdant 
tract  that  encompasses  the  great  city.  Our  own  excited  spirits 
were  quickly  imparted  to  our  beasts,  and  a  more  rapid  movement  soon 
revealed  into  distinctness  the  high  land  and  waving  groves  of  palm 
trees  which  mark  the  site  of  Palmyra.  It  was  several  miles  befoi^ 
we  reached  the  city,  that  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  landing,  as  it 
were,  from  a  sea  upon  an  island  or  continent — in  a  rich  and  thickly 
peopled  country.  The  roads  indicated  an  approach  to  a  great  capital, 
m  the  increasing  numbers  of  those  who  thronged  them,  meeting  and 
passing  us,  overtaking  us,  or  crossing  our  path.  Elephants,  camels, 
and  the  dromedary,  which  I  had  before  seen]  only  in  the  amphitheatres, 
I  here  beheld  as  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  soil.  Frequent  vilks 
of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Palmyrenes,  to  which  they  retreat  from  the 
greater  heats  of  the  city,  now  threw  a  lovely  charm  over  the  scene. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendor  of  these  sumptuous  palaces.  Italy 
itself  has  nothing  which  surpasses  them.  The  new  and  brilliant 
costumes  of  the  persons  whom  we  met,  together  with  the  rich  hous* 
ings  of  the  animals  which  they  rode,  served  greatly  to  add  to  all  this 
beauty.  I  was  still  entranced,  as  it  were,  by  the  objects  around  me, 
and  buried  at  times  in  reflecticm,  when  I  was  aroused  by  the  shout  of 
those  who  led  the  caravan,  and  who  had  attained  the  summit  of  a  little 
lising  ground,  saying,  •  Palmyra  1  Palmyra  V  I  urged  forward  my 
steed,  and  in  a  moment  the  most  wonderful  prospect  I  ever  beheld  — 
no,  I  cannot  except  even  Rome — burst  upon  my  sight.  Flanked  by 
hills  of  considerable  elevation  on  the  East,  the  city  filled  the  whole 
plain  below  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  both  toward  the  North  and 
toward  the  South.  This  immense  plain  was  all  one  vast  and  bound- 
less city.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  larger  than  Rome.  Yet  I  knew  very 
well  that  it  could  not  be — that  it  was  not.  And  it  was  some  time  before 
I  understood  the  true  character  of  the  scene  before  me,  so  as  to  separate 
the  city  from  the  country,  and  the  country  from  the  city,  which  here 
wonderfully  interpenetrate  each  other,  and  so  confound  and  deceive  the 
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observer.  For  the  city  proper  is  so  studded  with  groups  of  lofty  pahn 
trees,  shooting  up  among  its  temples  and  palaces,  and  on  the  other  hand« 
the  plain  in  its  inunediate  vicinity  is  so  thickly  adorned  with  magnificent 
structures  of  the  purest  marble,  and  most  fiiultless  design,  that  it  is  no% 
easy,  nay  it  is  impossible  at  the  distance  at  which  I  contemplated  the 
whole,  to  distinguish  the  line  which  divided  the  one  from  the  other. 
It  was  all  city  and  all  country,  all  country  and  all  city.  Those  which 
lay  before  me  I  was  ready  to  believe  were  the  Elpian  Fields.  I 
imagined  that  I  saw  under  my  feet  the  dwellings  of  purified  men  and  of 
gods.  Certainly  they  were  too  glorious  for  the  mere  earth-bom.  There 
was  a  central  point,  nowever,  which  chiefiy  fixed  my  attention,  where 
the  vast  Temple  of  the  Sun,  stretched  upward  its  thousand  columns  of 
polished  marble  to  the  heavens  in  its  matchless  beauty,  casting  into 
the  shade  every  other  work  of  art  of  which  the  world  can  boast.  I 
have  stood  before  the  Parthenon,  and  have  almost  worshipped  that 
divine  achievement  of  the  immortal  Phidias.  But  it  is  a  toy  by  tho 
side  of  this  bright  crown  of  the  Eastern  capital.  I  have  been  at 
Milan,  at  Eph^us,  at  Alexandria,  at  Antioch;  but  in  neither  of 
those  renowned  cities  have  I  beheld  any  thing  that  I  can  allow  to 
approach  in  united  extent,  grandeur,  and  most  consummate  beauty,  this 
almost  more  than  work  of  man.  On  each  side  of  this,  the  central 
point,  there  rose  upward  slender  pyramids < — pointed  obelisks— domes 
of  the  most  graceml  proportions,  columns,  arcnes,  and  lofty  towers,  for 
number  and  for  form,  beyond  my  power  to  describe.  These  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  being  all  either  of  white  marble,  or  m 
some  stone  as  white,  and  being  every  where  in  their  whole  extent  inter* 
spersed,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  multitudes  of  overshadowing  palm 
trees,  perfectly  filled  and  satisfied  my  sense  of  beauty ;  and  made  me 
feel  for  the  moment,  as  if  in  such  a  scene  I  should  love  to  dwell,  and 
there  end  my  days.  Nor  was  I  alone  in  these  transports  of  delight 
All  my  fellow  travelers  seemed  equally  afiected :  and  from  the  native 
Palmyrenes,  of  whom  there  were  many  among  us,  the  most  impas** 
sioned  and  boastful  exclamations  broke  forth.  *  What  is  Rome  to  this  V 
they  cried :  •  Fortune  is  not  constant  Why  may  not  Palmyra  be,  what 
Rome  has  been  —  mistress  of  the  world)  Who  more  fit  to  rule  than 
the  great  Zenobia)  A  few  years  may  see  great  changes.  Who  can  tell 
what  shall  come  to  pass?'  These,  and  many  such  sayings,  were  uttered 
by  those  around  me,  accompanied  by  many  significant  gestures,  and 
glances  of  the  eye.  I  thought  of  them  afterward.  We  now  de* 
scended  the  hill,  and  the  long  line  of  our  caravan  moved  on  toward 
^e  city. 


LOVE. 

Love  is  a  sea  upon  whose  swelling  breast 
Lie  strown  the  wrecks  of  fond  ufection  lost, 

And  constant  hearts  beneath  its  waters  rest, 
3y  adverse  breakers  on  their  passage  cross'd. 
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FAiNTi.T  breathes  the  maiden's  aong 
*    Through  the  twilight  grove : 
Softly  Bweet  it  steab  along  — 
'Tin  the  aong  of  loye. 

Evening  alumbers  hushed  and  stiU<; 

Mute  the  hum  of  day ; 
•Only  vrinds  the  gur^ii^  rill 

Under  flowers  away. 

'Whispered  voices  echo  far 
Through  the  shadowy  rale  j 

Glimmers  by  a  twinkling  star 
Dian*8  crescent  pale. 

Fade  in  darkness  bush  and  iroe ; 

Rock  and  wood  crow  dim ; 
Wide  o*er  plain  ana  silent  sea 

Wavering  phantoms  swim. 

JStill  the  maiden's  murmured  song 
Trembles  through  the  grove; 

Stealsi  like  spirit's  breath  along  — 
'Tis  the  aong  of  loye. 

•11. 

In  sheeted  gdd  the  river  glides 
By  rock,  with  forest  crowned ; 
^  Deep  mirrored  in  its  crystal  tide^ 
Bright  swell  the  hills  around. 

Hkrh  over  yonder  mountain  wall, 
That  daruy  girds  the  west, 

Broad  flashes  hght  heaven's  airy  hall, 
And  stream  on  ocean's  breast. 

Shot  upward  as  a  furnace  flare^ 
Day^B  funeral  fires  ascend  ^ 

Then  fading  through  the  hazy  aii^ 
The  softer  colors  blend : 

And  as  each  fleecy  cloud  they  stain, 
Filline  the  sky  with  bloom, 

The  freshening  breeze  along  the  plain 
Wafts  firom  the  flowers  perfume; 

Jjid  wakened  by  the  gentle  hour. 
From  garden  thicket  flows 


Love-music,  worthy  of  its  bower. 
Its  sheltering  bower  of  rose. 

It  steals  along  in  softest  tone, 

The  siren  melody  — 
J  sit  and  drink  the  sons  alone ; 

My  q>irit  then  how  nee  1 

lU. 

SxTTiivo  by  a  meadow  brook, 

In  the  month  of  June, 
Once  a  short  repose  I  took, 

Just  at  sunny  noon. 

Blossoms,  many-tinted,  ahone 

O'er  the  meadow  far ; 
But  one  blossom  stood  alone^ 

'Mong  them  all  a  star. 

Once  it  seemed  a  full  blown  rose^ 

Gtolden  lily  then ; 
Wreaths  of  snow-drops  now  unclose^ 

Blooms  the  rose  again. 

Who  can  tell  the  wondrous  flower  — 
Flower  that  reigns  alone  1 

fie.  who  Beauty's  magic  power 
O'er  the  heart  has  known. 

IT. 

How  gentle  the  water's  motion  — 
How  silent  the  silver  sea  — 

The  moonbeam  sleeps  on  the  ooean» 
How  calmly  and  peacefldly  ! 

My  baik,  on  the  mirror  gliding. 
Seems  borne  by^  spirits  along. 

Or  in  tremulous  stillness  riding. 
Deep  fixed  by  the  siren's  song. 

Bright  quivers  the  sea  before  me^ 
Like  gush  of  furnace  in  flow  • 

The  stars  are  glittering  o'er  me  — 
Bright  glitter  the  stars  below. 

What  voice  faint  uttered  is  stealing 

In  silence  along  the  sea  7 
It  wakes  my  inmost  feeling — 

Thou  fairest,  it  leads  me  to  thee. 


T- 


The  night  lb  still  —  on  meadow  and  silvery  fountain 
The  moonbeam  sleeps,  like  innocence  cradled  in  love : 

With  softened  smile,  it  rests  on  the  snow  of  the  mountain. 
And  tinta  the  sky,  like  wing  of  ethereal  dove. 

A  doud  sails  by,  with  lightest  and  easiest  motioiL 
Now  bossed  with  pearl  now  shining  with  purple  and  gold  ^* 

It  elides  away,  lUie  veasel  afar  on  the  ocean, 
And  spirits  of  bliss  seem  borne  on  its  silvery  fold. 

A  0Bntle  wind,  with  fragrance  of  jessamine  laden. 
Steals  faintly  on,  as  longing  for  calm  and  repose^ 

And  with  it  steals  the  lingering  song  of  the  maiden. 
Whose  loBcAy  heart  is  hghtened  by  song  of  its  woes. 

O !  hst  the  song —  if  beauty  and  mnocence  ever 

Have  touchM  thy  soul,  thy  heart  will  respond  to  the  strain. 
The  voice  of  love,  of  sorrow  and  longing  will  never, 

In  soothing  tones^  be  lost  to  thy  spint  again. 


J.  a.  F. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  orthography  of  the  English  language  has  been  alwa]^  in  a 
changeable  condition.  This  has  been  owing  not  only  to  the  nsual 
causes  which  slowly  operate  in  every  nation  to  vary  the  sounds  of  letters, 
or  to  weaken  them  till  they  are  lost,  but  to  the  numerous  invasions  of 
England  by  forrigners,  and  the  intermiicture  of  different  tribes,  or 
nations. 

The  first  Saxcm  or  English  writers  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
lanfifuaffe;  but  probably  not  with  the  Greek.  Hence  they  used  the 
Latm  characters  only.  The  letter  c,  as  in  Latin,  had,  in  the  Saxon  pro- 
nunciation, the  use  of  A,  a  close  articulation,  before  all  the  vowels ;  be- 
fore e  and  i  as  well  as  before  o^  o,  and  «.  A,  however,  was  used  in  the 
Grothic  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  e  before  e  and  i  was  used  as  a  sibilant, 

auivalent  to  5.  In  consecpence  of  this  change,  it  became  necessary  to 
i  k  after  r,  in  words  termmatin^  with  this  letter,  and  before  the  vowels 
e  and  i  Thus  lie  and  liccian  m  Saxon  became  lick  in  English.  In 
like  manner  the  change  of  the  sound  of  g  in  such  words  as  the  Saxon 
kog,  eg,  weg,  render^  it  necessary  to  |)refix  the  letter  d  to  prevent  the 
French  sound  of  g ;  and  hence  we  write  hedge,  edge,  wedge.  This 
mode  of  writing  such  words  being  established,  the  word  allege,  from 
the  Latin,  ought  to  be  conforms  to  it  in  orthography ;  and  written 
aUedge.  Todiis  rule  there  is  no  exception,  or  ought  to  be  none. 
College,  sacrilege,  sortilege,  are  not  exceptions,  for  the  accent  is  on  the 
first  syllable.  If  it  were  on  the  last,  and  the  vowel  short,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  insert  d  and  write  colltdge. 

The  combination  th  had  difierent  sounds  in  Saxon,  which  were  dis- 
tinguished by  difierent  characters,  as  they  might  easily  be,  and  ought 
to  be  in  English. 

The  combination  ch  was  not  in  the  Saxon ;  we  have  it  fi'om  the 
French.  The  combination  sh  is  from  the  Saxon  sc,  answering  to  the 
German  and  Dutch  sch,  and  the  Swedish  and  Danish  sk. 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks  intheprefttce  to  his  dictionary,  that  'when  he 
took  the  first  survey  of  his  undertaking,  he  found  our  speech  copious 
¥rithout  order,  and  energetic  without  rules.'  True,  but  unfortunately 
he  did  not  reduce  it  to  order ;  nor  did  he  furnish  or  follow  rules  to 
extricate  the  language  from  confusion*  To  prove  this  &ct,  let  the 
reader  attend  to  the  following  examples;  some  of  which  are  taken, 
and  more  might  be  taken,  firom  his  dictionary. 

Eachant,  inchant;  encamber,  incumber;  enclose,  inclose ;  enquire,  inquire;  enquirer, 
inquirer ;  endorse,  indorse ;  ensnare,  insnare  ;  ensure,  insure ;  ensuranoeu  insurance ; 
beml,  bdfall ;  recal,  recall ;  miscal^  miscall ;  instiU,  install,  instalment :  entnral,  inthral, 
inthralment;  inthrall;  empale,  mipale;  controul,  control,  control!;  assise,  assize; 
{amortisei,  amortization,  walker ;)  oontemporisa  extemporize,  temporize,  (Walkxb, 
jAiosON,  etc.)  catechise,  catechize;  chastise,  chastize;  epitomise,  epitomize;  enter- 
prise^ enteipriies  soiprise^ suiphzei  moralise, moralise;  methodise, methodize;  patron^ 
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m^  patnmiie ;  (pulveriie,  pnlvwiiatioD.    JoBHMm  tad  Wauksb.    Bat  of  thne  hndrad 
woras  with  this  ttfminauon,  ninety  are  not  in  Walker's  dictionarv.) 

Blamable,  blameeble;  tithable.  titheable:  tamable,  tameable;  salable,  saleable; 
tmiable,  tuneable ;  ratable,  rateable  ;  reconcilable,  reconcileable ;  appeasable,  appease- 
abie;  advisable^  adviseable:  moveable,  movable;  prov^e^  pipveable;  reprovabls, 
improvable :  (Mr.  Barnes,  in  the  Red  Book,  has  remarked,  that  in  the  latter  class  of 
words,  Johnson  and  Walkkk  have  about  as  many  discrepancies  as  possible ;  ten  on 
one  side  and  nine  on  the  other.) 

Abetter,  abettor;  iostnicter,  instructor ;  visiter,  viator,  (Johnson  writes  the  fionner 
of  the  two  last  words  in  his  dictionary  and  the  latter  in  his  Rambler.)  abridgment, 
abridgement;  judgment,  judgement;  lodgment,  lodgement;  acknowledgment,  ac- 
knowledgement ;  artisan,  artizan ;  courtesan,  courtezan ;  apostacy,  apostasy ;  ecstaey, 
ecstasy,  eztacv,  eztasy;  allege,  alledge;  askue,  askew;  duchess,  dutckess;  basin, 
bason ;  daub,  Sedawb ;  chvmistr^.  chemistry ;  baili^  (Johnson)  bailiff;  bnuier,  bra- 
zier; brier,  briar;  cider,  cyaer;  cipher,  cypher;  caldron,  cauldron;  calif|  califT.  caHph; 
camphor,  camphire;  checker,  chequer;  nsk,  risque;  rehc,  reUque;  chesnut,  cmstnuti 
tease,  teazs;  cimetar,  dmefcer,  cjrmeter,  cymetar,  sdmeter,  scimetar,  seymetar,  scymeter; 
(Johnson,  in  different  places,  spells  this  word^re  ways,  Walkeb  nx,  Bailey,  and  Chal- 
mers ^tf,  the  whole  number  Ji/teen,  twice  as  many  as  there  are  letters  in  the  word,) 
dei,  cliff;  cion,  scion,  soyon;  oiet,  cyst,  cysted,  encjrsted:  denchj  cimch;  cloths^ 
cloathe;  loth,  loath;  clew,  clue;  oo^  quotf;  connection,  eonnexion;  mfleetioo,  inflex- 
ion; reflection,  reflexion;  poise,  poize;  croud,  crowd;  ozyd,  ozid,  oxide;  dandrulC 
dandriff,  dandraff;  bark,  barque;  gait,  gulph ;  profane,  prophane;  guarantee,  ffuarantyr; 
diooes&  dioceses  disc,  disk:  dispatch,  despatch;  (Johnson  wntes  despatdi.  in  his 
vocabulary,  but  ai8{>atch,  imder  speedy)  sceptic,  skeptic  &  dower,  dowry ;  draft,  oraught; 
seizen,  seisin,  disseizin,  disseisin ;  emoarcation^  embarkation ;  panel,  pannel ;  defence, 
defensive;  ofienoe,  offensive;  expence,  expensive;  fantasm,  phantasm;  fellon,  felon; 
fradal,  fiBocUd;  gaiety,  gayety;  opakc^  opaque;  plow,  plonch;  molasses^  molosass; 
(See  Bailey,  anoEncvclopedia  Britanmca,)  riband.  ribboiL  riboand ;  wo,  woe ;  musqufr* 
toe,  mosquctoe,  moscneto,  musketto,  musquitto ;  (See  Walker,  Jameson,  etc.)  cogni- 
zance, recognisance;  cognisee,  cognisor,  cognisable;  (See  Walker  and  Jameson.) 

This  is  a  specimen  of  English  orthography,  which  might  he  greatly 
enlarged.  Many  of  these  discrepancies  are  seen  in  almost  every  pub- 
lication at  this  day.  * 

In  this  department  of  my  dictionaries,  I  have  adopted  certain  ruleSt 
by  which  words  of  particular  classes  are  I'endered  uniform. 

1.  In  words  of  Latin  origin,  terminating  in  or,  I  have  retained  that  ter- 
mination without  addition.  The  French,  to  accommodate  those  words  to 
their  pronunciation,  write  the  termination  eur,  as  in  ardeur^  honeur.  The 
early  English  writers  wrote  the  terminating  syllable  our ;  as  ardauTt 
honour^  pastaur,  inferiour.  Why  the  letter  u  was  introduced,  I  do  not 
know ;  as  in  common  pronunciation  ardor,  ardour  and  ardur  sound 
exactly  alike;  but  ardour  is  neither  Latin  nor  French.  The  letter  «, 
being  useless,  began  to  be  rejected  from  many  words  of  this  class  long 
before  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  of  course  he  wrote  author^  ancestor, 
successor,  pastor,  and  many  others  without  u  ;  but  he  retained  that  letter 
in  many  other  words,  and  it  has  been  retained  in  dictionaries  of  later 
compilation.     From  the  fear  of  differing  from  that  lexicographer,  the 

*  That  verv  critical  philological  scholar,  Daniel  H.  BABNSs,late  principal  of  the  High 
School  in  New- York,  was  so  harassed  and  perplexed  with  the  dinerences  and  discre- 
pancies of  orthography  in  the  English  Dictionaries,  as  to  lose  all  patience.  His  pupils 
were  continually  asking  hhn :  *  How  shall  I  spell  this  word,  and  how  shall  I  spell  tnat 
word,'  and  he  had  no  one  authority  to  which  he  could  appeal  to  for  an  answer. 

While  my  quarto  Dictionary  was  in  the  press,  he  solicited  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  publisher  to  read  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed.  Before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  a  few  weeks  before  his  unfortunate  death,  he  visited  New-Haven,  to  express 
nis  high  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  I  had  executed  ray  work ;  and  in  piuticulai| 
for  my  reducing  orthography  to  rules  or  system.  In  expressing  his  satisfaction,  he  used 
this  strong  language :  *  Your  Dictionary,  Sir,  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
published  since  the  flood.  As  soon  as  it  is  published,  I  will  lay  it  on  my  table,  and  teli 
my  pupils,  'That  is  your  canon;  follow  that,  and  no  other  book.' 
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letter  «  has  been  retained  in  several  dictionaries,  eren  in  words  from 
which  universal  usage  has  rejected  it  Ash  wrote  words  of  this  class 
in  both  wavs,  but  preferred  tne  modem  spelling  without  «.  Entick 
wrote  all  the  words  of  Latin  origin  without  u.  There  seems  to  be  a 
^eat  absurdity,  as  well  as  inconvenience,  in  banishing  the  u  from  one 
part  of  such  words  and  retaining  it  in  another  part  I  have  rejected  it 
trom  all  words  of  Latin  origin;  and  for  the  purpose  of  unifermitv,  I 
have  also  rejected  it  from  a  few  words  of  a  oifierent  origin ;  as  nrom 
demeanor^  endeavor^  juighbor,  savior;  the  latter  in  confiirmity  with 
junior  and  senior. 

2.  In  certain  derivatives  or  compounds,  the  final  or  servSe'  e  of  the 
original  words  is  rejected,  as  in  blamable  from  blame ;  desiroMe^  prowir 
ble,  movable,  reconcHoMe,  and  others ;  but  e  is  retained  when  it  follows 
t  and  g^  as  in  noticeable,  serviceable,  changeable,  chargeable,  this  letter 
being  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  sound  of  c  and  g.  In  this 
class  of  words,  the  English  books  all  abound  with  discrepaxicies. 

3.  I  write  5  in  defense,  offense,  pretense,  recompense,  in  accordance 
with  ifUense,  subtense,  suspense,  not  merely  because  5  is  in  the  originals, 
but  because  the  derivatives  defensive,  offensive,  pretension,  recompensing^ 
require  the  letter  s,  having  never  been  written  with  c.  The  letters  m 
the  original  and  derivative  words  ought  to  be  the  same,  unless  a  devia- 
tion from  this  rule  is  required  by  the  pronunciation.  Thus  I  writ^ 
hight  and  highth  without  e,  because  this  letter  is  not  in  high  Mitford 
has  done  the  same  in  hight,  and  Milton  in  highth 

4.  The  letter  k  after  e  in  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin;  Began 
to  be  rejected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Johnson  retained 
it,  and  from  his  dictionary  it  has  been  copied  into  other  compilations. 
But  custom  has,  in  this  ease,  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  diction- 
aries. The  terminating  k  has  been  dismissed  from  the  laws  and  jud^ 
cial  proceedings  of  courts  in  Great  Britain,  from  periodicals,  and  almost 
every  respectable  composition,  for  half  a  century.  In  the  United  States, 
the  Congress  never  adopted  it ;  and  it  has  been  rejected  from  all  laws 
and  processes,  and  by  almost  every  writer  of  distinction,  for  nearly  the 
same  period  of  half  a  century.  It  is  a  useless  letter,  c  at  the  end  of 
words  having  the  power  of  k ;  and  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  write  a 
letter  at  the  end  of  seveml  hundred  words,  from  which  it  must  be  reject 
ted  in  compounds  and  derivatives.  To  write  publick,  but  publication  ; 
musick,  but  musical,  is  very  absurd,  and,  what  is  practically  of  more  con^ 
sequence,  it  is  very  perplexing  to  learners,  whether  natives  or  foreign- 
ers. This  letter  however  is  retained  in  traffick  and  mimick,  on  accoimt 
of  the  derivatives,  trafficking,  mimicking,  trafficked,  mimicked,  for  c  befors 
e  and  i  would  have  the  sound  of  5.  The  adoption  of  my  pointed  e, 
which  is  always  a  close  palatal,  like  k,  would  render  it  unnecessary  to 
make  this  exception. 

For  a  similar  reason,  k  is  retained  in  monosyllables  and  words  of 
Saxon  origin,  as  in  lick,  stick,  deck,  mock,  which  take  ed  anct  ing  in 
their  derivatives.     It  would  not  answer  to  write  liced,  moced. 

The  usage  in  rejecting  k  in  the  class  of  words  mentioned  is  now  so 
general,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  any  attempts  should  be  made  to  revive 
Uie  old  orthogmphy.  Where  no  clear  prmciple  of  propriety  occurs  to 
oppose  usaffe,  it  is  expedient  that  men  snould  surrender  their  predilcc* 
tions  for  a  different  spelling,  and  unite  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  unr- 
formity  of  practice. 
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5.  In  the  words  whose  terminating  syllable  is  from  the  Greek  <o>  and 
Latin  izo^  there  is  no  uniformity  in  usage,  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States.  The  French  write  the  corresponding  syllable  ist, 
and  many  writers  follow  their  practice.  The  British  dictionaries  abound 
with  discrepancies  in  this  particular.  Johnson  and  Walker  have  cauterize 
with  z  but  epitomise  with  s  ;  Johnson  has  modernise  with  s,  and  Walker 
with  z.  Such  discrepancies  run  through  all  books,  newspapers,  and 
periodicals.  Not  one  British  writer  appears  to  have  ever  attempted  to 
systemize  the  spelling  of  this  class  of  words.  I  have  reduced  the  whole 
class  to  uniformity.  The  Greek  and  Latin  termination  izo  has  in  combi* 
nation  a  definite  signification,  to  maket  or  one  nearly  allied  to  it.  Legalize 
is  to  make  legal.  I  therefore  write  z  in  the  termination  of  all  the  words 
of  this  class ;  which  distinguishes  them  from  words  from  the  French* 
formed  from  other  originals,  as  advise^  revise,  surprise,  merchandise, 
enterprise, 

I  would  here  notice  an  error  in  the  common  spelling  of  systemaiize. 
The  letter  t  ought  to  be  introduced  only  when  the  original  word  ends 
in  a  vowel :  as  in  apostatize,  anathemadize,  dogmatize,  stigmatize.  In 
all  other  cases  the  tmiform  rule  is  to  add  ize  only  to  the  word,  as  in 
civU'ize,  moral-ize,  legal'ize.     Hence  the  propriety  of  system-ize, 

6.  In  the  orthography  of  words,  in  which  the  initial  vowel  is  from 
the  Latin  in,  which  in  French  is  usually  en,  there  is  no  uniformity.  We 
continually  see  enquire  and  inquire  ;  enclose  and  inclose  ;  encumber  and 
ii^umbrance.  And  the  like  discrepancies  occur  in  words  not  of  Latin 
or  French  composition,  as  in  e0i^f^er,m^i<^er;  embody ^imbody;  endorse, 
indorse. 

Now,  in  reality,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  which  letter 
is  used,  «  or  «,  if  men  would*  be  agreed  in  the  use  of  one  or  the  other. 
Happily,  the  spelling,  in  most  words  of  this  class,  is  settled ;  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  few  discrepancies  which  still  exist  should  be  dismissed. 

7.  The  disregard  of  uniformity  is  remarkable  in  the  orthography  of 
certain  words  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  language.- 
For  example,  in  words  of  which  one  component  part  is  from  the  Greek 
TofiH,  we  see  the  final  vowel  is  generally  expressed  in  English  by  y» 
as  in  anatomy,  phlebotomy,  bronchotomy,  lithotomy.  But  to  this  practice 
epitome  and  apotome,  are  exceptions.  Why  have  these  solitary  words: 
been  left  without  the  pale  of  the  rule  9 

In  like  manner,  the  same  vowel,  in  other  words,  has  been  changed  to 
y  in  English ;  while,  without  a  shadow  of  reason,  it  has  been  in  ntimer* 
oos  instances  expressed  by  the  vowel  e.  Thus  we  have  from  the  Greek 
ypa^n,  geography,  topography^  chirography,  and  many  others,  with  the 
last  vowel  changed  into  y;  and  from  ^u^r,  we  have  euphony  ^usA  symphony; 
while  from  other  sources  we  have  strophe,  antistrophe,  eatastirophe,  hyper- 
bole, syncope^  anemone,  and  many  others,  in  which  the  Greek  vowel  is 
expressed  by  the  English  e.  This  causeless  and  absurd  discrepancy  i» 
very  troublesome  to  learners ;  indeed  no  irregularity  in  the  language  is. 
more  vexatious :  for  the  general  rule,  in  our  language,  is,  that  the  .final  e^ 
forms  DO  sylhble ;  but  in  the  words  thus  formed  from  the  Greek,  it  does 
form  a  syllable,  and  this  perplexes  the  learner.  When  he  first  sees  the 
words  epitome,  hyperbole,ne  pronounces  them  in  three  syllables,  epi-tome,, 
hyper-Me;  and  when  he  is  informed  of  his  mistake,  he  finds  no  rule  top 
guide  him,  bat  every  word  of  this  sort  is  to  be  learned  by  itsell 
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8.  Another  extraordinary  instance  of  inconsistency,  is  in  writing  the 
French  word  metre,  in  the  French  manner,  but  in  all  its  compounds, 
writing  it  meter;  as  in  barometer,  diameter,  hygrometer,  thermometer. 
What  can  be  more  absurd  1  unless  it  is  the  practice  of  writing  one  pari 
of  a  numerous  class  of  words  in  the  French  manner,  and  another  part 
of  words,  of  a  precisely  similar  formation,  in  the  English  manner.  Thus 
from  ekambre,  nombre,  desastre,  desordre,  diametre,  tigre,  chartre,  arbitre^ 
tendre,  enire,  fiewre,  we  have  chamber,  number,  disaster,  disorder,  diame- 
ter, tiger,  charter,  arbiter,  tender,  fever,  enter;  while  centre,  lustre^ 
theatre,  sceptre,  mitre,  sepulchre,  and  others,  remain  in  the  French  form. 
How  can  a  nation,  having  the  smallest  regard  to  the  regularity  and 
beauty  of  their  native  language,  retain,  age  after  age,  such  palpable 
inconsistencies? 

9.  Usage  has  established  the  general  rule  of  doubling  the  letter  /  after 
broad  o^  as  in  fall.  To  this  rule,  there  are  only  two  or  three  exceptions. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  writing  U  in  such  words  as  befall,  inthrall,  install^ 
miscall,  recall.  When  written  with  a  single  I,  befal,  the  reader  is  apt 
to  give  to  a  its  short  sound,  as  in  cabal.  It  is  useful  also  to  write  U  m. 
the  simple  words  on  another  account ;  which  is,  tha4  ilm  derivatives  may 
be  uniform.  Thus  if  we  write  install,  we  shall  probably  write  insialU 
wunt,  as  well  as  installing;  whereas  we  sometimes  see  ijistalment^ 
which  is  a  departure  from  analogy.  For  a  similar  reason  it  is  expe- 
dient to  wiiie  foretell,  distill,  instill,  fiUJUl,  with  //,  for  the  derived  words 
JbreteUing,  etc  are  alwaj^s  thus  written. 

10.  Connection,  deflection,  ii^ction,  reflection,  are  sometimes  written 
with  X ;  but  it  seems  most  expedient  for  uniformity,  to  write  them  as 
regularly  formed  from  the  verbs,  connect,  deflect,  inflect,  reflect, 

11.  There  is  a  large  class  of  words  in  which  the  common  spelling  is 
almost  always  wrong.  It  consists  of  verbs,  in  which  the  final  consonant 
is  doubled  m  the  derivatives.  To  understand  this  remark,  it  must  be 
observed  that  verbs,  ending  in  a  single  accented  consonant  after  a  single 
vowel,  have  that  consonant  doubled  in  the  participles  and  other  deriva- 
tives; as  in  abetting,  permitted^  from  a^t,  permit.  The  reason  is»  that 
unless  the  consonant  is  doubled,  the  reader  is  apt  to  mispronounce  the 
words.  Abeting,  permiting,  would  naturally  be  pronounced,  with  the 
long  sound  of  e  and  t,  abe-ting,  permi-ting.  The  same  rule  is  observed 
in  monosyllables. 

But  when  the  last  consonant  is  not  accented,  there  is  no  danger  of 
such  mistake,  and  the  consonant  should  not  be  doubled.  Thus  in  appear- 
ing, the  last  consonant  of  appear  need  not  be  doubled,  for  the  accent 
mis  on  the  vowel  e. 

In  like  manner  when  the  accent  &lls  on  any  syllable,  except  the  last, 
diere  is  no  danger  of  mispronunciation,  when  the  last  consonant  is  not 
doubled ;  as  in  limited,  limiting,  exhibited,  exhibiting.  Hence  the  im- 
propriety of  doubling  the  final  consonant  in  the  derivatives  of  equal, 
cancel,  cavil,  label,  Hbel,  travel,  worship,  and  about  seventy  other  verbs 
of  this  class.  See  the  list  of  these  verbs  in  my  Elementary  Spelling 
Book,  pages  167  and  168 ;  and  a  more  copious  hst  in  the  Red  Book^  by 
Daniel  H.  Barnes  pages  226,  226,  227. 

How  would  such  words  as  the  following  appear,  with  the  last  conso- 
Bant  doubled?  —  oAandonned,  limitting,  proklbUted,  murmurring,  ruin- 
nedt  delivertedj  heij^penning^  and  two  or  three  hundred  others  )    Yet  the 
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same  rule  that  forbids  the  doubling  of  the  last  consonant  in  thes^  words, 
is  applicable  to  ail  words  of  like  formation,  and  accentuation.  Dr.  Lowth 
noticed  the  impropriety  of  the  common  usage,  more  than  sixty  years 

S[o;  and  Walker  agrees  with  him  in  censuring  this  inconsistency, 
e  saw  no  reason  for  writing  libeUing  and  [levelling,  but  ofering  and 
suffering. 

There  are  other  inconsistencies  in  practice,  though  extending  to  a 
smaller  number  of  words.  Thus  irom  the  Latin  coneeptus,  deeepiut^ 
we  have  eoneeit,  deceit,  without  the  p  of  the  Latin ;  but  p  is  retained  in 
receipt^  from  receptus :  but  why  ? 

We  have  brief,  grief,  relief  from  the  French,  without  alteration ;  but 
to  bailif,  plainiif  pontife,  iwnf  from  the  same  language,  is  added  another 
^  so  in  tkerif  and  moAiif,  which  are  of  a  difierent  origin. 

Embassy  having  e  for  its  initial  letter,  it  is  most  proper  to  begin  em- 
bassador  with  the  same  letter,  that  it  may  stand  in  a  dictionary  with  em^ 
bossy,  showing  its  alliance  with  it.  This  would  remove  one  discre- 
pancy.    The  elegant  Blackstone  always  wrote  embassador. 

From  visitor  is  formed  visitorial ;  this  word  then  ought  not  to  be 
writ(6tt  visiter.     Visitatorial,  is  outrageous. 

Yxom  practice,  the  noun,  is  formed  the  verb  to  practise.  What  can 
have  led  men  to  write  the  verb  practise  %  We  may  as  well  write  to 
notise  from  the  noun  notice. 

Bass  in  music  is  so  written  from  the  same  word  in  Italian,  basso.  It 
should  be  written  as  in  all  other  uses,  baae,  that  is,  the  foundation  of  a 
tuna 

Appraise  is  badly  formed  and  badly  pronounced.  It  should  be  writ- 
ten ofprize,  as  a  regular  derivative  from  prize,  price.  Apprise,  to  give 
notice,  from  the  French  appris,  is  correct 

Plow,  the  noun,  should  be  written  like  plow  the  verb,  just  as  we  use 
€ast,  and  to  out,  rake,  and  to  rake. 

Scythe  is  a  false  orthography.     The  original  is  syihe. 

From  high  we  should  write  highth  or  hight  The  original  and  true 
word  is  highth,  but  rhyme  in  ppetry  often  requires  hight.  As  the  letter 
e  is  not  in  high,  I  have  rejected  it  in  the  derivatives,  tlmt  the  orthography 
of  one  may  correspond  with  that  of  the  other. 

The  letter  u  in  build  is  an  intruder.     The  original  word  was  bUd. 

There  are  a  few  words,  the  common  spelling  of  which  is  so  palpably 
wrong,  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  by  universal  consent;  for  it  is  not 
only  a  departure  from  etymology,  but  some  of  the  words  it  converts  into 
nonsense.  Thus,  tompiroller,  formed  from  the  French  compter,  Latin 
<iomputo,  is  not  only  erroneous,  but,  according  to  its  derivation,  absolute 
nonsense. 

8ega/r  for  cigar,  Spanish  cigaro,  a  little  roll,  is  a  mere  blunder  of 
grocers. 

Gangue  for  gang,  is  an  egregious  mistake;  the  word,  in  all  the 
Northern  continental  languages,  is  gang,  as  it  is  in  English.  Gang,^ 
going,  a  course,  a  vein. 

Furlough  is  also  an  egregious  blunder.  The  word  isjkrlow,  from 
the  Danish  or  Dutch ;  that  is,  fare  leave,  leave  to  go.  Now  what  an 
enormous  mistake  to  convert  leave  into  lough  I 

Redoubt  is  another  blunder.  One  would  suppose  that  the  vmter  who 
first  made  the  mistake  considered  the  last  syllabie  to  be  the  English 
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doubt.     It  is  the  French  redouie,  which  has  no  more  connection  with 
doubt,  than  it  has  with  dragOTL 

Redoubtable  is  also  a  mistake,  b  being  sabstituted  for  g,  or  gh,  of  the 
original  word.  But  this  is  lost  in  the  French  redouier,  and  the  English 
word  should  follow  the  French. 

Island  for  Hand,  Saxon  ieland,  is  a  modem  conception,  and  evidently 
a  mistake  of  some  writer  who  supposed  the  first  syllable  to  be  the 
French  isle.  Nothing  can  be  &rther  from  the  truth.  It  is  wholly 
Saxon,  and  in  the  Bishop's  Bible  it  is  uniformly  written  correctly  ilatid 
or  yland. 

Molasses,  from  the  French  melasse,  Italian  tnelassa,  is  a  false  spelling. 
We  might  as  well  wright  molasses  or  mulasses.  Edwards,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  West  Indies,  uniformly  writes  it  melasses,  which  is  correct 

Chymistry  and  chemistry  are  both  wrong.  English  writers  have 
blundered  about  the  origin  of  the  word  for  half  a  century ;  but  it  is 
now  known.     The  true  orthography,  from  the  Arabic,  is  chimistry. 

What  could  induce  writers  to  change  the  original  word  zink  into 
zinc  ?  and  then  to  add  the  termination  ous  to  form  an  adjective,  instead 
of  the  proper  Teutonic  termination  yf  The  true  words  are  zink,  zinky. 

What  could  induce  English  writers  to  substitute  oxide  for  oxyd,  the 
true  word,  as  formed  by  I^voisier  and  his  associates  ?  When  universal 
custom  had  settled  the  rule  that  the  Greek  upsilon  is  to  be  represented 
by  y,  why  depart  from  the  practice  ?  Why  write  oxide  with  i,  and 
oxygen  withy? 

Mould  is  an  incorrect  spelling.  This  is  not  from  the  French  mouU^ 
but  the  Saxon  mold,  as  written  by  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and  others. 

Calcareous  is  written  with  e  instead  of  i ;  but  it  is  a  general  rule  to 
follow  the  Latin  in  similar  words,  and  the  Latin  has  t,  ^alcarius.  This 
word  seems  to  be  a  solitary  exception,  and  it  is  better  to  correct  the  spel- 
ling, and  write  calcarious. 

'  Heliums  is  a  wrong  spelling.  It  is  the  French  haineuz^  and  ought 
to  be  written  hainous,  as  it  is  pronounced. 

Sovereign  is  from  the  Norman,  and  absolutely  baibanous.  Those 
who  made  the  word  seem  to  have  thought  it  to  be  formed  from  the  Latin 
supra  and  regnum.  It  is  from  the  Latin  supernus  superus,  Spanish  sobe^ 
rano,  Italian,  sovrano. 

In  OUT  law  books,  we  read  of  divorce  a  mensd  et  tkoro.  But  where 
do  the  lawyers  find  the  Latin  thorus  f  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
any  other  spelling  of  the  word  than  torus. 

Ax  is  often  or  usually  written  axe.  Why  this  fondness  for  lengthening 
words  by  a  final  e,  when  nothing  in  the  origin  of  the  word  is  an  apology 
for  it  ?     Why  not  in  like  manner  write  oxe  for  ox,  and  taxe  for  tax  f 

I  write  deposit  without  the  final  e,  as  I  find  it  in  the  writings  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  Judge  Story  and  Daniel  Webster. 

In  my  Dictionary,  I  hare  anglicized  aid  de  camp,  plu.  aid  de  camps^ 
with  the  English  pronunciation.  I  have  anglicized  also  maneuver, 
reconnoiter,  and  rendezvous.  In  the  latter  word  I  have  followed  Hook. 
I  have  also  discarded  all  diptkthongs,  as  in  Cesar  and  Atheneum. 

One  point  more.  I  write  bestowment  and  wiihdrawment,  in  prefe- 
rence to  bestowal  and  withdrawal.  This  is  to  prevent  a  kind  of  hiatus, 
or  difiiculty  of  uttering,  in  distinct  syllables,  the  same  vowel  sound,  or 
one  nearly  the  same,  one  at  the  find  of  the  second  syllable,  the  other  at 
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the  beginnbgf  of  the  third.  In  such  case,  one  syllable  ends  and  the 
other  begins  tvith  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  aperture  of  the  mouth 
and  position  of  the  organs ;  and  unless  there  is  a  short  or  slight  pause 
between  the  syllables,  the  two  sounds  blend  into  one,  and  the  syllables 
are  not  sufficiently  distinct.  In  order  to  a  clear  distinction,  the  position 
of  the  organs  must  be  varied  by  an  articulation,  or  by  a  change  of  the 
Towel  sound.  The  introduction  of  the  consonant  m  into  these  words 
produces  an  articulation,  and  renders  the  syllables  distinct.  The  same 
reason  does  not  apply  to  the  word  avowal,  for  the  diphthong  ow  has  a 
sound  so  different  from  the  following  a,  as  to  distinguish  the  syllables. 

We  may  perceive  the  justness  of  these  observations  in  uttering  zoology 
and  zoological.  In  the  noun,  the  first  vowel  o  has  a  different  sound 
from  the  second,  and  this  makes  the  distinction  of  syllables  obvious,* and 
the  pronunciation  easy.  But  in  the  adjective,  the  two  letters  oo  have  the 
same  sound,  and  the  distinction  of  syllables  is  less  obvious. 

In  the  utterance  of  coUmporary  and  contemporary,  there  is  an  obvious 
difference  in  the  ease  to  the  sneaker.  In  contemporary  there  are  two 
articulations,  n  and  /,  quite  distmct,  and  requiring  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organs.  In  the  pronunciation  of  cotemporary,  the  vowel  o 
opens  the  organs,  and  one  articulation  only  is  required;  by  which 
means  we  save  one  articulation.  Hence  cotemporary  is  the  preferable 
word. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  to  my  orthography  of  a  few  words, 
which  differs  from  that  which  is  commonly  used,  and  also  to  my  giving^ 
countenance  to  some  words  which  are  deemed  vulgar. 

With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  alter* 
ing  the  common  orthography,  I  do  nothing  more  than  reject  most  palpa- 
ble errors,  and  restore  words  to  their  original  form.  The  common 
orthography,  in  a  few  words,  is  so  corrupt,  as  to  obscure  the  true  origi- 
nal word,  aud  lead  to  a  fidse  etymology.  In  some  cases,  this  fabe  spel- 
ling leads  to  a  wrong  pronunciation ;  in  others,  by  leading  to  a  wrong 
origin,  it  makes  the  word  to  express  a  meaning  quite  different  from  the 
true  one.  The  false  orthography  has,  most  evidently,  proceeded  from 
oversight  or  ignorance 

The  first  authors  who  wrote  comptroller,  furlough,  and  redoubt, 
would  never  have  thus  written  them,  if  they  had  not  mistaken  their 
origin.   It  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  correct  such  mistakes. 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  that  I  give  countenance  to  vulgar 
words,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  English  carry  their  objection,  on 
this  point,  to  a-most  unjustifiable  extent,  and  the  people  of  this  country- 
are  prone  to  adopt  their  opinions.  In  Great  Britain,  the  objection  has 
probably  originated,  or  been  pushed  to  excess,  by  the  contempt  which  is 
felt  for  an  ignorant  and  degraded  population.  The  distinctions  of  rank 
would  naturally  generate  such  contempt.  But  in  this  country  it  savors 
of  ejitreme  obsequiousness,  or  of  supercilious  arrogance,  to  denounce 
words  as  too  low  to  be  admitted  into  respectable  use,  when  they  are 
generally  used  by  a  whole  people,  or  by  artisans,  as  a  part  of  their  stock 
of  technical  terms.  Words  necessary  to  an  art  or  occupation,  among 
mechanics,  are  not  to  be  classed  with  vulgarisms. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  words  in  which  the  great  body  of  people 
have  retain^  the  correct  primitive  form  in  their  pronunciation,  while 
the  learned,  or  at  least  authors,  have  corrupted  the  spelling,  and  with  it 
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the  proQunciatioa.  For  example,  drouth  and  highih,  the  popular 
words  used,  are  the  original  words,  and  certainly  correct.  Wno  can, 
with  a  show  of  reason,  condemn  them?  They  are  genuine  English; 
hut  the  word  draught  is  a  corruption.  Lord  Bacon  used  drouth  ;  the 
word  stands  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  original  formation  and  of 
national  usage,  and  I  shall  not  place  it  among  vulgarisms. 

Artisans  in  this  country,  and  for  aught  I  know,  in  England,  use 
the  word  pinchers.  This  is  regularly  formed  from  pinch,  as  it  ought  to 
%e,  like  nippers  and  pliers.  Who  can  with  propriety  condemn  the 
word?  Who  will  charge  with  vulgarism  a  regularly  formed  word« 
necessary  in  the  arts,  and  attempt  to  introduce  the  use  of  pincers,  a  word 
not  formed  from  any  original  in  our  language?  The  people,  in  their 
use  of  the  word,  are  more  correct  than  authors :  the  principle  of  regu- 
larity supports  them,  and  I  trust  will  always  support  tnem. 

But  men  need  not  give  themselves  any  trouble  on  this  subject  The 
truth  is,  as  all  history  and  experience  testify,  that  when  a  word  has 
:gained  a  very  general  use  among  any  class  of  men,  or  in  a  nation,  and 
when  it  is  found  necessary  or  useful  m  the  occupations  of  life,  no  human 
•effort  can  exterminate  or  suppress  it  This  word  is  as  good  a  word, 
and  as  reputable,  as  the  name  of  any  household  utensil,  or  instrument 
•of  daily  use.  It  can  no  more  be  banished  from  use,  than  the  words 
shovel,  tongs,  and  hammer. 

Forty  years  ago,  or  more,  the  British  periodicals  denounced  many 
words  as  of  American  growth,  and  ridiculed  the  use  of  them.  Among 
the  proscribed  words  were  lengthy,  and  the  verbs  to  test  and  to  advocate. 
Ana  from  that  time  to  the  present,  there  have  been  men,  in  this  country, 
joining  in  the  cJamor  about  American  vulgarism,  and  unauthorized 
words,  I  then  foresaw,  what  has  actually  proved  to  be  true,  that  such 
clamor  was  vain  and  useless.  The  word  lengthy  continues  to  be  used, 
and  will  continue  to  be  used.  As  to  test  and  advocate,  no  person  now 
denies  to  them  the  authority  of  good  usage.  Whenever  a  new  term,  or 
•the  use  of  an  old  word  in  a  new  sense,  is  found  to  be  necessary  or  useful^ 
k  will  find  its  way  into  the  best  usage,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  of 
fiistidious  criticism. 

In  the  year  1794,  I  first  introduced,  into  a  pamphlet  entitled  the 
Revolution  in  France,  the  word  demoralize,  to  express  the  &tal  effects  of 
the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Jacobins  on  the  morals  of  the  nation. 
This  word  soon  found  its  way  into  the  writings  of  men  of  distinction  in 
this  country,  and  into  the  Critical  and  Quarterly  Reviews  in  England, 
Todd  then  introduced  it  into  his  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
Chalmers  into  his  abridgment.  Now  the  word  is  in  common  use.  These 
fiicts  are  probably  not  known  beyond  the  limits  of  my  &mily. 

During  the  French  revolution,  also,  the  word  vandalism  was  intro- 
duced, to  express  the  cruelties  and  wide- wasting  desolations  of  the  levo* 
lutionists.  Whether  it  was  first  used  in  France  or  in  England,  i  am 
not  certain,  but  it  is  a  word  now  in  common  us&  The  adjective  van* 
dalisi  had  been  used  before  that  period. 

The  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  words  may  be  gradually 
changed,  as  tbef '*  depend  more  on  writers  and  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  But  a  U|  efiil  word  cannot  be  suppressed  by  any  authority  what- 
ever, nor  will  it  sink  into  disuse,  except  by  a  slow  process,  and  by  the 
^Mibstitution  of  an  equivalent  term. 
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Custom,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  has  a  controlling  influence.  It  resem- 
bles a  great  river  which  flows  with  a  slow,  steady,  silent  but  irresistible 
current.  Critics  may  complain,  and  sneer,  and  remonstrate,  but  at  last 
they  will  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  customary  usage. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  we  may  give  an  English  form  to  foreign 
words,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable.  Especially  let  us  have  no  French- 
Indian  orthography.  The  river  which  Finley,  in  his  map,  writes 
Wiseonsifij  Bradford  writes  Ouisconsin.  What  common  reader  knows< 
these  denote  the  same  river  7  The  French  have  no  w  in  their  language, 
but  we  have,  and  let  us  use  it  when  it  is  wanted.  And  what  shall  be^ 
done  with  the  saints  in  the  names  of  places  1  Must  our  lang?iBge  bo 
forever  disfigured  with  this  mummery  of  superstition  ? 


PRONUNCIATION. 

Within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  settle  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  upon  a  fixed 
standard  which  might  give  it  a  general  uniformity.  The  great  variety^ 
of  dialects  in  Great  Britain,  seemed  to  call  for  some  efforts  of  thiis  kindf. 
These  attempts  have  not,  however,  had  all  the  success  that  was  desired,, 
and  perhaps  expected. 

The  first  efforts  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Elphinstone,  Kenriok,  and 
Nares.  Their  works  soon  gave  way  to  the  scheme  of  Sheridan. 
Sheridan  presented  an  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  English  lettersv  which 
has  not  been  improved  by  later  orthOepists.  But  in  several  classes  of 
words,  his  pronunciation  was  so  different  from  the  common  English 
usage,  that  it  was  promptly  condemned.  Such  were  his  shooperior^ 
shoipine,  tshoomult,  and  mtUtishood.  Sheridan  also  discarded  the  Italian 
sound  of  a  from  every  word  in  the  language ;  his  notation  of  the  sound 
of  a  in  past  and  father  being  the  same  as  in  hat. 

Walker  succeeded  Sheridan,  and  attempted  to  correct  his  pronuncia- 
tion in  particular  classes  of  words.  He  restored  the  Italian  sound  of  a 
in  several  words,  but  not  in  the  whole  class ;  he  also  restored  the  sound 
ofsu  and  tu  in  such  words  as  superior  and  tumult.  But  he  mtroduced' 
or  sanctioned  other  peculiarities,  which  succeeding  orthOepists  have 
condemned.  His  notation  of  the  sound  of  unaccented  y  at  the  end  of 
words,  as  equivalent  to  e  long,  is  a  gross  error,  and  Jones,  a  later  writer, 
declares  Walker's  aspereetee^  probeetee,  to  be  ludicrous.  Certainly 
there  is  no  such  pronunciation  in  England  or  the  United  States* 
Walker's  pronunciation  of  gradjufU,  edjucate^  obeejent,  eongratshw^ 
late,  and  other  words  of  these  fturnilies,  is  condemned  by  Jameson,  the 
latest  writer  on  the  subject,  who  says,  that  in  a  solemn  discourse,  it 
would  be  intolerable. 

The  sound  ofe  or  shorty  before  i  and  yin  kind  and  sky^&n  if  written 
heyindj  skei,  though  authorized  by  Sheridan  and  Walker,  is  rejected  by 
Jameson.  It  is  a  &ult  like  that  of  the  vulgar,  in  geown,  ktounty^  and 
proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  the  ^tendency  to  utter  the  sound  of  e 
afterthe  palatals  g  and  k. 

Jameson  has  restored  the  h  in  humble ;  and  the  old  ^pronunciation  of 
fe-tal  and  pro-logue.  He  has  also  rejected  the  final  e  in  suite^  in  the 
phrase,  *a  gentleman  and  his  suit ;'  the  latter  word  being  the  same  as 
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in  the  phrases,  '  a  suit  of  cards,'  and  'a  suit  of  clothes,'  and  to  he  pro- 
nouncea  in  the  same  manner. 

Jones  and  Perry  have  restored  the  Italian  sound  of  a  in  such  words 
as  ask,  mask,  past,  after,  and  they  pronounce  nearly  all  the  words  of 
this  class,  as  they  have  always  heen  pronounced  hy  educated  people  in 
the  United  States.     This  is  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  England. 

Of  all  the  orthOepists  in  England,  Perry  has  given  the  pronunciation 
of  words,  in  general,  which  is  the  most  common  among  well-hred 
people,  and  which  may  be  denominated  national.  In  the  notation  of 
the  other  orthOepists,  particularly  of  Sheridan  and  Walker,  there  are 
many  peculiarities,  which,  if  they  had  any  authority  in  usage,  must 
have  been  quite  local. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  England 
are  said  never  to  take  their  pronunciation  from  books.  They  regulate 
usage  by  their  own  practice ;  and  the  books  on  orthoepy  are  intended 
to  communicate  that  usage  to  inquirers.  But  unfortunately,  the  several 
authors  who  have  published  books  for  this  purpose,  differ  so  much 
from  each  other,  that  they  furnish  no  certain  standard.  Their  differ- 
ences amount  to  more  than  a  thousand  ;  and  thus  their  works  tend 
rather  to  divide  and  distract  the  public,  than  to  unite  opinions,  and 
establish  uniformity. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  purest  English  spoken  in  Eng- 
land is  among  educated  people  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island,  inclu- 
ding London,  O^iford,  and  Cambridge.  Many  of  the  principal  emi- 
grants to  this  country,  on  its  first  settlement,  were  educated  at  the 
English  Universities,  and  they  brought  with  them  the  purest  pronun- 
ciation of  the  language.  Such  dialectical  variations  as  were  brought  by 
the  common  people  from  different  parts  of  England,  have  been  nearly 
lost  in  this  country ;  and  now,  educated  men  in  New-England  speak 
the  language  almost  precisely  as  the  same  classes  do  in  Englana.  I 
have  been  several  hours  in  company  with  gentlemen  in  Cambridge, 
Enc'iand,  without  hearing  any  difference  of  pronunciation  which  would 
distinguish  an  Englishman  from  an  American. 

There  are,  however,  differences  of  notation  in  the  books  on  orth6epy, 
which  occasion  no  small  embarrassment  to  the  lexicographer.  In 
general,  the  rule  I  have  adopted,  in  regard  to  such  difierences,  is,  to 
find  and  to  follow  the  general  analogy  among  the  words  of  like  forma- 
tion. Thus,  when  I  see  that  the  orthdepists  differ  in  the  pronunciation 
of  detinue,  I  resort  to  the  whole  class  of  words  of  like  formation  :  ave- 
nue,  retinue,  revenue,  residue,  and  finding  the  accent  generally  settled  on 
the  first  syllable,  I  place  it  on  that  syllable  in  detinue.  In  this  coun- 
try, I  have  never  heard  the  word  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  only  method  by  which  even  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  uniformity  can  be  effected.  The  practice  of  (quoting  authorities 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  will  not  accomplish  the  object;  for  men  will 
never  be  agreed  on  the  question,  which  is  the  best  authority  ;  and  to 
present  to  the  public  a  book,  with  a  thousand  differences  of  notation,  is 
to  perplex  inquirers,  and  keep  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  perpetual 
fluctuation. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  the  language,  that  the  termination  ous  added  to 
a  word,  does  not  change  the  accent;  the  derivations  then  retain  the 
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accent  of  the  primitiTes,  as  glorious  from  glory  ;  humorous  from  humor. 
For  this  reason,  I  accentuate  circuitous  on  the  first  syllable,,  and  pro- 
nounce it  in  three  syllables,  {cir-kit-ov^.) 

I  accentuate  tdiemate^  the  adjective,  on  the  second  syllable,  but  the 
verb  on  the  first.  The  reasons  are :  this  is  the  general  rule  in  the 
class  of  verbs  to  which  this  belongs ;  the  most  numerous  class  in  the 
language,  as  abdicate,  aggregate,  consecrate,  etc.,  but  especially  for 
another  reason,  that  if  we  lay  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  alter- 
nate^ we  must  accentuate  the  same  syllable  in  the  participle,  attern'or 
ting,  etc.  This  renders  the  pronunciation  difficult,  or  less  easy,  than 
when  a  primary  accent  is  laid  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  secondary 
accent  on  the  third,  al' tenia' ting. 

The  same  reasons  are  applicable  to  compensate,  confiscate,  demonr 
strate,  extirpate,  the  derivatives  of  which  are  pronounced  with  much 
greater  ease,  when  they  have  two  distinct  accents,  the  primary  on  the 
first,  and  the  secondary  on  the  third,  compensating,  confiscated, 
dem'onstrdting,  esftirpdting.  These  accents  accord,  also,  with  those  of 
the  nouns  com'pensdtion,  confiscation,  dem'onstrdtion,  ex!tirpation. 

To  this  rule  the  exceptions  are,  such  words  as  have  harsh  combina- 
tions of  consonants,  as  inspissate,  and  also  remonstrate,  with  an  accent 
corresponding  with  that  of  remon' strance. 

In  opposition  to  the  usual  pronunciation  of  sulphuric,  I  lay  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  as  in  sulphur ;  and  in  accordance  with  choleric, 
heretic,  lunatic,  splenetic,  plethoric.  Cherubic  would  have  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  had  not  the  poets  placed  it  on  the  second,  as  they 
have  in  horizoji,  both  of  which  are  deviations  from  analogy,  as  is  tfate 
accent  of  elegiac  on  the  third. 

Mineralogy  and  genealogy  are  sometimes  pronounced  minerolo^y, 
geneology,  but  in  opposition  to  analogy,  and  all  good  usage.  The  Tet- 
ter a  before  I  in  these  words,  has  the  same  sound  as  in  generality,  libe- 
rality, and  analogy. 

OrthOepists  diner  in  the  notation  of  wound,  some  directing  the  ou  to 
be  pronounced  as  oo,  woond.  But  in  all  our  best  poets,  wound  is  made 
to  rhyme  with  bound,  founds  sound,  and  this  £ict  alone  should  determine 
the  pronunciation  of  wound. 

The  common  pronunciation  of  humor  is  yumor/]\j^  as  our  most  vul- 
gar people  pronounce  yerb  for  herb.  In  the  name  of  good  sense,  of 
analogy,  and  of  euphony,  let  me  remonstrate  against  such  an  outrageous 
vulgarism. 

Deaf  was  formerly  pronounced  deef,  as  the  like  digraph  is  pronoun- 
ced in  leaf,  sheaf;  and  so  our  ancestors  pronounced  the  wonl.  The 
modem  English  pronunciation  is  def,  evidently  from  the  Danish  dialect, 
and  a  departure  from  analosy  ;  there  being  not  anoriier  example  of  this 
sound  of  «a  before  /  in  the  language.  As  the  old  pronunciation  is  yet 
used  by  a  great  portion  of  our  citizens,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
analogy,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  adhere  to  it. 

Herd  far  heared  is  an  old  corruption ;  but  heard  accords  in  orthogra- 
phy with  feared,  reared,  seared  :  and  heard,  thus  pronounced,  redeems 
the  language  from  one  anomaly. 

Shone  is,  by  the  English,  pronounced  shon  ;  a  corruption  which  I 
believe  is  not  Known  in  this  country,  and  I  hope  it  never  will  be.  When 
the  usage  in  England  difilers  firom  that  in  this  country,  and  ours  is  ac- 
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cording  to  analogy,  I  would  stT«nuoii$Iy  adhere  to  our  own  practice. 
If  in  any  instance  we  have  the  advantage  in  point  of  regularity,  let  us 
maintain  it. 

The  English  seem  either  to  have  no  system  in  the  regulation  of 
«omids  or  accent,  or  they  disregard  them.  Thus  they  accent  catholi- 
eism  on  the  second  syllable.  No  &ult  can  be  more  obvious  ]  and  no 
rule  more  readily  acKnowledged  tlmn  this  :  that  the  termination  ism 
never  changes  the  accent  of  a  word  to  which  it  is  added.  Let  any  man 
cast  his  eye  on  the  list  of  such  words  in  page  132  of  my  Elementary 
Spdliug  Book,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  Catholicism  ought  to  have 
Ue  first  syllable  accented  ;  as  Jesuitism,  from  Jesuit  \  favoritism  from 
favorite ;  so  Catholicism  from  catholic.  There  are  other  tables  in  that 
t)Ook,  in  which  words  with  like  terminations  are  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  analogies  by  which  the  accentuation  is  regulated, 
an  advantage  not  furnished  by  any  other  book  of  the  kind. 

One  general  remark  ought  here  to  be  made.  The  accentuation  of 
words,  in  our  language,  is  subject  to  change.  Several  words  have  had 
the  accent  shifted  from  one  syllable  to  another,  since  the  age  of  Milton. 
This  is  a  reason  why  the  compilers  of  elementary  books  in  this  country 
should  not  rely  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  Sheridan,  Walker,  or  other 
authors  who  wrote  half  a  century  ago.  Thus  acceptable  was  formerly 
accented  on'  the  first  syllable,  as  was  confessor,  and  commendable.  But 
this  ^ctice  is  obsolete,  or  it  has  never  been  adopted  in  this  country  ; 
and  the  words  ought  not  to  stand  in  our  elementary  books  thus  accented, 
in  my  decisions  on  spelling  and  pronunciation,  it  has  been  my  aim 
that  no  alteration  of  common  usage  should  be  dictated  by  caprice  or  ar- 
bitrary opinion.  Whenever  I  have  deviated  from  such  usage,  it  has 
been  m  pursuance  of  some  analogy,  or  other  substantial  reason ;  some 
sound  principle  in  the  construction  of  words  which  is  considered  to  be 
idiomatic,  or  inherent  in  the  language.  The  more  we  can  raise  the 
authority  of  principles  over  the  caprices  of  custom,  the  more  efllectually 
shall  we  secure  the  permanent  regularity  of  the  language 

The  defect  of  words  in  the  English' dictionaries,  and  in  the  abridg- 
ments of  them  in  this  country,  is  too  apparent  to  need  proof  In  addi- 
tion to  this  defect,  may  be  mentioned  another.  There  are  more  than  a 
hundred  participles  in  ing  which  lose  their  participial  use,  and  are  used 
as  adjectires,  not  one  of  which  is  noticed  in  any  English  dictionary,  nor 
in  any  American  abridgment  of  the  English  books. 


THE  STAR  OVER  THE  WATER. 


SxiB  that  glorious  itar  on  higjbiy 

Shitting  o*er  the  tranauil  main  ! 
Which  appears  a  secoira  sky, 
Whm  that  star  may  Uye  agaia. 
Mark  it  ia  calm  puriiy 
Mbrrot'd  hi  the  grassy  sea. 

N^w  behold  the  evening  hieeae 
(^er  the  quiet  waters  sweep : 
miut  hrifiht  image  in  the  seas, 
'TtaaSm  with  tbs  aicmbling  dci|)  i 
But  departs  not,  for  the  star 
Still  is  shining  from  afar. 


So  the  Christian's  heaven  appear^ 

Mirror'd  in  life's  placid  sea  : 
So  it  shines  throv^  happy  years, 
In  its  pure  aeremty. 

For  undying  nope  must  be 
Shadowed  from  reality. 

But  if  tempests  should  arisen 

With  the  storm  that  hope  may  ahaLo^ 
Though  reflected  from  the  skies, 
it  eaa  nsver  %uite  loreake  t 

And  will  still,  while  sunes  roll, 
Tremble^  and  yet  light  me  soul ! 
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*  Iiv  many  of  the  German  piodiwtioiis,  there  ifl  soiriething  la&taatic  aad  ghosl-lilu^ 
flomethin^  that  does  not  seem  adapted  to  this  world,  and  reminding  us  of  the  fact,  that 
the  attentioiC  of  the  Gennan  author  is  oflener  directed  to  the  roysteiioos  chaos  m  his 
own  boeom,  than  to  the  world  anRUtd  him.'  QuAaysaLv  SraerAVoa. 

DSATB'8   REVEIULE. 

In  Hiimon's  vale,  under  a  pall  of  night.  Death  rests  alone.  The 
wind  groans  through  his  ribs.  Tat-too  ( tat-too !  —  with  a  hand  of  bone 
he  h^its  his  rumbling  drum.  They  start,  —  the  murderers  start 
From  wormy  beds  beneath  the  sod,  their  mouldering  heads  look  out. 
Through  bolted  dungeon  doors  peer  out  white  skulb,  and  the  skeleton 
black  that  swung  in  the  air,  leaves  the  raven  asleep  on  his  creaking 
chain.  The  Anxmkim  at  Ashtaroth,  the  Syrian  who  slept  on  Abbana's 
and  Paphar*s  banks,  the  Jew  at  Armageddon,  the  Greek  at  Phlegra, 
Colchis,  and  Mycale,  wakes.  The  slumbering  hosts  of  Panym  land, 
armed  knights  and  infidels  at  Ascalon,  Aspramont,  and  Montalban, 
start  to  life. 

Tat-too !  —  tat-too  !  To  field  1  —  to  field  I  They  start.  By  meteor- 
liffhts  they  march.  Like  a  storm  they  nrttle  by.  Their  pattering  foot- 
fiills  cease.  They  're  met.  But  neither  shield,  nor  spear,  nor  9teel, 
are  there :  nor  bright-eyed  Asian,  £iir-haired  Qreek,  or  beeurded  Jew, 
has  eye,  or  beard,  or  hair. 

Death  shot  his  iron  eye  along  the  serried  files,  as  numberless  as 
autumn's  corpse-like  leaves.  ^  My  merry,  merry  men,'  quoth  he,  ^  ye 
glad  the  sight  of  Death ;  for  ne'er  met  such  embodied  force  on  earu. 
Ye  are  a  host,  a  sea  of  murderers  But  now,  with  six  long  thousand 
years  of  toil,  my  bones  are  weary,  and  my  darts  are  dull.  Gorged 
Pestilence  and  War  a-sleeping  m  their  aens,  on  rotting  bones  and 
bloody  knives,  walk  no  more  to  and  fro.  Methinks  I,  too,  will  sleep 
awhile  beneath  the  sod.  Who  '11  do  meantime  my  nameless  deeds  on 
earth?  To  gors^e  and  batten  upon  dainty  infancy,  ripened  beauty,  and 
savory  manhood,  he  must  be  merciless. .  To  let  loose  havoc,  war,  the 
plague  —  to  hurry  on  decay,  sow  thick  diseases,  keep  his  weapons 
bright,  he  must  not  rest.'     He  has  ceased. 

As  when  sepulchral  blasts  grieve  through  the  church-3rard  cypress- 
tree,  the  plaudit  of  that  bony  host  comes  murmuring  along.  Instant  a 
mouldering  form  prominent  appears.  Upon  its  front  are  crimson 
types,  that  seem  to  say  :  '  My  merit  learn  from  this.  The  streets  of 
Rome,  the  Imperial,  I  made  a  place  of  weeds.     By  me,  in  Cssars' 

Salaces,  the  fitful  night  wind  answered  ta  the  owl.  When  the  war- 
ogs  did  tire.  Famine  I  let  loose  to  prey  on  men,  till  they  did  feed  on 
one  another,  and  mothers  upon  their  soft  babes.  The  fairest  of  earth's 
lands  I  seamed  with  graves,  till  Attila  was  called  the  scourge  of  God« 
and  my  fest-flocking  victims  found  Death's  halls  too  small.' 

The  Visigoth  is  gone.  Now  prompt  and  fresh  from  earth,  the  &r- 
known  Corsican  appears ;  fresh  blood-stains  spotting  o'er  his  leprous 
bones,  with  characters  whose  import  is  like  this  :  '  If  &ith  to  our  great 
master  win  the  guerdon  high,  who  more  true  than  I  ?    If  tireless  ser- 
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yices,  who  brought  to  our  hungpry  hell  a  game  so  numerous  ?  I  mur- 
dered nations  in  a  day,  A  continent  my  Iwttle-field,  where  hosts  of  fair, 
brave  men  did  melt  away  as  snow-wreaths  riddled  by  an  April  rain. 
Its  rivers  ran  with  blood.  Blood  made  &t  its  soil.  Dead  —  heaps  on 
heaps  of  dead — were  piled,  till  the  fibny  air  did  rot' 

From  far,  a  wasted  form  comes  wandering  by,  and  on  its  front  an 
awfiil  mark  is  set  Beneath  its  tread,  blood  crieth  from  the  ground : 
'  Revenge,  ambition,  fear,  made  others  faithful.  I  for  our  master's  love 
a  brother  slew.  I  first  did  smear  with  blood  the  earth,  as  yet  immacu- 
late, and  showed  the  murderous  deed  to  million-multituaes  of  men. 
But  for  that  act,  a  gentle  race  had  tempered  the  fierce  blood  of  those 
who  now  make  of  each  other  dainty  fare  for  us,  and  murder  been  till 
now  a  word  unknown.     I  am  the  first —  the  captain  of  the  murderers !' 

Death  yields  him  up  his  shadowy  mace.  They  're  vanished  like  the 
night.  Darkness  films  the  staggering  earth,  and  &int  and  stagnant 
lOver  it  gasp  the  closing  sepulchres.     The  murderer  is  abroad. 


PAKT     X. 


The  stare  are  faint,  the  moon  is  sick, 

The  air  is  foul  and  black : 
*  Fve  slept  too  long/  Death,  starting^  shrieked  ; 
And  whistled  ror  his  pack. 

Sullen  and  grim,  Murder  strides  in, 

His  locks  are  matted  and  hoar, 
And  his  knife  gleams  bright  in  his  eye's  red  light, 

AU  crimson  and  dotted  with  gore. 

From  rattling  bones  comes  galloping  War  — 
The  gloom  lightens  up  to  a  glare : 

O'a'  his  lip  andtiis  chin  runs  trickling  blood, 
And  his  thunderbolt  arm  is  bare. 

On  pennons  lank  whirls  Famine  in  — 

On  wings  of  j^risly  gray : 
Her  talons  stamed,  ner  beak  besmeared, 

And  reeking  from  her  prey. 

Flocking  around^  her  hideous  brood 

Torment  the  air  with  moans : 
Vulture  Despair,  and  gfiastly  Hate  — 

Hoarse  Madness  wails  and  groans. 

And  down  sweeps  silent  Pestjlenoe, 

Like  rapid-stnding  night ; 
Within  whose  misty,  poisonous  breath, 

Diseases  dire  dehght 
Delist  to  flutter,  wniri,  and  dance,  as  flies, 
The  pallkl  leaf  on  evening's  gusty  sighs. 

Death.    *  Faithful  friends,  and  warriore  true, 

Death 's  resumed  his  shadowy  maoe. 
On  the  sea  and  land  once  mora 
Roam  the  round  world  o'er  ana  o'er : 
Hurry  swifter  than  before  — 
Hunt  the  hated  race  V 

MuaoBs.    By  day,  by  night,  in  field,  on  flood, 

I'U  stop  his  breath,  and  spill  his  blood. 

Wab.    Loose  rdns  to  slaughter  I  will  give. 
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Famzkb.  m  gnaw,  Til  gnaw  him  thin 's  a  sieve. 

FiEfiT    DuBABE.  I  will  poiBon. 

SscoMD  D18KA8X.  I  will  sting. 

Third    Disease.  Blisters,  boils,  and  rheums  I'll  bring. 

FousTH  Disease.  Fll  shoot  him  through  with  torturing  pains. 

Fifth    Disease.  And  I  will  parch  his  galloping  veins. 

Sixth    Disease.    And  I,  and  I,  in  merry  mood. 

Will  peel  his  bones,  and  diinit  his  blood. 

All.    And  then  —  what  then  1  —  tell  us,  telL 

Death.    We'll  have  a  festival  in  Hell. 

Friends  of  Death,  and  warriors  true. 
Away,  away !—  halloo,  halloo ! 


THE    BETEAYED. 


*  The  ddightful  mode  of  instruction  by  parables,  has  been  'successfully  employed  by 
Krummacher,  by  Herder,  and  by  many  other  eminent  writers  in  G^ermany.' 

QoAaxsaLY  Spectator. 

Upon  a  sunny  and  unfrequented  hill-side,  grew  a  solitary  rose-tree. 
By  it  stole  a  mazy  path-way  among  myrtles  and  yiolets,  which  the 
stranger's  footsteps  had  never  pressed.  It  was  in  the  strength  of  its 
maturity,  when  a  single  hud  hurst  from  its  topmost  hough.  This  bud 
the  summer-beam  wooed  with  daily  fidelity,  and  the  bee  loved  to  nestle 
among  its  petals.  The  lark  stooped  his  airy  wing  in  passing  it  by 
day,  and  the  nightingale  sang  to  it  his  sweetest  serenade,  on  the  nearest 
bramble,  by  night.  But  pride  entered  not  the  heart  of  this  queen  of 
flowers.  It  shed  a  perfume  alike  on  the  fragrant  blossom  and  the 
scentless  herb.  It  bowed  over  the  humble  violet,  and  smiled  upon  the 
unpretending,  modest  daisy.  Thus  the  charity  and  beneficence  of  a 
lovely  female  are  diffused  alike  on  the  humble  and  the  high,  the  poor 
and  the  rich. 

The  west  wmd  was  blithe  to  blow  around  it.  But  it  turned  aside 
from  his  dalliance,  heeding  not  his  whispers,  or  his  wooings.  Other 
flowerets  listened  to  his  lures,  and  fluttered  to  his  sighs.  They  were 
wafied  far  from  the  protecting  spray,  danced  in  gayety  for  an  hour,  then 
flung,  unsheltered,  on  the  cold  earth.  Remember,  maiden,  that  the 
heart  of  her  who  heeds  the  flatterer's  breath,  shall  be  thus  gaily  wafled, 
wrung,  withered,  and  tossed  aside  1 

Proudly  the  parent  stem  summoned  all  its  energies  to  lifl  high  the 
head  of  its  cherished  oflspring,  that  it  might  partake  bountifully  of  the 
benignant  light,  and  the  invigorating  air  — that  it  might  be  seen  and 
admired.  The  rose  repaid  this  fondness  with  dutiful  anection.  Oflen, 
at  morning,  did  it  distil  the  fragrant  tear  of  gratitude,  and  at  evening,  it 
rested  its  fair  head  on  the  stem,  as  a  prattler's  round  cheek  reposes  on  a 
parent's  bosom. 

The  &me  of  its  beauty  attracted  a  son  of  Pleasure.  It  won  his  admi- 
ration. Regardless  of  the  agony  of  severance,  he  snapped  it  from  the 
stalk.     While  its  beauty  lasted,  he  proudly  displayed  it  to  the  giddy 
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and  the  heartless,  who  envied  its  possession.  But  afar  from  the  nour- 
ishing stem,  its  form  languished  in  one  fleeting  day,  and  its  color  &ded. 
Then  it  was  cast,  like  a  loathsome  weed,  beneath  the  feet  of  the  multi- 
tude, to  wither  and  perish  there. 

Licentious  profligate  !  —  that  rose  was  my  only  beloved  LJna !    I  am 
the  solitary,  broken,  bleeding  stem ! 


SUMMER    AND    WINTER. 

'  I  REMEMBER,'  Said  an  old  man  who  veas  shivering  with  cold,  and 
pinched  with  hunger,  *  I  remember,  when  our  land  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  beautiful  and  a  muniflcent  princess.  She  was  of  radiant 
looks,  and  lof^mien,  and  her  people  livea  upon  her  smile  —  they  per- 
ished under  her  frown.  Flowers  burst  around  her  footsteps.  Her 
breath  gave  its  perfume  to  the  violet,  her  cheek  lent  its  blush  to  the 
rose.  Her  approach  was  every  where  welcomed  by  songs  of  gladness. 
The  poor  man  opened  the  door  of  his  solitary  cottage  to  greet  her,  and 
the  sick  man  raised  his  drooping  head  to  the  uncurtained  window,  to 
feast  his  languid  eye  upon  her  happy  retinue. 

But  the  heart  of  Avarice  is  ice.  From  his  mountains  in  the  North, 
the  tyrant  saw  and  coveted  her  fair  dominions.  He  donned  his  robe, 
and  grasped  his  icy  sceptre.  He  gathered  his  ruffian  armies  —  swifl  as 
the  vnnds,  terrible  as  the  tempest,  numerous  as  the  missiles  of  the 
storm.  They^  burst  upon  the  dominions  of  the  princess.  On  they 
drave,  blightmg  the  poor  man's  harvest,  and  locking  the  water-springs 
under  fetters  of  adamant. 

They  made  our  land  naked,  as  a  plain  over  which  the  fire  has  run — 
moumml  as  a  shroud  enveloping  the  dead. 

The  princess  dropped  her  garlands,  and  gathered  up  her  robes  for 
flight.  Far,  fiurto  tne  South,  she  fled  before  her  pursuer,  like  morning 
sunshine  chased  by  an  April  cloud,  over  moimtain  and  valley  away. 
But  there  is  a  land  where  her  reign  is  perpetual.  On  its  limit  she 
paused :  she  turned  and  bent  upon  her  pursuer  an  irresistible  smile. 
His  spirit  drooped — his  foot  began  to  falter.  His  sceptre  dropped 
from  his  powerless  hand.  His  sparkling  diadem  fell  from  his  head, 
and  his  robe  from  his  shoulders.  Back,  back  he  fled,  and  resumed  his 
throne  on  the  iced  mountain-top.  His  armies  followed  in  swifl  retreat 
to  their  Northern  fiistnesses. 

Our  fiivorite  returned,  bringing  happiness  and  life  to  her  realm, 
which  is  thus  soon  desolated  by  Winter,  and  soon  again  will  revive 
imder  the  life-giving  smile  of  Summer.  m. 


A    THOUGHT: 

ADDRBtSBD    TO    MT    CaUSIN,    WHO    SXP&BSSBD    A    WISH    VO    DIB. 

Tmr  form,  dear  girl  I  to  earth  ia  due  — 

Oh,  not  to  heaven  repair  I 
For  angels  are  on  eartii  too  few — 

While  there  are  myiiadi  there.  r. 
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BT  THS   AUmOE   Ot  <  TBR  TBABS   IM^B  TALLKT  OT   TUB  MUUMIPVl,*  *  FBAMCU    BBBBUB,'    BTC* 

It  was  the  month  of  June,  and  we  were  descending  from  Rochester 
to  Schenectady  in  a  packet  canal-boat,  a  mode  of  travelling  to  most 
people  excessively  annoying,  from  its  slowness,  monotony,  and  desti- 
tution of  excitement.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
resources,  such  as  they  are,  of  my  own  thoughts,  and  never  tire  of 
being  drawn  thus  leisurely  through  green  meadows  and  fields,  and 
having  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  slowly-moving  landscape,  and 
deriving  from  it  all  the  thoughts  and  associations  which  it  is  capable 
of  excitmg  in  the  mind  of  a  lover  of  nature. 

At  this  time,  in  addition  to  those  pleasures,  we  happened  to  have  a 
very  large  assortment  of  fine  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  — by  which 
I  mean  young  persons  wellslressed,  and  with  whole  lots  of  airs  and  , 
pretensions.  Among  them  there  happened  to  be  one  or  two  well-in- 
formed ladies,  worthy  of  that  name,  and  a  single  young  gentleman,  who 
had  sense,  instruction,  enthusiasm,  and  a  heart.  He  rclt  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  those  empty-headed  persons,  whose  claims  rested  upon 
their  whiskers,  opera-glasses,  fine  clothes,  and  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
teries and  dialect  of  Broadway. 

I  was  amused  to  observe  now  naturally  the  kindred  spirits  of  the 
passage  gathered  round  this  young  g^entleman,  from  sympathy.     The 
consequence  was,  we  had  a  little  circle  of  our  own,  in  which  we  origin- 
ated  many  agreeable  conversations,  with  just  sprinkling  enough  of  dis- 
cussion, disputation,  and  wit,  to  keep  them  from  being  tame  and  stag- 
nant on  the  one  hand,  or  having  the  slightest  shade  of  bitterness  on 
the  other.     My  youn^  friend  was  an  extensive  merchant,  on  the  line 
of  the  canal,  ana  had  the  advantage  of  being  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  all  the  distinguished  inhabitants,  whose  habitations  came  in  our 
view,  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  canal-boat.     When  we  saw  a  pretty 
place,  it  was  natural,  that,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  owner,  we 
should  like  to  know  something  of  his  history  and  character.     It  was 
amusing    to  remark,    with  how  much  pith  and  brevity  our  histo- 
rian despatched  most  of  these  personages, — a  half  a  paragraph,  in 
many  instances,  serving  to  furnish  us  with  all  of  interest,  that  their  his- 
tory could  offer.     It  was  otherwise  with  a  noble  seat,  that  we  saw 
opening  among  the  green  fields  and  trees  on  one  of  those  fine  acclivi- 
ties, that  bound  the  rich  alluvial  belt  of  the  Mohawk  valley.     At  a  dis- 
tance, it  presented  that  happy  union  of  nature  and  art,  of  simplicity 
and  magnificence,  of  rural  retirement,  repose,  and  opulence,  which  al- 
ways excites  pleasant  associations,  and  a  curiosity  to  hear,  if  the  owner  of 
a  spot  so  beautiful,  is  as  happy  as  these  appearances  —  unhappily  so 
often  deceptive  —  would    indicate  that  he  might  and  ought   to  be. 
*  Whose  beautiful  place  is  that  V  was  the  united  question  of  us  all.     *  It 
belongs  to  my  particular  friend,  Henderson  L ,  Esq.,'  said  our  cice- 
rone, *  on  whom  I  expect  to  call  on  my  return  from  New- York.'     *  Oh ! 
is  not  the  owner  of  such  a  splendid  place  happy  V    *  Yes,  —  but  not  from 
being  the  owner  of  such  a  splendid  place ;  though  that  circumstance, 
undoubtedly,  contributes  an  element  in  his  enjoyment.     By  that  beau- 
tiful mansion  and  its  tenants  hangs  a  tale.     The  sun,*  he  continued,  *  is 
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pleasantly  clouded  in,  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  hear  me  spin  a  yam 
considerably  longer  than  my  common  ones,  take  chairs,  and  task  your 
patience  accordingly.  We  unanimously  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  his 
narrative,  which  commenced  in  the  following  terms. 

'  Yonder  small  cottage,  that  you  see  half  a  mile  to  the  right,  was, 
two  years  since,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Morrison  Hervey,  head  of  an 
English  fiunily,  that  moved  to  this  part  of  the  country  a  few  years  ago. 
Before  I  advance  in  my  narrative,  I  ought  to  premise,  that  although 
my  fiither  resides  fifty  miles  from  this  place,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hervey  in  New- York,  and  had  conceived  an  opinion  so  ex- 
alted of  his  capabilities  as  an  instructor,  that  being  an  earnest  partisan 
of  a  private  education  in  preference  to  a  public  one,  he  applied  to  that 
gentleman,  to  receive  me  in  his  femily,  as  his  pupil.  As  my  &ther  was 
rich  and  he  poor,  and  as  I  was  the  only,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  add, 
spoiled  son,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  arrangement. 

*  Behold  me,  then,  an  indolent,  indulged,  and  untaught  subject,  re- 
moved fifty  miles  from  home,  and  plac^  in  a  position  as  unlike  that 
in  which  I  had  hitherto  moved,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  But  I  pass 
wholly  by  every  thing  that  occurred  here  to  myself,  in  order  to  give  you, 
as  I  promised,  the  story  of  the  &mily ;  and  all  that  part  of  this,  which  has 
its  scene  laid  in  England,  I  shall  despatch  in  a  word.  Mr.  Hervey 
was  an  Oxford  graduate,  a  genius,  truly  and  emphatically  such — a  poet, 
and  as  sensitive,  shy,  and  proud,  as  such  persons  generally  are.  He 
tried  the  church  awhile,  and  abandoned  it.  He  tried  the  law,  and  be- 
came disgusted  with  it.  He  tried  verse-making,  and  as  he  was  name- 
less, unpatronized,  unknown,  and  wrote  from  the  enthusiasm  of  a  rich 
and  elevated  mind,  and  of  course  overshot  the  taste  and  comprehension 
of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  the  little  poetasters  and  gazette-para- 
graphists  barked  his  verses  into  nonentity  in  their  clique.  He  was 
more  successful  in  making  love  to  the  beautiful  seventh  daughter  of  a 
country  curate,  with  a  living  of  sixty  pounds.  She  was  only  inferior  to 
him  in  talents ;  being  in  inefficiency,  in  aimless  incapability,  in  simpli- 
city of  character,  and  excellence  of  heart,  his  perfect  peer  and  yoke-mate. 
Though  it  be  mathematically  true,  that  minus  into  minus  makes  plus,  it 
is  not  a  practical  &ct,  that  poverty  added  to  poverty  becomes  wealth. 
After  reaucing  love  and  a  cottage  to  their  very  lowest  endurable  experi- 
ment, in  various  efibrts  for  a  subsistence,  and  when  their  £imily  already 
amounted  to  five  children,  a  small  succession  from  a  remote  relative  of 
Mrs.  Hervey's  fell  to  them  in  New- York ;  and  in  the  hope,  that  chance 
might  prove  more  &vorable  in  opening  some  avenue  to  subsistence  in  the 
new  world,  than  it  had  in  England,  they  sailed  for  America.  Their  be- 
quest was  rapidly  exhausting  in  New- York,  in  different  trials  of  pursuit, 
as  little  persevered  in,  and  as  little  successful,  as  those  in  England.  Mr. 
Hervey's  health  and  spirits  were  declining,  and  as  usually  happens  to 
minds  of  his  temperament,  the  final  experiment,  that  suggestea  itself  to 
his  thoughts,  invested  with  a  thousand  soothing  associations,  was  to  turn 
&rmer,  and  die  in  his  own  fields,  and  be  buried  under  his  own  trees. 
Between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  remained  to  him,  with  which, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  friend,  he  purchased  yonder  tract  of  land, 
furnished  that  cottage,  and  became  its  occupant.. 

*  Such  was  the  &mily  in  which  I  became  an  inmate.  It  presented 
the  most  striking  contrasts,  and  compounds  of  gentle  and  affectionate 
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intercourse,  kept  tip  almost  in  a  state  of  want ;  of  refinement  and  ele- 
gance of  manners,  in  a  disorganized  and  slatternly  family  establishment ; 
of  high-minded  pride  of  feeling  and  deportment,  sustained  in  the  neces- 
sary discharge  of  offices  and  labors  alike  servile  and  profitless.  Every 
thing  in  this  new  world  was  a  study  to  me.  Uninstructed  as  I  was,  I 
was  soon  made  to  feel  the  native  resources  and  the  vast  acquirements 
of  the  mind  that  was  to  form  mine.  This,  united  to  a  quick  perception 
of  the  admirable  character  which  swayed  that  mind,  awed  me  into  a 
steadfast  and  unconscious  respect  for  him  and  his  household.  The 
laughable  shifls  to  which  this  &mily  were  oflen  obliged  to  resort  for 
subsistence  from  day  to  day,  and  the  reckless  mismanagement  of  every 
thing,  within  and  without,  were  calculated  to  produce,  and  under  any 
other  circumstances  would  have  produced,  any  other  feeling  than  thai 
of  respect. 

*  Four  of  the  five  children,  George  and  Ruth,  Sarah  and  Thomas, 
were  fair  and  balanced  compounds  of  the  character  of  the  father  and 
mother.  Like  them,  they  were  each  remarkable  for  personal  beauty, 
and  were  gified  with  the  genius  and  poetic  temperament,  the  shyness, 
pride,  and  inefi[iciency  of  the  &ther,  and  the  gentle,  quiet,  uncomplain- 
mg  mildness  of  their  mother.  At  first  view,  their  characters  seemed  as 
uniform  as  was  the  unhappy  result ;  there  was  the  same  want  of  energy 
and  firmness  of  purpose  that  marked  their  &ther.  When  studied  more 
intimately,  and  analyzed  with  a  more  ample  experience,  each  showed  a 
modification  of  this  singular  endowment  of  the  rather,  that  rendered  the 
study  of  these  most  amiable  and  most  useless  of  human  beings  a  source 
of  perpetual  and  high  excitement  to  my  curiosity.  It  seemed  impossi- 
ble, that  under  an  exterior  so  monotonous,  and  a  result  so  exactly  the 
same,  there  should  be  couched  such  a  strange  diversity  of  character, 
alike  feeble,  interesting,  and  amiable. 

*  Hannah,  the  third  in  point  of  years,  and  when  I  entered  the  family, 
fifteen,  that  is  to  say  five  years  younger  than  myself,  was  a  strange  ex- 
ception. She  was  only  what  would  nave  been  called  pretty,  or  perhaps 
good-looking,  though  the  least  beautiful  of  the  family,  if  you  laid  out  of 
Uie  view  eyes  of  a  melting,  black,  lustrous  brilliancy,  which  shone 
with  the  intense  expression  of  sense,  amiability,  and  firmness.  Her 
eyes  were  such  as  a  sacred  painter  would  assign  to  a  seraph.  At  the 
same  time,  their  brightness  was  tempered  with  a  lovely  and  forbearing 
expression  of  gentleness,  and  raised  the  impression  of  the  intelligence  of 
an  angel,  bestowed  upon  the  guileless  and  loving  nature  of  a  child. 
Shall  I  speak  of  her  intelligence  ?  I  was  ashamed  to  attempt  the 
same  task  with  her,  she  grasped  it  so  much  more  readily  and  perfectly. 
In  regard  to  the  moral  part  of  her  nature,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  all 
my  conceptions  of  embodied  truth,  dignity,  and  worth,  were  carried  out 
in  her  character.  So  entire  were  my  convictions,  that  she  would  not 
act  except  with  the  noblest  motives  and  the  highest  views,  that  her 
wrong-doing,  in  my  eyes,  would  have  been  consecrated  as  some  per- 
fection of  right  which  I  understood  not.  Strange  to  tell,  she  was  active 
as  the  domestic  bee — as  firm  as  the  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean ; 
and  of  invincible  inflexibility  of  purpose.  If  any  one  should  ask,  how 
it  came  that  such  a  girl  should  be  bom  of  such  parents,  and  should  be 
found  in  such  a  place,  I  can  only  refer  him  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
lias  seen  fit  to  scatter  the  fiiirest  fiowers  in  the  desert,  and  the  most  beau- 
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tiful  gems  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  A  strikmg  result  of  her  vigor, 
firmness,  and  prematurity  of  judgment,  was,  that  without  ever  departing 
for  a  moment  from  the  natural  character  and  deportment  appropriate  to 
her  years,  she  seemed  to  me  a  mentor,  twenty  years  older  than  myself; 
and,  without  intending  it,  and  apparently  shrmKing  from  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  her  character  upon  them,  she  moulded  the  rest  of  the  £unily« 
fmd  guided  its  concerns,  as  a  pilot  steers  his  vessel.  Dangerous  would 
have  heen  the  temptations  of  her  position,  but  for  the  intrinsic  and 
shrinking  modesty  of  her  mind,  wnich  prevented  her  abusing  this 
strange  precocity  of  judgment.  But  she  saw  and  felt  how  revolting  it 
would  seem  to  others,  as  well  as  herself!  to  attempt  to  manage  the 
fiunily ;  and  from  the  purest  and  most  natural  of  feelings,  she  recoiled 
/rom  that  sort  of  government  and  direction  which  might  have  retrieved 
the  fortunes  of  her  unhappy  kindred.  As  it  was,  almost  unconsciously, 
she  introduced  gradual  order,  industry,  and  arrangement  into  the  con- 
cerns of  the  &inily,  which  hegtxi  to  operate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
retrieval  of  its  downward  course.  But  she  took  especial  care,  that  this 
redemption  should  not  seem  her  work ;  and  with  such  a  happy  fore- 
thought and  address,  that  while  one  year  had  gone  round,  m  which 
.they  nad  added  to  the  comforts  of  the  house,  and  the  improvements  of 
the  fiurm,  and  it  was  found  oa  balancing  accounts,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  that  their  income  had  actually  exceeded  their  ei^nditure,  each 
member  felt  encouraffed  to  claim  a  share  of  the  merit  of  this  happy 
change.  It  was  while  leading  her  parents,  that  she  contrived  to  im- 
part to  them  the  inspiring  feeDng,  that  they  were  the  sources  of  this 
new  power.     The  hand  that  wound  up  the  machinery  was  concealed. 

*  Such  was  this  fiuinily,  promising  to  commence  a  new  chapter  in  its 
history,  when  we  heard  of  the  commencement  of  the  fearful  ravages  of 
the  cholera  at  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  and  generally  q^the  linfe  of  the 
canaL  As  my  &ther  lived  at  this  time  in  Rochester,  and  as  the  cot* 
tage  we  have  passed  was  retired,  remote,  as  you  remarked,  from  other 
hiS)itBtions,  and  apparently  a  very  healthy  position,  it  was  deemed  more 
prudent  that  I  should  remain  wnere  I  was,  instead  of  returning  to  my 
mther's  fiunily. 

.  *'  It  was  among  the  inscrutable  anomalies  of  that  mysterious  and  for- 
midable scourge,  that  Mr.  Herveys  fsimily  should  be  the  only  detached 
Arming  eatahTishment  attacked  with  it,  within  fifty  miles.  But  Mr. 
Hervey  came  in  from  hay-making,  one  beautiful  evening,  toward  the 
close  of  July,  apparently  overwrought  and  £itigued  with  the  exertions 
of  the  day.  Apprehencung  no  other  cause  for  his  exhaustion,  he  retired 
immediately  to  bed.  No  alarm  was  expressed  ;  and  his  lady  saw  him 
not,  until  nearly  nine  in  the  evenin&[,  when  he  summoned  her  to  his 
beijflide,  and  complained  of  having  felt  for  some  time  extremely  restless 
and  depressed,  and  a  strange  and  unextiaguishable  thirst  His  bed- 
room vas  so  darkened,  that  she  saw  not  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance \  but,  startled  by  the  hoarse  and  unnatural  tone  of  his  voice, 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  was  struck  with  terror,  almost 
amounting  to  &intness,  on  remarking  the  death-like  and  marble  feeling 
of  his  body.  A  light  was  brought.  We  all  rushed  in  alarm  to  the 
room.  None  of  us  had  yet  seen  a  case  of  cholera ;  but  we  had  all 
read  so  mtich  upon  the  subject,  and  were  so  well  informed  of  the  more 
obvious  and  marked  symptoms  of  this  frightful  disease,  that  the  terrible 
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conviction  stood  embodied  before  us,  that  Mr.  Hervey  had  the  cholera, 
and  that  his  disorder  had  already  advanced  to  the  stage  of  collapse.  A 
sick  sensation  came  over  me ;  the  first  selfish  rush  of  personal  appre- 
hension to  the  heart,  as  I  saw  myself  present  with  that  mortal  malady, 
then  generally  supposed  to  be  more  contagious  than  any  disease  known. 
All  the  children  but  Hannah,  and  Mrs.  Hervey  with  them,  sunk  into 
chairs,  in  a  state  of  passive  agony  of  terror.  Never  were  members  of  a 
fimiily  more  perfectly  and  deeply  attached  and  afiectionate  to  each 
other.  In  proportion  to  their  love  for  their  head,  was  their  terror  and 
stupified  inaction.  Between  the  exertions  of  Hannah  and  myself,  such 
measures  were  put  in  operation,  and  such  medicines  administered,  as 
the  means  of  the  family  afibrded.  I,  meanwhile,  ran  for  the  physician^ 
But  when,  at  length,  I  returned  with  him,  there  sat  four  of  the  children, 
and  the  mother,  emblems  of  the  group  of  Niobe,  changed  to  stone  : 
and  such  an  expression  they  wore !  —  an  expression  of  fear,  crushea 
affection,  and  despair.  Oh !  it  was  horrible  to  witness  1  It  seemed 
as  it  during  my  absence,  they  had  scarcely  moved  from  their  place. 
Yet  the  heroic,  the  noble-minded  Hannah,  wore  an  expression  as  of  an 
angel  come  down  to  administer  relief  and  comfort,  in  such  a  case  of 
agony.  Her  energy  and  industry  were  only  exceeded  by  a  skill  and 
judgment  still  more  extraordinary.  The  physician  found  that  she  had 
anticipated  him  in  all  the  remedies  he  would  have  prescribed,  and  in 
every  possible  application  of  friction  and  external  heat.  All  was  in 
vain.  The  last  moments  of  this  wonderfully-endowed,  most  excellent^ 
and  most  useless  man,  were  approaching.  I  had  heard  it  advanced^ 
that  persons  of  such  inefficient  characters  were  often  found  capable,  in 
emergencies,  of  putting  forth  a  passive  courage  of  endurance,  as  extra- 
ordinary as  their  ordinary  weakness  and  languor.  I  had  known  Mr. 
Hervey  to  be  subject  to  the  most  servile  and  unmanly  dread  of  death. 
It  was  a  sentiment  that  exercised  such  an  absorbing  and  often  mani- 
fest influence  over  his  thoughts  and  actions,  that  he  took  no  pains  to 
disguise  it.  What  horrors  I  had  heard  him  express  at  the  idea  of 
death,  even  before  his  assembled  family !  This  weakness  was  shared 
by  all  the  household,  with  but  one  strange  exception. 

^  Death  was  now  drawing  near  this  man,  whose  heart  was  so  full  of 
deep  and  unextinguishable  afiection  for  his  &mily.  There  were  the 
loved  ones  sitting  in  his  view,  like  statues,  incapable,  from  agony  and 
despair,  of  either  words,  exertions,  or  tears.  One  ministering  spirit  of 
the  number  was  over  him,  exerting  herself,  dictating  to  some  neigh- 
bors, the  physician,  and  myself,  what  was  to  be  done.  Courage  and 
hope  were  in  her  looks.  '  You  are  better,  dear  father,'  she  would  say ; 
*  I  see  by  your  countenance,  you  are  better.  Say  but  the  single  word, 
that  you  are  better,  and  you  will  encourage  the  rest  of  us  to  action.' 
How  was  I  astonished,  I  might  almost  say  cheered,  by  the  words  and 
deportment  of  Mr.  Hervey,  on  this  awful  occasion,  when  so  suddenly, 
and  with  so  little  premonition,  arrested  by  this  terrible  form  of  death ! 
He  called  his  wife  and  children  to  his  beside,  one  by  one  ;  but,  petri- 
fied with  terror  and  conflicting  emotions,  they  either  heard  not,  or  only 
manifested  that  they  heard,  by  a  sort  of  spasmodic  shudder,  and  drop 
ping  their  faces  on  their  han^s.  He  then  said  in  our  hearing,  and  in 
the  usual  hoarse  whisper  of  his  disease :  '  How  am  I  now  punished  for 
the  temperament  and  example  of  unworthy  fear,  which  I  have  be- 
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queathed,  as  their  only  portion,  to  these  dear  ones  1  Blessed  be  God, 
who  hath  promised  to  wipe  away  all  tears,  and  swallow  up  death  in 
victory,  I  am  delivered  from  the  fear  of  death  !  I  would  have  given 
worlds,  during  the  long  bondage  of  my  life,  through  fear  of  this  event, 
could  I  have  been  assured  that  I  should  feel  as  I  do  now.  What 
a  calmness  1  — what  a  repose  1  Oh  1  think,  dear  loved  ones,  when  I 
am  no  more,  that  I  had  not  a  doubt,  not  a  fear  —  and  that  I  pass  to  my 
last  rest,  even  as  the  worn  traveler  to  the  evening  shade.  How  vain 
has  been  my  existence  1  This  life  and  its  trials  were  not  appointed  for 
the  faint-hearted  and  fearful,  but  for  the  strong  in  heart  and  purpose/ 

*  But  I  pass  over  this  scene,  to  me  so  impressive  and  awful,  and  so  in- 
delibly engraven  on  my  memory.  I  lack  words  to  describe  to  you  the 
mingled  tenderness  and  dignity  of  the  deportment  of  Hannan.  All 
availed  not.  The  last  cold  kiss  of  her  dying  &ther  was  impressed  upon 
her  lips,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  breathed  his  latest  sigh,  that,  from 
mere  physical  grief  and  fatigue,  she  yielded  afterward,  and  merged  the 
ministermg  angel  in  the  weeping,  suflering,  and  exhausted  child.  I 
pass  over  the  funeral  scene,  and  the  successive  attacks  and  death  of  four 
of  the  five  children,  merely  remarking,  that  after  the  loss  of  the  second, 
my  father  came  for  me,  and  took  me  from  this  house  of  death. 

*  The  mother  and  Hannah  were  the  only  members  of  this  unfortimate 
family  that  were  spared.  My  father,  deeply  interested  for  the  survi- 
vors, as  Soon  as  they  were  so  far  recovered  from  the  same  disease,  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  rest,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  moved,  came 
here  with  me,  and  begged  them,  in  their  present  solitary  condition,  to 
return  with  him,  and  consider  his  house  their  home.  It  is  true,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  excusable  worldly-mindedness  of  a  fiither,  he  gave 
me  some  cautions  in  regard  to  the  young  orphan  mourner,  which  I  as- 
sured him  were  wholly  unnecessary,  and  which  he  also  learned,  by  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  person  in  question. 

*  In  fact,  she  had  not  long  resided  in  my  father's  family  with  her  mo- 
ther, before  she  had  acquired  in  his  mind  the  same  estimate  she  had  in 
mine,  and  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  he  would  now  have  been 
pleased  to  have  seen  me  paying  suit  for  her  favor.  But  she  remained 
m  my  view  a  person  of  character  too  elevated,  I  might  almost  say  holy; 
too  much  out  of  the  common  rapge,  and  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of 
humanity,  to  be  thought  of  by  me  in  that  light.  To  be  plain,  and  to  do 
her  and  myself  justice,  tliere  would  have  been  too  much  incompatibility 
between  us.  Beside,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  think,  that  while  she  evi- 
dently entertained  a  sisterly  feeling  toward  me,  she  could  never  have 
been  brought  to  unite  herself  with  the  only  child  and  heir  of  her  Other's 
patron,  or  to  think  of  him  in  a  more  intimate  relation  than  had  already 
subsisted  between  U6. 

*  I  ought  not  to  omit,  that  two  or  three  months  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  and  after  the  cholera  had  passed  over  the  country  like  a  desola- 
ting whirlwind,  and  disappeared,  and  after  sorrow  haa  settled  into  a 
calm  and  hallowed  melancholy,  on  a  beautiful  autumnal  evening, 
when  a  train  of  circumstances  had  softened  the  hearts  of  the  two  mour- 
ners to  a  sort  of  communicative  sadness,  the  mother  and  daughter  alter- 
nately gave  us  the  affecting  details  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  each  of 
the  four  children,  three  of  whom  deceased  after  I  left  the  &mily. 

*  George,  the  eldest  of  the  number,  was  the  first  who  fell  after  his 
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father ;  and  he  was  as  remarkable  for  the  calm  and  intrepid  dignity  of 
his  deportment,  in  his  conflict  with  the  last  enemy,  as  his  father  had 
been.  All  the  shrinking  timidity  of  his  nature,  in  this  last  tryin^^  emer- 
gency, seemed  changed  to  fearless  and  calculating  firmness.  His  mo- 
ther was  attacked,  while  he  was  falling  into  the  stage  of  collapse. 
He  insisted,  for  a  number  of  hours,  after  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  disease,  that  he  was  in  no  danger,  and  suffered  no  pain.  When 
the  fearful  circles  of  blue  had  extended  around  his  mouth  and  eyes, 
and  were  spreading  over  his  frame,  and  in  the  most  racking  contortions 
of  spasm,  when  he  could  not  but  see  the  estimate  of  his  fate  in  the  in- 
voluntary shudder  of  all  who  approached  his  bed,  he  was  perfectly  ra- 
tional, fearless,  and  collected,  and  took  such  note  of  what  was  passing, 
and  such  forethought  in  relation  to  the  arrangements  and  concerns  of  the 
&mily,  as  he  had  never  manifested  before.  There  was  something  almost 
fearfully  sublime  in  thus  beholding  a  weak  and  yielding;  spirit  become 
80  calmly  prescient,  so  self-collected,  and  forgetful  of  self,  at  the  dread 
moment  when  it  was  about  to  pass  through  the  change  of  death.  They 
told  him  that  his  mother  had  become  warm,  and  that  she  was  considered 
out  of  danger.  A  delightful  smile  played  over  his  wan  and  sunken 
features.  He  gave  his  last  directions,  and  uttered  his  last  words  with 
his  icy  breath,  with  surprising  calmness.  *  My  father's'  said  he,  *  was  a 
long  struggle  of  agony.  I  rejoice  that  he  is  released  from  it.  I  have 
only  known,  since  he  died,  how  I  loved  him.  I  am  going  to  join  him. 
Oh!  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  descend  from  that  holy  and  happy 
abode,  where  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  him,  I  will  be  a  ministering  spirit 
to  you  whom  I  leave  behind !  I  will  infuse  vigor,  and  courage,  and 
enterprise  into  your  natures.'  Kissing  Hannah  with  ardor,  for  she 
was  the  common  favorite  of  all,  he  observed  to  her  that  he  had  no  fear 
for  the  family,  so  long  as  she  was  spared  to  them.  As  the  other 
children  came  to  his  bed,  he  gave  them  the  most  pointed  charges  to 
exercise  more  courage  and  firmness,  assuring  them  that  he  felt,  in  his 
own  case,  that  to  die  was  not  that  fearAil  thing  he  had  apprehended ; 
and  that  the  only  point  of  importance  was,  during  life,  to  discharge 
with  viffor  and  diligence  its  duties.  He  complained  once  or  twice, 
that  a  nand,  as  of  ice,  was  laid  upon  his  heart.  But  a  moment  after- 
ward his  countenance  was  again  cheerful  and  smiling,  as  he  held  forth 
his  arms  toward  the  sky,  exclaiming,  *  I  come !  I  come !'  —  and  when 
they  fell  back,  all  of  him  that  was  mortal  was  a  kneaded  clod. 

*  Sarah  and  Ruth  were  very  beautiful.  The  disease  ran  in  them 
more  rapidly  to  its  mortal  crisis,  than  in  the  two  preceding  victims. 
They  were  affected  with  an  excitement  approaching  to  insanity.  They 
recited  and  sang  Mrs.  Hemans'  exquisite  *  Message  to  the  Dead^  and 
when  they  had  no  longer  voice  for  either,  they  were  heard  whispering 
these  stanzas,  till  even  their  whispers  became  inarticulate.  They  called 
their  remaining  brother,  Hannah,  and  their  mother  about  their  bed, 
kissed  first  one  cheek  and  then  the  other  of  each,  pressed  their  hands, 
and  added :  *  The  greater  number  are  now  in  the  country  where  we 
are  going.  We  will  tell  them  that  our  brother  and  mother  are  going 
to  be  as  firm  and  noble-minded  as  our  dear  sister  I'  They  died  within 
three  minutes  of  each  other.  It  should  have  been  remarked,  that  they 
were  twin  sisters  —  lovely  in  life,  and  in  death  not  divided.  The  last 
victim  was  Thomas,  and  his  death  was  not  less  calm  and  triumphant 
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than  that  of  those  who  preceded  him.  It  may  seem  a  narrative  strange 
to  my  character  and  years,  this  in  which  I  am  now  occupied.  But  I 
trust  there  are  some  other  young  men  heside  myself,  who  can  sometimes 
thrill  with  the  emotions  that  such  scenes  are  calculated  to  inspire ;  and 
it  brings  to  me,  when  I  remember  that  I  have  in  my  turn  to  die, 
a  melancholy  pleasure  to  reflect,  that  this  last  enemy  can  thus  be  met, 
even  by  the  feeble-minded,  calmly  and  triumphantly. 

*  There  was  a  quiet,  dignified,  and  unpretending  calmness  in  the 
mourning  of  this  mother  and  daughter,  which  I  could  wish  that  every 
mourner  might  see.  It  was  evident,  that  the  heart's  home  of  these 
desolate  strangers  was  now  in  the  country  where  the  greater  portion 
of  their  number  had  preceded  them.  But  they  did  not  so  interpret 
their  dying  charges,  as  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  forget  the  living,  in 
dwelling  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead.  On  the  contrary,  they  had 
been  expressly  charged  by  the  beloved  departed,  that  duty  remains 
when  all  things  else  pass  away,  an  immortal  obligation.  A  salutary 
change  had  passed  over  the  mother,  in  experiencing  these  sweeping 
calamities.  She  has  become  quite  as  industrious,  and  almost  as  firm 
and  energetic,  as  her  admirable  daughter. 

*  Early  last  Spring,  one  of  our  neighbors,  a  very  rich  widower, 
without  a  child,  some  fifteen  years  older  than  Hannah,  a  good-natured, 
simple,  money-getting,  inert,  good-for-nothing  sort  of  personage,  became 
smitten  with  the  excellent  orphan  mourner  of  our  £{mily,  and  offered 
himself  in  form,  through  her  mother.  Every  body,  at  a  single  view, 
seemed  to  consider  the  offer  an  admirable  one  for  the  lady,  in  every  re- 
spect. It  was  discussed  by  her  mother,  in  conclave  witn  my  parents, 
some  time  before  it  was  submitted  to  herself,  and  so  naturally  do  mo- 
thers, advancing  in  years,  take  the  impress  of  the  thoughts  of  those 
about  them,  that  Mrs.  Hervey  adopted  at  once  the  views  of  my  parents; 
and  the  rather,  as  she  had  become  attached  to  them,  and  the  town  in 
which  they  lived,  and  as  this  marriage  would  insure  the  mother  and 
daughter  an  independence,  and  perpetual  residence  among  their  friends. 
I  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tnat  she  would  adopt  their  views,  and 
be  swayed  by  their  wishes,  to  marry  this  rich  inanity.  So  deep  was 
my  friendship  for  her,  so  like  love  the  sentiments  of  homage  and  re- 
spect which  I  entertained,  that  I  was  half  inclined  to  make  an  effort  to 
woo  the  lovely  mourner  myself,  to  save  her  from  a  still  more  unworthy 
union. 

*  Thankful  and  rejoiced  was  I  to  hear  the  result  of  the  interview  of 
the  wealthy  suitor.  The  object  of  his  passion  affected  no  prudery,  no 
disinclination  to  marriage.  She  hintea  at  the  dreadful  scenes  which 
within  a  year  had  blighted  her  affections,  and  withered  her  heart,  ren- 
dering her,  as  she  believed,  incapable  for  the  present  of  the  love 
which  a  wife  should  bear  her  husband.  *  But,'  she  added  with  her  cus- 
tomary magnanimous  frankness,  *  I  will  not  dissemble  with  my  mother 
and  these  my  dear  friends,  and  assign  the  sterility  of  my  stricken  heart  as 
the  reason  why  I  decidedly  reject  him.  I  regard  marriage  as  so  right  and 
proper  for  an  unprotected,  and  especially  a  poor  woman,  and  I  consider 
convenience,  and  the  prospect  of  temporal  comfort  and  a  sufficiency,  such 
essential  elements  in  the  motives  to  induce  one  to  marry,  that  if  I  had 
esteem  for  this  man,  and  any  ground  to  believe  that  I  could  ever  like  him, 
I  would  ask  him  to  wait  until  I  had  made  the  effort    But  this  man — 
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I  understand  you  —  his  looks,  his  temper,  his  circumstances,  are  all 
much  in  his  favor.  But  there  are  some  associations  that  cluster  round 
my  internal  image  of  a  husband — for  grave  and  melancholy  as  you 
seem  to  consider  me,  I  have  sometimes  drawn  this  ideal  picture  —  v^hich 
are  most  remote  from  any  thoughts  that  I  can  connect  with  this  man. 
Alas !  I  would  say,  in  the  customary  phrase,  that  I  thank  him  for  his 
good  opinion  of  me,  and  so  forth ;  but  it  would  not  be  true,  and  I  do 
not  thank  him.  I  am  sure  that  I  never  could  regard  him  with  any 
feeling  but  one  so  nearly  allied  to  loathing,  that  I  would  not  marry  him 
for  the  world.  I  am  not  so  good  as  you  affect  to  think  me,  but  a  very 
proud,  and  perhaps  a  capricious  girl.  I  do  think,  that  woman,  in  no 
age  of  time,  was  ever  considered  such  a  miserable  slave  as  that  uni- 
versal impression  views  her,  which  adjudges  that  a  rich  fool,  if  he  be 
neither  a  brute  nor  a  demon,  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  first  poor 
girl  to  whom  he  offers  himself  It  is,  it  must  be,  a  penance  to  live  in 
this  relation  with  a  fool  for  life,  and  I  am  determined  not  to  marry  for 
penance.  Others  may  consider  a  girl  like  me  a  marketable  article,  if 
they  choose.  I  am  not  in  the  market,  on  this  condition.  I  am  con- 
tented as  I  am,  and  while  I  possess  these  hands,  I  shall  always  con- 
sider myself  and  my  mother  independent,  so  far  as  regards  subsistence^' 

*  I  was  allowed  the  privilege  to  be  present  at  this  discussion.  Ob- 
serving, perhaps,  a  ffood  deal  of  surprise  in  my  countenance,  she 
turned  to  me,  and  said :  *  My  friend  and  brother,  (she  was  accustomed 
to  call  me  so,)  *  I  hope  you  are  not  offended  with  me  for  taking  this 
view  of  the  subject'  'Not  at  all,  my  dear  sister,'  I  replied.  'On  the 
contrary,  you  have  removed  a  load  from  my  heart.'  And  I  verily  be- 
lieve, in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that  she  would  have  had  an- 
other offer  on  the  spot,  had  she  not  contrived,  probably  in  anticipation 
of  my  purpose,  with  her  accustomed  tact  and  aecision,  to  give  the  con- 
versation another  turn. 

*  It  happened,  that  not  many  days  afler  this  rejection  of  the  rich  lover, 
I  visited  New- York,  and  spoke  as  I  felt  of  Hannah,  to  my  admirable 

young  friend,  Henderson  L ,  of  whom  I  will  pronounce  no  other 

eulogy,  than  that  my  simple,  unvarnished  tale  inspired  him  with  a  sort  of 
love  for  her,  and  a  determination  to  return  with  me  to  Rochester,  and  if 
he  found  her  such  as  I  had  described,  to  make  a  tender  of  his  heart  to  her. 
He  was  heir  to  one  of  the  best  estates  in  the  country,  handsome,  accom- 
plished, high-minded  —  sustaining  the  highest  standing,  and,  in  a  word, 
a  person  with  the  very  mind  to  be  allured  by  such  a  young  lady  as 
Miss  Hervey.  In  a  few  days  I  returned,  and  he  accompanied  me, 
causing  me,  however,  on  the  way,  repeatedly  to  renew  my  biographical 
sketch. 

*  When  he  arrived  at  our  house,  as  she  had  never  heard  of  him,  and 
was  led  to  suppose  that  his  motive  for  visiting  Rochester  was  business, 
there  was  in  her  deportment  toward  him  none  of  that  consciousness 
and  reserve  which  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  a  young 
person  like  her  wholly  to  have  avoided,  had  she  been  aware  of  the 
object  of  his  visit.  She  saw,  indeed,  by  our  deportment  toward  him, 
the  high  regard,  the  great  consideration,  we  entertained  for  him ;  and 
this»  no  doubt,  insensibly  influenced  her  estimate  of  him.  The  unequal- 
led strength,  the  unpretending  dignity  of  her  character,  produced  a  still 
deeper  impression  upon  him  than  I  had  expected.     Though  she  had 
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grown  to  be  decidedly  beautiful,  she  would  not  have  been  considered, 
by  ordinary  observers,  a  *  showy  girl.'  But  seeing  us  making  every 
enort  to  amuse  our  friend,  and  wholly  unsuspicious  that  he  had  come 
with  any  thoughts  in  relation  to  her,  she  naturally  put  forth  all  her 
powers  of  pleasing.  We  soon  discovered  that  our  friend  was  deeply 
m  love.  Hannah  was  the  last  one  among  us  to  make  the  discovery, 
but  she  did  make  it ;  and,  as  was  natural,  became  in  consequence  more 
reserved  and  constrained  in' her  manner  toward  him  —  a  circumstance 
which  accelerated  his  declaration. 

'  She  was  not  a  little  surprised,  and  she  must  have  been  more  than 
woman  or  mortal,  not  to  have  been  flattered.  She  told  him,  however, 
that  she  had  not  for  him  the  sentiment,  if  she  understood  what  it  was, 
that  is  called  love  ;  but  that  she  liked  him  much,  and  had  an  impres- 
sion, that  if  he  saw  fit  to  allow  her  the  pleasure  of  a  longer  acquain- 
tance, she  might  attain  that  sentiment  toward  him.  This  was  a  way  of 
receiving  a  declaration,  I  believe,  wholly  out  of  the  mode ;  but  there 
was  a  reason,  truth,  and  propriety  in  her  manner,  that  satisfied  her 
lover,  who  continued  to  remain  in  our  family.  Scarcely  a  month  had 
elapsed,  when  an  incident  occurred,  which  set  the  moral  worth  of  Hen- 
derson L ,  and  his  magnanimity,  kindness,  and  integrity  in  a  most 

striking  light.  It  was  an  incident  for  which  he  could  not  have  been 
prepared.  It  >vas  by  mere  accident  that  it  reached  her  ears.  Her  eyes 
glistened,  as  the  noble  action  of  our  friend  was  related  by  me,  certainly 
with  no  embellishment,  but  as  certainly  in  a  way  which  I  intended,  if 
possible,  should  make  a  direct  and  striking  impression  upon  her  heart. 
Tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  as  I  proceeded,  part  of  which  tribute  I  might 
suppose  paid  to  my  eloquence  —  a  circumstance  ahvays  favorable  to 
the  increase  of  that  attribute  in  the  orator.  They  walked  together  in 
the  woods  and  meadows,  the  evening  subsequent  to  her  learning  the 
&cts  in  question.     With  a  perturbation  rather  unusual  to  her  firm  and 

collected  character,  she  told  Henderson  L that  she  now  loved  him, 

and  if  he  continued  of  the  same  mind  as  formerly,  was  ready  to  give  him 
her  hand,  whenever  he  chose  to  ask  for  it. 

*  You  will  easily  divine  the  rest  He  purchased  the  estate  we  have 
passed,  and  there  built  that  sumptuous  country  house,  which  they  make 
their  summer  residence.  His  wife  has  the  satisfection,  in  addition  to 
possessing  the  best  husband  I  know,  of  making  the  old  age  of  her 
mother  comfortable,  and  of  many  a  lonely  evening  walk  to  the  graves  of 
the  loved  and  lost  of  her  femily,  cut  ofif  by  the  dreadful  catastrophe  I 
have  mentioned.  These  walks  do  not,  as  she  affirms,  render  her  sad, 
but  calmly-thoughtful,  and  more  firm  and  active  for  her  duties.  They 
repress  the  fulness  of  a  joy,  which  in  the  case  of  such  a  happy  nature  as 
hers,  and  one  which  has  so  completely  met  all  that  she  ever  imagined 
necessary  to  felicity,  might  become  too  buoyant  and  confident  They 
remind  her  of  the  uncertainty  of  that  tenure  by  which  we  hold  all  be- 
low the  sun.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  thousands  of  heartless  fools, 
mere  beaux  and  belles,  who  know  nothing  but  what  they  call  feshion  — 
those  biped  animals  of  existence,  who  are  preparing  a  generation  of 
fools  for  the  coming  age — could  contemplate  this  couple,  and  see  what 
is  the  real  dignity  and  enjoyment  of  wedded  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we 
should  no  longer  hear  them  denouncing  '  blues,'  and  knowledge,  as 
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pedaBtry,  and  enviously  wishing  to  reduce  every  body  to  their  own  level 
of  inanity.  But  my  desire  is  useless:  for  these  vain  and  senseless  souls 
would  not  have  eyes  to  see  the  instruction  which  this  spectacle  is  so  well 
calculated  to  afford ' 


THE   DYING   WIPE. 

AwD  I  must  die ! 
I  must  pass  away  from  the  beautiful  earth, 
Where  the  roses  oloom  and  the  birds  have  birth  — 
Ere  the  rude  world's  blight  o'er  my  spirit  has  blown. 
Ere  the  music  of  life  has  lost  one  tone ; 
As  the  dew-drop  swept  from  the  aspen  spray, 
With  the  summer's  breath,  I  must  pass  away. 
The  maiden  laughs  in  the  sunny  glade  t 
Ah  why  doth  she  laush  7    Her  joys  must  fade. 
All  that  is  dearest  to  her,  are  mine. 
All  that  is  brightest,  on  me  now  shine : 
There's  ioy  for  me  still  in  the  lemon-leavM  bower, 
Where  the  mocking-bird  sits,  in  the  hushed  night  hour : 
There's  joy  for  me  still  in  the  festal  throng,   . 
In  the  mazv  dance,  and  the  sparkling  song ; 
There's  a  flush  in  my  cheek,  a  light  m  mine  eye^ 
And  my  heart  beats  warm  —  but  I  must  die  1 

I  must  leave  them  now ! 
I  must  pass  fimm  the  home  of  my  childhood's  mirth, 
And  my  place  shall  be  mounted  oy  my  father's  heartli. 
His  hair  is  white  and  his  eye  is  dim — 
And  who  shall  now  speak  of  the  ^lad  earth  to  him  1 
And  who  shall  now  pour  on  his  time-duUed  ear, 
The  olden  lay  that  he  loved  to  hear  1 
He  will  sit  and  pine  in  his  dwelling  lone^ 
For  I  was  his  all,  and  I  shall  be  gone. 
There  is  one  on  my  heart  hath  a  tenderer  claim  t 
I  have  taught  my  soft  diild  Co  lisp  his  name ; 
On  his  faithful  breast  when  my  head  is  laid, 
I  forget  I  am  dying  —  my  pain  is  stayed. 
I  trust  to  his  words,  as  on  nope  he  dwells. 
But  the  pale  lip  mocks  what  the  fond  heart  tells : 
The  cola  drops  stand  on  bis  manly  brow,  — 
Oh  Qod  t  must  I  leave  —  must  I  leave  him  now  7 

I  will  oome  again  I 
I  will  come  again,  in  the  twiljght  ffloom, 
When  the  sad  wind  wails  o'er  my  lowly  tomb ; 
When  the  shade 's  in  the  bower  and  the  star  in  the  sky. 
The  early-loved  scenes  will  I  wander  by : 
I  will  pass  by  the  hall  of  the  glad  and  gay, 
For  they  shall  laugh  on,  thoi^  my  smile  be  away  v 
Where  the  aged  man  weeps,  my  breath  shall  be  there,       i«, 
I  will  come  to  my  child  at  her  young-voiced  prayer :         ;  \ 
When  lovely  she  kneels  by  her  fatbor^s  side^  }  ) 

His  gaze  resting  on  her,  his  darling  and  priae. 
With  a  dark'ning  shade  should  his  brow  oe  crossed,     I 
As  his  thoughts  are  afar  with  the  loved  one  lost ;         I  ^ 
I  will  live  in  her  form,  I  will  spedL  in  her  eyey       k     I 
I  will  steal  from  his  lip  the  half-breathed  sigh ;       \    . 
With  her  silvery  voice,  will  I  soothe  his  pam.        ^  -^ 
I  will  whisper  luB  heart,  *  I  am  come  ^giin  r  ^ 
TVMtM,  (M  J.)  Jmuutnft  1836.  .  ^  h.  l.  b. 
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COMETS   AND   ECLIPSES. 

It  18  both  interesting  and  gratifying  to  observe  tbe  universal  care 
and  foresight  which  pervade  every  object  in  nature.  The  celestial  world 
bears,  in  its  order  and  harmony,  the  signs  of  the  wisdom  and  providence, 
as  well  as  the  sublime  magnificence  of  its  Maker.  The  class  of  larger 
terrestrial  existences  show  in  their  conformation  such  perfect  adjustment, 
and  beautiful  arrangement,  and  the  microscopical  objects  whose  mechan- 
ism optics  have  unveiled,  such  just  proportion  and  delicate  adaptation, 
that  here,  also,  we  see  the  tracings  of  the  same  power  and  wisdom 
which  presided  over  the  birth  of  the  heavens. 

This  supervision  of  God  over  the  universe,  as  well  in  its  most  minute 
as  in  its  grandest  scale,  though  rendered  clear,  bright,  and  glorious,  by 
the  sun  of  modem  science,  still  roust  have  broken — perhaps  with  a 
misty,  fitful  light  —  on  the  darkness  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  Its  be- 
lief was  the  cause  of  many  ancient  superstitions,  and  was  the  soul  of 
those  fictions  of  mythology  which  breasted  every  wave  of  time  and  opi- 
nion, till  swept  away  by  a  more  noble  creed. 

It  produced  a  faith  of  no  ordinary  dignity — which  led  the  historian 
to  credit  that  the  gods  looked  down  with  interest  on  human  afiairs ; 
and  which  inspired  the  poet  to  introduce  them  in  his  song,  as  sympa- 
thizing with  the  virtuous  love  and  the  honorable  ambition  of  man  —  a 
faith  beautiful  and  excusable ;  for  it  sprung  from  a  persuasion  congenial 
with  that  which  has  raised  to  the  Most  High  the  temple  of  Natural  Theo- 
logy. It  was  a  pellucid  spring,  gushing  from  a  silver  fountain,  and 
then  winding  through  the  barren  heaths  of  life.  Though  tainted  by 
its  impurities  and  its  passions,  yet  its  course  could  be  marked  by  the 
flowers  of  brighter  hue,  and  sweeter  perfume,  bloominc^  upon  its  Minks. 

To  this  same  source,  also,  may  be  attributed  the  belief  that  the  goda 
were  willing  to  unfold,  through  tneir  chosen  oracles,  the  destiny  of  man, 
and  the  still  more  exalted  idea  that  they  occasionally  manifested  their 
approbation  or  anger  by  signs  In  the  heavens.  So  agreeable  is  it  to 
our  vanity,  so  ennobling  to  our  pride,  to  think  ourselves  objects  of  in- 
terest to  Ueity,  that  when  celestial  phenomena  occurred  on  the  eve  of 
some  important  event,  surely  it  required  little  credulity  to  imagine  the 
skies  the  fisice  of  Providence,  whence  beamed  his  look  of  pleasure,  or 
darted  his  glance  of  disapprobation.  We  should  reflect,  too,  tnat  eclipses 
and  comets  were  of  no  very  frequent  appearance,  unknown  to  happen 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  varying  in  their  aspect.  How 
natural  for  those  about  to  engage  in  some  mighty  conflict,  or  commence 
some  great  enterprise  —  whose  souls  were  thus  roused  by  the  prospect 
of  action  and  glory  to  emotion,  or  elevated  to  enthusiasm — wnen  die 
sun  lost  its  wonted  light — to  sink  to  despondency,  or  when  a  comet 
streamed  over  the  firmament,  to  be  nerved  to  greater  resolution,  by  the 
bright  omen  of  success. 

Two  armies  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  one  eager  to  contend  for  the 
honor  of  their  prince  —  the  other  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in  protection 
of  their  homes  and  institutions.  Cyaxares,  confiding  in  the  strength 
and  discipline  of  his  troops,  proceeds  to  the  encounter,  and  the  conmct 
begins.  As  he  advances,  nis  soldiers,  cloth^  in  armor  of  brass,  meet  the 
bristling  pike  of  the  Lydians.  For  a  moment  they  are  staggered,  but 
these  weapons  are  soon  swept  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  a  more 
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deadly  contest  rages  with  the  scimetar.  The  Medes  fiiher  and  break  ; 
carnage  rides  through  their  ranks  like  a  whirlwind,  and  Halyattes, 
the  Lydian,  rushes  on  to  victory.  But  onward  come  the  Median  char- 
riots,  wing^  with  death,  mowing  down  the  struggling  soldier,  break* 
ing  the  array  of  the  foe,  and  arresting  them  in  the  arms  of  triumph. 
The  tide  of  mittle  is  turned.  High  swell  the  notes  of  exultation  — deep 
the  cry  of  despair.  Hush !  Those  shouts  cease  —  those  groans  are 
smothered.  Tne  conqueror  sto^  in  his  course — mingled  horror  and 
wonder  seize  the  combatants.  The  affrighted  seer  raises  his  hands  in 
adjuration  to  the  skies,  deprecating  the  divine  wrath.  The  arm  ready 
to  strike,  fiills  paralyzed  with  fear  —  the  dying  turn  round  in  their  last 
agonies  to  witness  the  miracle.  Every  eye  is  turned  on  high,  and 
every  hand  points  to  the  portentous  phenomenon.  Behold  a  veil  is 
drawn  slowly  over  the  sun !  An  unearthly  light  illumines  the  scene. 
Man  gazes  on  the  countenance  of  his  fellow,  and  shrinks  back  from  its 

fhastiy  hue.  Darkness  follows,  and  either  army  retires  from  the  field, 
lied  with  wonder  and  awe.     The  gods  forbade  the  contest.* 

How  beautiful  to  see  a  reliance  upon  the  watchfuhiess,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Creator,  thus  evincing  their  power, 
though  erroneously,  in  remote  antiquity  —  separating  armies  m  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  checking  the  uplifted  weapon  of  victory ! 

Eclipses,  particularly  when  total,  were  ever  regardea  with  terror, 
and  considered  as  special  interpositions.  Ancient  history  shows  a  uni- 
versal credence  in  this  opinion.  An  account  of  one  of  these,  is  other- 
wise somewhat  interesting,  from  its  affording  an  instance  of  wit  and 
presence  of  mind  in  a  renowned  captain.  Agathocles,  determining  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  realms  of  the  enemy,  sailed  from  Sicily  for 
Alrica,  with  a  large  armv.  At  the  moment  of  departure,  the  sun  was 
eclipsed,  which  so  dauntea  the  spirit  of  his  troops  that  they  were  irreso- 
lute whether  or  not  to  embark  on  the  expedition.  '  An  eclipse  betokens 
change,  and  good-fortune  will  desert  Carthapfe,'  exclaimed  the  ready 
chief  Reassured,  they  sat  out  with  good-will,  firmly  confiding  in  the 
interpretation  —  nor  did  the  result  invalidate  the  prediction. 

But  Thales  t  and  his  science  gave  a  blow  to  this  faith,  and  the  calcu- 
lation of  eclipses,  confirmed  by  their  occurrence  nearly  at  the  time 
foretold,  eventually  struck  a  mighty  link  from  the  chain  of  superstition. 
Long  after  the  knowledge  of  these  calculations  became  prevalent 
among  the  intelligent,  comets,  rarely  of  a  size  to  attract  attention, 
occasionally  varying  in  appearance,  so  that  no  connexion  between  their 
successive  returns  could  be  established  with  fiicility,  were  still  watched 
with  curiosity  and  consternation. 

When  important  events  occupy  our  whole  thought,  how  easy  to 
connect  with  them  every  incident!  Hence  a  comet,  which  appeared  at 
the  time,  was  said  to  have  announced  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar ;  another, 
which,  at  this  day,  presents  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  science,  the 
birth  of  Mithridates,  and  one  in  1905,  the  great  plagua  Indeed,  all 
which  have  been  observed,  even  to  a  very  modem  date,  have  been 
viewed  in  the  same  liffht. 

We  have  mentioned  the  probable  origin  of  this  feeling  ;  and  cannot 

wonder,  therefore,  that  one  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  other  opi* 

-  ^  ■   ■  I  ■  ■  ■  i— — »—  I  —  I    I  I        ^ 

«  Rollin.    Hist.  Persians.  t  About  500  years  B.  C, 
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oions  of  the  ancients,  should  have  been  generally  disseminated.  It  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  ambition  of  the  imagination  to  explain  fiu^ts, 
when  Philosophy  faltered,  and  Science  confessed  her  ignorance.  Nor 
did  Christianity  dispel  it  Taught  to  expect  a  day  when  the  heavens 
would  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  to  look  for  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  in  celestial  signs,  the  early  Christians  had  nothing  in  their 
creed  to  estrange  them  from  this  belief  As  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  crept  into  existence,  and  increased  in  magnitude  ;  as  the  picto- 
rial grandeur  of  the  Greek  and  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
worship  reduced  religion  to  a  pomp,  and  the  Christian  to  a  blind  bigot, 
the  priest  sought  gladly  to  magnify  his  power,  by  appeals  to  fear  and 
ignorance.  When  unlettered  cardinals  condemned  the  Father  of  Astro- 
nomy to  torture  and  a  prison,  because  he  did  not  believe  that  *  the  pro- 
position that  the  sun  is  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  immoveable  from 
Its  place,  is  absurd,  philosophically  fiilse,  and  formally  heretical,  becauie 
it  is  expressly  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,'  *  we  can  easily  imagine,  that 
priestcraft  would  eagerly  grasp  at  every  instrument,  artificial  or  natural, 
to  strengthen  its  power,  and  perpetuate  Us  tyranny.  Accordingly  in  the 
eleventh  century,  it  became  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  approaching.  It  was  usual  to  begin  charters  with  *  As  the  world  is 
now  (Lraiwing  to  its  close  ;'  and  one  of  Otho's  armies,  on  the  happening 
of  an  eclipse,  actually  thought  the  last  day  had  come,  and  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  dispersed. 

Time  passed  on.  The  fires  were  lighted  on  the  altars  of  knowledge 
and  philosophy,  and  thought  was  unshackled  by  the  reformation.  And 
yet  we  hear  an  author,  otherwise  intelligent,  remarking  of  the  comet  of 
1410,  that  *  it  was  like  a  two-edged  sword,  and  portended  many  mi»> 
chieft  and  calamities  that  happened  both  in  the  East  and  West.'  Ano- 
ther, noticing  the  death  of  Mr.  Cotton,  in  1652,  mentions  a  comet,  which 
about  that  time  disappeared — *it  being  a  very  signal  testimony,  that 
God  had  then  removea  a  bright  star,  a  burning  and  shining  light  out  of 
the  heaven  of  his  church  here,  into  glory  above.'  * 

Another  century  elapsed,  rich  in  astronomical  biography.  Cassini, 
Halley,  and  Newton,  succeeded  Kepler  and  Galileo.  Strong  philoso- 
phic minds  examined  these  objects  of  terror,  through  the  medium  of  a 
more  perfect  practical  astronomy :  they  were  investigated  by  the  scru- 
tiny of  a  close  observation  and  comparison,  by  the  keen  glance,  pene- 
trating sagacity,  and  grasping  thought  of  genius,  till  at  last,  with  hardly 
sufficient  premises  to  justify  the  conclusion,  the  return  of  the  comet  of 
1662  was  predicted.  Nearly  seventy-six  years  afterward,  and  the  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled. 

What  a  proud  era  in  the  history  of  humanity !  Not  because  we  can 
penetrate  into  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and  explain  its  laws  ;  not 
because  we  can  wing  our  flight  beyond  earth,  and  feel  that  distance  is 
no  barrier  to  intellect :  No !  But  liecause  unaided,  self-moved,  and  self- 
sustained,  we  have  swept  over  the  long  established  chimeras  of  the 
imagination.  They  were  the  birth  of  our  nature,  perverted  by  igno- 
rance.    From  the  bosom  of  that  nature,  nursed  by  science,  comes  a 

•  Extract  from  the  Galileo  documents,  broaght  from  Rome  to  Paris,  by  order  of 
I*}apoleon. 
t  New-Englaiid  Memorial 
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brighter  spirit,  which  ends  the  reign  of  delusion.  Hence  arises  the 
great  and  enduring  glory  of  these  discoveries.  We  exult  in  them,  be- 
cause they  are  witnesses  that  nothing  mean  and  ignoble  can  stand 
before  the  sure  and  onward  course  of  the  mind,  when  left  to  its  o^vn 
impulses  and  aspirations. 

These  triumphs  of  study  and  of  knowledge  tell  us  of  progression  — 
of  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  over  the  destiny  of  the  moral  man. 
They  are  testimonies  that  science  is  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  in  which 
bigotry  becomes  purified,  error  corrected,  superstition  enlightened,  and 
thought  bums  purer  and  brighter.  Soaring  in  this  element,  we  can 
look  back  upon  the  past,  separate  the  light  of  truth  from  the  baneful 
exhalations  of  ignorance,  and  advance  to  the  future,  clothed  in  the  pano- 
ply of  experience. 

It  is  not  with  a  vain  glory  we  should  exult  in  this  elevation.  Ab- 
stractly considered,  these  discoveries  are  of  little  value.  Their  only 
use  is  human  improvement.  Contemplated  in  any  other  view,  they  are 
robbed  of  their  halo.  As  falls  a  monarch  when  tyrannizing  over  a  free 
people,  so  knowledge,  misdirected  to  unworthy  ends,  and  unproductive 
of  utility,  stands  stripped  of  its  glory  and  its  crown —  an  inanimate  statue. 

And  one  great  utility  is  in  the  reflection,  that  wrong  opinions,  though 
ever  so  strongly  based,  must  perish.  With  the  diffusion  of  this  belief, 
imposture  will  become  rare,  theories  will  be  cautiously  scanned  before 
adoption,  and  we  can  glide  down  the  stream  of  time,  satisfied  that  man 
will  eventually  be  disenthralled  from  every  false  &.ith,  and  erect  the 
proudest  monuments  of  his  progression  upon  their  ruins.  From  such 
rich  fields  of  contemplation,  we  rise  wiser  and  better  ;  we  see  the  small 
opaque  bubble  of  human  life  slowly  expand  into  transparent  beauty, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  it  will  at  last,  buoyant  and  elastic,  increasing 
in  brightness,  and  decked  with  a  thousand  hues,  float  upward  into  a 
purer  atmosphere.  a. 


THE  SLEEPING  CHERU& 

Bbioht  cherub!  from  what  holy  sphere 

Hast  thou  descended  to  our  eanii  1 
Comest  thou  the  widow's  heart  to  cheer  — 
To  check  the  friendless  orphan's  tear  7 

Or  dost  thou  come  to  bless  the  birth 
Of  some  pure  heme^  who  like  thee, 
Is  heir  to  immortiuity  1 

Within  yon  pearly  cloud  enshrined. 
With  brow  serene,  and  fair  as  Heaven  — 

With  folded  wing,  and  cheek  reclined, 

And  bright  curls  floating  in  the  wind  — 
Thou  seemest  a  blissful  vision  given 

.Of  that  celestial  world  above, 

Where  all  is  harmony  and  love. 

I  would  not,  were  it  in  my  power. 

Awake  thee  from  thy  blest  repose  — 
But  I  would  watch  that  balmy  hour, 
When  thou,  like  Morning's  earliest  flower, 

Shouldst  first  those  dewy  lids  unclose, 
To  catch  the  beam  that  lignts  thine  eye, 
Reflected  from  a  purer  sky. 

IftW'Torkf  FebnuTff  1836.  x.  i.  w. 
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FIRSTLINGS. 

'  The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be  the  firstlings  of  my  hand.' 

MY   FIRST   PUNCH. 

It  was  a  fistvorite  thesis  with  the  German  illuminati,  that  man  was 
indebted  to  the  dominant  power  of  either  element  in  his  composition  for 
all  his  varieties  of  temperament.  The  hot  and  sanguine  had  a  flare- 
up  too  much  of  the  Persian's  god ;  the  watery  tribe  were  *  felse,  uncer- 
tain as  the  waves ;'  thick-head^  men,  the  gnomes  of  life,  were  *  heavy, 
cloddy  earth  ;'  the  light  and  volatile,  were  air-sustained.  By  the 
authority  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  we  have  now  a  fifth  element,  steam ; 
and  the  properties  of  the  possessed  are  a  go-ahead  propensity  to  annihi- 
late time  and  space,  rule  the  world,  and  drink  hot  whiskey  punch. 

I  could  prose  forever  in  praise  of  punch  I  I  reverence  a  punch- 
drinker.  When  a  man  utters  those  cabalistic  words,  *  What  say  you  to 
a  pitcher  of  punch  V  my  heart  naturally  warms  toward  him :  there  is 
a  yearning  of  the  spirit,  a  mixing  of  the  agreeables  of  nature.  Your 
true  punch-drinker  is  any  thing  but  a  sot;  he  is  a  virtuoso  in  vinosity, 
and  sips  his  punch  as  a  lady  sips  her  chocolate,  enjoying  the  heavenly 
elegance  of  its  taste,  sniffing  the  aroma  of  it^  steaming  fiime,  and 
experiencing,  in  &ct,  an  indescribable  thrill  of  delight  whenever  a 
proper  concoction  trickles  over  the  organs  of  deglutition : 

'Tis  the  true  old  aurum  potabile. 
Qilding  life  when  it  wears  shaboily.' 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  write  a  good  epic,  mix  a  decent  salad,  or  brew 
^  a  pitcher  of  proper  punch.  But  few  of  us  are  blest  with  that  exquisite 
^  perception  of  palate  requisite  to  appreciate  a  correct  mixture ;  and  some 
sediment  molasses  and  the  refuse  lemons,  with  a  bucket  of  water  stirred 
up  in  an  old  rum  cask,  is  liquor  good  enough  for  the  brutalized  taste  of 
an  habitual  drinker.  We  do  occasionally  meet  with  a  swallowable 
article  at  the  first-rate  taverns ;  but  too  generally,  their  punch  is  like 
I>esdemona, 

'  So  stDtd  that  the  sense  aches  at  it.' 

A  stale,  emaciated,  bilious-looking  lemon,  smashed  into  eternal  squash, 
'  and  smothered  in  dirty  steam  sugar,  with  a  terrific  dose  of  some  vile 
distilment  called  whiskey,  form  the  chief  components  of  that  hot  misti- 
ness which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  punch.  The  preponderance 
of  saccharine  matter  may  be  agreeable  to  the  vulgar  palate,  but  the 
true  punch  potator  scorns  the  foul  abortion.  Let  us  teach  the  million 
how  to  appreciate  good  punch ;  and  like  Coriolanus, 


'  Pluck  out  the  multitudinous  tonjgue^ 


Nor  let  them  hck  the  sweet  which  is  their  poison.' 

Pimch  is  antique.  It  is  asserted  that  the  renowned  Lacedsmonian 
black  broth  was  nothing  more  than  a  decoction  of  '  Mocha's  berry  from 
Arabia  pure,'  and  the  boasted  virtues  of  that  classical  soup  of  nigrity 
are  equalled  at  least  by  the  head-clearing,  nerve-bracing,  qualm-curing 
beverage  called  cofiee ;  and  I  believe,  also,  upon  internal  evidence,  that 
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the  celebrated  Olympian  dew,  termed  nectar  by  the  Immortals,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  celebrated  mountain  dew,  called  whiskey  by  the 
mortals.  Jupiter  quafied  it  from  a  Marmorean  Tase,  handed  to  him  by 
Hebe,  a  ^ceful  beauty,  in  a  loose  Grecian  undress ;  her  long  flowing 
hair  curling  like  vine  tendrils  over  the  polished  ivory  of  her  immortiu 
bosom ;  or,  wafted  by  her  ambrosial  breath,  reposing  in  twisted  loveli- 
ness on  her  celestial  shoulder ;  her  cerulean  eyes  out  half  unclosed, 
evincing  the  delicious  languor  of  her  temperament ;  her  rose-bud  lips 
beaming  with  the  truest  nectar,  which  not  even  Jupiter  dare  sip.  Can 
enjoyment  be  better  pictured,  than  in  thus  lyin^  upon  a  gum-elastic, 
cloud-stufTed  couch,  and  having  whiskey  punch  nanded  to  i;sr  by  auch 
a  creature,  full  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  *  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreath- 
ed smiles,  such  as  dwell  on  Hebe's  cheek  V  If  Jove,  the\mmdrtai 
enjoyed  it,  why  should  not  we  mortals  be  Jovial  ? 

*  But  how,'  say  you,  *  do  we  know  that  punch  was  the  veritable  faccoJa- 
tion  drank  in  the  *  cloud  capt  towers'  by  the  Olympian  dynasty  V  I  ask, 
does  any  body  know  to  the  contrary?  When  the  destruction  of  Troy 
broke  up  the  Polytheistical  party,  Venus  conducted  her  Son  ^neas  to 
the  shores  of  Carthage,  a  Phcenician  colony,  which,  like  some  other 
colonies  I  could  name,  set  up  in  business  for  herself  and  proved  a  stout 
rival  to  the  mother  land.  Venus  requested  her  brother  Bacchus  to  do 
the  civil  thing  by  her  son,  after  his  long  tempestuous  V03rage.  Bacchus, 
was  rather  a  ftivorite  with  the  Tyrians,  for  they  had  taken  the  hint  of 
their  celebrated  purple  dye  from  the  color  of  the  nebulosities  on  his. 
nose  —  eruptions,  which,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  proceeded  from 
the  ^crater.'  By  advice  and  instruction  of  the  god,  queen  Dido  mixed' 
up  for  the  son  of  Uion  a  horn  or  two  of  sometlunr  stifil  to  cheer  him 
after  the  fetigues  of  the  sea.  All  this  is  beautiftilly  told  by  Virgil  in 
the  first  book  of  the  ^neid :  Punch  is  the  real  *  laticem  Lffoumqui, . 
the  positive  *  hoiwrem  laticum  in  mensamt  that  Dido  infelix  gave  to 
JUitu  Veneris  in  a  bowl  of  gold,  jewei-gemmed,  and  the  Dardaniaq? 
wanderer,  liking  the  swizzle,  *  hausit  spumantem  patefam,^ 

^neas  and  nis  Trojans  took  the  receipt  with  them  into  Italy;  it 
became  a  &shionable  drink  in  Rome ;  and  many  an  old  Trojan  of  the 
present  day  prefers  Roman  punch  to  all  other  potations. 

Punch  progressed  with  population.  When  tne  Milesians  first  settled 
in  Ireland,  they  disseminatea  the  precious  gift,  and  whiskey  punch  has 
continued  the  natural  imbibition  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  usefiil  arts  were  taught  to  mortals  by  the  gods :  shall  we  insult 
the  memories  of  the  departed,  by  supposing  them  deficient  in  the  ele- 
gancies of  life  7  And  what  can  be  more  elegant  an  art  than  punch-making 
in  all  its  proprieties  ?  Flora,  who  extracted  the  essence  of  flowers,  our 
modern  honey,  for  the  support  of  these  etherialities,  was  created  Presi- 
dential Directress  of  the  Royal  Arcadian  Manufactory  of  Ambrosia, 
and  Ceres  was  directed  to  distil  a  grateful  liquid  from  ner  produce,  as 
a  grateful  accompaniment  in  the  way  of  drink.  Ceres  was  much 
worshipped  in  Egypt,  then  a  great  corn  country ;  and  when  its  countless 
hieroglyphs  are  deciphered,  we  shall  find  that  punch  was  known  in 
Egypt  from  the  days  of  the  shepherd  kings,  consequently  long  before 
the  Latins  had  any  intimacy  with  it.  This,  being  but  surmise,  must  not 
be  received  before  the  undoubted  authority  I  have  adduced  of  its  Sido- 
nion  origin ;  but  if  Bacchus  gave  the  recipe  to  Dido,  why  should  not 
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Ceres  make  her  priests  acquainted  with  the  heavenly  compound  f 
Priests  have  always  heen  fiunous  for  their  intimacy  with  the  gooa  things 
of  life,  and  most  ukely  the  goddess  took  a  private  tumhler  with  some 
ardent  spirited  young  priest  during  the  celebration  of  the  Eieusinian 
mysteries  —  and  why  not  ?  Mahomet  drank  sherhet  with  a  very  delight- 
ful and  lady-like  party  of  angels,  in  one  of  the  sky  parlors  in  the  seventh 
heaven. 

A  young  cockney  friend  has  suggested  an  idea  that  the  drink  brewed 
by  Ceres  for  the  inunortals  was  most  likely  ale  or  porter,  because  she 
was  the  daughter  of  'Ops;  but  the  mere  notion  of  these  spiritualized 
essences  milping  down  ponderous  draughts  of  heavy  wet,  is  too  exten- 
sively ridiculous.  Punch  is  the  only  nectar.  At  one  time  I  thought 
that  Helen's  nepenthe  was  nothing  more  than  punch,  but  upon  close 
examination  into  Sanchoniathon,  Pausanias,  EKodorus  Siculus,  et  hoe 
genus  omne^  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  strong  green  tea. 

Professor  Porson  once  exhibited  his  mnemonicals,  by  quoting  some 
five  or  six  hundred  lines  of  Greek  to  prove  that  the  ancients  drank 
ardent  spirits.  From  whence  the  learned  academician  made  his  extracts, 
I  know  not,  or  I  should  be  happy  to  give  them  for  the  edification  of 
my  readers ;  but  I  remember  our  old  dog-Latin  saying  at  college,  when, 
as  a  punishment  for  our  peccadilloes,  we  had  an  apposition  of  one  or 
two  hundred  lines  to  get  oy  heart  from  the  Iliad.  The  lines  were  soon 
learnt,  spouted,  and  forgotten,  and  a  noggin  of  nice  at  night  paid  us  for 
oar  trouoles,  as  we  said : 

'  Punchot  curabile  eachnm  Iliad.'    (iZZ  /  had) 

Few,  very  few  ladies  know  how  to  mix  drinkable  punch.  This  is 
really  a  strange  affair,  for  the  charmers  generally  impart  a  fragrance 
and  a  beauty  to  all  they  touch.  A  lovely  mass  of  contrarieties  them- 
selves, it  is  curious  they  cannot  mix  the  opposites  so  intimately  as  to 
form  splendid  punch.  One  sweet  creature  smothera  every  other  taste 
in  saccharine  matter ;  another,  soured  by  her  husband's  neglect,  or  quar- 
relling with  her  leman-love,  kills  us  by  excessive  acidity.  One  fair 
lady,  with  spirit  disproportioned  to  her  means,  presents  us  with  a  tum- 
bler of  strong  and  stiff,  that  would  drive  us  blue  as  blazes,  did  we  dare 
to  lubricate  our  larynx;  while  another,  meek  and  timid  as  the  light 
gazelle,  drowns  even  the  name  of  spirit  in  the  limpid  stream,  and  gives 
us  a  practical  lecture  upon  sobriety,  with  the  glass  below  zero,  our  blood 
froze  up,  and  our  feelings  requiring  a  more  than  gentle  thaw,  before  we 
can  recognise  ouraelves  as  at  all  connected  with  humanity. 

Billy  ^hakspeare  was  a  punch  drinker.  He  tells  us  to  *  do  our 
spiriting  gently ;'  to  make  *  a  heavenly  mingle,'  and  amalgamate  '  the 
opposites  of  those  repairing  natures.'  His  works  form  the  most  splendid 
ana  delightful  bowl  of  punch  ever  offered  to  ungrateful  man ;  yet  many 
have  thought  that  they  could  mend  the  brewage,  or  pretended  to  discover 
tastes  and  peculiarities  which  the  cognoscent  concoctor  never  gave. 
Davenant,  his  surmised  son,  Nahum  Tate,  and  CoUey  Cibber,  first  mud- 
dled the  heavenlj  stuff,  by  dipping  in  their  rascally  tin  pots.  Davy 
Qarrick  busied  himself  over  the  bowl,  and  conceitedly  thought  he  could 
improve  it ;  he  fidled,  of  course,  but  drank  so  deep  of  the  nectar  of 
nature,  and  so  successfully  elucidated  thequalities  of  the  bowl,  that  he 
was  forgiven  the  iniquity  of  meddling.  Then  sledge-hammer  Johnson^ 
black-letter  Steevens,  obfuscating  Warburton,  Malone,  Rees,  and  a  string 
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of  et  ceteras,  gathered  round  the  bowl,  like  a  coroner's  inquest  round 
an  unfortunate  corpus.  The  leviathan  knocked  away  et  the  punch  with 
a  preponderation  of  ponderous  verbosity,  while  the  other  ruffians 
amused  themselves  by  carrying  off  as  many  of  the  lumps  of  sugar  as 
they  could  find.  Young  Ireland  mixed  up  a  small  jug  full  of  his  own, 
and  passed  it  off  as  a  portion  of  the  original  liquor  —  two  or  three  old 
women  got  tipsy  over  it,  before  the  public  found  out  it  was  not  the  right 
sort  of  stuff  Then  that  never-to-be-sufficiently-whipped-enough  rascal, 
objectionable-parts-expunging  Bowdler,  insisted  upon  extracting  the 
spirit  and  fire  to  please  the  palates  of  some  temperance  topers.  Poor 
Zachariah  Jackson,  whose  weak  brain  was  turned  by  the  fumes  of  the 
bowl,  wished  us  to  believe  that  it  was  not  imperial  punch,  but  beer, 
fiat,  insipid,  table  beer. 

If  Shakspeare  had  written  in  the  unknown  tongues,  he  could  not 
have  had  more  expositors  and  commentators.  A  gentleman  has  lately 
discovered  that  he  was  an  anti-amalgamationist,  and  wrote  Othello  to 
prove  that  niggers  will  kill  white  wives !  This  person  must  have  for- 
gotten that  the  Moors  were  eminently  conspicuous  amon^  the  chivalry 
of  the  middle  ages  —  that  their  exploits  are  celebrated  in  thousands  of 
popular  romances  —  and  that  the  present  nobility  of  Spain,  confessedly 
the  haughtiest  portion  of  Europe's  aristocracy,  boast  of  their  Moorish 
blood,  and  proudly  trace  their  genealogy  to  some  illustrious  chieftain 
among  their  victors,  during  the  nine  hundred  years  that  Spain  was 
occupied  by  the  Moors. 

The  stocking-maker's  puff  was  more  ingenious.  He  said,  that  all 
the  horrors  of  that  woful  tragedy  would  have  been  prevented,  if  Desde- 
mona  had  purchased  Othello  a  dozen  pair  of  worsted  hose.  Had  he 
not  have  caught  cold,  the  fisital  handkerchief  would  not  have  been 
required  —  the  jealousy  would  have  wanted  confirmation,  and  the  smo- 
therings, stickings,  and  stabbings,  would  not  have  been  wanted  at  all. 

I  beg  leave  to  produce  an  emendation  of  my  own.  Shakqpeare's 
play  of '  Troilus  and  Cressida'  is  seldom  enacted ;  but  in  Act  IIL,  Scene 
II.,  there  is  a  passage  which  has  occupied  a  deal  of  my  attention.  I  was 
unable  to  discover  the  meaning,  till,  one  evening,  it  fiashed  upon  me  in 
the  magic  syllable  of —  punch  \  Troilus  is  coming  to  his  rendezvous 
with  the  &ir  Cressid,  and  to  conciliate  the  damsel,  brings  her  a  pitcher 
of  filming  punch.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  as  the  commentators  say, 
but  simply  insert  the  stage  direction,  '  Enter  Troilus^  with  a  pitcher  of 
funch!  and  then  the  sense  is  complete.  Voila!  This  is  Troilus' 
soliloquy : 

'  Th'  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense.    What  will  it  be 
When  the  wat'ry  palate  tastes,  indeed, 
ThU  thrice-reputed  nectar  7  Death,  I  fear  me; 
Swooninff  destruction,  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle  potent,  tyned  too  sharp  in  aweetneUt 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers.' 

That  this  passage  alludes  to  punch,  is  *  made  easy  to  the  meanest  capa* 
city.'  To  proceed  in  proof  The  lady  stops  short  in  a  speech,  and  is 
evidently  looking  into  the  pitcher.     Troilus  says : 

*  What  too  curious  dreg  espies  my  lady 
In  the  fountain  of  our  love  V 
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That  iS|  *  What  see  you  in  the  pitcher?'  She  replies : 

'  Moie  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have  eyes.' 

Troilus  had  not  brewed  proper  punch ;  and  though  ladies  are  unaUe 
to  mix  it,  they  know  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  do  justice  to  the  heavenly 
fluid  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  In  the  present  case,  Cressid 
drinks  some  six  or  seven  tumblers,  and  begins  to  find  her  speech : 

*  Boldness  comes  to  me  now.  and  brings  me  heart 
Phnoe  Troiltia^  I  have  Iotbq  you  day  and  night' 

Then  she  tells  her  lover  to  make  her  hold  her  tongue  —  says  she  speaks 
she  knows  not  what  —  finishes  the  pitcher,  and  consents  to  her  own 
undoing  in  a  strain  most  redolent  of  punch. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  punch.  I  had,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
occasionally  '  drank  of  the  wine  of  the  vine  benign/  but  punch  had 
been  a  forbidden  draught,  an  unattainable  desire.  In  Francesco  Redi's 
beautiful  dithyrambic,  '  Bacco  in  Toscana,'  or  rather  the  translation  in 
Leiffh  Hunt's  own  janty  manner,  are  a  few  lines  describing  most  accu- 
rately my  sensations  under  my  first  punch : 

'  When  I  feel  it  gurgling,  murmuring 

Down  my  throat  ana  my  esophagus, 
Something  an'  I  know  not  what, 

Strangdy  ttckleth  my  sarcophagus. 
Somethmg  easy  of  perception, 
But  by  no  means  of  description.* 

I  was  sent,  when  scarcely  seventeen,  on  a  visit  to  my  maternal  uncle, 
who  was  quietly  nibbling  '  the  remainder  biscuit*  of  his  life  in  indo« 
lence  and  ease,  not  many  miles  firom  the  rectilinear  city.  He  had  for- 
merly been  captain  of  a  privateer,  and  but  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
his  dag-stafi*  stood  perpendicularly  proud  *  on  the  margin  of  fair  Schuyl- 
kill's water,'  in  the  centre  of  a  litde  mound  which  knobbed  the  end  of 
the  green  slope  or  strip  of  lawn  leading  firom  the  river  to  the  dwelling 
house.  On  tne  anniversary  of  the  declaration,  the  enemies'  evacuation, 
capitulation,  and  subjugation,  the  old  hero  gave  the  bunting  to  the 
breeze,  and  the  floating  of  the  federated  stars  in  the  morning  air  gave 
the  neighborhood  a  goodly  token  of  a  holiday. 

*  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,'  saith  the  Psalmist,  and  my  rela- 
tive, with  a  marvellous  propensity  to  match-making,  endeavoured  to 
impress  the  truth  of  the  above  axiom  upon  the  minds  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  who  bad  not  disposed  of  their  *  unhoused,  firee  condi- 
tion.' He  was  not  backward  in  espousing  the  principles  he  professed : 
he  was  the  jolly  widower  of  a  thira  wife,  and  openly  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  completing  the  connubial  quartette.  His  inquisitorial  optics 
had  discovered  a  fitting  object  in  the  person  of  a  young  widow  who 
resided  tis-orvis  to  my  uncle,  but  preferred  a  Ute-d-Ute  with  a  dashing 
major  who  was  many  years  my  uncle's  junior.  So  desirous  was  he 
that  every  body  within  his  vortex  should  bie  mated,  that  he  compelled  an 
ancient  Hungarian,  who  ofliciated  as  gardener,  to  marry  his  Scotch 
housekeeper :  they  disagreed,  of  course,  and  the  locality  was  daily  rife 
with  rows  in  broken  English,  and  Celtic  and  Sclavonian  guttural 
grumblings. 

My  uncle  was  an  unwelcome  visiter,  generally,  at  the  houses  of  his 
acquaintances.  The  old'  people  feared  his  hymeneal  propensities,  and 
the  young  disliked  his  system  of  interference  in  all  love  matters.    A 
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shot  in  the  knee  proved  the  prowess  of  an  offended  &ther,  who  had 
challenged  my  match-making  nunkey  for  harbouring  his  daughter, 
who,  at  my  relatiTe's  instigation,  wedded  herself  to  poverty  and  wretch* 
edness,  in  the  shape  of  a  peripatetic,  lecturer  on  astronomy,  whose  stock 
in  trade  consisted  of  a  broken  orrery,  two  handsome  legs,  half  a  micro- 
scope, a  smooth  discourse,  a  maffic  lantern,  and  an  unquenchable  thirst 
The  bullet  gave  my  uncle  a  halt  in  his  walk,  but  did  not  impede  his 
progress  in  connubilization.  Even  the  animals  about  his  grounds  were 
paired,  and  a  stupid  old  Cfoose,  who  pined  after  her  gander  that  had  been 
worried  by  a  mastifi)  and  refused  to  mate  again,  was  hung  out  of  hand, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Hymen  and  my  uncle's  whim. 

*  Well,  Frank,'  said  my  uncle,  on  my  arrival,  '  I  guess  you  found 
the  wind  rather  cool  on  your  weather  quarter  this  raw  day.  The  little 
bay  pony  holds  her  own  well  —  a  good  little  craft,  well*timbered,  and 
sails  free.  Belay  there  with  the  rattlin  of  that  curtain ;  trice  it  up  a 
trifle  higher,  that  as  I  sit  here  I  may  see  if  Major  Dobkins  fires  nis 
usual  evening  salute  at  widow  Brown's  door.  I  rather  think  there's 
something  in  the  wind  there,  for  he  cut  his  stick  at  seven  bells  instead 
of  stopping  well  on  to  the  middle  watch.  If  there  should  be  a  screw 
loose,  and  he  be  turned  out  of  the  service,  I'll  tip  the  widow  a  broadside 
myself  this  very  night.  Now  come  to  an  anchor  alongside  here  — 
no,  no ;  slew  more  to  the  starboard,  for  I  want  to  put  my  game  leg  on 
that  stool.     That  will  do.     Now,  then,  how  old  are  you?' 

'  Seventeen,  next  month,  said  I,'  timidly. 

*  Why,  what  a  lazy  loblolly  boy  you  must  be,  not  to  think  of  getting 
spliced  before  this  1' 

'  Getting  what,  uncle  ?' 

*  Spliced.  Splicing,  Sir,  is  joining  the  &g  ends  of  two  useless  ropes 
into  one,  and  making  useful  what  otherwise  would  have  been  expended 
as  old  oakum.     A  ^ood  splice  is  the  pride  of  an  old  sailor's  heart' 

'  What  useless  piece  of  old  rope  do  you  wish  to  splice  me  to,  Sir  V 
'  No  ffrinning  or  sneering  here,  you  young  powder-monkey  1    Have 
you  tumbled  into  love  yet  V 

*  In  love  ?  —  oh,  no.  Sir,'  said  I,  with  a  bashful  chuckle. 

*  Then  fell  in,  directly,  d'ye  hear  ?     You  know  Epsy  Parbar  V 

*  What,  that  tall,  ugly  gawky  V 

'  Who  said  she  was  pretty  7  Ugly  women  make  the  best  wives. 
My  first  rib  looked  like  an  old  Creek  squaw  with  the  small-pox,  yet  she 
was  the  best  of  the  lot' 

*  But  Miss  Epsy  is  antique  enough  to  be  my  mother,'  said  I,  most 
valiantly. 

'  Better  able  to  look  after  such  a  child  as  you,  and  convoy  you  safe 
across  the  troubled  sea  of  life.  My  little  woman,  who  has  just  gone 
to  Davjr's  locker,  was  not  older  than  you  are  now  when  we  got 
spliced,  and  I  guess  that  Miss  Epsy  has  not  been  rated  on  the  ship's 
books  of  life  so  long  as  I  have.' 

*  But,  my  dear  uncle ' 

'  No  palaver,  or  I  '11  mast-head  you.  You  are  my  heir,  you  know. 
I  Ve  had  three  wives,  but  no  chicks ;  I  'm  not  so  old  a  rooster  but  I  can 
mate  againt  and  then,  perhaps,  a  chickabiddy  of  my  own  may  knock 
you  on  your  perch,  if  you  nair  off  with  Epsy,  I  11  do  the  handsome 
thing  by  you,  even  if  I  shoula  couple  again  the  following  week.    So 
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leave  off  twiddling  your  thumbs,  and  stretch  away  for  Epay's  house, 
and  fall  in  love  directly.  I  Ve  telegraphed  her  of  your  intention :  she 
expects  your  arrival ;  go  and  report  yourself;  come  back  in  the  evening 
to  me,  and  I  will  brew  you  a  stiff  north-wester,  and  spin  you  a  yam 
over  our  cigars.' 

Like  an  obedient  child,  I  sallied  forth,  and  prepared  to  execute  the 
commands  of  my  dictatorial  uncle.  Had  remonstrances  been  likely  to 
succeed,  I  was  unable  to  offer  any,  so  completely  did  his  assumption  of 
authority  deter  me  irom  daring  to  dispute  even  the  propriety  of  his 
wish.  1  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  who  was  merely 
existing  on  the  remains  of  her  husband's  effects.  My  uncle  had  signi* 
fied  his  intention  of  leaving  me  the  bulk  of  his  property,  and  I  knew 
that  the  slightest  infraction  of  his  orders  would  totally  exclude  me  from 
his  will  and  walls. 

I  found  ray  intended  bride  even  more  disagreeable  than  I  had  pictured 
her  in  my  mind.  Her  small  ferrety  eyes  were  deeply  set  in  a  little 
bullet-shaped  head  which  surmounted  a  long  scraggy  throat  Her 
nose  was  of  that  shape  fiuniliarly  termed  ace-of-clubs,  and  seemed  abso- 
lutely turning  itself  up  in  digust  at  the  aperture  underneath  it,  called,  in 
courtesy,  a  mouth  —  an  immense  orifice,  famished  with  two  or  three 
grave-stone  looking  teeth ;  while  down  the  *  sear  and  yellow  cheeks' 
several  rat-tail,  lanky  twists  of  hair  were  dangling  in  melancholy  lim- 
bemess,  but  in  the  nearest  approach  to  a  curl  that  Epsy  could  persuade 
them  to  assume. 

Pen  de  gens  savent  itre  vieux.  Miss  Parbar  had  been  so  long 
making  up  her  mind  to  own  to  thirty,  that  she  had  passed  forty  at  a 
hand  gallop,  and  was  still  careering  most  joyously  on  her  way. 

Dressed  in  a  studied  deshabille,  and  shaking  back  the  elfish  love-locks 
which  adorned 

*Tke  time- worn  temples  of  that  ancient  land,' 

my  lengthy  love  received  me  with  an  affectation  of  maiden  timidity, 
peeping  at  me  through  the  finders  of  the  hand  with  which  she  shaded 
ner  pig's  twinklers,  and  speaking  in  a  girlish  treble,  with  much  sim- 
pering and  giggling. 

Ladies,  if  I  have  rudely  delineated  this  unit  of  your  species,  impute 
to  it  the  anti-erasable  depth  of  my  despsir — to  a  devotea  veneration,  a 
passionate  respect  for  all  your  fascinating  sex;  a  respect  which  this 
Medusan  Venus  was  endeavouring  to  subvert  in  its  iniuicy,  by  proving 
that  there  did  exist  one  woman  in  this  world  whom  it  was  possible  to 
hate  I 

I  was  not  in  love,  as  I  had  truly  told  my  uncle ;  but  like  every  enthu- 
siastic lad  of  seventeen,  I  had  pictured  to  myself  an  ideality  of  beauty, 
grace,  and  youth,  which  I  expected  some  day  to  find  perfected,  when  I 
should  kneel,  and  instantly  aaore.  But  when  I  gazed  upon  the  unlove- 
able creature  before  me,  and  observed  her  uncouth,  and  lor  an  old  lady, 
indelicate  behaviour,  my  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  I  felt  like  a  poor 
toad  that  had  timidly  ventured  out  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  fine  spring 
morning,  and  was  suddenly  crushed  by  the  hoof  of  some  heedless 
ploughman  passing  by. 

Aner  spending  an  hour  in  simpering  out  the  usual  imbecilities,  I 
bade  my  ancient  fiiir  adieu.     It  was  early  evening;  the  sky  was  radiant 
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with  life  and  loveliness;  the  cold  north  wind  whistled  through  the 
leafless  boughs,  and  the  slight  crispness  of  an  incipient  frost  crackled 
beneath  my  feet.  I  drew  my  cloak  tight  around  me,  and  strode  lustily 
on ;  but  I  was  chilled  to  the  heart  —  wretchedness  and  disgust  were 
fighting  for  my  soul,  and  not  a  single  star  shot  a  ray  of  hope  through 
the  Cimmerean  darkness  that  •  blanketed*  my  mini  My  uncle  was 
despotic  —  I  dare  not  contradict  him  —  and  yet  submission  and  despair 
were  one.  The  thought  of  a  leap  into  the  clear  stream  that  gently 
gurgled  past  me  flashed  upon  my  mind,  but  I  was  too  young,  too  full  of 
life :  hope  indeed  seemed  hopeless,  but  one  soft,  melting  thought  of 
home,  and  an  involuntary  upspringing  of  that  elasticity  of  mind  which 
belongs  alone  to  youth,  turned  my  ideas,  and  I  entered  my  uncle's  house 
resolved  to  suffer  all. 

I  found  him  sitting  over  a  blazing  wood  fire,  the  kettle  singing  mer- 
rily on  the  Franklin,  and  the  table  spread  with  cigars,  and  the  delicious 
paraphernalia  of  punch. 

•  Well,  Frank,  just  in  time :  I  We  stowed  away  a  couple  of  horns  in 
my  hold  ;  mix  yourself  a  glass,  and  report  progress.' 

•  1  —  I  cannot  mix.* 

'  What  I  not  mix  1  not  brew  punch  V 

•  No,  Sir  ;  nor  did  I  ever  drink  any.' 

•  Whew !  but  true,  true :  where  the  devil  should  you  get  punch ! 
brought  up  at  your  mother's  apron  string,  and  treated  with  cider  and 
sour  beer,  mush-and-milk,  and  molasses  candy.  Punch  is  a  tipple  fit 
for  men ;  see  me  brew,  and  learn  the  art.  First,  never  brew  more  than 
you  can  drink  while  it  is  hot,  for  though  punch  improves  by  standing 
a  short  time,  it  is  worth  nothing  cold.  Rub  half  a  dozen  good  sized 
lumps  of  sugar  on  the  outside  of  the  lemon,  then  pare  off  the  peel  so 
rubbed,  put  it  with  the  sugar  into  the  pitcher,  and  pour  over  it  about  a 
wine  glass  full  of  hot  water ;  incorporate  them  —  dash  in  a  tumbler  full 
of  whiskey — real  Irish;  nothing  else — and  fill  up  with  the  boiling 
water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  brim.  There,  stir  the  ingredients  well 
together,  and  then  let  the  pitcher  stand  on  the  stove  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Always  observe,  in  whiskey  punch,  that  the  water  must  be  boiling; 
in  •  Rack  Punch'  it  is  vice  versa,  or  it  will  not  cream.  Never  put  any  of 
the  juice  or  body  of  the  lemon  in  whiskey  punch,  and  the  peel  must 
be  as  free  from  the  pith  as  possible.  A  spoonful  of  ice-cream  gives  a 
nice  flavor  to  a  pitcher  of  punch,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  or 
extract  of  bitter  almonds  imparts  a  strange  and  spicy  taste ;  but  I  prefer 
my  punch  as  Falstaff  did  his  sack,  *  simple  of  itself  There,  taste 
that.' 

I  was  cold,  cheerless,  and  obedient.  A  large  portion  of  the  steam- 
ing fluid  speedily  vanished,  and  for  the  first  time  I  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  glorious  attributes  of  punch.  The  genial  liquor  difiused  a 
grateful  warmth  throughout  my  frame,  my  senses  quickened,  my  heart 
beat  with  an  assured  and  strengthened  pulse ;  my  imagination  seemed 
bursting  with  conceits,  my  tongue  ran  glibly,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
possessed  sufficient  confidence  to  look  my  dreaded  uncle  in  the  &ce. 

'  Capital  stufif,'  said  I,  gasping  for  breath. 

•  Put  down  the  tumbler,  Franlc ;  pretty  well  for  the  first  pull.  Little 
boats  must  be  kept  near  the  shore.  You  found  Epsy,  as  usual,  moored 
stem  and  stern — make  a  good  wife — no  gadding.    Mother  Brovm,  over- 
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the  way,  has  given  me  the  slip :  that  privateering  major  has  cut  her  out 
from  under  my  very  guns,  or  rather  cut  me  out,  and  takes  command  of 
the  prize  craft  next  week,  I'm  told.' 

My  brain,  under  the  influence  of  the  punch,  instantly  conceived  a 
project  of  deliverance  from  the  hated  marriage.  Suffering  my  uncle  to 
run  on  with  his  complaints,  I  had  time  to  mature  my  plan,  and  a  few 
more  sips  of  punch  gave  me  courage  to  execute  it. 

*  Curse  that  ungrateful  woman  over  the  way !  — a  regular  built  fire- 
ship  I  I  gave  her  a  spaniel  slut  last  week  to  match  her  fiivorite  dog, 
ana  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  a  couple  of  hen  canaries  for  wives  to  that 
yellow  little  fellow  in  the  cage  there.  Did  I  not  marry  her  niece  off  her 
hands  ?  — and  though  her  rib  did  cut  his  cable  in  a  month  afterward,  that 
was  no  &ultof  mine.  EKd  I  not  get  her  favorite  house-maid  a  husband? — 
a  sailor,  too ;  none  of  your  fresh- water  swabs,  or  duck-pond  dandies,  but 
a  real  blue-jacket,  witn  a  pair  of  whiskers  as  big  as  shoe  brushes.  I 
should  like  to  have  spliced  the  widow,  I  must  say ;  because  her  big 
Dutch  coachman  will  not  marry,  do  all  I  can ;  but  if  I  had  the  com- 
mand of  him,  he  should  wed  in  a  week,  or  clear  out.' 

*  What  a  triumph  for  the  major  !'  said  I,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

'  Well,  never  mind ;  we  have  emptied  the  pitcher,  so  try  your  hand 
now  at  a  brewage.  Punch  is  the  r^  cordial  balm  of  Gilead,  the  elixir 
▼itse  —  my  paregoric,  my  carminative,  my  soothing  sirup,  my  panacea. 
Not  too  much  sugar,  Frank.  When  I  lost  my  first  ship,  a  pitcher  or 
two  of  punch  cured  my  tantrums.  I  have  haa  three  wives — enough 
acid  there  for  half  a  dozen,  Frank  —  and  when  my  first  wife,  who  luid 
bellows  strong  enough  to  hail  the  main-top  in  a  white  squall  —  when 
she  began  firing  her  heavy  metal  at  me,  I  gave  her  a  broadside  of 
punch,  steaming  hot;  then  boarded  her  in  the  smoke,  and  always 
made  her  strike  her  flag.  Plen^  of  spirit,  Frank,  for  both  of  us.  My 
second  rib  was  &t  and  lazy,  bluff  built  and  round,  like  a  Dutch  skip- 
per ;  nothing  roused  her  but  a  sup  of  punch.  Stir  it  up  well,  my  boy. 
The  third  and  last  was  young  and  spry,  and  followed  me  about  like  a 
tame  goat ;  could  n't  stand  that — so,  when  I  wanted  a  sly  cruise,  I  used 
to  bouse  up  her  jib  with  a  couple  of  horns,  and  then  sail  where  I 
pleased.  I  have  seen  three  of  them  go  down  —  how  many  more  there 
may  be,  I  can 't  say,  but  the  more  the  merrier  —  fill  up  my  tumbler  as 
full  as  you  can.  Punch  is  just  like  wedlock — mix  the  ingredients 
well-together,  And  you  make  very  pretty  tipple;  disproportion  the 
arrangement,  or  jumble  the  mixing,  and  the  opposite  tastes  appear. 
Too  much  sugar  cloys,  the  acid  sets  your  teeth  on  edge,  the  spirit 
affects  your  head,  or  you  get  the  water  on  your  brain.  Some  drink  it 
too  soon,  and  bum  their  mouths;  others  wait  till  it  is  cold,  and  all  the 
flavor  gone.' 

*  The  widow  over  the  way  seems  something  in  a  hurry  for  her 
second  drink,'  said  I,  taking  another  sip.  '  It  must  be  very  galling  to 
your  feelings — a  veteran  in  the  matrimonial  service  like  you  to  be 
beaten  by  a  raw  recruit' 

'  That 's  it — a  bum  boat,  a  scow  to  outsail  a  liner  1  —  it 's  more  than  I 
can  swallow,'  said  my  uncle,  emptying  his  tumbler. 

'  Your  laurels  are  stripped  from  your  brow,  certainly ;  and  jojx  must 
henceforth  wear  the  willow.  The  laugh  will  be  strong  against  you* 
lamafinid.' 
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'  Ay,  curse  them  1  How  they  will  chuckle  and  grin  on  the  wedding- 
day!' 

'  It  would  turn  the  laugh  on  your  side,  and  show  how  little  you  feel 
the  loss  of  the  widow,  if  you  could  hut  get  married  first/  said  I,  plump- 
ing in  my  long  shot. 

'  So  it  would,  Frank.     Right,  right ;  but  where  the  d am  I  to 

get  a  wife?  I  have  spliced  every  body  together  that  I  coukl  get  at. 
There  at  but  three  single  women  in  the  neighborhood  —  the  widow, 
Epsy,  and  the  yellow  girl  at  the  doctor's.' 

*  And  a  very  nice  girl  she  is,  too,'  said  I,  in  all  the  pertness  (tf  punch. 

'  Mix  me  another  pitcher,  you  amalgamating  swab,  and  don't  be  im- 
pudent. As  you  say  though,  if  I  could  but  sail  into  the  port  of  wedlock 
Defore  her,  it  would  be  a  great  victory.' 

*  The  only  thing  to  save  your  reputation,  uncle  — -  if  you  could  but  get 
some  one  to  have  you.  I  would  give  you  up  any  body  but  Epsy,  but 
really,  I  have  taken  so  strong  an  interest  in  her ' 

*  Epsy  ?  ay,  true  —  you  like  her,  eh  ?' 

'  How  could  I  help  it  ?  I  listened  with  delight  to  her  sweet  toned 
voice,  as  she  prattled  in  praise  of  my  dear  uncle.' 

*Ehl  what?  praise  me?' 

'  I  never  heara  a  woman  so  eloquent.  Indeed,  she  spoke  more  ten- 
derly about  you  than  I  approved ;  and  when  she  is  my  wife,  I  shall 
have  to  take  care  of  my  insmuating  uncle.' 

'  She  is  a  fine  frigate  —  rather  too  sharp  built  about  the  bows,  but 
with  a  clean  run  abdl.  She  wants  fresh  rigging,  though,  and  ought  to 
be  well  manned.' 

*  Ah,  uncle,  you  have  proved  your  love  in  giving  me  so  great  a 
prize  —  not  a  giddy  girl,  but  a  steady,  experienced  woman,  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  this  world's  wealth  to  justify  the  match.  A  prize  that  all  the 
young  fellows  of  her  day  have  been  unable  to  obtain.  Then  too,  how 
delightful  the  neighborhood  I  —  so  close  to  my  dear  uncle's  house.  Epsy 
tells  me  that  her  peach  orchard  joins  your  seven-acre  lot  If  you 
could  but  find  another  woman  as  desirable  as  Epsy,  and  be  married 
upon  the  same  day  with  your  too  happy  nephew,  what  a  glorious  quad- 
rangular batch  of  beatitude  we  should  form.' 

My  uncle  gave  the  burning  logs  a  kick  with  his  sound  leg,  and 
remained  for  some  minutes  in  quiet  cogitation.  I  knew  that  my  mtents 
were  thriving,  but  I  resolved  to  give  them  the  ctmp  de  grace. 

*  Epsy  tells  me  that  the  major  is  a  conceited  coxcomb,  and  oflTered  to 
back  his  chance  against  you  with  the  widow  at  two  to  one.  The  honor 
of  the  fiimily  is  positively  at  stake.  What  a  pity  that  there  is  no  single 
lady  of  your  acquaintance  in  the  neighbornood  —  and  the  time  is  so 
short,  too.' 

My  uncle  rose,  and  commenced  halting  up  and  down  the  room. 

*  Epsy  tells  me  that  the  widow  means  to  have  a  splendid  day  of  it 
She  says  that  this  is  the  first  wedding,  about  here,  for  six  years,  in  whi<^h 
you  have  not  been  concerned' 

This  was  a  clincher,  and  brought  him  up  all  standing,  as  he  would 
have  said.  He  stopped  right  opposite  to  me,  and  filling  up  my  tumbler, 
said,  in  a  low,  gentle  tone  of  voice :  '  Frank,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so 
smart  a  lad ;  I  never  heard  you  talk  so  well  befora  I  have  a  little 
commission  for  you  to  execute  in  New- York  —  some  private  business, 
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requiring  peculiar  address.  I  shall  get  your  despatches  ready  to  night, 
and  you  must  heave  and  away  by  day-break.  Finish  your  punch;  go 
down  and  see  your  pony  fed,  and  then  turn  into  your  hammock.' 

•  Go  to-morrow,  Sir  ?     But  Epsy,  my  dear  Epsy ' 

*  I  will  see  her  in  the  morning,  and  make  your  excuses.  You  will 
have  to  stop  at  New- York  for  a  couple  of  weeks ;  here 's  an  L  for  your 
expenses.  Do  not  leave  your  moormgs  there  till  I  write  to  you.  Good 
night :  get  your  traps  together,  and  1 41  meet  you  at  break&st  about 
eight  bells.' 

My  trip  to  New- York  was  to  take  a  letter  to  an  old  friend  of  my 
uncle ;  it  could  as  well  have  gone  by  post,  but  I  knew  his  meaning,  and 
was  but  too  glad  to  see  him  fidl  so  readily  into  my  trap. 

In  a  few  days  I  received  the  following  letter ; 

*  DxAR  Neprxw  :  I  have  just  turned  your  wife  that  was  to  have  been  into  vour  aunt 
that  ia  —  I  bee  your  pardon  for  marrying  your  intended  without  letting  you  Know,  but 
as  you  said,  the  honor  of  the  family  was  concerned.  We  were  aplicea  together  more 
than  ten  nunutes  before  the  widow  and  her  chum,  so  the  maior  dia  not  take  precedence 
of  the  captain.  Old  Joe  fired  the  pattereroes  and  gave  the  bunting  a  fly.  I  had  ship's 
allowance  on  the  lawn  for  all  who  liked  to  stoo  in ;  and  black  Sam  came  down  with 
his  buffle,  and  kept  tootle-looing:  all  day.  We  orove  the  enem  v  away  before  dinner.  I 
never  shall  forget  their  la»ks  as  they  galloped  offl  I  will  bet  drinics  thev  quarrelled  before 
bed-time.  I  should  have  liked  you  tonave  been  there,  but  it  would  not  nave  been  decent. 
Do  not  be  dull ;  I  will  pick  you  a  rib  before  long.  Cruise  about  till  my  honey-moon  is 
over ;  and  then  let  me  see  you  a^ain.  I  have  enclosed  something  for  a  new  outfit,  and 
your  aunt  sends  her  love,  and  thmks  you  had  better  go  and  see  your  mother.  Your 
affectionate  uncle,  j^„  Spiigos.' 

Have  I  not  reason  to  bless  the  operant  powers  of  mt  first  punch? 

N.  B. 


WOMAN. 

Thx  world  has  had  its  mysteries  —  but  none 

More  strange  than  this  sweet  riddle.    From  the  hour 

When  she  broke  on  the  bowers  of  Paradise, 

All  lustre  and  all  loveliness,  the  earth 

Has  had  at  once  its  wonder  and  its  wo ! 

Nature  assum'd  new  beauty  when  she  came. 

And  through  Creation's  eaiden  there  went  forth 

A  crowning  creature  mid  its  countless  flowers. 

To  Man,  the  monarch  of  the  eaith  he  tiod, 

Great,  yet  disconsolate,  amid  his  home. 

She  came  like  Mercy,  robed  beyond  all  dreams, 

In  such  unvision'd  mastery  of  form  — 

With  brow  so  presnant  with  divinity  — 

With  eye  so  lumif  d  from  its  god-like  fount  — 

With  tongue  so  ansel-toned,  and  voiced  like  lyres  — 

In  everyming,  so  diisel'd  like  the  woik 

Of  some  Heav'n'-guided  sculptor,  that  she  sat, 

At  once  the  guanOan  and  the  joy  of  man, 

Bound  to  his  leaping  heart ! 

The  yean  went  on. 
She  met  temptation  mid  her  home  of  bloom. 
She  Usten'd  —  and  she  fell!    A  wUderness 
Seem'd  closing  round  them  in  great  shadow.    Song 
Was  lost  in  discord  —  and  a  poisonous  breath 
Went  up  from  the  black  weeos  that  crush'd  the  flowers  I 

Then  Time  went  hand  in  hand  with  Trial    Death, 
Commissioned  on  black  pinioi^  by  each  door 
Swoop*d  with  his  midnight  wmg.    No  summons  there 
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Was  left  unanswered —but  with  faint  white  lip, 
The  passing  victims  whispered  — '  We  are  here  V 

A  change  went  o'er  the  world — and  Man  was  changed. 
His  monarchy  was  lost  —  his  sceptre  gone  — 
His  empire,  tnat  of  old  he  swav^d  alone, 
Thenceforth  divided  with  the  tninf  he  spum'd. 
Reason,  that  erst  in  him  confess'dher  throne, 
Found  new  abiding-place,  and  Man  beheld 
Matter  triumphant  nval  of  the  Mind. 

Tet  Woman  fell  not.  like  some  stricken  star, 

Forever  from  her  spnere.    She  traveled  yet 

On  the  same  pilgnmage,  and  shared  with  Man 

His  greatness  and  his  curse.    She  bode  with  him 

In  beautiful  fidelity,  though  once 

To  her  own  soul  unfaithful.    She  abode. 

With  Beauty  yet  like  morning  on  her  brow, 

Andjoyanceon  her  lips.    With  Mercy  yet, 

She  walked  beneath  the  roo&  of  weary  men, 

Smooth'd  the  low  couch  of  sickness —  and  unbowed, 

Clos'd  on  the  reeking  path  of  pestilence. 

With  step  unfaltering,  where  he  who  once 

Rode  as  creation's  lord  earth's  battle-field, 

And  launch'd  on  seas  of  blood  for  victory. 

Had  paled  with  fear  —  or  stretched  with  quivejlng  hand 

The  orug  he  dared  extend  to  misery  I 

How  the  years  sped,  and  what  dim  centuries 

Left  like  a  seal  on  Woman's  destiny, 

Gray  history  tells.    The  mem'ry  of  young  days, 

When  in  unsham'd  dependency  she  sat. 

At  once  the  srace  and  glory  of  his  bower, 

Close  to  the  heart  of  Man,  now  pass'd  away 

Before  new  aspirations.    Urown  and  throne 

No  lonser  closed  the  vista  of  her  dreams, 

But  both  were  hers.    She  heard  deep  vbices  call, 

And  saw  hands  beckon  her  to  royalty ; 

And  she  became  the  ruler  of  great  lands, 

And  saw  men  bow  to  her,  as  to  old  kings 

That  she  had  heard  of —  till  she  felt  a  power 

Was  in  her  that  she  knew  not  till  that  time : 

And  with  the  consciousness  came  a  new  hope. 

And  a  new  struggle  -^  and  she  turned  from  tears, 

And  all  that  m»fe  her  beautiful,  to  try 

A  rivalry  with  Man  in  all  that  made 

Man  aught  but  an  immortal !  She  would  dare 

To  dally  with  those  sterner  elements. 

In  which  the  Tyrant  oft  has  sunk  the  Man, 

Or  Man,  like  ideot,  disgraced  his  power.. 

She  rul'd  —  and  empires  trembled.    Her  command 
Was  louder  than  the  world  had  thought  to  bear, 
From  one  whose  voice  was  fiishion'a  to  the  tones 
Of  Nature's  melting  melodies.    It  rose. 
Till  its  sound  startled  Uke  the  trumpet-olast, 
And  the  heart  guak'd  to  hear.    She  could  command 
Like  despot  when  his  qnrit  is  unrein'd, 
And  every  light  of  Mercy  has  gone  out 
That  should  shine  o'er  his  people. 

Other  lands 
Beheld  her  in  yet  sterner  vassalajgie 
To  passion  and  its  power.    Ambition  rode^ 
A  victor^  through  the  vast  world  of  her  heart, 
Stranghng  each  blessed  fountain  at  its  head, 
Or  darning  streams  with  poison  as  they  flowed, 
And  giving  to  dim  waste  that  wondrous  soil, 
So  brautinil  in  fruitage  and  in  bloom. 
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She  sather'd,  as  a  1>aniier.  beneath  hebn, 

The  n>ck8  that  were  her  gloryi  and  with  phmia 

Tossing  with  charger's  mane  to  battle-wind, 

Led  on  to  victory,  in  the  thundeiinc  van 

Of  great  o'ershadowing  aimies.    'Ae  red  sword 

Wav'd  in  the  mail'd  white  hand,  that  scarce  could  grasp 

Its  ponderous  hilt,  as  some  wild  meteor  blad& 

Swung  by  the  wanior  through  his  muik v  field. 

Men  fSllow'd  her,  as  a  grsat  captain,  forth  — 

Not  on  some  errand,  where  the  heart  led  oil 

But  where  the  spirit,  black  as  demon's  urg'd 

On  hellish  raisabn  to  its  grave  of  blood  I 

And  such  was  Woman,  as  she  left  the  sky ! 
And  such  did  she  become.    The  veil  that  rose, 
As  the  years  swept  it,  from  the  struggbng  mind, 
Betray'd  to  her  her  sorrow  and  her  power! 

Tet  did  she  see  idolatry.    The  Spell 

Was  round  her  like  an  atmosphere  —  and  Man 

Could  not  but  wonhip,  thougn  the  idol,  then. 

Had  pas8*d  from  its  nrst  lovilinesB.    But  stifl, 

Hie  charm  was  not  unearthly.    There  were  gems 

From  no  Golconda  of  the  spirit  —  but 

A  baser  jewelry  that  Ijghtea  her, 

And  drew  Man  to  his  bondage.    Hie  quick  fire 

Of  an  unnatural  beauty,  and  the  flash 

Of  passion,  in  some  splendid  rivalry — 

Hie  fascination  of  a  lifht,  whose  blase 

Is  bom  of  fashion,  ana  with  fashion  dies, 

Then  made^  and  make  Man's  wonhip. 

O,  if  note 
Woman  would  lift  the  noble  wand  ahe  bore^ 
Once  so  transcendant^ —  and  which  still  she  weais^ 
Half-hidden,  though  not  poweriees  —  and  again 
Wave  in  its  magic  jwwer  o'er  pilgrim  Man, 
How  would  she  win  him  from  apostacy, 
Lure  back  the  world  from  its  dmi  path  to  wo, 
And  open  a  new  Eden  on  our  yean  I 
OamMif,  (Mm$9^  Fekntmrf,  l«»-  Gksntills  Mbllbm. 
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On  a  vacant  shelf  of  my  library,  among  pictoros,  relics,  etc.,  —  (for  I 
affect  veriu,) — removed  frcHoi  intrusive  hands,  and  sacred  from  profiine 
eyes,  lieth  a  not  portly,  yet  natheless  not  altogether  thin  quarto,  in  sad- 
colored  bindinff,  bearing  stamped  in  letters  of  gold  on  its  cover,  this 
inscription  — '  Mt  Wife's  Book.'  Its  pages  are  ^e  records  of  pass- 
ing thoughts,  incidents,  and  experiences,  some  sad  and  some  merry, 
occurring  to,  and  coming  under  tne  observation  o£  a  quiet,  and  hitherto, 
I  trow,  unambitious  pair  —  *  my  wife  and  me.'  Neither  hath  fiction,  the 
diversion  of  an  occasional  idle  hour,  been  altogether  wanting.  Al- 
though undesigned,  and  it  majjr  be  little  fit  for  the  pemsal  of  that  great 
Fadladeen,  the  public,  a  certain  mania  to  see  mjrself  in  print,  which 
hath  suddenly  possessed  my  spini,  induceth  me  to  transcribe,  with 
slight  alterations,  the  opening  aniele  of  the  above-mentioiied  volume — 
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the  first  (and  perhaps  the  last)  of  those  desultory  productions  which 
will  ever  meet  the  puUic  eye. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    BU&N8. 

Half  a  century  has  scarcely  elansed  since  Rohert  Bums,  the  great 

Siet  of  Scotland,  closed  his  hrilliant,  out  restless  and  unfortunate  career, 
e  died  at  the  early  n^e  of  thirty-eight,  and  there  are  those  yet  living, 
who  were  the  companions  of  his  early  life,  who  were  fiuniiiar  with  tM 
scenes  and  incidents  which  called  forth,  and  were  immortalized  in,  his 
▼erse.  Their  number  is  but  few,  an4  death  is  fast  thinning  the  gray- 
haired  band:  but  which  of  these  aged  men  is  there,  whose  eye  will 
not  rekindle  with  the  fires  of  youth,  at  the  name  of  Bums  ?  Which  of 
them  will  not  grow  garrulous  in  recounting  anecdotes  of 

the  sweetest  bard 


That  ever  breathed  the  soothing  strain  I' 


American  traveler,  (the   lamented  Carter,)  gives  a  vivid 
^e  of  this,  in  his  description  of  an  interview  with  *  Davie,'  the 


An 
instance 

brother  poet,  to  whom  Bums  addressed  a  well  known  oda  Others 
there  are — and  some  have  joined  the  tide  of  trans-atlantic  emigration, 
carrying  to  the  new  world  fervid  recollections  of  scenes  shared  *  lang 
syne'  with  the  departed  bard  There  is  something  touching  in  that 
enthusiasm  with  which  even  the  most  inconsiderable  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  name  and  memory  are  so  lonf  cherished,  and  are  now 
so  fondly  imd  minutely  narrated.  Say  not  that  the  unimportant  com- 
mon-places of  life,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  borrow  no  mterest  from 
their  association  with  the  recollection  of  the  glorious  dead!  Even  a 
leaf  which  has  Mraved  on  the  ilexes  of  Pausilippo  over  the  lowly  mau- 
soleum of  Virgil,  is  a  consecrated  relic.  The  prolix  and  oftentimes 
really  trivial  personal  anecdotes  of  a  Boswell  are  read,  and  read  with 
interest,  while  cotemporary  productions,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
*  standards'  in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature,  are  no 
longer  taken  from  the  dusty  shelf: 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  to  have  been 
long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  one  who  was  the  early  friend  and 
associate  of  Robert  Bums  —  the  sharer  with  him  in  many  a  youthful 
frolic  —  and  in  after  years,  until '  seas  between  them  braid  had  roared,' 

his  confidant  and  steady  correspondent.     Bums  and  K were  bom 

near  each  other,  in  Ayrshire  ;  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  ;  and  their 
situation  and  prospects  in  life  were  similar.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
octogenarian  survivor  for  some  interesting  recollections,  and  several 
anecdotes  of  his  illustrious  friend,  which  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  We  shall  present  them  as  they  occur  to  us,  without  any 
studied  reference  to  chronological  order. 

Bums  was  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  frame  whose  more  mas- 
culine than  graceful  proportions  told  of  early  toil  and  hardships.  His 
bodily  strength  was  great,  and  he  had  few  competitors  in  the  athletic 

exercises  of  the  fiela.     *He  could  plough  mair,'  says  K ,  'in  a 

day,  than  ony  twa  in  the  parish,'  — and  it  was  in  guiding  this  anything 
but  poetical  instrument,  that  he  found  his  favorite  and  happiest  moments 
for  composition.    '  The  poetic  genius  of  my  country,'  lie  says  in  his 
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dedication  to  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  '  found  me,  as  the  prophetic  hard 
Elijah  did  Elisha — at  the  plough^  and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle 
over  me.'  Bums's  features  were  coarse,  though  pleasing,  and  their 
expression  was  open  and  nohle.  But  the  principal  cnarm  of  his  coun- 
tenance centered  in  the  brilliant  and  speaking  eye.  His  powers  of 
conversation,  when  he  chose  to  exercise  them,  were  of  the  most  striking 
cast  His  eye — his  finely-modulated  voice — his  enunciation,  aU 
energy  and  eloquence — his  copious  command  of  language — and 
above  all,  the  genius  flashing  through  every  word  and  sentence,  rivetted 
admiration. 

His  early  youth,  though  sufficiently  interesting,  exhibiting  as  it  does, 
the  fitful  but  certain  gleamings  of  his  future  genius,  occasionally  burst- 
ing through  that  dark  cloud  of  misfortune  and  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment which  so  constantly  brooded  over  his  fiither's  fiunily,  has  never* 
theless  been  too  often  and  minutely  described—^ is  too  well  known,  to 
require  narration.  Any  thing  like  a  connected  biography,  too,  is 
foreign  from  the  object  of  this  sketch. 

Bums  began  to  write,  or  rather  compose  poetry,  early.     Love  first 

called  forth  his  song.     He  was  always,  says  K ,  in  love,  and  he 

did  not,  in  all  instances,  evince  much  taste  in  his  choice  of  objects. 
'  Some  o'  his  sweetest  sangs,'  in  the  language  of  my  informant,  *  were 
addressed  to  raw  Scotch  lasses,  ye  wad  never  dream  o'  admiring.'  A 
few  weeks  usually  sufficed  to  dethrone  the  reigning  empress  of  a  heart 
ordinarily  as  fickle  as  it  was  susceptible :  but  the  warm  temperament 
of  the  poet  admitted  of  no  interregnum.  Mr.  Sillar  (David  Sillar,  of 
Ayr,  the  '  Davie'  of  our  poet,)  complains  that  he  ^  could  never  take  a 
walk  with  his  friend,  but  Robin  would  chase  away  after  the  first  lassie 
who  chanced  to  cross  their  path  —  he  would  approach  and  enter  into 
conversation  with  her,  although  a  perfect  stranger;'  —  and  if  she 
ehaaeed  to  be  a  'sonsie.maid,'  the  next  day  invariably  found  him 

'  a  lover, 


Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress^  eye-brow.' 

It  was  the  poet's  ill  fortune  to  embroil  himself  in  the  outset,  with  the 
rigid  and  powerful  church  of  Scotland,  which  is  rarely,  we  suspect, 
accused  of  permitting  its  spiritual  thunders  to  slumber  against  real  or 
reputed  foes.  The  dreadful  (in  Scotland)  cry  of  '  heretic'  was  raised 
against  him,  and  it  followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  quarrel  originated 
in  the  publication  of  the  *  Holy  Fair.'  This  was  soon  after  followed  by 
•  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,'  which  exasperated  a  portion  of  the  church  and 
clergy  to  the  utmost.  The  occasion  of  this  humorous  production 
was  as  follows. 

Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.,  clerk,  a  resident  of  Ayr,  (who  is  often  allu- 
ded to  in  the  letters  and  poems  of  Bums,  and  to  whom,  as  every  reader 
will  recollect,  the  *  Dedication'  is  addressed,)  was  the  patron  and  bene- 
&ctor  of  the  poor  and  unbefriendod  bard.  This  gentleman  inadver- 
tantly set  a  vagrant,  who  begged  alms  of  him,  laboring  in  his  kail- 
patch  on  the  Sabbath.  The  zealous  descendants  of  the  Covenanters 
were  struck  with  horror  at  this  unusual  spectacle,  as  they  flocked  to 
kirk,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  stoned  furiously  out  of  the  enclosure. 
Hamilton's  wife  bore  him  a  child  soon  after  this  event,  and  the  Kirk, 
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in  remembrance  of  his  unintentional  transgression,  refused  to  permit  it 
to  be  christened.  Hamilton  appealed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  and 
was  heard  before  that  body  by  his  counsel,  Robert  Aiken,  Esq.  His 
most  officious  opposer  in  the  Kirk,  had  been  one  William  Fisher,  the 
original  of  *  Holy  Willie.'  The  manner  in  which  Aiken  discharged 
his  trust,  will  be  found  alluded  to,  with  more  nerve  than  delicacy,  in 
some  of  the  closing  stanzas  of  the  '  Prayer.'  The  Presbytery  finally 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  inferior  tribunal.     It  was  soon  after  this, 

that  K ,  who  now  lived  in  a  difierent  parish  from  Bums,  received  a 

letter  from  him,  enclosing  *  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,'  with  a  request  to 
tiy  its  efiicacy  on  its  immortalized  subject.  '  I  was  na  slow  in  com- 
plying, as  ye  will  readily  guess,'  says  K .     Fisher,  though  of  an 

exterior  fiilly  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  John  Knox,  had,  nevertheless, 
(and  what  Scotchman  has  not  ?)  a  sly  f  enchant  for  the  humorous,  and 
on  being  informed  by  K that  he  had  a  '  bit  o'  satire'  on  a  distin- 
guished churchman,  readily  consented  to  hear  it.  The  condition  was 
moreover  exacted  from  him  beforehand,  that  he  should  hear  it  through, 
and  without  speaking.  Willie's  eyes  sparkled  with  glee  as  the  nrst 
stanzas  were  read  off,  and  as  *  in  spite  of  grace,  a  certain  leaven  of  the 
carnal  heart'  (in  such  phraseology  as  Holie  Willie  himself  would  ex- 
press it,)  prevented  him  from  looking  with  fain  certainly !  on  the 
anticipated  writhings  of  some  perhaps  prominent,  nay  more,  perhaps 
rival  brother.  But  certain  allusions,  better  understood,  soon  cnanged 
the  tenor  of  his  cogitations.  At  the  seventh  stanza,  *  That  blackguard 
Bums  I'  roared  out  the  enraged  dignitary  of  the  Kirk.     *  Remember 

your  promise.  Elder  Fisher,'  quoth   K .     At  the  eighth,  poor 

Willie  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  rushed  from  the  room,  frantically 
exclaiming,  ^  That  blackguard  Bums !  —  he  '11  go  to  hell  — he  '11  go 
to  hell!" 

This  hair-brained  exploit  of  the  poet  and  his  *  crony,'  exposed  the 
former  to  the  deep  and  abiding  displeasure  of  the  Kirk.  An  indiscre- 
tion soon  brought  him,  as  he  expresses  it,  '  within  point-blank  range 
of  their  heaviest  metal ;'  and  in  narrating  it,  we  come  to  one  of  the 
most  painfully-interesting  epochs  of  his  life.  Bums,  now  in  his  twenty- 
third,  or  twenty-fourth  year,  if  we  recollect  aright,  cultivated  a  &rm 
(Mossgiel)  in  connexion  with  his  younger  brother  Gilbert.  His  visits 
to  Mauchline  made  him  acquainted  with  Miss  Jean  Armor,  his  future 
wife,  who,  though  the  daughter  of  a  poor  tailor,  in  an  obscure  Scotch 
village,  united  personal  charms  to  inteUigence  and  virtues,  which, 
polished  by  subsequent  intercourse  with  society,  rendered  her  —  not  the 
ever-recurring  cause  of  that  blush  of  intense  mortification  too  oflen 
felt  by  the  husband  who  has  been  successful  in  elevating  himself  and 
his  partner  above  their  native  sphere,  without  being  able  to  infuse  into 
his  bourgeois  alter  ego  sentiments  and  manners  corresponding  with  the 
change  —  but  the  accomplished  and  elevated  woman,  who  was  the 
source  of  vanity  to  Bums  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame.  A  tear  suf- 
fuses the  eye,  as  we  recollect  how  recently  the  grave  has  closed  over 
this  amiable  and  lovely  woman !  In  the  true  tone  of  European  society, 
John  Armor,  the  humble  tailor,  scorned  an  alliance  with  the  pennyless 
cotter.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  perhaps  this  venal  consideration 
was  only  auxiliary  in  his  mind  to  that  of  our  bard's  notorious  unsuc^ 
cessfiilness  in  every  branch  of  business,  and  by  his  ill  reputation  with 
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the  church.  Bums's  mtimacy  with  Jean  heing  discoYered,  he  was 
refused  the  house.  He  took  adyantage,  however,  of  a  custom  at  that 
time  prevailing  among  those  of  his  own  rank  in  Scotland,  to  have  occa- 
sional interviews  with  Miss  Armor,  in  the  little  inn  of  Mauchline, 

where,  says  K ,  *  the  laddie  wad  gang,  and  then  send  for  the  lassie 

to  come  and  be  courted  V     K was  their  mutual  confidant,  and  as 

their  intercourse  hecame  more  watched,  and  consequently  less  frequent, 
was  often  the  hearer  of  their  messages,  and  arraneed  their  stolen  mter- 
views.  A  clandestine,  though  strictly  legal  marnage,  took  place.  We 
can  scarcely  appreciate  that  state  of  society,  the  motives  of  mterest,  or 
the  deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  person  or  character  of  Bums,  which 
should  have  induced  a  respectable  Scotch  mechanic  to  prefer  the  open 
inBimy  of  a  beloved  daughter,  to  acknowledging  the  marriage  of  that 
daughter  with  our  poet — yet  so  it  was.  The  flinty-hearted  old  man 
persisted,  even  then,  in  refusing  Bums  those  natural  and  legal  rights, 

which  his  poverty  left  him  in  no  condition  to  enforce.     K ^  acting 

as  the  travelling  agent  of  a  large  mercantile  house,  oflen  pawed  Mossgiei 
On  one  of  these  occasions  (soon  after  Mrs.  Bums'  illness)  he  became  the 
bearer  of  a  present  from  the  poet  to  his  wife.  Although,  in  selecting 
his  gif^  Bums  might  have  had  his  eye,  in  some  measure,  on  dame 
Armor,  what  a  shock  will  the  nerves  of  some  of  our  modem  Sir 
Piercie  Shaftons  receive,  when  informed  that  this  'true-love  token' 
consisted  of  a  bag  stuffed  with  cheese,  butter,  and  garden  vegetables ! 

and,  says  K ,  '  none  o'  the  lightest,  as  my  nag  Colin  could  testify.' 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Armor's,  and  his  errand  known,  K experienced  a 

not  very  gentle  reception  from  the  mistress  of  the  domicil,  but  *  honest 
John  smelled  the  kail,  and  determined  to  be  magnanimous  for  ance.' 
When  admitted  to  the  desired  interview,  he  found  the  young  mother, 
with  her  two  sons,*  confined  to  her  bed  in  an  upper  apartment.     Bums 

had  followed  K unperceived.     K sa3r8  he  *  had  na  been  there 

aboon  ten  minutes,  when  he  heard  a  scrambling  on  the  stairs,  and  och  I 
sic  a  screaming  1'  when  Bums  burst  into  the  room,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
lady  of  the  mansion,  who  was  as  closely  followed  by  ner  infuriated 
husband.  Bums  flew  to  the  bed,  and  '  putting  his  face  to  Jean's,  and 
sine  to  each  of  the  wee  bairns,  wept  like  ony  child ;  and,  och  1  had  ye 
been  there,  ye'r  heart  would  hae  burst,  as  mme  did  I'  Incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  the  parents,  whose  minds  were  warped  and  narrowed  by 
prejudice,  and  whose  bosoms  were  chilled  by  a  miscalculating  selfish- 
ness, remained  inexorable;  and  the  sobs  of  the  heart-broken  pair  were 
strangely  interrupted  with  vociferation  and  angry  invective !  As  a  last 
appeal  to  their  generosity,  Bums  surrendered  the  documentary  evidence 
of  his  marriage,  which,  strange  to  tell,  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  forth- 
with consigned  to  the  flames.  Nothing  now  intervened  between  him 
and  that  stem  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  to  which  he  had  rendered  himself 
so  obnoxious,  and  the  long-gathering  storm  burst  on  his  shelterless 
head. 

But  in  the  very  extremity  of  his  despair,  and  when  he  was  about  to 
fly  into  exile,  to  escape  his  persecutors,  a  better  day  was  dawning  on  his 
fortunes.     The  publication  of  a  little  volume  of  Uie  poems  he  had  then 

*  One  of  these  soiu^  we  beUeve^  is  now  dead,  snd  the  other  a  midshipman  in  the 
'  Navy. 
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written,  opened  the  brilliant  career  which  awaited  him.  We  need  not 
follow  him.  John  Armor  was  one  of  the  firgt  to  diacoYor  and  to  acknbw- 
ledge  the  change  I 


Ws  omit,  for  fear  of  taxing  the  patience  of  the  reader,  the  remaining 
anecdotes  of  our  bard,  contamed  m  *  My  Wife's  Book.'  We  cannot 
resist  the  4emptation,  however,  of  subjoining  a  single  specimen  of  the 
mischievous  waggery  of  those  times,  illustrated  in  the  instance  of  one 
of  Bums's  mad-cap  associates.  The  poem  will  readily  be  called  to 
mind,  commencing : 

'  O  rough,  rude,  readv-witted  R^*****, 
The  wale  o'  cocks  tor  ilin  and  drinkin*  I 
Thera^s  nurny  godly  folks  are  thinkin' 

Your  dreama  and  tricks 
Will  send  you,  Korah-like,  a  sinkin' 

Straught  to  aukl  Nick's.' 

This  anonymous  hero  was  John  Rainkin,  of  Eddymil-hill,*  a  decayed 
Highland  gentleman.  The  *  dreanC  alludes  to  the  following  circum- 
stance. Rainkin,  and  a  neighbour  of  his,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  were  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  dming  with  each  other.  This  gave  great 
scandal  to  a  portion  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  parishioners,  and  in  an 
especial  manner  to  John  Hogg,  a  presiding  eider,  who  clamored  so 
loudly  on  the  subject,  that  it  caused  Mr.  Shaw  considerable  annoyance, 
and  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Rainkin  himself  This  latter  '  was 
a  chiel  wha  ne'er  forgot  a  day  ow'd  in  hairst.'  It  so  happened,  soon 
after  the  occurrences  of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  Elder  Ho&^g  being 
on  his  way  to  a  session  of  the  Presbytery,  passed  Rainkin' s  cbor  near 
the  hour  of  noon.  The  latter,  accosting  him  with  great  urbanity, 
invited  him  to  dismount  and  dine  with  him.  The  day  was  '  raw  and 
gust]^ — the  condescension  highly  flattering — ana  altogether  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Hogg  was  treated  with  much 
ceremony  during  dinner,  and  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  a  foaming 
tankard  of  hot  punch  placed  before  him,  as  well  as  his  host,  the  poor 
man  could  not  find  it  m  his  heart  to  say  no.  He  attempted  to  silence 
his  scruples,  however,  or  rather  to  weaken  them,  by  weakening  his 
punch.  This  contingency  had  been  provided  for  by  his  mischievous 
entertainer,  and  the  smoking  urn  discharged  into  his  goblet — not 
water,  certainly — but  an  additional  supply  of  the  stimulating  beverage. 
The  fraud  was  efTectually  concealed  by  a  plentifi^l  admixture  of  sugar, 
administered  by  the  officious  hand  of  Rainkin.  The  parties  rapidly 
became  jocund,  and  our  hero,  like  him  of  Kirk  AUoway  memory,  soon 
grew 


Glorio 


iU& 

w!' 
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The  goblets  were  replenished-^ and  an  hour  found  poor  John  Hogg 
in  a  truly  twinish  plight,  stretched  under  the  tabla  Rainkin  then 
ordered  lus  servants  to  place  him  on  a  wheel-barrow,  and  to  deliver  their 
burthen  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  *  as  a  present  of  pork  from  their  mas* 

-t—       —  I  lllllll  ■■!-  -■■-■■■_        II-  --.—  .-^ ^-  -_ ^^ 

•  Familiar  with  sums  of  these  atmes  orally  alone^  we  ahall  doubtless  fidl  into  some 
orthographical  errors. 
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ter.'  Rainkin  made  the  affair  the  subject  of  some  burlesque  verses, 
where  he  dreamed  the  fiicts  we  have  narrated.  *  Maister  Hogg  gave 
na  ane  ony  trouble  after  that/  laconically  remarked  our  informant, 
as  he  finished  his  narration  of  the  occurrence.  H.  S.  R. 
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'I  WMM  i»  the  haa  of  the  awUe,  diaytoed  m  a  brpw,  from  the  wild  ■horei of  Skia— fli.  Mj  fmr* 
poM  wu  to  have  pluaged  my  dirh  in  the  body  of  the  ITAuley  with  the  bloody  hand,  before  whom  oor 
race  tremble* :  bat  I  taw  Anaot  Lyie,  etrea  when  my  hand  was  oa  the  hilt  of  my  daf far.  She 
tooched  her  clalrahach  to  a  aoDf  of  the  ChiMrea  of  the  Miet.  The  woods  in  which  we  had  dwelt 
pleammtly  niatled  their  freen  leaTca  in  the  Mnf.  and  oar  streams  were  there  with  the  sonadof  all 
iheir  wtian.    The  fraataina  of  nuae  eyes  were  opened,  aad  the  hoor  of  rerenfe  peased  away.' 

LsaBMO  or  Moi 


I  STOOD,  haiper-clad,  in  the  proud  castle  halL 
And  loiid  was  the  clatter  of  arms  on  the  wall — 
Dark,  dark  grew  mv  brow^  for  the  ^een  of  their  blades 
Was  dim  wim  the  blood  of  oor  old  men  and  maids. 


The  scoorge  of  my  people,  the  Red-Hand,  was  near, 
And  I  said  to  myself^  with  a  heart  reft  of  fear^ 
'  Shall  a  foeman  oe  safe  while  a  Son  of  the  Hist 
Wears  the  dirk  of  his  ancestors  chained  to  his  wiisti' 

in. 

'  Shall  terror  the  veins  of  the  fatherless  fireeie 
While  the  bay  of  the  black  hound  comes  down  with  the hneaet 
Shall  our  hearth  stones  be  roofless,  and  Ranald  forget 
In  the  blood  of  the  monster  to  caned  the  debt  T 

IT. 

'  No,  no ! — by  the  bones  of  our  slain  I  have  sworn 
Ere  nifffat-fiw  the  Laird  for  his  brother  shall  mourn : 
With  the  slaughter  of  kinsmen  his  tartan  is  red, 
And  the  plumes  of  our  chief  grace  his  bonneted  head.* 


Toward  the  weaponless  slajrer  I  made  but  one  stnde> 
With  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  dirk  by  my  sid&  . 
When  thrilling  mv  heart  to  its  innermost  cell 
On  mine  ear  a  wild  burst  of  sweet  melody  felL 

▼X. 

At  length  my  i^ce  rested  on  Annot  the  foir, 
Whose  smile  vies  in  bri^tness  the  gold  of  her  hair; 
To  a  song  of  our  race  her  light  clairshach  was  strung. 
And,  bedewing  my  chedL,  fell  the  tear  while  she  sung. 

TIL 

I  saw  our  own  streams  glide  in  beantjr  along, 
And  the  voice  of  their  waten  I  heard  in  the  song ; 
The  rustle  of  leaves  and  wild  carol  of  bird, 
In  glens  where  my  fore&thers  slumber,  I  heard. 


My  hand  the  dark  hilt  <)f  Itiy  weapon  fonook, 

For  my  frame  Iflte  an  aftDcoi  with  sorrowing  shook, 

And  my  childhood  came^ack  with  its  innocent  shout, 

While  the  fire  of  revenue  in  my  boaom  went  out.  >«'     • 

J»mh  (fl-  W  FMkrwmrft  18W.  W.  B.  C.  HMllBti. 
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AN   EXECUTION  AT   SEA. 

A    BKBTCH. 


'  A  MAN  may  smiley  and  smile  —  and  be  a  nUain  BtilL' 

Ws  sometimes  meet,  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  with  those  who' 
either  from  envy  or  malice,  secretly  endeavor  to  injure  others,  on 
whom  they  bestow  personally  all  the  attention  and  kindness  that  friend- 
ship could  expect  or  receive.  Such  characters  are  contemptible  enough ; 
yet  such  there  are — and  compared  to  them,  the  highway-robber  is 
generous  and  noble.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  roeak  of  these  craven 
creatures,  when  I  made  the  foregoing  quotation.  I  was  thinking  of  one 
who  proved  at  last  a  murderer,  without  any  previous  phrenological 
signs  —  who  was  of  &ir  proportions,  and  possessed  neither  a  bad  coun- 
tenance, nor  a  surly  disposition. 

In  the  year  18  — ,  the  good  United  States'  Frigate   B left 

Pk3rta,  the  port  of  Puhra,  for  Callao.  For  several  days,  we  were  em- 
ployed beating  up  along  the  land,  acainst  a  head  wind  and  current 
From  the  snow-capt  Andes  the  fresh  breeze  swept  down  across  the 
valley  and  over  the  sea,  cold  and  bitter.  We  made  but  little  progress 
on  our  voyage,  and  the  commodore  concluded  to  adopt  the  usual  method 
of  vessels  bound  to  windward,  along  the  Western  coast  of  South 
America ;  that  is,  to  stand  to  the  Southward  and  Westward,  until  yon 
reach  the  variables,  or  make  the  latitude  of  your  destined  port.  We 
had  reached  the  variables  —  we  had  run  our  latitude :  the  wind  heing 
fiivorable,  we  tacked  ship,  and  were  standing  in  for  land  and  '  Old 
Callao'  —  elated  with  the  idea  of  visiting  even  that  miserable  place 
once  more :  not  that  we  anticipated  any  enjoyment  ashore,  but  letters 
from  our  fiir  distant  homes  must  certainly  have  arrived  during  our  late 
absence  on  a  cruise  to  leeward. 

The  sun  had  passed  meridian,  and  the  fine  breeze  of  the  morning 
was  fiist  dying  away.  Hoiir  after  hour  of  the  afternoon  seemed  to  hang 
heavy  on  us  —  for  the  smile  of  hope  which  brightened  the  countenance  of 
each  while  the  breeze  lasted,  was  gone.  At  last  the  sun  went  down, 
in  clouded  but  glorious  majesty,  and  was  lost  in  the  embrace  of  ocean. 
The  breeze  left  us  with  the  sun  —  our  ship  was  rolling  uneasily  in  a 
sea-way  —  her  sails  hanging  idly  from  the  yards,  and  flapping  mourn- 
fully against  her  masts.  She  seemed  a  croaking  bird  of  ill  omen  on 
the  wide  waste  of  waters.  Darkness  prevailed  —  cloud  after  cloud  was 
gatherinfif  above — no  breeze  came  to  gladden  us  —  no  moon  to  cheer : 
all  was  thick  and  quiet  gloom.  It  was  midnight  —  the  watch  had  been 
relieved  and  mustered  — junior  officers  were  pacing  the  deck  —  men 
sitting  in  groups  at  their  stations  —  the  lieutenant  of  the  deck 
on  tne  arm-chest  feeling  for  a  breeze  —  and  the  old  quarter-master 
at  the  conn  occasionally  hinting,  as  he  turned  his  quid  —  looking 
around,  and  ^lancinc;'  at  the  binnade —  that  a  breeze  from  the  South'ard 
and  Westward  would  spring  up  before  morning.  Jacko  (the  monkey) 
had  found  a  safe  retreat,  and  the  poultry  were  undisturbed.  All  save 
the  tigress  seemed  inclined  to  repose.  She  (the  varmint  I)  was  taking 
her  usual  excursion  among  the  after-guard.  Now  and  then  you 
might  hear  the  exclamation, '  Here  comes  ike  bloody  iiger^catP  *  Thus 
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we  lay,  languidly  rolling  on  the  lazy  swells,  in  a  calm — a  dead  calm. 
Better  that  the  winds  were  piping  loud,  than  one  of  those  dull,  heavy 
cai'as 

is  ihere  then  no  hope  of  a  breeze  1  I  would  rather  be  reefing  top- 
sails, every  half  hour,  said  an  old  reefer,  '  than  lying  on  a  breatn- 
less  ocean  in  this  way.' 

*Harkl'  he  was  answered.  *  Heard  you  not  a  noise  t  —  a  noise 
below?' 

*No,'  was  the  quick  reply — that  's  nothing.  Some  poor  fellow 
has  been  let  down  by  the  head  by  a  mischievous  shipmate ;  or  per- 
haps a  shot  has  got  adrift,  or  one  of  the  gallapagos  slippea  from  his  pen.' 

*  Hark  again  1  Did  no  one  hear  a  groan  ?  Younfip  gentlemen,  one  of 
you  step  bdow,'  (said  the  officer  of  the  deck,)  and  let  me  know  what 
IS  the  matter.' 

•  Ay.  ay.  Sir.' 

'Birth-deck  there!  Master-at-arms,  what  noise  is  that  upon  the 
birth-deck  ?  Get  a  light  ^—  quick  1  —  brinff  it  forward.  Secure  that  shot, 
there,  rolling  about  on  the  deck.  It  wiU  trip  some  of  you  up.  Ha! 
What  bloody  business  is  this?    Is  he  deadl' 


Thbrb  lay  old  Q ,  senseless  on  the  deck  —  his  head  upon 

the  combings  of  the  fore-hatch  —  his  skull  fractured. 

*Call  the  surgeon!'  was  the  word:  quick  —  quick!'  Report  was 
immediately  made  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  then  to  the  first  lieutenant, 
who  proceeded  to  examine  some  of  the  crew,  against  whom  momentary 
suspicions  were  awakened.  But  one,  whose  watch  it  was  below,  was 
not  to  be  found  in  his  hammock,  nor  on  the  main  or  birUi-deck: 
search  was  made  for  him  on  the  spar-deck,  where  he  was  at  length 
found,  apparently  asleep,  in  the  lee-gangway,  between  two  carronade& 
(A  breeze  sprang  up  in  the  mean  time,  as  we  were  now  on  the  starboard 
tack.)  He  was  rigidly  questioned,  but  as  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  him,  he  was  liberated ;  and  two  other  suspected  fellows 
were  confined.  Thus  rested  the  aflair  for  the  night,  and  the  vessel 
pursued  her  course. 

*  By  to-morrow's  sun  the  breeze  will  freshen,'  said  the  old  quarter- 
master :  and  so  it  did.  After  break&st,  another  inquiry  was  held :  all 
hands  were  called,  and  from  the  evidence  collected,  suspicion  fell  strong- 
ly upon  the  individual  found  in  the  lee-gangway,  while  the  two  pre- 
viously put  in  the  brig  were  set  at  liberty.  The  prisoner  veas  put  in 
irons,  and  committed  to  solitary  confinement  G  ■  died,  and  was 
buried.  His  bed  was  his  cofim,  and  his  grave  the  gardens  of  coral, 
where  the  sea  star  '  lights  up  his  tomb.'  In  a  day  or  two,  for  above 
the  low  and  sleeping  clouds,  we  saw  the  glistening  heights  of  the  Cordil- 
leras —  then  the  barren  isle  of  San  Lorenzo  —  until  rounding  the  point, 
and  standing  toward  the  Castle,  we  reached  our  anchorage. 

After  the  arrival  of  other  vessels  of  the  squadron,  a  court-martial 
was  called  and  held  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner.  Counsel  was  ffiven 
him,  and  the  evidence  brought  forward.  After  a  &ir  and  patient  hear- 
ing, the  court,  which  had  been  sitting  for  several  days,  a^oumed. 
The  jack  was  no  longer  seen  at  the  fore,  nor  the  signal-gun  for  the 
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meeting  of  the  court  heard.  At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  verdict  was 
sent  in  to  the  commodore,  and  early  on  the  following  day,  all  hands  be- 
ing called,  the  prisoner  was  brought  upon  deck,  and.  placed  at  the  fife-rail 
of  the  mainmast,  feeing  the  crew.  The  sentence  was  read  to  him 
by  the  judge  advocate.  He  stood  firm  —  not  a  muscle  moved,  till  he 
heard  the  wordi  —  *  hung  at  the  fore  yardrorm  of  the  United  Stated  Fri- 
gate B  till  you  are  dead  —  dead  P  —  then  you  could  see  a  slight 
twitch  or  two  in  the  muscles  of  his  neck,  but  no  sign  of  fear.  With 
a  firm  step,  he  returned  to  his  place  of  confinement.  Every  comfort 
was  allowed  him,  both  of  body  and  mind.  One  who  was  religiously 
inclined,  read  to  him  daily  from  the  Bible,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
for  his  exit  —  to  become  humble  and  penitent  for  his  sins.  *  May  God 
be  merciful !'  he  replied :  '  my  heart  is  hard ;  I  have  tried,  but  can- 
not change  it  My  doom  is  just  I  did  the  d^.'  He  stateid  that  he 
had  let  Sill  from  the  main-deck,  at  the  fore-hatch,  a  thirty-two  pound 
shot  upon  the  head  of  the  deceased^  (but  not  with  intention  to  kill  him,) 
under  the  suspicion  that  he  had  reported  him  for  improper  conduct 

Day  afler  ^y  and  week  after  week  passed  away ;  and  at  length  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution  arrived.  No  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  gietting  under  way,  and  nothing  was  known  of  the 
commodore's  intentions.  He  was  a  man  just  and  firm  in  his  decisions, 
intelligent  and  discreet  in  all  his  actions.  '  Will  he  pardon  him?'  says 
one :  *  Can't  we  run  over  to  some  uninhabited  island,  and  hang  him 
there  V  says  another ;  *  the  ship  will  never  be  lucky  again,  if  he  is 
huns^  on  board;  some  misfortune  will  happen  to  us;  the  men  will 
not  lay  out  on  the  fore-yard  at  night  to  reef  or  furl  the  fore-sail.'  Many 
were  the  conjectures  thus  made  by  the  crew,  during  the  morning. 

•  Well,  Mr.  A ^,'  (observed  the  commodore,  in  his  usual  mild 

tone,  as  he  came  upon  deck,  about  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,)  '  the  breeze 

has  fiiirly  set  in,  and  this  is  the  day  for  the  execution  of  L 

Cret  the  ship  under  way.  Sir,  and  stand  out  of  the  harbor.' 

*  Ay,  ay.  Sir.     All  hands  up  anchor !' 

The  vessel  was  got  under  way  in  a  few  minutes,  and  so  silently,  that 
scarcely  a  voice  was  heard,  except  the  first  lieutenant's.  All  was  still 
and  quiet  as  a  funeral.  Save  the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  our 
bows,  not  a  sound  was  heard.  When  outside  of  the  harbor,  the  fore- 
top-sail  was  laid  to  the  mast,  and  all  hands  were  called  to  witness  the 
execution.  A  line  was  rove  through  a  tail  block  on  the  starboard  fore- 
yard-arm,  thence  into  the  quarter  of  the  yard  through  another,  down  on 
deck  through  a  leading  block,  afi  to  the  tafirail,  through  a  snatch- 
block,  and  forward  on  the  larboard  side.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
quarrels  hereafter,  every  man  as  well  as  boy  on  board  (except  the 
officers)  was  ordered  to  take  hold  of  it  A  stage  was  rigged  on  the 
hammock-rails,  under  the  fore-yard,  and  the  prisoner  ordered  on  deck. 
Up  he  came,  accompanied  by  the  master-at-arms  and  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  forecastle.  A  hangman's  noose  was  around  his  neck,  and 
he  was  very  pale ;  but  his  step  was  firm  and  steady  —  his  eye  unflinch- 
ing. No  remorse,  no  sorrow,  no  regrets,  had  he.  Calm  and  collected, 
he  mounted  the  scaffold.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  him,  and  two 
thirty-two  pound  shot  were  secured  to  his  feet  The  ship  rolled  heavi- 
ly on  the  neavin^  sea,  but  it  moved  him  not  A  black  handkerchief 
was  tied  round  his  &ce ;   and  at  the  discharge  of  one  of  our  gangway 
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guns,  he  was  swayed  aloft,  till  the  boatswain  piped  *  Belay  V  The 
smoke  curled  upward  —  his  spirit  departed  —  and  when  the  last 
trump  shall  sound,  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,  then  will 

Henry  L appear  at  the  judgment-seat  to  answer  for  his  crimes. 

It  was  intended  to  cut  him  from  the  fore-yard,  and  let  him  &11  into  the 
sea ;  but  the  knot  not  slipping  readily,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  let 
him  hang  awhil&  Dinner  being  ready,  we  piped  down,  leaving  him 
danfi^ling  in  the  breeze  When  the  hands  were  turned  to,  he  was  low- 
ered down  —  laid  upon  a  plank  at  the  gangway — examined  by  the 
surgeon,  and  canted  into  the  sea.  Then  we  filled  away,  and  stood  in 
for  our  anchorage.  CL 
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Ab  the  Hudmn  rolls  onward  its  waves  to  the  deep, 

Ere  it  laves  the  broad  bases  of  cloud-crested  mountaiii% 
It  receives  in  its  course,  from  a  green  mossy  steep, 
A  streamlet  of  beauty,  which  in  its  glad  leap 
TeUs  not  of  the  passions  once  nuned  at  its  fountuas. 

u. 

There  the  Indian  has  dwelt,  there  has  hunted  the  deer; 

On  its  fiur,  smiling  banks  his  wild  deeds  have  been  done : 
The  stranger,  alasl  ventured  sometimes  too  near — 
And  tales,  which  would  make  the  heart  tremble  to  hear, 

Might  be  told  of  the  spot  where  its  pure  waten  ran. 

III. 

The  white-man's  encroachments  the  natives  rqieUed, 
But  one  little  household  their  good  will  had  gained ; 
Its  skill  in  the  arts  of  some  value  was  held : 
And  one  noble  breve  had  his  wild  nature  quelled 
To  love  even  fiuses  with  color  unstained. 

IV. 

NaSman  one  day  came  to  Stacy's  abodoi 

As  in  friendship  unbn^Len  he  ofrtmes  had  done ; 
He  light(»d  his  pipe — it  dispelled  not  the  load 
Of  care  from  his  features,  which  seemed  to  forebode 
Some  evil  o'ereasting  his  own  bosom's  sun. 

V. 

The  matron,  concerned,  begged  the  Indian  to  tell 

What  the  cloud  so  unwonted  of  ill  should  portend ; 
He  sighed  —  shook  his  head  —  bade  the  mother  farewell  — 
Took  each  child  on  his  knee,  for  he  loved  them  ftdl  well. 
And  then  for  his  own  left  the  home  of  his  friend. 

Tl. 

Asain  came  Na5man — clouds  still  o'er  his  brow ; 

The  mother  entreated,  bv  all  she  hdd  dear : 
'A  red-man  am  I,  and  a  pale-foce  art  thou ! 
Should  we  to  our  Ibes  our  deep  secret  avow  1 
And  a  tvoman  might  not  keq>  it  sacred,  I  isar  1' 


Hartlw't  or  Miudovw'b  Creek — astraua  empty iaf  into  the  Hodaoo,  just  above  the  Higklutds. 
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VII. 

*  Nay,  doubt  not,  Naoman !  trust  all  to  thy  friend :' 

'  mlt  thou  swear  by  the  Gkxl  of  thy  worship  on  high. 
Thouffh  the  tomahawk  o'er  thee  should  threat'nioffly  Send, 
That  by  none,  save  thy  husband,  the  words  shall  be  kenned 
That  I  for  your  safety  shall  speak,  though  I  die  T 

VIII. 

The  promise  was  given  —  the  secret  revealed. 

The  Indians  their  vengeance  had  deeply  matured  : 
Their  plan  which  in  silence  so  dire  lay  concealed, 
And  for  which  their  stem  nature  each  feelinff  had  steeled, 

Would  in  one  dreadful  carnage  the  whites  nave  immured ! 

IX. 

But  Nafiman  hsd  longed  this  dear  household  to  save : 
He  had  eaten  their  salt,  and  their  children  caressed ; 
He  warned  them  to  fly  from  the  opening  grave  — 
They  hied  to  their  boat,  and  were  soon  on  the  wavo^ 
The  fond  mother  clasping  her  babes  to  her  breast. 

X. 

The  father  pressed  onward  —  the  Indians  pursued — 

(In  their  light  dark  canoes  they  sped  on  like  the  fawn,) 
Overtook,  maide  them  captive,  and  led  to  the  wood. 
Where  the  chieftains  in  council  awaiting  them  stood — 
Their  dwdling  the  while  blazing  bright  on  the  lawn. 

XI. 

*  What  treason  is  this  T  asked  the  first  of  the  band ; 

*  Speak,  pale-face  f  —  who  warned  you  that  danger  was  near  T 
No  answer :  the  savage  then  flourished  his  brana 
O'er  those  whom  the  mother  would  shield  with  her  hand, 
Who  clung  to  her  closely,  all  trembhng  with  fear. 

XII. 

*  SpealL  woman ! — speak  truly  I  —  thy  children  shall  die, 

If  tnou  name  not  the  traitor :  this  instant  they  fall  I 
Three  times  will  I  ask  thee ;  the  second  is  nigh  V 
She  cast  a  look  round  her,  despair  in  her  eye  — 

NaSman  sat  changeless  — these,  these  were  her  all ! 

XIII. 

*  The  third  and  the  last :  wilt  thou  speak  his  false  name  V 

She  wrung  her  hands  wildly,  her  friend  sat  unmoved ; 
Tlie  tomahawk  glistened  —  her  children's  voice  came 
To  her  wo-stricken  bosom  in  accents  of  flame : 

Ah,  could  die  thus  witness  the  death  of  her  loved  I 

xrv. 

'Hold  1  hold!'  cried  Na5man  —  '  the  traitor  am  I ! 
The  woman  her  faith  has  kept  true  to  the  last ; 
I  am  withered,  and  leafless,  and  ready  to  die : 
From  danger  impending  I  warned  them  to  fly — 
By  their  fire  I  had  wanned  me —  there  broken  my  fast' 

XV. 

He  left  the  high  place  where  in  honor  he  sate. 
And  shrowfed  nis  faoB,  as  if  robed  for  the  sjave; 

Then  resigned  and  in  silence  he  met  his  stem  fate : 

A  loud  burst  of  triumph  arose  o'er  the  great. 
The  generous  Na&man  —  Na9man  the  brave ! 
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AN  ACTOR'S  ALLOaUY. 

NUMBER    fix.* 

I  ONCE  had  to  superintend  the  production  of  a  melodrame«  one  of  the 
real  cut-and-thrust,  Anne  Radcliffe,  blue-fire-and-hlazes  breed.  In  the 
last  scene,  a  retired  nook  or  dell  in  a  mountainous  region,  an  outlaw  was 
chained  to  a  rock  by  his  companions,  and  charitably  left  to  starve. 
Luckily  —  for  luck  is  the  real  primum  mobile  in  all  these  pieces  —  some 
travelers,  descending  the  mountains,  find  the  outlaw  in  his  split-crow 
posture,  and  relieve  him.  The  travelers  were  supposed  to  have  lost 
their  way,  and  the  leader  should  have  said,  coming  down  the  rocks  from 
the  very  back  of  the  stage — *  Here  is  something  like  a  descent — 
follow !'  and  then  start  in  surprise  upon  seeing  the  outlaw.  This  was 
all  clear  enough  at  rehearsal :  imagine  my  horror,  at  night,  when  I 
saw  the  leader  of  the  travelers  strut  up  to  the  poor  ragg^,  unshaven 
wretch  who  was  chained  to  the  rock,  and  say,  'Here  is  something  like 
a  decent  fellow  P 

King  Lear  banishes  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  tells  him  if,  on  the  tenth 
day,  his  *  banished  trunk  is  found  in  our  dominions,  that  moment  is  thy 
death.'  Tate,  in  the  acting  version  of  Lear,  has  given  Kent  a  couple  of 
doggrel  lines  to  make  him  an  effective  exit ;  and  an  actor  once  surprised 
his  co-mates  when  exclaiming 

*  To  foreigii  dimateB  my  old  trunk  Fli  bear,' 

by  clapping  a  large  travelling  chest  upon  his  shoulder.  This  is  a 
very  old  story,  I  confess ;  but  I  mention  it  because  I  have  an  excellent 
companion  to  it.  A  pretty  actress,  lately  married,  and  well  married,  too, 
was  to  have  personated  Helen  Macgregor,  in  Rob  Roy.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  rehearsal,  she  asked  the  prompter  who  the  gentlemen  were  that 
went  on  the  stage  with  her  in  such  a  scene.  *  Merely  supernumeraries, 
Madam,'  was  the  answer.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  >  in  the  printed 
book  it  says,  *  Enter  Helen,  with  claymore  ^and  target  P  Who  are  the 
gentlemen  that  play  those  characters  f  *  Why,  Madam,'  said  the 
prompter,  *  they  are  generally  represented  by  Messrs.  Sword  and 
Pot-hd.' 

These  strange  mistakes  are  not  always  the  result^  of  ignoranca  An 
actor-author,  .whose  original  American  dramas  have  given  general  satis- 
&ction,  did,  when  playing  Sir  John  Contrast,  in  the  opera  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  illustrate  tne  author's  text  in  a  novel  and  peculiar  style.  The 
old  baronet  is  angry  with  his  son,  and  proposes  a  moral  mode  of 
punishment  by  means  of  a  friend,  saying,  *  I'll  build  up  a  house  of 
correction  for  him,  and  you  shall  keep  the  key.'  Not  taking  this  phrase 
in  its  figurative  sense,  the  actor  actually  presented  his  colloquist  with  a 
huge  metal  key,  big  enough  for  the  portals  of  the  monastery  of  modem 
Trappists  at  Sing-Sing. 

An  indifferent  actor  is  occasionally  an  author's  curse;  but  an  indif- 

*  Thk  present  pages  should  have  been  included  in  the  '  Alloquy*  of  February;  but  a 
delay  of  the  mau,  oy  reason  of  inclement  weather,  prevented  their  insertion.  Tlie 
reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  allocutor  was  exemplifying  the  dramatic  author's  diffi- 
culties of  pleasinff,  in  their  various  deeiees,  and  that  the  mffioilties  attendant  on  pleasing 
the  actors  were  me  last  under  consiaeration.  E,oa.  KjricKXBiocKBX. 
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ferent  author  is  a  positive  plague  to  the  dramatic  community  —  a  wet 
blanket  — an  old  man  of  the  mountains,  weighing  down  and  destroying 
the  ver^  persons  who  are  attempting*  to  support  him.  There  is  not  a 
more  pitiable  sight  than  to  behold  a  talented  artiste  endeavouring  to 
give  effect  to  the  weak,  puling  nothingness  of  modem  sentiment,  or  the 
balderdash  verbosity  of  melodrame  —  to  see  a  comedian  capable  of 
Shakspeare,  compelled  to  wriggle,,  and  twist,  and  mouth,  with  all  the 
consciousness  of  inefficiency,  yet  seriously  forcing  himself  to  be  funny, 
and  endeavouring  to  find  within  his  own  resources  something  like  a 
substitute  for  the  wit  and  comicality  which  the  author  was  unable  to 
afibrd.  Many  writers  who  furnish  a  meagre  sketch,  expect  the  actor  to 
produce  a  finished  portrait,  taking  to  themselves  the  merit  of  a  superior 
production,  if  successful,  but  blaming  the  performer  for  the  deficiency, 
if  otherwise.  The  olden  dramatists,  those  *  trains  of  light  descending 
down,'  have  provided  us  with  a  few  pictures  of  rare  and  matchless 
excellence.  In  the  hands  of  actors  who  think  for  themselves,  and  are  not 
contented  with  merely  transmitting  another  copy  of  their  predecessors' 
delineations,  these  gems  of  art  admit  of  every  variety  in  tne  depth  and 
breadth  of  colouring,  and  the  effect  of  light  and  shade.  The  same 
subject  may  be  rendered  in  the  garish  lithograph,  the  spirited  etching, 
the  polished  soflness  of  the  line  engraving,  the  dull,  stiff,  formal  outline, 
or  the  showy  splendor  of  the  mezzotint,  where  some  of  the  points 
appear  in  startling  light,  and  others  sink  in  shadows  irremediable. 

Reynolds'  fourth  difficulty  is  *  to  please  the  licenser.'  In  England, 
the  managers  of  all  theatres  under  the  control  of  the  lord  chamberlain  of 
his  majesty's  household,  embracing  those  located  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster, or  purlieus  of  the  court,  and  the  provincial  theatres  acting 
under  patent-rights,  are  compelled  to  send  every  production,  from  a  five- 
act  tragedy  to  the  words  of  a  ballad,  to  the  licenser  for  approval,  before 
they  can  dare  perform  it.  The  dramatist  in  America  has  no  such 
degradation  to  suffer :  nor  is  it  needed ;  for  the  good  sense  of  the 
audience  is  in  itself  as  rigid  a  censorship  as  an  author  would  wish  to 
undergo. 

Gborge  Colman  is  now  the  chamberlain's  deputy,  the  acting 
licenser.  The  author  of  *  Broad  Grins'  and  *  Poetical  Vagaries'  —  pro- 
ductions replete  with  obscenity  and  filth  —  is  the  person  who  regulates 
the  British  drama,  and  protects  the  public  firom  improper  plays.  But 
George,  wanting  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice  in  his  senility,  has 
turned  fiinatic,  and  fulminates  his  anathemas  against  dramatic  *  damns,' 
theatrical  *  angels,'  and  other  impurities  of  the  stSL^e.  He  made  objections 
to  '  our  mother  Eve'  being  mentioned  in  a  new  piece,  because  she  was  a 
scriptural  subject,  and  unfit  for  the  lips  of  a  pro&ne  player :  the  phrase 

*  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence'  was  denounced  as  impious,  and 

*  Heavenly  bliss'  was  a  thing  not  to  be  talked  about.  EUiston,  when 
manager  of  Drury,  sent  him  a  farce  for  supervision,  and  he  cut  out  every 
gentlemanly  *  damn'  and  *  devil  fetch  me.'  EUiston  scribbled  him  the 
following  missive,  compounded  of  phrases  from  his  own  comedy  of 

*  John  Bull :' 

*  DsAB  Colman  :  D ation,  what  does  this  mean?    D n  the  customer  do  I  see 

coming  to  the  Red  Cow.    D n  the  drop's  left    D n  me,  if  it  isn't  the  Brazier. 

D n  it,  fellow,  don't  trifle.  D n  their  want  of  feeling.  D n  me,  choose  your 

own  reading,  and  I  am  content.  Yours,  truly,  R.  W.  Eluston.' 

Colman,  who  is  one  of  the  most  tenacious  of  *  the  waspy  tribe,'  as 
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John  Kemble  used  to  term  dramatic  authors,  was  a  little  posed  when 
requested  to  re-license  his  own  comedy  of  *  Who  wants  a  Guinea  V 
razeed  from  five  acts  to  three,  with  the  part  of  Solomon  Gundy,  a  rat- 
killing,  Frenchified  countryman,  changed  into  Solomon  Swop,  a  down- 
Easter.  But  his  good  sense  or  good  nature  triumphed  over  the  angry 
feeliuffs  of  the  author :  the  license  was  sent,  and  no  one  laughed  more 
heartily  than  he  did  at  Mr.  Hackett's  excellent  personification  of  the 
cunning  Yankee. 

Between  the  manager,  licenser,  and  actors,  a  dramatist  in  England 
may  occasionally  find  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  painter,  who  havinff 
employed  an  engraver  to  copy  a  fitvorite  picture,  has  it  returned  with 
these  remarks :  *  I  have  maae  two  or  three  little  aherations,  which  I 
think  you  will  find  very  much  to  your  adyantage.  That  youn?  lady, 
now,  upon  whom  you  nave  bestowed  so  much  attention — was  she  not 
too  conspicuous  ?  I  thought  she  would  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  mat  donkey  there ;  and  as  I  am  a  good  hand  at  donkeys,  I  cut 
out  the  lady,  and  brought  the  donkey  a  little  more  forward.  You  will 
excuse  my  changing  your  setting^  sun  to  a  full  moon :  moons  take  well 
now,  and  it  has  not  materially  autered  the  shading.  Don't  you  think 
your  hero  was  too  insipid  %  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  him 
whiskers,  and  somethine*  of  a  martial  air.  By  the  way,  what  made  you 
place  your  scene  in  Ireland?  Italy,  my  dear  Sir,  is  much  better ;  so 
I  have  put  in  a  few  ruins  of  temples  and  some  brigands  there,  instead  of 
that  mountain  in  the  back  ground.'  Many  plays  have  been  produced 
upon  the  stage,  bearing  as  much  resemblance  to  the  author's  original 
intention,  as  the  above  alterations  would  produce  in  the  engraver's  copy 
of  the  painting. 

The  fifth  difficulty,  as  above  enumerated,  is  *to  please  the  audience :' 
perhaps  it  is  the  only  difficulty  a  dramatist  should  allow  to  exist ;  and 
if  Mr.  Reynolds  could  succeed,  why  should  any  one  despair?  More 
depends  upon  the  disposition  or  present  temper  of  the  audience,  than 
authora  are  generally  aware.  A  very  stupid  piece  will  occasionally 
go  off  with  shouts  and  roars,  and  sometimes  a  sterling  play,  well  acted, 
will  drag  its  slow  length  wearily  along.  Sheridan's  excellent  comedy 
of  '  The  Rivals'  fiuled  on  its  first  representation.  This  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  *  and  many  a  good  &rce  has  been  condemned  under  one  name, 
and  applauded  under  another.  An  actor  is  frequently  unable  to  do 
common  justice  to  his  author,  from  the  coldness  or  apathy  of  the  au- 
dience. Talma  said  there  must  be  enthusiasm  in  the  audience,  or  there 
can  be  none  in  the  actor.  If  they  are  cold,  he  will  be  cold.  The 
harvest  cannot  be  ripened,  without  a  proper  warmtL 

Difficulty  the  sixth  and  last,  is  '  to  please  the  newspapers,'  mean- 
ing the  cntics  generally,  who  were  base  enough  to  term  Reynolds' 
comedies  *  modern  trash.'  There  is  a  much  larger  quantum  of  talent 
required,  now-a-day^,  in  even  a  second-rate  newspaper  writer,  than  would 
have  stocked  an  entire  establishment,  in  Reynolds'  proud  and  palmy 
days.  The  first  writera  of  the  age  are  connectea  with  every  department  of 
periodical  literature,  and  are  generally  the  most  liberal  portion  of  the 
audience  in  their  criticisms ;  for  they  know  something  of  the  difficulty 
of  producing  a  play,  possessing  even  moderate  pretensions,  and  abate 
their  causticity  accordmgly :  therefore,  if  a  dramatist  occasionally  ^ets 
a  banging,  let  him  repose  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  cntic, 
and  hon^y  confess  uat  he  deserves  it ;  unless  he  can  prove  that  said 
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critic  is  himself  a  play-fiu:tor,  as  in  that  case,  abuse  would  not  be  unnatth 
jal.  Pope  attacked  Colley  Gibber  in  the  Dunciad,  because  his  (Pope's) 
jtlaj  was  a  failure,  yet  Gibber  did  more  for  the  stage  than  the  ralmioa- 
tion  of  twenty  Popes  could  undo.  Voltaire  called  Shakspeare  *  Vn 
grand  Fumier,^  Sheridan  caricatured  poor  Gumberland  in  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary,  in  '  The  Gritic,'  yet  was  more  fretful  than  his  butt,  to  whom 
he  was  every  way  inferior  as  a  man,  and  very  Unle  superior  as  an  author. 
Cumberland  himself  attacked  the  whole  of  the  playwrights  of  his  day  in 
the  prologue  to  his  first  comedy,  *  The  Brothers/  Qoidsmith  mustered 
a  party  to  damn  John  Home's  tragedy  of  '  The  Fatal.  Discovery.'  Dekker 
said  that  Rare  Ben  Jonson  was  dull  and  vulgar.  Denuis  mdulged  in 
general  hatred  and  abuse  of  his  brother  scribes.  Foote  parodied 
Garrick;  and  Garrick  epigramatised  every  other  dramatist  of  the 
day. 

*  Wits  are  game-cocks  to  one  another : 
No  author  ever  loved  a  brother.'  • 

It  is  not  every  literary  man,  of  even  superior  abilities,  that  can  pro^ 
duce  a  tolerable  play.  Scott  confessed  his  inability,  and  *  The  House 
of  Aspen'  proved  it.  Byron  declared  that  his  tragedies  were  unfit  for 
representation ;  and  Moore,  with  a  soul  full  of  music  and  poetry,  has 
produced  a  very  inferioi^  opera.  Gaptain  Marryatt,  whose  graphic 
sketches  and  life-like  delineations  of  character  are  occupying  every 
round  table  in  England  and  America,  was  lately  solicited  hj  Mr.  T.  P. 
Cooke,  the  popular  representative  of  sailors  on  the  English  stage,  to 
write  a  nautical  drama  for  performance  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Gap- 
tain  Marryatt  undertook  the  task,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  his  ability 
in  that  peculiar  line  very  considerable  expectations  were  raised.  The 
drama  was  received,  and  strange  to  say,  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
totally  unfit  for  representation.-  Indeed,  so  radically  deficient  was  the 
piece  in  manner  ana  construction,  that  after  considerable  alteration,  the 
manager  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline  it,  although  the  author's 
popularity  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  and  the  engagement  of  a  fiivorite 
actor  depended  upon  the  jperformance  of  the  piece. 

There  is  more  tact  than  talent  required,  now-a-days,  to  produce  a 
successful  play.  Buckstone,  the  most  fortunate  of  the  present  race  of 
dramatists,  the  Lope  de  Vega  of  the  British  stage,  is  a  proof  in  point 
His  pieces,  chiefly  derived  from  the  French,  are  full  of  lively  incident, 
variety  of  character,  and  effective  situations,  but  they  are  miserably  defi- 
cient in  wit,  sentiment,  or  even  a  decent  sprightliness  in  the  colloquiality 
of  the  dramatis  persons. 

The  days  or  author-actors  have  lately  been  revived.  With  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  likely  to  please,  and  a  professional  intimacy  with 
the  powers  of  the  actors,  and  the  resources  of  the  theatre,  they  are 
certainly  well  qualified  to  put  together  those  light  ephemeral  touoh- 
and-go  sort  of  dramas  with  which  we  have  lately  been  inundated. 

To  return  to  our  *  difiiculties.'  A  player-playwright  is  likely  to  expe- 
rience a  greater  share  than  he  who  merely  scribbles.  The  actor  can- 
not be  independent  of  the  manager:  he  must,  in  some  measure,  submit 
to  the  whims  of  authority,  and  is  unable  to  work  with  his  co-mates  with 
the  same  advantages  as  a  stranger.  He  is  exposed  in  his  capacity  as 
author,  to  the  evu  workings  of  their  feelings  against  him  as  an  actor; 
and  envy,  hatr^  malice,  and  all  imcharitabkness,  are  as  often  found  in 
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a  theatre  as  elsewhere.  He  is  deep  In  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house, 
and  must  see  with  quicker  eye  the  slights  and  sneers  ot  the  inferior 
minds:  he  occasionally  must  be  compelled  to  pocket  insult,  neglect, 
and  ridicule,'  to  be  the  recipient  of  complaints  from  the  discontented, 
and  to  tamely  hear  his  drama  picked  to  pieces  by  some  brilliant  genius 
who  caii  scarcely  read  his  own  short  part,  or  tell  whether  it  was  I^den 
or  Dean  Swift  that  wrots  the  comedy  of  *  Wild  Oats.' 

This  behaviour  is  by  no  means  general.  I  have,  individually, 
received  the  most  friendly  attention  from  my  professional  brethren  m 
the  course  of  my  dramatic  dabblings,  and  seldom  experienced  any  thing 
annoying,  except  an  occasional  grunt  from  some  disappointed  actor, 
whose  jaundiced  feelings  found  vent  in  habitual  grumbungs.  I  men- 
tion the  possibility  of  such  '  difficulties'  in  the  general  list  of  play- 
wright enormities,  although  I  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most 
talented  writers  of  the  day  to  declare,  that  in  the  production  of  a  new 
play,  the  difficulties  behind  the  scenes,  or  in  the  green-room,  are  always 
the  most  vexatious. 

He  once  said  to  me :  *  I  have  heard  a  story  somewhere  of  a  merchant 
who  collected  a  party  together  to  give  eclat  to  one  of  those  little  &mily 
festivals  which  brighten  the  dark  track  of  life,  and  cheer  the  human 
heart  in  every  clime.  It  was  his  daughter's  wedding-day ;  crowds  of  her 
yoiing  acquaintance  circled  round  her,  and  as  the  father  gazed  proudly  on 
the  fitce  of  the  young  bride,  he  wished  as  bright  a  prospect  might  open 
for  his  other  children,  who  were  gambolling  merrily  among  the  crowd. 
Passing  through  the  passage  connecting  the  lower  rooms,  he  met  the 
servant-maid,  an  ignorant  country  wench,  who  was  carrying  a  lighted 
tallow  candle  in  her  hand  without  a  candlestick.  He  blamed  her  for 
this  dirty  conduct,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  some  arrangements 
with  his  wife  about  the  supper-table :  the  girl  shortly  returned  with 
her  arms  full  of  ale  bottles,  but  without  the  candle.  The  merchant 
immediately  recollected  that  several  barrels  of  gunpowder  had  been 
placed  in  his  cellar  during  the  day,  and  that  his  foreman  had  opened 


girl.  '  Where  did  you 
leave  itf  *  Well,  I'd  no  candlestick,  so  I  stuck  it  into  some  black  sand 
ikat^s  therein  one  of  the  tubs.*  The  merchant  dashed  down  the  cellar 
steps;  thepassage  was  long  and  dark,  and  as  he  groped  bis  way  his  knees 
threatened  to  give  under  him,  his  breath  was  choked,  and  his  flesh  seemed 
suddenly  to  become  dry  and  parched,  as  if  he  already  felt  the  suffocating 
blast  of  death.  At  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  in  the  front  cellar,  under 
the  very  room  where  his  children  and  their  friends  were  revelling  in 
felicity,  he  discerned  the  open  powder  barrel,  full  almost  to  the  top  — 
the  eandle  stuck  lightly  in  the  loose  grains,  with  a  long  and  red  snuff  of 
burnt-out  wick  topping  the  small  and  gloomy  flame.  This  sight 
seemed  to  wither  all  his  powers,  and  the  merry  laugh  of  the  youngsters 
above  struck  upon  his  heart  like  the  knell  of  death.  He  stood  ibr  some 
moments,  fazing  upon  the  light,  unable  to  advance.  The  fiddler  com- 
menced a  lively  jig,  and  the  feet  of  the  dancers  responded  with  increased 
vivacity ;  the  floor  shook  with  their  exertions,  and  the  loose  bottles  in 
the  cellar  jingled  with  the  motion.  He  fencied  the  candle  moved  — 
was  fidling !  —  with  despemte  energy  he  dashed  forward ;  but  how  was 
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he  to  remove  it  1  The  slightest  touch  would  cause  the  small  live  coal  of 
wick  to  &11  ipto  the  loose  powder.  With  unequalled  presence  of  mind  he 
placed  a  hand  on  each  side  of  the  candle,  with  the  open  palms  upward, 
and  the  distended  finfi;ers  pointed  toward  the  object  of  his  care,  which, 
as  his  hands  gradually  met,  was  secured  in  the  cljEisping  or  locking  of 
his, fingers,  and  safely  removed  from  the  head  of  the  barrel.  When  he 
reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the  excitement  w«s  over;  he  smiled  at  the 
danger  he  had  conquered :  but  the  reaction  was  too  powerful,  and  he 
fell  into  fits  of  most  violent  and  dreadful  laughter.  He  was  conveyed 
senseless  to  bed,  and  many  weeks  elapsed  ere  his  nerves  recovered 
sufficient  tone  to  allow  him  to  resume  his  habits  of  every-day  life. 

'Now,  Sir,'  said  the  dramatist,  *  I  can  thoroughly  imderstand  the 
agony  of  this  man's  feelings  while  gazing  upon  that  candle  of  death. 
He  must  have  experienced  the  highest  state  of  violent  excitement 
ever  known:  in  two  or  three  mmutes  he  felt  and  actually  lived 
through  an  age  of  torture.  The  blankness  of  despair  so  suddenly 
following  the  fuhiess  of  delight — visions  of  mangled  limbs,  and  the 
scorched  bodies  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood  —  the  passions  of  the 
&ther,  the  husband,  and  the  friend  —  the  close  proximity  of  a  horrid 
death  to  himself  and  all  he  loved — the  result  of  his  own  carelessness, 
and  only  to  be  avoided  by  the  utmost  self-possession  in  this  trying 
scene.  I  have  the  story  constantly  before  me.  You  may  think  me 
hyperbolical  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  upon  my  word  I  am  in 
earnest.  Notwithstanding  I  am  what  the  world  calls  a  successful  dra- 
matist, and  am  so  infatuated  that  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  ever  leave  my 
profession,  yet  so  keenly  do  I  feel  its  annoyances,  that  I  have  often 
thought  I  could  volunteer  to  take  that  candle  out  of  the  powder  tub, 
and  experience  all  the  accompanying  horrors  of  the  situation,  rather 
than  again  endure  the  mental  harass  and  soul-withering  degradation 
attendsmt  upon  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  production  of 
a  dramatic  piece.'  n.  b. 
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'Twas  a  heaTenly  nifht 

'Neath  the  deep  star-Ught, 
As  pensive  I  sate  by  my  caseinent  high ; 
I  mtiised  on  a  youth  with  a  fall  dark  eye. 

But  think  not  I  cared  for  him  too  — 

My  love — my  love — waa  it  you  1 

Then  a  minstrel  came, 

And  he  breathed  my  name, 
And  he  sang  me  a  sweet  and  a  plaintive  song^ 
Of  one  I  scorned,  though  he  sought  me  long, 

And  never  a  word  was  true  — 

My  love  —  my  love — was  it  you  1 

But  I  dreamed  me  a  dream, 

'Neath  the  glad  sunbeam, 
I  was  plighted  to  one  'till  death  should  part  s 
And  I  gave  that  one  my  whole,  whole  heart, 

iuid  the  gentle  dream  came  true : 

My  love — my  love — it  waa  you ! 
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Glorious  Bellini!  t  have  been  listening,  for  many  pleasant 
evenings  past,  to  the  sweet  creations  of  that  composer's  mind.  How 
sad  that  he  died  so  young !  Only  twenty-eight,  when  the  shroud  was 
wrapped  around  his  bosom,  and  his  tuneless  ear  laid  beneath  the  coffin- 
lid  !  But  the  harmonies  he  conceived,  will  linger  in  holy  sweetness, 
while  taste  shall  last ;  and  many  an  unborn  enthusiast  will  yet  live  to 
bless  his  name.  How  touching  and  beautiful  are  the  tender  sentences 
that  drop  in  melody  from  the  lips  of  Count  Rodolpho,  in  La  Somnam- 
bula  !  With  what  a  divine  diapason  do  the  following  words,  and  the 
chorus  that  accompanies  them,  mil  on  the  ear  I  They  are  the  by-gone 
thoughts  of  one  who  has  long  been  absent  from  his  youthful  home,  on 
again  finding  himself  amidst  the  well-known  scenes  of  his  dear  native 
village.  Fuled  with  melancholy  rapture  at  the  sight  of  that  which  he 
has  gained,  and  troubled  with  recollections  of  what  he  has  lost,  he 
ezclfiums : 

'  Scenes  of  Beanty !  full  well  I  know  ye— 
Many  moments  of  joy  1  owe  ye; 

Of  pleasures  banished. 

Of  days  long  vanished : 
Oh  I  my  breast  is  filled  with  pain, 
Finding  objects,  that  still  remain, 
WhiU  Viose  day»  come  Twi  again l^ 

I  know  not  how  it  is — but  that  last  line  haunts  my  ear  continually. 
Reader,  if  you  are  now  old,  you  have  once  been  young ;  if  younff, 
you  know  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of  that  Golden  Age,  our  early 
days.  Time,  as  we  pass  onward  to  that  outer  gate  which  swings  open 
into  eternity,  may  give  us  many  enjoyments  —  but  they  are  satisfaction 
merely  —  tame,  passive  satis&ction.  Troubles  fall  upon  us  like  a  bntr 
turn  fidmen ;  incidents  that  would  stir  the  young  heart  to  sympathy 
and  sorrow,  occur  to  the  middle-aged  without  notice  or  distress.  How 
often  have  I  read,  with  supreme  delight,  that  beautiful  poem  of  Gray's, 
suggested  by  a  survey  of  his  boyh(K>d's  school,  and  tne  scenes  it  em- 
bra^d,  at  Eton : 

'  Ah  !  haray  hills  —  ah !  pleasing  shades, 

Ah  f  fields,  beloved  in  vam, 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranser  vet  to  pain  1 
I  feel  the  ga^s  tnat  firom  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing^ 
My  wearv  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 
And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  second  Spring.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  love  to  renew  the  memories  of  my  fresher  hours, 
at  all  times.  I  am  glad  to  escape  from  the  present  to  the  past';  for  we 
know  what  we  have  been,  in  happiness — but  not  what  we  shall  be. 
Give  me  a  drafl  on  the  great  bank  of  by-gone  time,  rather  than  on  the 
future.     Truth  to  say,  however,  a  country  life  is  no  acene  in  which  to 
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gain  a  taste  for  imisic.  I  know  thia  well.  The  splendid  opera — the  gay 
assembly — the  intoxicating  waltz  —  are  there  almost  unknown.  How 
imperceptibly  does  our  admiration  of  an  opera  grow  upon  us  1  Sound 
alter  sound,  solo  after  solo,  duet  after  duet,  &11  upon  the  e^r  as  if  they 
were  trifles ;  by-and-by  we  love  them  ;  they  adhere  to  our  thoughts  — 
we  deem  them  divine.  They  associate  themselves  with  early  recol- 
lections :  we  think  of  the  golden  evening  sunlight  that  played  upon 
the  landscapes  of  youth ;  of  early  affections  and  hopes  —  of  the  loving 
ones  that  are  distant  —  the  dear  ones  that  have  died.  Precious  in  the 
human  soul,  is  the  fountain  of  remembrance  1 


But  a  taste  for  music  may  be  carried  too  far.  I  hate  your  singing 
bore — your  man  of  crotchets  and  quavers  —  with  big  eyes,  who  is 
evermore  seeking  an  opportunity  to  execute  his  song  —  who  troubles 
diners-out  for  their  insincere  applause ,  and  mistaking  jest  for  praise, 
tunes  his  throat  anew,  runs  up  his  voice  into  the  affected  falsetto,  and 
discourses  ill-timed  harmonies,  in  the  tone  of  *  the  eunech's  pipe  I' 
I  hate  such  bipeds,  ab  itno  pectore.  I  dislike,  also,  associations  for 
music.  They  ^re  like  Thespian  societies  —  great  afflictions.  I  once 
had  a  friend — a  highly  respectable  youth,  of  excellent  &mily  —  who 
acquired  a  peiuhani  for  doing  the  Roscius,  in  a  small  dramatic  volun- 
teer company.  He  did  enact  many  parts,  and  was  sometimes  vehe- 
mently applauded  by  the  free-admission  boobies  who  flocked  to  such 
exhibitions.  At  last  he  became  stage-mad  —  stepped  incontinently  into 
the  buskin  —  made  a  western  tour,  and  returned  to  his  native  city,  a 
legitimate  loafer,  with  all  the  external  credentials  of  that  multitudinous 
tribe.  I  encountered  him  not  many  months  ago,  negociating  with  the 
landlord  at  a  hotel,  where  I  called  to  greet  a  travelling  friend,  in  the 
following  words :  *  I  say,  publican,  mayhap  you  know  me  not  I 
am  every  inch  a  king.  As  Shakspeare  says,  *  1  am  myself  alone,'  and 
was  n't  Shakspeare  a  screamer  ?  What  I  wish  to  say,  can  be  told 
shortly.  '  Much  misery  can  be  let  on  in  a  few  words,'  as  Mrs.  Hal- 
ler  says  in  the  Stranger.  I  am  a  little  confused  just  now  —  for  truth 
to  tell,  I  have  taken  a  little  potation  this  morning :  but  though  I  seem 
confused,  I  know  you  will  look  it  over,  from  one  who  is  really  *  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.'     What  I  wish  to  say  is  this.     You  know 

me.     I  am  the  son  of  General ,  a  well-known,  but  not  a  '  greasy 

citizen.'     I  wish  to  make  arrangements  with  you  for  the  purchase  of  a 

glass  of  eau  de  vie^  at  a  liberal  credit.  I  throw  myself  upon  your  in- 
ulgence,  and  solicit  straight  for  the  privilege  of '  running  my  face'  for 
the  liquor  aforesaid.  Will  you  comply?  Do  for  once — just  for 
grandeur.' 

The  publican,  after  complimenting  the  &ther  of  the  prodigal,  respect- 
fully declined,  and  the  votary  of  Thespis  abdicated. 


Speaking  of  the  music  which  is  apt  ordinarily  to  greet  one's  ears  in 
the  country,  the  tuneful  Beattie,  in  his  Minstrel,  discourseth  thereupon 
with  most  melodious  unction.  It  is  indeed  sweet,  as  he  avers,  to.  listen 
to  the  harmonies  of  morning,  when  the  sun  sits  upon  the  highmost  hill 
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of  journey ;  when  the  freshness  of  night  mingles  with  the  hland  atmoa- 

eere  of  the  day ;  when  the  groves  are  vocal,  and  the  floods  clap  their 
nds.  But  there  is  much  more  music  in  a  city,  notwithstandmg  we 
miss  therein  that  magnificent  organ-sound  of  commingling  woods  and 
waters  which  give  their  voices  to  the  cale ;  that  grand  and  viewless 
instrument,  whose  ventiges  are  governed  hy  the  fingers  of  the  Eternal. 
The  denizen  of  a  metropolis  must  have  indeed  a  husy  ear,  to  devour  all 
the  musical  discourse  with  which  the  air  at  morning  is  rife  around  him. 
In  the  town  of  Brotherly  Love — I  speak  to  those  who  know — what 
sounds  vihrate  upon  the  tympanum  1  Who  has  not  heard  the  sahle 
vender  of  ground  com  exclaim:  *  Come  and  huy  my  ho-mi-ny — oh, 
ye-ep  1'  —  or  the  improvisatore  who  sells 

*  Brick-dust  from  Brandywine^ 
Both  ni-i-ce  and  fi-n-nel' 

Or  that  peripatetic  individual  who  goeth  about  with  his  axe  and  wedges, 
keeping  time,  as  thev  strike  together,  to  the  sonorous  ejaculation: 
*  An 'split-wood  r  These  are  familiar  minstrels;  and  those  who  pass 
them  in  the  street — especially  if  they  are  interested —  listen  attentively 
while  the  speech  drops  upon  theuL 


Many  chapters  have  been  written  against  early  rising  in  cities.  I 
like  it  much  m  theory,  but  it  is  detestable  in  practice.  In  the  country, 
't  is  a  joy  to  rise  early.  Once,  under  some  casual  inspiration,  from  this 
cause,  I  scribbled  thus^    Reader,  take  it  for  better  or  fbr  worse : 


STANZAS. 

^JwakeptmUmrfmnd  harp:  /  a^fM^ will  owdkc  c«rlgr.' 


Waks,  when  the  mists  of  the  blue  moontams  aleepina^ 

Like  crowns  of  glory  in  the  distance  lie; 
When  breathing  from  the  South,  o*er  blossoms  sweepings 

The  sale  bean  music  through  the  sunny  sky; 
While  lake  and  meadow,  upland,  sroye  and  stream, 
Smile  like  the  glory  of  an  Eden  cEeam. 

Wake  while  onfetteied  thoughts,  like  treaaurei  springing, 

Bid  the  heart  leap  within  its  prison-oell  \ 
When  birds  and  brooks  throucfa  the  puro  anr  are  flinging 

llie  mellow  chant  of  their  beguiling  spell; 
When  earliest  winds  their  anthems  have  begun, 
And,  incense-laden,  their  sweet  journeys  run. 

TTutit  psaltery  and  haip,  a  tone  awaken, 

Whereto  the  echoing  bosom  shall  r^ly, 
As  earth's  rich  scenes,  by  shadowy  night  fonaken. 

Unfold  their  beauty  to  the  filling  eye : 
When.  like  the  restless  breeze^  or  wild-bmFs  lay, 
Pure  tnoug^ts^  on  dove-like  pmion^  float  away. 

Wake  thou,  too,  man,  when  from  refreshing  slumber, 

And  thy  luzuxious  couch,  thou  dost  arise, 
Thsnks  for  lifers  golden  gifts — a  countless  number — 

Calm  dreams,  and  soaring  hopes,  and  summer  skies : 
Wake  1  ~  let  thy  heart's  fine  diords  be  touched  in  praise^ 
While  the  pun  fi^t  of  mora  anmod  diee  piayal 
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But  much  as  I  love  the  waking  of  the  morning,  I  ioTe  also  its  rest 
Of  all  visions,  those  are  loveliest  which  come  upon  our  imaginations 
in  the  morning  watch.  Already  fresh  and  invigorated  with  rest,  the 
mind  revels  in  its  £uiciful  creations.  How  many  golden  cities,  and 
glorious  landscapes,  and  worlds  of  changeful  waters,  flecked  with  green 
and  blue,  have  I  seen  in  my  dreams  1  Oh  delicious  Sleep !  Thou  art 
indeed  the  world's  Spanish  cloak,  and  with  thy  sister  Night,  thou 
wrappest  the  care-worn  bosom  in  indolent  repose.  Repubucan  and 
Democratic  Sleep!  Thou  hast  no  predilections  for  parties.  Thou 
descendest  as  soon  upon  an  old  Federalist,  as  his  opponent  —  upon  a 
Mason  or  an  anti-Mason,  as  upon  the  tabby  that  slumbers  by  the  farmer's 
fire.  Thou  hast  no  balm  for  favorites,  save  that  thy  wing  is  spread  the 
soonest  over  the  brow  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  heart  of  the  weary. 
Thou  art  terrible  alone  to  the  over-rich  and  the  over-guilty.  To  the 
dyspeptic  maid,  whose  nights  are  spent  in  the  dissipation  of  parties,  and 
amidst  the  hot  air  of  crowded  assemblies  —  to  her  thou  art  a  burden. 
To  the  young,  the  gay,  the  country-bom,  thou  art  altogether  de- 
lightsome. 


There  is  one  place  where  sleep  is  uncomely  — namely,  in  a  church. 
But,  dear  reader,  there  are  some  somniferous  men  of  GocC  whose  words 
fill!  upon  you  like  so  many  poppies.  Their  languid  sentences  come 
from  the  '  ancient  nose,  all  spectacle-bestrid,'  with  such  a  drowsy 
twang,  that  they  are  irresistible  stupifiers.  I  listened  of  late  to  such  an 
one.  He  never  finished  a  sentence.  *  My  friends,'  he  would  say,  '  I 
wish  to  address  you  upon  the  importance  of.  It  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance — and  it  is  one  which.  When  I  say  that  it  is  a  subiect  of 
importance,  I  mean  to  infer  that  it  is  im^rtant  to  the  individual  who. 
And  when  that  individual  declines  observmg  this  subject,  he  has  reached 
that  state  of  moral  turpitude,  when.  Hence  we  view,  that  he  becomes 
associated  with  those  that,  on  account  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  world, 
are  corrupted  by!^ 


If  you  do  not  doze,  reader,  over  that  last  sentence,  I  shall  be  prepared 
hereafter  to  repay  your  lively  spirit  with  better  things.  This  cold 
winter  has  congeal^  all  my  better  thoughts.  I  shall  thaw  into  soul 
and  sentiment,  when  the  spring-time  comes.  Oxxapod. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Thi  Octlaw.    By  the  author  of  *  Hie  Bncoanier.*    In  two  toIs.  I2mo.    New-Yoik: 

HaBPBB   AMD  BmOTBEM. 

TiDa  is  an  historical  novel,  embracing  that  interesting  period  of  time  which  com- 
mences with  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  ends  with  the  flight  of  that 
misguided  monarch  from  England,  and  the  accession  of  WUliam  and  Mary.  The 
main  interest  of  the  work  centres  in  the '  Outlaw,'  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  attempts  to  produce  disaffection  tow«id  the  con- 
stituted gOTcmment,  is  hunted  from  place  to  place  by  the  emissaries  of  James,  and 
whose  hair-breadth  esciqpes  and  continual  perils  contribute  much  Co  the  spirit  of  the 
narratiTe.  Many  characters,  well-known  in  history,  are  introduced  to  our  notice, 
and  managed  with  considerable  tact  and  discretion;  and  the  leading  prejudices  and 
springs  of  action  which  marked  that  epoch —  so  dark  and  disgraceful  to  English  his- 
tory —  are  well  set  forth.  The  domestic  incidents,  and  indeed  those  parts  of  the 
work  which  are  purely  fictitious,  do  not  strike  us  so  favorably,  as  on  a  former  and 
more  cursory  perusal.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  more  attractive  plot  couU  not  have 
been  devised  by  the  authoress,  wherewith  to  interweave  the  striking  events  which  the 
records  of  the  times  have  presented  to  her  hand.  We  commenced  a  sketch  of  this 
portion  of  the  work,  but  found  the  details  too  complicated  to  afford  an  intelligible 
synopsis,  for  the  gratification  of  the  reader.  In  its  place,  we  present  an  eztrael 
which  depicts,  in  a  natural  and  affecting  manner,  the  emotions  of  Ctueen  Mary,  on 
entering  the  palace  of  her  exiled  father: 

**  One  sycophant,  whom  Basil  remembered  as  bringing  his  own  cousin  to  court  to  be 
touched  by  poor  James  for  tbe  evil,  was  loud  in  his  lauehter  at  the  same  prince  touching 
for  the  same  disease  at  Chaillot ;  and  old  Serseant  Maynard  went  about  teUins  every- 
hody  how  the  king  (William)  had  told  him  that  he  must  have  ouUived  all  the  lawyers 
of  his  time,  and  how  he  had  replied  that,  but  for  the  timdy  arrival  of  his  highness,  he 
would  have  outlived  the  laws  themselves.  While  this  and  other  chatter  employed  and 
amused  the  courtiers,  Mary  of  England  was  wandering  from  room  to  room,  nom  cham- 
ber to  chamber  of  the  palaoci  which  ahe  had  hardlv  learned  to  think  her  own.  Many 
of  the  wartments  recalled  to  her  the  scenes  of  ner  childhood ;  there  was  the  closet 
where  she  had  often  played  with  Anne  of  Denmaik,  before  politics  or  state  intrigues 
had  sown  in  their  >;oung  minds  the  dissensions  which  even  at  that  early  period  other 
reiffn  were  ripening  into  the  full  bitterness  of  sisterly  animosity. 

*^Here^  her  mother  had  talked  to,  and  fondled  her:  and  on  yonder  lawn,  that  'V^nUiam'a 
gardeners  were  cutting  up  into  square  patchesi  she  had  played,  many  and  many  a  time, 
with  her  merrv  uncle  Charles  and  his  little  oogs :  the  fuU  tide  of  affectionate  remem- 
brances swellea  in  her  large  blue  eyes.  She  was  indeed  a  queen  I — had  siven  a  crown 
and  sceptre  to  her  husband ;  she  sat  on  the  Stuart's  throne  —  she  held  the  destinies  of 
three  kingdoms  within  her  grasp ;  the  crown  of  England  pressed  upon  her  brow  before 
the  time  that  nature  had  appointed  it  so  to  do  —  ana  she  was  not  happy.  She  trod  not 
with  the  free  foot  of  a  legal  queen,  but  st^thily,  in  her  fatker^t  palace,  for  so  she  could 
not  avoid  thinking  that  it  was !  As  this  thought  came  upon  her,  she  drnddered ;  and 
knowing  ahe  was  alon&  she  sank  upon  a  sofa,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to thepOT- 
traits  that  hung  upon  the  walls :  there,  the  dark  and  mdancholy  Charles  the  First 
seemed  to  reproach  her  for  sanctioning  a  revolution,  without  calilinft  to  mind  that  a 
revolution  had  cost  him  his  head.  Tliere,  too,  shrouded  almost  by  his  black  and  dns- 
terins  curis,  his  laige  hazel  eyes  looking  kindlv  but  sadly  on  her,  was  her  undo 
Chanes.  A  little  former,  another  portrait — her  ftuier'&  Sheremembered  the  very  day 
that  portrait  had  been  hung.    She  remembered  how  her  father  laiaed  her  in  Ins  atm^ 
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that  she  might  kins  it.  She  lemembered  nothing  more :  bat  bursting  into  an  uncontrol- 
lable flood  of  tears,  she  sank  upon  her  knees  before  it  and  only  uttered  a  sentence^  a 
single  sentence,  between  the  sobbings  of  her  bursting  heart  —  *  Father,  father  I  forgi? o 
your  child r  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands;  and  though  not  one  who  revelled 
m  the  turbulent  £9elin£8  of  nature,  they  now  completely  overpowered  her.  She  had 
been  taueht  to  controlner  emotions  by  mm  who  was  more  her  counsellor  and  her  guide 
than  her  nusband ;  and  as  his  voice  called  ^  Mary !'  and  repeated  the  sweet  name  with 
an  efibrt  of  tenderness  which  it  assumed  but  seldom,  she  felt  ashamed  of  having 
indulged  in  perhaps  the  most  creditable  emotion  she  had  felt  since  her  childhood's  days. 
When,  roused  by  his  voice,  she  raised  her  eyes,  she  saw  that  William  had  with  his  own 
hands  removed  the  picture." 

Notwithstanding  there  are  scenes  and  passages  of  much  power  and  beauty 
scattered  at  intervals  through  these  volumes,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  wri- 
ter's fame  must  principally  rest,  for  the  present  at  least,  upon  her  fine  pictures  of  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  in  which  she  has  seized  and  embodied  the  manners  of  the  people 
with  a  skilful  hand. 


TaAiTs  OP  THS  Tka  PikSTY :  BfixKG  A  Mbmoie  OF  GsoBOB  R.  T.  Hewss,  one  of  the 
last  of  its  Survivors  :  with  a  History  of  that  Transaction,  etc.  Bv  a  Bostoniam. 
New-York :  Habpu  and  Beothxbs. 

The  events  connected  with  the  history  of  our  infant  strugglea  for  freedom  must 
ever  possess  intrinsic  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  every  American.  In  so  far,  therefore, 
as  the  work  before  us  touches  upon  the  particular  topics  from  whence  it»  title  is  de- 
rived, it  will  be  found  to  repay  perusal.  But  we  fee&  constrained  to  say,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  book  would  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  making,  to 
use  the  Yankee  phrase,  a  sizeable  volume.  Trivial  incidents  in  the  early  history  of 
Hewes  are  introduced  per  force,  and  amplified  beyond  measure  The  inference  is  irre- 
sistible —  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  the  style,  which  abounds  in  ar- 
tificial vivacity,  and  ill-conoealed  affectation  of  ease  — that  in  his  opening  labors 
the  writer  felt  the  dififeuhy  and  restraint  attendant  upon  an  attempt  to  make  a  long 
story  out  of  small  materiel.  But  when  in  the  progress  of  his  diluted  narrations  he 
arrives  at  the  tarring  and  feathering  of  John  MaIcom,he  begins  to  be  clothed  npon 
with  the  spirit  of  his  subject  ^  he  drops  the  ambitious  but  feeble  manner  that  has 
hitherto  characterized  his  efforts,  and  takes  the  willing  reader  along  with  him. 
We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  c<^ied  by  the 
author  from  the  MussachiUMtls  Gazette^  of  3(Hh  November,  1773.  It  follows  a 
description  of  the  last  town  meeting  held  in  Boston  in  relation  to  the  anathematized 
weed: 

**  Just  before  the  dissolution  oi  the  meeting,  a  number  of  brave  and  resolute  men, 
dressed  in  the  Indian  manner,  approached  near  the  door  of  the  assembly,  and  gave  ih» 
war-whoop,  which  rang  through  the  house;  and  was  answered  by  some  m  the  galleries ; 
but  silence  was  commanded,  and  a  peaceable  deportment  again  enjoined  till  the  disso- 
lution. The  Indians^  as  they  were  then  called,  repaired  to  the  wharf  where  the  ships 
lav  that  had  the  tea  on  board,  and  were  fi)llowea  by  hundreds  of  people,  toeteihe  atent 
^thc  tranaacUons  qf  those  toha  made  eogrottamu  an  appearance.  They,  the  Indians, 
immediiitely  repaired  on  board  Captain  Bfall's  snip,  where  they  hoisted  out  the  chests 
of  tea,  and  wnen  on  deck,  stove  the  chests  ana  hove  the  tea  overboard.  Having 
cleared  this  ship»  thev  proceeded  to  Captain  Bruce's,  and  then  to  Captain  Coffin's  brig. 
They  applied  themselves  so  dexterouslv  to  the  destruction  of  this  commodity,  that  m 
the  space  of  three  houra  they  broke  up  ai2  chests^  which  was  the  whole  number  in  those 
vessels^  and  discharsed  their  contents  into  the  dock.  When  the  tide  ros&  it  floated  the 
broken  chests  and  the  tea,  insomuch  that  the  surface  of  the  water  was  filled  therewith 
a  con^erable  way  from  the  south  part  of  the  town  to  Dorchester  Neck,  and  lodged  on 
ths  shoresi     Tkere  wow  ^  greaUat  eairt  taken  to  prevent  the  tea  from  being  purloined 
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fty  ^  pepmhet.  One  or  two  bfling  detected  in  endesvoriog  to  podtet  a  small  qoantUy, 
were  Btrinied  of  their  acquiaitioiiB  and  verv  rou^y  handled.  *  »  •  The  town  was 
very  qdet  dining  the  whole  evening  and  tne  night  following.  TTufw  viho  tpere  fnta 
the  eoufUry  wau  homt^  and  the  next  day  joy  appeared  in  almost  etery  countenance^ 
Bome  on  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  others  on  account  of  the  quietness  with 
which  it  was  efiected.  One  of  Uie  Mondajr's  papers  says,  that  the  maetere  and  ownen 
are  weU  pteaeed  that  tht  ahipe  are  thus  dearedJ^ 

To  this  account  our  author  af^pends  the  following : 

"  Mr.  Hewes  had  heen  actively  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  affair,  and  is  able^ 
lor  the  most  part,  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  popular  account  of  it,  which  we 
have  now  siven,  while  his  own  experience  necessarily  adds  some  interestmg  details. 
*  ^  *  Hr.  Hewes  remembers —  or  thinks  he  does  —  that  among  the  speakers  at 
the  town  meeting,  was  John  Hancock  ;  and  that  he  advanced  the  opinion  prettv  sig- 


ment,  vras  Hancock's  cnr,  \Let  etery  man  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  f  Some  per- 
son or  persons  in  the  galleries,  at  this  time  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Boston  Hanwr 
a  teanpot  this  night  f  —  *  Hurra  for  GhrifBn's  Wharf!'  —  and  so  on. 

'*  We  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  persons  who  assumed  the  Indian 
Jiiyiiaft^  on  this  occssion;  was  very  considerable ;  probably  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty.  A  good  many  joined  in  the  act  of  breaJiing  up  the  boxes,  however,  who  dis- 
gmsed  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could  —  as  well  as  some  who  were  not 
Sagoiq^d  at  all ;  diiefly  extempore  volunteers,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
the  moment,  though  unprepared  to  act  to  the  best  advantage.  Hewes,  directly  on 
leaving  the  old  South,  and  while  a  crowd  were  rushing  down  Milk-street,  after  the 
Indians,  shouting  *  Hurrah  for  Griffin's  Wharf  I'  and  *  Boston  Harbor  a  tea-pot  this 
night  t  etc.,  — >not  meaning  to  be  disappointed  of  his  share,  made  his  way  with  all  poa- 
aiple  despatch,  to  a  blacksmith's  shop  on  Boylston's  Whari^  where  he  hastily  begrixned 
his  face  with  a  preparation  suitable  for  the  purpose :  thence  to  the  house  of  an  acquain- 
tance near  Gximn's,  where  he  got  a  blanket  wnich  ne  wrapped  round  his  person ;  and 
such,  probably,  was  about  the  amount  of  the  Indian  dress  assumed  by  others  on  this 
occasion,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  few  individuals  referred  to  above,  who, 
fiT>m  jpeculiar  drcumstances,  tnought  it  necessary  to  take  more  extraordinary  means  of 
diaraise. 

''There  was  not  a  erowdt  Mr.  Hewes  saya^  on  the  wharf  when  he  reached  there, 
and  that  was  just  in  season ;  there  were  '  constdBrable  many  J  The  moon  shone  bright, 
and  they  saw  their  position  clearly,  and  went  to  work,  from  100  to  150,  he  thinks,  being 
mors  or  less  actively  engased.  Instead  of  finishing  the  ship  firet,  he  states  that  the 
whole  company  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  intended  to  oe  about  equal.  A  com- 
mander and  a  boatswain  were  chosen  for  each." 

We  can  commend  this  industriously-compiled  little  volume  to  the  reader,  notwith« 
standing  the  objections  we  have  indicated,  as  one  well  calculated,  fi-om  the  nature  of 
its  subject,  to  afford  national  entertainment  We  should  add,  that  the  volume  is  em- 
bdlished  with  a  very  good  engraving  of  Hewes,  from  the  graver  of  GiMBEa. 


iMPasssioNs  or  Amebxca  :  Durinfthe  years  183^1834,  and  1836.  By  Tybomb  Powxa, 
£s^    Ia  two  volumes^  12mo.    Philadelphia  :  Cabst,  Lka  ako  Blamcbabo. 

What  a '  jewel  of  a  man'  is  the  author  of  these  volumes !  He  is  the  best  actor  we 
have  ever  seen — the  very  soul  of  nature  and  incarnation  of  genuine  humor,  upon 
the  stage  :  and  in  the  work  before  us  he  has  proved  his  claim  not  only  to  literary 
distinction,  but  to  the  character  of  a  high-minded  gentleman,  of  enlarged  views  and 
generous  sentiments.  We  have  only  found  leisure,  at  the  eleventh  hour  at  which 
these  volumes  appear,  to  glance  through  them  ;  but  our  perusal  has  been  sufficiently 
critical  to  enable  us  to  perceive  how  adventurously  the  author  has  departed  firom  the 
ctistom  of  precedent  foreign  travelers  in  this  country.  He  describes  what  he  has 
seen,    Hance  thare  ace  no  apocrjrphal  statemanta  relative  to  our  condition,  manners, 
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and  customs,  such  as  we  often  see  in  ihe  productions  of  fiifi'ng  tourists  —  woiks  tl»at 
lead  the  reader  oftentimes  to  think  that,  like  the  stationary  Neapolitan  coamopolite 
who  wrote  a  '  Voyage  round  the  World'  without  having  once  been  out  of  his  native 
village,  the  writers  had  never  left  their  own  country,  nor  perhaps  their  chambers, 
for  their  materials.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  peruse  books  upon  America,  in 
which  uniformity  of  censure  and  swollen  digressions  upon  trivial  infelicities  were 
prominent  characteristics.  Mr.  Power,  however,  is  not  one  of  that  class  of  authors 
who  have  heretofore  thought  no  shame  to  come  hither — a  race  of  men  with  the  heads 
of  dogs,  like  the  fabled  Cynamolci — to  travel  among  us,  obtrude  their  presence  where 
it  was  not  wanted,  and  baric  their  adverse  sentiments  on  all  subjects  and  ^Kcasions. 

The  tone  of  the  *  Impressions'  is  delightful.  The  descriptions  of  the  writer  aire 
true  to  nature,  and  often  as  irresistibly  humorous  as  they  are  invariably  just.  He 
paints  with  large  strokes ;  and  as  he  keeps  due  on,  unfettered  by  too  elaborate  self* 
criticism,  ease  and  facility  are  the  characteristics  of  his  pencil.  There  are  no  mere 
'  words,  words'  in  Mr.  Power's  style  :  on  the  contrary,  he  now  and  then  seems  actlt- 
ally  obliged  to  cut  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  thoughts  that  press  upon  his  mind. 

Aside  from  the  description  of  the  voyage,  which  is  admirably  given,  and  many 
natural,  incidental  digressions,  our  author  presents  us  with  graphic  pictures  of  most 
of  the  American  cities  and  towns,  together  with  the  principal  objects  of  interest 
around  each,  as  well  as  of  the  intervening  country  and  scenes  passed  over  or  re- 
marked in  his  joumeyings.  Boston,  New-York,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Charleston,  Augusta,  Mobile,  Natchez,  New-Orleans,  and  their  vici- 
nities, with  other  eastern,  southern,  and  western  towns  come  under  review,  and  the 
appearance,  manners,  etc.,  of  the  inhabitants -are  faithfully  canvassed. 

We  make  a  few  selections  from  the  work,  without  attempting  any  thing  like  order 
or  xtM»:€55u>»  in  their  arrangement.  The  following  are  the  reflections  of  the  writer 
upon  first  coming  in  sight  of  the  American  coast : 

"When  it  is  first  remembered,  that  on  all  the  lonff  line  of  coast  extending  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  was  not,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
one  European  family  settled,  or  a  Christian  voice  that  woke  the  forest- with  the  name  of 
God,  —  not  a  civilized  man  from  Canada  to  Florida,  who  placed  his  foot  upon  the  soil 
to  call  it  home.  Yet  now  within  this  immense  range  may  be  reckoned  the  mightiest 
States  of  the  Union ;  and  over  its  wide  circumference  are  scattered  great  dties,  towns 
aspiring  to  be  cities,  and  villages  fast  ffrowine  into  busy  towns —  possessing  a  popula- 
tion which  for  wealth  hardly  need  yield  to  the  oldest  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  education  offering,  indeed,  to  most  of  these  an 
example  worthy  of  their  imitation. 

'*  When  it  is  called  to  mind  that  the  waters  of  her  vast  line  of  coast,  now  daily 
ploughed  by  thousands  of  busy  prows,  were  at  this  same  not  very  distant  day  as  desert 
as  her  swamps  and  as  unfurrowed,  except  where  the  canoe  of  the  scared  Inaiaa  left  its 
liffht  track  behind,  when  driven  from  the  shelter  of  some  near  river,  —  silent  and 
shadowless,  except  when  the  sail  of  the  adventurous  explorer  flitted  slowly  over  the 
waves,  as  he  steered  his  doubtful  course  filled  with  the  many  wonders  seen  and  fancied 
by  his  watchful  credulous  crew,  ^  some  band  of  daring  spirits  tempted  hither  in  search 
of  gold,  or  wild  adventure,  perhaps  to  perish  suddenly  by  the  arrow  of  the  savage,  or 
slowly  to  wither  beneath  toe  influence  of  the  climate  —  what  wonderftil  chan^  nave 
been  wrought  here,  and  what  a  Uvins  marvel  is  this  land  I  Changes,  which  it  has  re- 
quired the  labor  of  ages  to  accomplish  elsewhere,  have  here  been  erocted  by  the  eneisy 
of  a  few  busy  generations,  whose  toil  was  begun  and  carried  on  amid  want,  and  siot- 
ness,  and  a  struggle  against  ignorance  and  neglect  without,  as  well  as  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation within ;  a  war  which  may  be  said  to  exist  even  to  this  day,  for  yet  is  the  ever- 
growing frontier  from  time  to  time  awakened  by  the  night  whoop  oi  the  savage  aad  the 
answering  shot  of  the  hardy  pioneer. 

"  Then  come  the  recoIlecUons  connected  with  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  —  the  noble 
Declaration  of  Independency  for  truly  noble  it  was;  no  dark  compact  of  a  crew  of  ruf- 
fian conspiritors,  but  a  generous  bond  that  their  aggrieved  country  should  be  freed,  given 
by  a  band  of  citizen  gentlemen,  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  to  the  fiilfilment  of 
the  which  thev  pledgedunto  each  other  their  hves.  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor; 
and  having  placed  their  hands  to  thw  bold  deeOt  they  gave  it  to  their  people  and  the 
world." 
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Our  author  writes  thus  of  Nahant,  where  he  sojourned  for  two  or  three:  weeks  : 

**  I  selected  a  chamber  having  an  eastern  amect,  with  a  window  that  commanded  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  vast  bay  of  Massachasetts;  whilst  just  within  reach  lay  the 
anngly-sheltered  cove  and  rocky  islet  about  which,  according  to  the  most  authentic  re- 
ports, the  '  ereat  sea  saipint*  deliehts  to  disport  him  when  m  a  merry  mood.  *  Who 
know^'  saia  I  to  myself,  when  aU  the  advanta^  of  my  locatioii  became  known  to 
me,  —  *  who  knows  but  that  on  some  morning,  bnffht  and  early,  I  may  behold  the  mon- 
ster combing  his  venerable  beard  amongst  the  rocks  below,  or  see  bun  lift  his  head  to 
the  level  of  my  window — the  height  not  being  over  a  hundred  feet — in  civil  search  of 
a  bit  of  old  brown  Windsor  to  shave  withal  1 

"  This  rocky  peninsula  is  trulv  a  very  wild  and  unworld-like  little  territory,  jutting 
boldly  out  as  it  does  into  the  mienty  bay  of  Massachusetts  and  commanding  a  view  of 
its  wnole  extent,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Anne,  together  with  tbe  many  islands,  towns^ 
and  villages  scattered  along  the  coast ;  whilst  m  front  spreads  out  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

**  To  sit  within  the  upper  gallery  of  this  house  upon  the  diff,  and  watch  the  rising  moon 
fling  her  golden  brid^  from  Uie  far  horizon's  edge,  until  it  seems  to  rest  imon  the  beach 
below,  is  a  si^ht  which  would  be  worth  something  in  a  poet's  or  a  painter^B  eyes. 

'*  I  never,  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  oeheld  any  thing  exceed  in  color 
the  glory  of  these  evening  ski^  or  their  depth  by  mcht  Round  about,  near  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs,  are  scattered  a  number  of  dwellings,  built  in  the  style  of  the  southern 
cottage,  havins  low  projecting  eaves,  covering  a  broad  gallery  which  usually  encircles 
the  building;  these  are  objects  upon  which  the  eye  is  pleased  to  rest  when  the  moon 
deepens  their  shadows  on  the  barren  rock." 

Being  at  Chaiieston,  where  the  last  eclipse  of  the  sun,  it  will  be  rememberedi  was 
total,  Mr.  Power  thus  describes  the  phenomenon  : 

*'  As  the  great  luminary  became  alowly  corered,  the  shadows  kept  deepening  until, 
at  last,  day  was  exchanged  for  the  sober  effect  of  moonlsht  i  thin  filmy  cloiras  then 
hecame  observable,  slowly  sailing  beneath  the  diminishea  orb;  one  by  one  tbe. stars 
came  twinkling  forth ;  the  household  poultry  gathered  uneasily  together  in  the  yard, 
and  retired  to  their  roosting  places  j  the  hurrying  tread  of  fitsquent  passers  gradually 
ceased;  the  buzz  of  the  thousands  of  eager  watchers  died  away;  the  voice  of  man  was 
silent,  or  heard  but  in  whispers,  and  theprofoundest  silence  reigned  throughout  the  city ; 
till,  at  the  moment  when  the  interposition  was  complete,  the  bells  of  the  difierent  chur- 
ches tolled  out,  addine  a  thrilling  solemnity  to  the  scene. 

"  Ai  this  point  of  the  eclipse  me  cfiisct  was  grand  beyond  descriptioD :  a  weU-defined 
narrow  circle,  of  the  most  brilliant  crimaoo  color,  surrounded  for  a  fSew  moments  the 
darkened  orb,  which  then  seemed  to  diverge  into  a  glorious  halo  composed  of  equal 
ravs«  but  only  for  a  minute  was  this  clearly  definable;  the  rays  quickly  faded  fiom  the 
aide  of  the  luminary  once  more  given  to  view;  and  again  a  soft  daylieht.  like  the  gra- 
dual spieadineof  a  fine  dawn,  chased  away  the  night  shadows  that  naa  thua  prema- 
turaly  usurped  day's  fair  dominionL 

'*From  everj  quarter  was  now  heard  the  eheerfiil  cnowing  of  die  *  early  cock;'  the 
fowls  came  briskly  forth,  ploming  themselves  in  the  recovereid  sunshine  2  the  tramp  of 
numerous  passers-by  was  aeain  echoing  from  the  street;  and  again  the  oieeiful  buzz  of 
human  voices  filled  the  air.'^ 

From  the  narrative  of  a  journey  through  the  Creek  nation,  we  subjoin  one  or  two 
striking  extracts.  Take  the  following  gmphic  dketch,  with  the  accompaniments  of 
darkness^  storm,  and  wind  roaring  in  the  solemn  pines.  A  Creek  Indian  is  guiding 
a  Southern  stage-coach  over  a  dangerous  Southern  marsh  : 

*<  When  about  half  way  across,  the  rain  extinguished  our  torciies,  which  were  rather 
too  alight  for  the  service,  when,  as  we  had  perceived  in  our  course  that  many  of  the 
planks  were  unshipped  or  full  of  h(rfes,  we  thought  it  best  to  halt  for  the  coming  up  of 
our  baggage. 

''I  can  never  forget  the  effect  produced  bv  the  blaze  of  the  huge  bundle  of  light  wood 
borne  aloft  by  our  Creek  guide :  I  entirely  lost  aigfat  of  the  discomfort  of  our  condition 
in  the  plttsure  I  derived  from  the  whole  acene. 

"  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  figure  dressed  in  a  dcep-reDow  shirt  reaching  barely  to  the 
knees,  the  legs  naked ;  a  belt  of  scariet  wampum  about  the  loins,  and  a  crimson  and 
dark-blue  shawl  twisted  turban-fsshion  round  the  head ;  with  locks  of  Uadi  coarse  hair 
streaming  from  under  this,  and  falling  loose  over  the  neck  or  face  t  fancy  one  half  of 
such  a  figure  lighted  up  by  a  strong  maze,  marking  the  nimble  tread,  the  swart,  cold 
features,  sparkling  eye,  and  outstretched  muscular  arms  of  the  red-man,  —  the  other  hal^ 
meantime,  being  m  the  blackest  possible  fiiadow ;  whilst  followins  close  behind,  just 
percept^le  through  wreaths  of  thick  smoke^  moved  the  heads  of  we  leading  horses ; 
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and,  over  all,  flashed  nt  frequent  intervals  red  vivid  lightning;  one  moment  breaking 
forth  in  a  wide  aheet,  as  though  an  overcharged  cloud  nad  burst  at  once  asunder;  the 
next,  descending  in  zigzag  lines,  or  darting  through  amongst  the  tall  pines  and  cypress 
trees ;  whilst  the  quick  patter  of  the  horses*  hoo»  were  for  a  time  heard  loudly  rattling 
over  the  loose  hollow  planks,  and  then  again  drowned  wholly  by  Uie  crasn  of  near 
thunder.'* 

The  annexed  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  description  of  a  passage  down  the 
Alabama  to  Mobile : 

*  Down  this  noble  stream  we  journeyed  for  four  days  and  nights ;  in  clear  weather 
making  tolerably  good  way,  but  often  compelled  by  thick  fogs  and  drift  timber  to  lay 
our  ship  alongside  the  forest,  and  make  fast  to  riome  large  tree.  Occasionally  the  stream 
would  cant  our  head  suddenly,  and,  beforp  the  helm  comd  be  shifted,  rush  we  went  right 
stem  on  into  the  nearest  grove  of  willows,  with  such  a  crashing  and  rattling  as  made 
one  wonder  at  first  what  the  deuce  was  the  row.  In  one  instance,  whilst  at  dinner,  a 
huffe  branch  burst  open  a  side  door,  and  nearly  impaled  a  French  conjurer  of  celebnty 
on  nis  way  to  New-Orleans.  We  were  nearly  a  hundred  souls  on  boaird,  and  each  day 
our  limits  grew  more  and  more  circumscribed ;  for  the  side  galleries  were  filled  in  with 
bales  of  cotton,  the  windows  blocked  up,  at  last  the  very  door-way&  all  but  one ;  lights 
were  burned  in  the  cabin  day  and  night:  the  Carolina  became,  in  fact,  a  floating  mass 
of  cotton. 

"  A  night  scene,  whilst  lying  beneath  some  of  the  noble  blulTs  towering  above  the 
river,  was  often  worthy  the  delay  we  paid  for  it.  One  or  two  of  these  heights  were  two 
hundred  feet  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so :  from  the  summit  there  is  laid  down,  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  a  slide  or  trough  of  timber,  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  cotton 
bSe ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff  this  side  rests  upon  a  platform  of  loose  planks, 
alon^de  of  which  the  boat  ii  moored ;  the  cotton-bag  is  guided  into  the  slide  at  top, 
and  thence,  being  launched,  is  leA  to  find  its  own  way  to  the  bottom ;  if  it  keeps  the 
shde  until  it  strikes  the  platform,  communicating  with  the  vef*sel  by  a  plane  inclined 
according  to  circumstances,  it  is  carried  on  board'  by  its  own  imjietus  and  the  spring  of 
the  planks ;  but  it  often  chances  that  through  meeting  a  slight  inequality  on  the  sude, 
or  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  bale  bounces  offin  its  passage,  either  sticking  amongst 
the  trees  by  the  way,  or  rolling  headlong  into  the  river.  At  any  jutting  intermediate 
stand  of  the  precipice,  negroes  are  stationed  to  keep  up  the  huge  fires  which  afibrd  light 
for  the  operation,  as  well  as  to  forward  such  bales  as  may  stick  by  the  run ;  these  black, 
half-naked  devils,  suspended  in  mid-air  as  it  were,  laughing,  yelling,  or  giving  to  each 
other  confused  directions,  make  the  forest  ring  to  the  water^s  edge ;  whilst  through  this 
occasional  din  swells  the  wild  chorus  of  the  men  upon  the  summit,  who  are  regularly 
engaged  rolling  the  bales  from  the  near  bam  to  the  slide.  Add  to  all,  the  hissing  sound 
of  tbe  spare  steam,  the  blaze  of  the  great  fires,  and  the  crackling  of  the  trees  which  feed 
thein,  with  the  many  strange  figures  presented  on  all  sides,  —  and  a  wilder  group  imagi- 
nation cannot  well  conceive.** 

A  picture  taken  from  the  edge  of  a  lofly  bluff,  between  whose  foot  and  the  river 
'  Natchez-under-the-Hill*  reposes : 

"  On  one  hand  lay  the  town  of  Natchez,  sunk  in  repose ;  the  moon  at  full,  was  sleep- 
ing over  it  in  as  pure  a  sky  as  ever  poet  drank  ioy  and  inspiration  from ;  far  below, 
wrapt  in  shade,  lay  the  scene  of  my  almost  dream,  the  line  of  houses  denoted  by  a  few  scat- 
tered lights,  and  in  its  front  was  the  mighty  Mississippi,  rolling  on  in  its  majesty  through 
a  dominion  created  by  itself,  through  regions  of  wilderness  bom  of  its  waters  and  still 
subject  to  its  laws ;  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  contmuous  rush  of  the  strong  current : 
it  was  the  only  sound  that  moved  the  air.  I  hearkened  intently  to  this  rushing ;  it  had 
indeed  an  absolute  fascination  for  the  ear ;  it  was  not  like  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  ocean, 
now  breaking  along  a  line  of  beach,  then  again  lulled  as  though  gatliering  breath  for  a 
renewed  eflbrt ;  it  was  a  sound  monotonous  and  low,  but  which  mled  the  ear  and  awed 
the  very  heart.  I  felt  that  I  was  listening  to  a  voice  c5eval  with  creation,  and  that 
ceased  not  either  by  night  or  day ;  which  the  blast  of  winter  could  not  rouse,  or  the 
breath  of  summer  hush  ;  a  voice  which  the  buzz  and  bustle  of  noon  might  drive  from 
the  ear,  but  which  the  uplifting  of  the  foundations  of  the  world  alone  could  silence.'* 

From  some  '  General  impressions  of  the  country,  and  the  American  people,*  toward 
the  close  of  the  second  volume,  we  take  the  subjoined  paragraphs.  The  opening 
thoughts  are  suggested  by  an  article  in  an  English  Review,  wherein  the  idea  of  a  suc- 
cessful American  rail-road  was  ridiculed  as  absurd  and  visionary  : 

"I  never  in  my  life  perused  any  article  more  philosophical  in  spirit  or  more  conclusive 
in  argument ;  ^e  scheme  was  clearly  shown  not  only  to  be  aosurd  but  impracticable, 
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and  the  piojeclon  proved  either  to  be  presuinptuouB  imitaton,  or  men  profligmtely  apeca- 
Utiii£  upon  the  ignorant  credulity  of  their  feUow-atizens. 

"  1  closed  the  review,  in  short,  admiring  the  clear  judgment  and  practical  fitr-aiffhted- 
ness  of  the  writer ;  pitying  the  Yankees,  fur  whom  I  cherished  a  sneaking  kindness^ 
and  inwardl V  hoping  that  this  verv  clever  exposition  of  the  folly  of  their  seekins  to 
counteract  tne  manifest  designs  of  Providence,  which  had  so  clearly  demonstrated  meir 
paths,  might  produce  as  full  conviction  on  their  minds  as  it  had  on  mine. 

"  Well,  I  forgot  the  article  and  its  subject,  and  was  only  reminded  of  it  by  finding 
myself  one  fine  day  whisking  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  over  a  well- 
constructed  railway,  one  of  a  carg^o  of  four  hundred  souls.  The  impossibility  had,  in 
fact,  been  achieved ;  and,  in  addiuon  to  the  natural  roads  ofiered  by  Sea,  Lake^  and 
River,  I  now  found  railways  twining  and  locomotives  hissing  like  serpents  over  the 
whole  continent  from  Maine  to  Misistssippi.  Binding  the  cold  North  to  tne  ever-flowins 
streams  of  Greorgia  and  Alabama,  literally  with  bonds  of  iron,  and  forming^  indeec^ 
the  natural  rpads  of  a  countrv,  whose  soil  and  climate  would  set  at  nought  all  the 
ingenuity  of  M*Adam,  backed  oy  the  wealth  of  CrcBsus  and  the  flint  of  Derbyshire  to 
b<x»t 

"  Now,  had  such  a  result  been  prognosticated  only  a  v&y  few  yeArs  back,  the  man 
whose  foresight  had  led  to  such  a  large  view  of  the  subject  would  have  been  mouthed 
at  as  mad  all  over  the  American  conunent,  and  written  down  knave  or  ass,  or  both,  in 
every  practical  journal  of  Europe. 

"  Such  great  changes  constantly  agitated,  and  reduced  to  practice  with  a  promptitude 
of  which  even  England,  with  her  wealth,  industry,  and  enterprise,  has  uttle  notion, 
make  discrepancies  between  the  facts  and  opinions  of  rapidly-succeeding  travelers,  for 
which  neither  the  veracity  nor  the  judgment  of  the  parties  can  fiiirly  be  impugned. 

"  Action  here  leaves  speculation  lagging  far  behind ;  the  improvement  once  con- 
ceived is  in  operation  by  such  time  as  the  opposing  theorist  has  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated its  impracticability ;  and  the  dream  of  to-day  is  the  reality  of  to-morrow. 

"  I  feel,  in  fact,  a  difficulty  in  describing  without  seeming  hyperbole,  the  impressions  I 
daily  received,  and  beheld  confirmed  by  facts,  of  the  extraordmary  spirit  of  movement 
that  appears  to  impel  men  and  things  in  this  country ;  this  great  hive  wherein  there  be  no 
drones  {  this  field  m  which  every  man  finds  place  for  his  plough,  and  where  each  hand 
seems  actually  employed  either  *  to  bold  or  drive.' 

"  For  ever  wandering  about  as  I  was,  and  visiting,  as  I  frequently  did,  the  same 
places  at  intervals  again  and  again,  I  had  occasion  to  be  much  struck  with  a  state  of 
things  of  which  I  was  thus  afiordcd  constant  evidence ;  take  for  instance : 

"My  first  joumev  in  Sept  1833,  between  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  was  by  steam- 
boat and  railway,  naving  cars  drawn  by  horses  over  thirty-five  miles,  which  thus  occu- 
pied five  and  a  half  hours.  In  October  of  the  same  year  I  did  the  same  distance  by 
locomotive  in  two  hours.  When  first  I  visited  Boston,  the  journey  was  performed  in 
twenty-four  hours,  bv  steamer  to  Providence,  thence  to  Boston  by  stage;  tne  same  dis- 
tance now  occupies  nfteen  hours,  a  railway  having  been  last  spring  put  in  operation 
between  Providence  and  Boston. 

"  Again,  in  1834,  the  traveler  had  but  one  rough  route  from  PhOadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
You  can  now  go  a  third  of  the  distance  by  railroad,  and,  setting  into  a  canal-boat,  are 
dragged  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  through  a  series  of  locks  not  to  be  surpassed  for 
strength  or  ingenuity  of  contrivance. 

"  In  1833,  the  j[oumey  from  Augusta,  Georgia,  to  New- York,  was  an  affair  of  eleven 
or  twelve  days;  it  is  now  performed  in  three.  Steam  and  railroad,  are  m  fact,  annihi- 
lating time  and  apace  in  this  country.  In  proof  of  it,  I  can  safely  assert  that  if  a 
traveler  visiting  the  South-west,  say  from  Savannah  to  New-Orleans,  will  be  at  the 
truble  of  recollecting  this  book  in  the  year  1837,  he  will  find  the  account  of  the  difll- 
culties  of  my  journey  extremely  amusing :  since,  in  all  human  probability,  he  will  per- 
form that  in  five  days,  which  took  me,  with  hard  labor,  perseverance,  discomfort,  not  to 
sav  some  peril  of  me  or  Umb,  just  eighteen. 

"  It  is  tnese  revolutions,  and  such  as  these,  that  form  the  true  wonders  of  this  conn- 
try;  that  stimulate  curiosity,  excite  interest,  and  well  repay  the  labor  of  anv  voyager 
imbued  with  a  grain  of  intelligence  or  observation,  to  say  nothing  of  philosopn^. 

"It  is  to  these  result^  their  causes,  and  their  immediate  and  probable  eflects,  his 
mind's  eye  will  be  irresistibly  drawn,  not  to  spitting-boxes,  tobacco,  two-pronged  forks, 
or  other  bagateUe^  the  particulars  of  each  of  which,  as  a  solecism  in  polite  manners,  can 
be  corrected  and  canvassed  by  any  waiter  from  the  London  Tavern,  Ludgate-street, 
and  by  every  griseiU  from  American  Square  to  Brompton  Terrace,  who  may  choose  to 
display  their  acquired  gentility  '  for  the  nonce.* 

"  It  is  the  absence  of  a  spirit  of  philosophy  generally  in  our  writers,  and  this  afiecta- 
Cion  of  prating  so  like  waiting-gentlewomen,  that  stmgs  Americans,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason,  when  they  see  the  great  labors  of  their  young  country  and  the  eflbrts 
of  its  people  passed  lightly  by,  and  tnfles  caught  up  and  commented  upon,  whose  impor- 
tance they  cannot  comprehend,  and  the  whidi  they  have  neither  leiaure  nor  example  to 
alter  or  attend  to." 
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"  After  much  and  doae  observation,  I  aay  iisarieaaljri  that  in  all  conventional  points, 
good  society  in  the  States  is  equal  to  the  best  provincial  circles  in  Enfiand.  The 
absence  of  a  court,  together  witii  the  calls  of  business,  necessarily  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  class  from  acquiring  that  grace  of  repose,  that  perfection  of  ease,  which 
cultivatioB,  example,  and  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the  world  gives  to  the  beau-monde 
of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  this,  you  are  seldom  pestered  with  the 
second-nand  ladies-maid  airs  of  your  pretenders  to  exclusive  gentility,  so  common 
amonffst  Europeans. 

**  The  great  mass  of  Americans  are  natural,  therefore  rarely  vulgar ;  and  if  a  freshness 
of  spirits  and  an  entire  freedom  from  suspicion,  together  with  the  many  guards  which 
ill-bred  jealousy  draws  around  the  objects  of  its  care,  may  be  viewed,  as  indmd  it  ought  to 
be^  as  a  proof  of  high  feeling  and  true  culture,  then  are  the  men  of  America  arrived  at  a 
point  of  civilization  at  once  creditable  to  themselves  and  honorable  to  their  women,  as 
nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  unrestrained  than  the  freedom  enjoyed  in  all  good  fami- 
lies here.  Strangers  once  introduced  find  every  house  at  all  times  open  to  them,  and 
the  most  frequent  visits  neither  create  surprise  nor  give  rise  to  suspicion. 

"  Hospitauty  is  inculcated  and  practised,  and  ue  people  entertain  with  a  liberality 
bordering  on  profixseness :  the  merit  of  this  is  enhanced  by  the  great  trouble  the  absence 
of  good  domestics  entails  on  the  mistress  of  even  the  best  establishments.  Ladies  are 
here  invariably  their  own  house-keepers,  yet  no  where  is  the  stranger  more  warmly 
welcomed,  and  in  no  country  is  more  cheerful  readiness  evinced  in  preparing  for  his 
entertainment*' 

The  *  Impressions*  are  dedicated  to  ne  Public — the  writer  choosing  rather  to 
trust  to  the  merits  of  his  work  for  its  transatlantic  success  than  to  the  eclat  likely  to  be 
gained  by  the  high-sounding  name  of  some  titled  patron.  There  are  some  errors  of 
taste  —  to  give  them  the  least  censurable  name  —  which  we  could  wish  had  been  cor- 
rected in  the  final  revision.  Such  personal  expletives  as  'I  swear!*  *  I  vow  I' 
'  D —  me  !*  etc.,  will,  to  say  the  least,  make  the  judicious  grieve.  Their  occurrence,  it 
is  true,  is  very  rare  ;  but  we  trust  that  the  author  in  subsequent  editions  will  per- 
ceive the  blemish  we  have  indicated,  and  *  reform  it  altogether.* 


CoirrmonrriONs  to  tbb  Ecclksiastical  Hxstort  of  thb  United  Statss  of  America. 
Vol.  I.    By  Francis  U  Hawks,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  New- York. 

Tms  large  and  well-executed  volume  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  intended  to 
embrace  so  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  America  aa  has  relation  to  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.  The  book  before  us  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
establishment  and  progress  of  this  church  in  Virginia,  which,  intimately  connected 
as  it  is  with  the  history  of  the  colony  from  its  earliest  settlement,  furnishes  much  that 
is  interesting  and  instructive,  not  only  to  the  antiquary  but  the  general  reader.  Ap- 
pended to  the  volume,  is  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  different  conventions  of  tHe 
church  in  Virginia,  from  the  year  1785  to  1835,  inclusive.  In  his  preface,  the  author 
remarks,  that  his  labors  in  preparing  the  present  work  have  shown  him  that  the  mate- 
rials are  more  ample  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be,  for  the  history  of  all 
the  leading  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States ;  and  he  suggests  to  his 
fellow  Christians  of  other  denominations,  the  propriety  of  preserving  their  several 
histories,  without  which  the  book  of  our  national  story  must  always  be  incomplete. 
The  author  modestly  and  happily  observea  in  conclusion :  '  If  the  effort  now  respect- 
frilly  submitted  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  the  Episcopal  community,  should  serve 
in  the  humble  office  of  a  guide,  to  direct  the  researches  of  some  future  historian ;  if  it 
should  contribute  to  strengthen  the  attachment  of  but  one  man  who  already  loves  the 
church,  or  to  soften  the  hostility  of  one  who  does  not,  the  author  will  feel  that  he  has 
not  labored  in  vain  :  for  his  book  is  the  offering  of  filial  affection  to  that  church,  in 
the  communion  of  which  he  has,  through  life,  found  his  best  comfort,  and  in  the 
boaom  of  which  he  trusts  to  enjoy,  in  death,  a  Christian's  consolation.' 
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Tbb  Passions  :  A  Poem  pronounced  at  the  Odeon,  December  28;  183S,  on  oocaaon  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Spubshxuc  By  Grextyillb  Msllbh.  Boston: 
Maxsh,  Capkn  akd  Lton. 

Pbrenoloot  has  much  less  to  do  with  this  poem  than  might  be  inferred  from  Ita 
title.  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  human  passions,  drawn  with  skill,  weU-ooIored,  and 
displaying  no  small  knowledge  of  the  human  heart :  moreover,  there  is  now  and 
then  a  delicacy  of  taste  and  a  refinement  of  imagination,  both  novel  and  refreshing. 
We  annex  an  extract  from  that  part  of  the  poem  which  touches  distinctively  upon 
Spurzheim.  The  writer  has  here  passed,  with  good  judgment  and  fine  effect,  from 
the  Spenserian  stanza  (in  which  the  main  poem  is  written,}  to  a  less  regular  kut  more 
bold  and  stirring  measure : 

*  And  BOW  AroB  hearth  ud  hoBM^ 

Forth  on  the  welterisf  aea, 
With  ttrelen  «tep  behold  him  roem, 
The  Patriot  Pilgrim  of  a  new  PhikMophj ! 

With  enchaBtioy  voice  he  came 
Here,  where  the  forest  mount  and  shore, 
Onoe  to  the  dashing  surf  hnng  o'er, 

Ere  Freedom  had  aname ! 
Bat  now  where  sonndlng  cities  poar 
The  music  of  th^  ocean  roar. 

On  their  load  way  to  Fame ! 
He  poor'd  as  flrom  the  shy 
New  radianoe  round  the  immortal  image  here. 
Until  a  new  dirinity 
Did  on  its  brow  appear,- 
And  a  new  lustre  flash'd  along  its  eye ! 

To  him,  in  If  an,  was  given 
To  see  the  royalty  and  ftont  of  Heaven — 
He  saw  that  Death  was  bat  a  nobler  Birth— 
The  better  destiny  of  Earth! 
The  change  that  goes 
Over  that  ftont—  cold — deep — and  still — 
The  signet  of  the  Eternal  Will, 
Borne  on  that  last  repose! 


*  Clos'd  was  the  Pilgrim's  task —and  AiU  his  years— 

And  round,  in  cloudjr  gaxe, 
Gather'd  that  worid  in  teara^ 
As  erst  men  gather'd  round  the  bold  and  high — 
Great  captains  of  the  soul's  first  Liberty, 
When  they  pass'd  to  the  sk  v ! 
And  now  on  that  tomb-pillar'd  If onnt. 
Amidst  its  flower-enoompass'd  dead 
How  beaotiAU  he  sleeps  —  with  garlands  o'er  his  head» 
Beside  the  murmurinr  of  the  hidden  fount! 
How  beautiAal  his  sleep  !— 
How  lone ! — how  deep ! 
Hid  that  unceasing  harmony  of  great  trees — 
While  on  the  ocean  breese 
The  far  faint  voices  of  the  city  steal. 
And  sullen  requiem  bell.  With  broken  peal ! 
How  beautiAtl  his  sleep! 
With  If  em'ry  thus  to  keep 
Her  qniet  watch,  like  sentinel,  aroond 
The  consecrated  mount  of  bloom — the  hallow'd  groand  !* 

There  are  occasional  evidences  of  a  lack  of  heedful  revision,  especially  in  some  of 
the  closing  lines  of  the  Spenserian  verse.  Byron  somewhere  speaks  of  the  neoesaity 
as  well  as  difficulty  of  ending  this  species  of  stanza  gracefully;  and  in  two  or  three 
instances  Mr.  Mellen  appears  either  to  have  lost  mght  of  this  necessity,  or  to  have  been 
unable  to  combat  successfully  wilh  the  difficulty.    We  give  a  single  example : 

'  But  the  sad  story  *b  told  —  the  hapless  wire 
Would  not  add  sorrow  to  theheait  *i  wasdoom'd  to  tlr«.' 

The  last  line  is  prose,  and  poor  prose,  too.  The  fiiolts,  however,  of  the  poem  are 
few,  in  comparison  with  its  numerous  excellencies,  both  of  thoug^ht  and  vereification. 
It  is  fiiulUess  in  typographical  execotion ;  and  we  commend  it  to  the  hearts  and  tastes 
of  our  readers. 
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Tin  Dbama.  ^  IVagedy,  comedy,  opera,  and  farce,  have  by  turns  held  their  sway 
at  the  Perk  Theatre  during  the^past  month. 

Mias  Mitpobd's  beautiful  componiion,  the  tragedy  of  '  Risnzi,*  was  revived  under 
the  dffection  of  Sir.  Wallack,  and  produced  for  his  benefit,  before  a  large  audience. 
His  personation  of  the  noble  tribune  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  equal  to  any  of  his 
former  efforts  in  those  melo-dramatic  characters  which  he  has  already  made  his  own ; 
and  far,  very  far  superior  to  any  of  his  previous  performances  in  tragedy.  The  tem- 
perament  of  Rienzi,  however,  as  drawn  by  Miss  Mitford,  partakes  as  much  perhaps  of 
the  bold,  enthusiastic  character  of  a  melo-dramatic  hero,  as  it  does  of  the  higher  and 
more  refined  attributes  of  a  classically- tragic  personage  :  and  is  therefore  much  better 
suited  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Wallack  than  a  composition  more  strictly  tragic  Mr.  Wal- 
lack, among  his  other  good  qualities  as  a  melo-dramatic  actor,  possesses  a  fine  idea  of 
the  picturesque,  which  makes  his  situations  always  remarkable  fbr  efiect.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  particulariy  prominent  in  his  personation  of  the  Roman  enthusiast,  and  exhibited 
as  it  alwajrs  is  without  an  appearance  of  efibrt,  was  no  doubt  a  great  cause  of  the 
marked  approbation  vrith  which  this  performance  was  received.  Mrs.  Gueiter  played 
ClatuUa  in  a  manner  which  delighted  while  it  surprised  her  audience.  She  gave  an 
eflect  to  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  part,  which  could  hardly  be  expected  from  one 
who  has  heretofore  made  no  pretensions  to  superiority  in  the  serious  drama.  Her  last 
scene  vrith  Rienzi,  urging  him  to  rescue  her  husband  from  the  hands  of  the  execution- 
ers, was  a  beautiful  picture  of  urgent  afiection,  united  vrith  the  exquisite  sufiering  of  a 
young  and  devoted  wife.  Mr.  Wallack  richly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  his 
revival  of  this  beautiful  tragedy;  and  from  the  great  applause  with  which  it  was  received, 
he  will,  no  doubt,  on  his  return,  be  induced  to  favor  us  vrith  its  repeated  representation. 
There  is  nothing  perfect,  however,  in  theatrical  performances;  and  there  was  one  espe- 
cial draw-back  to  the  just  effect  of  the  tragedy  of  Rienzi.  One  of  the  supernumeraries, 
a  Mr.  RussBLL,  a  beardless  youth,  was,  from  some  unaccountable  obliquity  of  manage- 
ment, made  to  undertake  the  part  of  the  old  and  infirm  Camillo.  His  exits  and  his 
entrances  were  saluted  by  peals  of  laughter,  and  the  most  serious  scenes  of  the  drama 
(bttng  those  in  which  his  presence  is  required)  were  thereby  turned  from  their  true  purpose^ 
into  one  directly  opposite ;  and  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  *  there  is  but  one  step  from, 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous*  was  never  more  practically  demonstrated.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  such  indignities :  they  are  insults  to  the  play,  the  actors,  and  the  audience, 
and  alike  destructive  of  the  interests  of  each. 

'Rural  felieiit^  is  one  of  Jerrold's  best,  if  not  indeed  the  best  of  his  hmnorous  pro- 
dDctkmB.  The  moraU  of  the  play  consists  in  the  disappointment  of  two  young  lovers^ 
who,  having  been  slighted  by  their  coquettish  mistresses  in  the  dty,  make  an  excursion 
to  the  country  in  the  Quixotic  hope  of  finding,  amid  the  rural  scenes  of  nature,  that  sun- 
pie^  unsophisticated  excellence  which  was  denied  them  in  London.  Mrs.  Ctdpepperf  a 
hosy,  meddling,  jealous,  gossipping,  old  maid —  a  sort  of  feminine  Paul  Pry  — is  the  first 
specimen  of  native  purity  which  our  two  errant  philosophers  encounter.  Mrs.  Cul* 
pepper  is  just  such  another  as  an  observer  will  meet  with  in  almost  every  country  vil- 
lage, on  this  side  of  the  water  at  least;  and  as  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  countries^ 
she  is  no  doubt  an  honest  specimen  of  the  same  genus  all  over  the  world.    She  is  a 
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corioiU)  mduBtrioas  body,  who  haviiig  no  partkalar  buoiiiess  of  her  own,  most  obli- 
gingly devotes  her  attention  to  the  buainess  of  other  people.    After  Mrs.  Culpepper,  they 
are  by  their  letters  introduced  into  a  family  consisting  of  Afrs,  WUey^  and  her  daughter 
Jemima^  de»  gau  qtd  marquaU  itre  quelque  e/ume^  and  an  immensely  important  person- 
age, who  rejoices  in  the  appellative  of  CharUM^  aUaa  Simon  <S7y,  a  ci-devant  stable-boy 
transformed  into  a  *  walley  de  Mhatn^*  and  personated  as  one  might  suppose  he  would 
be^  by  Mr.  Placide.  Mrs.  Wiley  infers  from  the  letters  presented  to  her  that  her  two 
visiters  are  bachelors  of  large  fortunes,  and  she  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  phi- 
lanthropic notion  of  doing  them  the  greatest  possible  service  in  her  power,  by  making  one 
of  them  a  matrimonial  present  of  her  all-accomplished  daughter  Jemima,  and  the  other  a 
free  gift  of  her  amiable  self.  She  therefore  welcomes,  with  all  the  suavity  and  condescend- 
ing  gentility  of  a  fashionable  matron  who  has  daughters  ib  marry,  the  wandering 
swains,  and  introduces  to  their  particular  notice  the  talented,  the  refined,  the  irresistible 
Jemima.   Previous  to  this  introduction,  Mrs.  Wiley,  with  a  maternal  eyato  the  efiect  of 
her  daughter's  charms,  gives  to  Miss  Jemima  sundry  important  directions  in  regard  to 
her  toilette,  which  the  fashionable  taste  of  the  accomplished  daughter  improving  upon, 
she  is  presented  to  the  lovers  a  perfect  picture  of  an  affected  hoyden,  laboring  under  an 
inunense  idea  of  her  ban  ton  and  fashionable  grace.    Mrs.  Gumer's  appearance  in  this 
character,  and  her  whole  perfonnanoe,  are  irresistibly  ludicrous,  from  their  palpable 
truth.    She  is  the  very  beau  ideal  of  awkward  pretence  —  the  idiot  child  of  a  foolish 
mother.    The  gentlemen,  seeing  through  the  game,  very  cleverly  manage  to  play  the 
trumps  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cunning  Mrs.  Wiley,  by  gently  insinuating  a  remaik 
upon  the  resemblance  which  the  eyes  of  Jemima  bear  to  the  same  beautiful  features  in 
the  countenance  of  one  or  the  other  of  their  own  eara  spoaaa.    This  of  course  creates  an 
instantaneous  change  in  the  great  and  generous  interest  of  the  two  ladies,  and  the 
warm  hospitality  which  a  moment  before  insisted  upon  the  strangers  making  Bfrs. 
Wiley's  house  their  home^  and  the  best  rooms  in  the  dwelling  their  own  private  apart- 
ments, is  as  conveniently  shuffled  off  to  a  tone  of  indifference,  which  ends  in  the  phi- 
losophers being  respectively  invited  to  be  'bowed  out*  by  the  obsequious  'walley.' 
Hie  other  acenes  in  the  piece  are  extremely  humorous  and  characteristic,  and  the  fe- 
male characters  throughout,  especially  those  personated  by  Mrs.  Wheatley,  Mrs.  Vernon, 
and  Mrs.  Gumer,  are  admirable  copies  of  bona  JUU  originals.    Placide  was  himself  a 
hosti  and  the  awkward,  quiet  importance  which  he  threw  into  the  part — his  immo- 
veable countenance,  too  dignified  for  a  smile,  and  his  second-hand  dress  coat,  loose 
enough  to  enclose  an  alderman  —  were  altogether  as  full  of  droll  comedy  as  ever  appeared 
in  any  of  his  most  favorite  laughter-moving  exhibitions.    Mrs.  Wheatley  has  the  very 
character  in  which  her  talents  show  to  the  greatest  advantage —  and  she  does  it  ample 
justice.    Mrs.  VaaivoN'e  Mrs.  Wiley  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.    We  have  in  remem- 
brance at  this  moment  some  half  dozen  amiable  mothers,  one  and  all  of  whom  could 
'  see  themselves  reflected  there.'    Mrs.  Gumer  played  with  that  truth  and  spirit  which 
every  day  more  and  more  convinces  her  fiiends  of  her  rapid  improvement.    In  such 
characters,  she  v?ill  soon  become  universally  admired. 

Mas.  and  Miss  Watson  have  appeared  in  opera,  through  a  short  engagement,  during 
the  month.  Both  of  these  ladies  have  many  admirers,  created  by  the  very  agreeable 
manner  in  which  they  have  exhibited  their  musical  talents  heretofore,  at  concerts  and 
elsewhere.  Mrs.  Watson  made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country  as  *  CindereUa, 
the  music  of  which  she  executed  with  admirable  efiect,  considering  the  disadvantages 
always  attendant  upon  a  dSbuL  Miss  Watson  appeared  in  the  same  opera  as  the  Prince^ 
and  sang  the  music,  aa  transposed  lor  her,  with  as  much  truth  and  power  as  could  be 
expected.  We  must  confess,  however,  to  a  particular  pr^udice  against  the  assumptioB 
by  a  lady  of  a  male  character  in  opera,  most  especially  by  one  of  the  fine^  delicate  pro- 
portiona  of  '  little  Miss  Watson.'  It  transforms  the  exhibition  into  a  sort  of  burlesque^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  just  effect  to  the  music  by  transposition. 
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and  certainly  can  have  no  higher  claim  than  novelty  to  recommend  it  There  are 
many  characters  in  opera  in  which  Miss  Watson's  voice  and  figure  are  espedally  avail- 
able,  but  the  Prince  in  Cinderella  is  not  one  of  them.  The  after  performances  of  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Watson  veere  well  received,  and  attracted  larger  and  better  audiences  than 
have  latterly  assembled  at  the  Park.  c 


'Amebican  Thbatbb,'  Bowsby.  —  The  same  entertainments  mentioned  in  the 
February  number  of  this  Magazine  have  prevailed,  for  the  most  part,  at  this  establish- 
ment during  the  past  month.  Mr.  Hamblin — a  gentleman  proverbial  for  his  timely 
liberality,  on  all  available  occasions — having  realized  large  receipts  from  the  new  play 
of  Norman  Leslie^  generously  awarded  a  benefit  to  the  amiable  and  gifted  author  of  the 
novel  of  that  name,  Thbodobe  S.  Fat,  Esq.  The  house,  we  are  gratified  to  say, 
was  filled  from  pit  to  gallery,  and  the  '  benefit*  imm  such,  in  reality  ~  the  result  being  a 
cheque  from  Mr.  Hamblin  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fay  for  one  thousand  and  forty-four  dollaii. 


The  Fbanklin  Theatbb  continues  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  play-going  public,  in 
no  limited  degree.  The  plays  produced  at  this  house  have  been,  to  say  the  least, 
^ecHvc — since  they  have  served  to  fill  the  petite  establishment  with  admiring  audi- 
ences. ItB  stock  company,  it  is  generally  conceded,  is  unexceptionable;  and  it  has  its 
fair  share  of  *  stars*  —  those  twinkling  luminaries,  without  whose  evanescent  light, 
(however  erroneous  the  supposition,)  most  theatres  are  considered  as  being  involved  in 
little  better  than  total  darkness. 


John  Howabd  Pathe,  Esq.  — The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  this  gentleman  by 
the  (Georgia  Gktard  has  been  regarded  by  the  public,  in  every  quarter,  as  an  act  equally 
lawless  and  brutal;  and  the  universal  indignation  which  the  event  awakened,  speedily 
caused  the  disbanding  of  a  corps,  the  ofllcera  of  which  are  forever  wedded  to  ridicule 
and  contempt  by  the  expoaS  of  their  sometime  prisoner.  From  this  document,  which 
is  now  for  the  firet  time  before  us,  we  make  the  annexed  touching  extract.  The  writer 
is  describing  the  journey  into  (Georgia,  after  his  capture  in  Tennessee : 

'  The  earlier  part  of  the  night  was  bright  and  beautiful.  But  presently  a  wild  storm 
arose.  The  ram  poured  in  torrents.  Tne  movements  of  our  escort  were  exceedingly 
capricious;  sometimes  whooping  and  gallopping,  and  singing  obscene  songs ;  and  some- 
times, for  a  season,  walking,  and  in  sullen  si^nce.  During  one  of  the  pauses  in  the 
blended  mmult  of  tne  tempest  and  of  the  travelers,  I  chanced  for  a  while  to  find  myself 
by  the  side  of  the  smooth  and  siUcy  Mr.  Absalom  Bishoo.  My  mind  was  absorbed  in 
recollections  of  the  many  moments,  when  abroad,  I  had  dwelt  upon  my  innocent  and 
noble  country.  I  remembered  that  in  one  of  those  moments  I  had  composed  a  sonff 
which  has  smce  met  my  ear  in  every  clime,  and  in  every  part  of  every  clime  where  I 
have  roved.  At  that  instant  I  was  startled  by  the  very  air  on  which  I  was  musing.  It 
came  from  the  lips  of  my  companion.  I  could  scaroelybelieve  my  senses :  it  almost  seem- 
ed as  if  he  had  read  my  secret  thoughts.  *  What  sons  was  that  I  heard  you  humming?* 
<  That  ?  *  Sweet  Home'  they  call  it,  I  believe.  Why  do  you  ask  T  *  Merely  because  it 
is  a  song  of  my  own  writing,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  I  now  hear  it,  struck  me 
as  rather  singular.*  My  panner  simply  grumbled-  that  he  was  not  aware  I  had  written 
the  song ;  but  added,  knowingly,  that  it  was  in  the  Western  Sonffster,  and  the  venaa 
there  generally  had  the  authora*  names  annexed.    We  halted  at  Young's  tavern. 


It  is  due  to  Qeorgia  to  add,  that  no  where  was  the  base  act  of  a  few  cowardly  igno- 
ramuses, dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  received  with  more  maiked  evidences  of 
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disapprobatioii,  than  in  that  state.    The  action  of  her  legialatore  was  prompt  and 
efl^tuaL 


CoBBXspoNDSNCE.  —  A  friend  kindly  corrects  an  enor  contained  ia  a  remaikof  Hr 
Funt'si  copied  into  our  number  for  January  from  that  gentleman's  paper  on  American 
Literature  in  a  London  periodical  Contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  writer,  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  Rev.  Da.  Beablet's  *  Search  of  Truth  in  therScience  of  the  Human 
Mind'  was  sold  in  this  country,  and  the  work  was  favorably  noticed  at  much  length  in  an 
able  Western  Review.  It  was  also  well  received  abroad.  An  eminent  professor  in  the 
Univevaity  of  Gdttingen  reviewed  it,  in  a  celebrated  German  periodical,  awarding  to  it  the 
highest  praise.  It  is  true,  however,  that  our  Reviewa  on  the  sea-board  look  no  notice 
of  the  work.  So  far,  therefore,  as  their  silence  may  be  taken  for  pubUc  decision,  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  merits  of  the  volume^  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Flint,  to  have 
'  (alien  dead  from  the  press.'  Possibly,  however,  these  Reviews  had  good  reason  for 
their  neglect  They  might  not  have  known  what  to  think  or  say  concerning  a  work 
which  successfully  disputed  the  claims  of  Scottish  metaphysiciana —  claims  which  they 
had  acknowledged  and  elevated  to  the  skies.  Troth,  however,  is  mighty,  and  must 
prevail  s  and  the  author  of  the  woriL  in  question  may,  we  think,  await  without  fear  the 
award  of  time,  and  the  result  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  subject  among  our  countrjrmen. 


Amothbb  correspondent  craves  to  be  heard  in  relation  to  Dr.  Bbaslet's  paper  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Magazine,  in  refutation  of  M.  Humb*8  argument  against  miracles. 
Without  adopting  the  views  there  canvassed  and  impugned,  *  Jukivs,  Jb.'  believes  he 
can  show  that  the  conduaiotu  arrived  at  by  the  writer  of  the  article  are  unsound.  He 
sajrs :  *  Dr.  Bbaslkt,  after  stating  Hume's  argument,  asks  r  '  Because  men  sometimes 
tell  falsehood,  does  it  follow  that  there  is  no  testimony  which  amounts  to  certainty  V 
1  answer,  that  there  are  no  testimonies  which  can  be  believed  as  certain,  where  *  theie 
is  an  invariable  experience  amounting  to  certainty  against  them.'  This  appeara  bo 
obvious,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  testimony  is  thus  opposed,  we  conclude  at  onoe^ 
except  when  the  mind  is  previously  occupied  by  prejudice,  that  the  testimony  is  untrue. 
Dr.  Beasley,  in  conclusion,  asks :  *  When,  smoe  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  such  a 
testimony  as  that  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  found  to  be  false  V  I  answer,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  better  testimony  coming  to  us  with  ten  times 
^he  probability,  is  not  trae.' 


Sib  Isaac  Nbwton. — A  great  change  in  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  character 
and  renown  of  the  eminent  Nbwton  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  a  recent  notice  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Flamstebd,  (his  fellow  laborer  in  'heavenly  science,')  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review.  It  appears,  upon  undoubted  authority,  that  Newton  availed  himscJf, 
in  numerous  instances,  of  Flamsteed's  labors,  without  acknowledgment,  and  after  he 
became  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  treated  the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
no  small  share  of  his  reputation,  with  contumely,  not  to  say  contempt  Flamsteed,  it 
appears,  delivered  to  Newton,  under  a  seal,  an  astronomical  catalogue,  (in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  had  *  endured  long  and  painful  distempers  by  night-watches,  and  day- 
labors,'  and  had  expended  a  large  amount  of  money,)  with  the  strict  injunction  that  it 
should  not  be  made  public,  since  it  lacked  revision,  and  preparation  for  the  press.  The 
subjoined  extract  explains  itself: 

*  But  the  measure  of  poor  Flamsteed's  persecution  was  not  fiill.    It  was  followed  np 
with  a  spirit  of  rancorous  hostiUty,  and  we  must  add,  by  an  act  of  gross  injustice^  whicn 
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nothing  can  ezcuae  or  palliate.  Alter  the  laat  sheet  of  Flamateed'a  conected  and  en* 
largedCatalom  was  printed  off,  in  December,  1712.  his  intention  was,  that  ^e  preaa 
should  procera  with  the  Obaervationa  from  which  it  had  been  derived,  and  which  were 
made  with  the  mural  arc :  but  *  whatever  inatanoesi'  he  says,  '  I  made  to  Sip  Isaac  New- 
ton to  have  the  copy  I  had  trusted  to  his  hands,  I  could  not  prevail  with  him  to  return  it.* 
At  last  he  wrote  to  Sir  Isaac,  in  April,  1716)  pressing  him  to  return  the  night  nottSj  also 
the  175  manuscript  sheets  of  Observationa  made  with  the  mural  arc,  which  were  trusted 
to  his  hands  in  March,  1706,  with  so  much  of  the  Catalogue  as  was  delivered  to  him 
uaUd  up,  at  \m  own  request,  —  to  which,  however,  Sir  Isaac  did  not  condescend  to 
make  any  replv.  As  Newton  had  now  kept  them  eight  year»t  though  frequently  request- 
ed to  return  tnem,  Flamsteed  at  length  determined  to  proceed  against  him  for  their 
recovery;  and  in  the  following  month  ne  sent  his  attorney  to  wait  on  Sir  Isaac,  but  he 
would  not  be  seen.  That  Flamsteed  should  have  taken  this  last  resource  is  the  less 
surprising,  after  the  several  unsuccessful  applications  for  the  restoration  of  his  property, 
which  were  wholly  unheeded.  But  the  reason  for  this  became  apparent  so  soon  as  the 
fiict  was  known  that  the  175  manuscript  sheets  of  Observations,  which  were  to  be  kept 
by  Newton,  as  a  sacred  deposit,  had  been  handed  over  to  Halley.  *  Newton,'  savs 
Flamsteed  (Letter  216)  '  has  put  my  175  sheets  into  Halle/s  keeping :  this  is  the  height 
of  trick,  ingratitude,  and  baseness ;  but  I  never  expected  any  better  from  him  since  hegavs 
my  Catalogue  into  Halley's  hands.  I  can  bear  it  Ctod  formve  all  his  falseness.*  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  ttaled  Catalosue  |>laced  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  custody,  had  also 
been  given  to  Halley,  and,  with  all  its  im(>erfections  (distinctly  stated  to  Newton  as  a 
reason  against  publishing  it,)  together  with  Halley's  mutilations^  had  actuallv  been 
printed,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Flamsteed,  who  thns  finding  that  all 
ftith  with  him  had  been  broken,  that  his  Catalogue  had  been  thus  surr^titiously  and 
clandestinely  printed,  and  that  his  Observations  also  had  been  sent  to  the  press  in  a 
garbled  and  improper  manner,  determined  to  break  off  all  communication  with  him.' 

Strange  that  the  brow  of  Nnn^oir,  at  this  late  day,  should  be  stripped  of  false  lau- 
rels I  —  but  such  it  should  seem,  must  be  the  inevitable  result. 


LITERARY    RECORD. 

'SooTHERN  LxTSBABT  JouBNAL.'— We  ought,  boforo  this,  to  have  mentbned  a 
monthly  magazine,  bearing  the  above  title,  issued  at  Charleston,  by  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, Danibl  E.  Whitaxbh,  Es<i.  It  presents  sectional  and  superior  claims  to  the 
patronage  of  the  South,  which  should  not  pass  unregarded  by  that  intellectual  and 
populous  portion  of  the  republic.  Among  the  original  articles  in  the  number  for  Feb- 
ruary, we  remark  an  excellent  one  on  the  'Italian  Poets  of  the  Eighteenth  Century*  — 
a  review  of  Giusepfb  Pasini,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  E.  F.  Emrr  —  whose  recent  loss 
to  us  of  the  North  has  been  the  great  gain  of  the  South,  and  of  whose  merits  as  a 
writer  our  readers  are  not  ignorant.  The  first  chapter  of  the  '  Death  of  Grierson' 
opens  with  spirit,  and  is,  or  we  mistake  its  promise,  the  avant  courier  of  a  stirring  tale. 
•The  continuation,  however,  of  a  story,  where  the  interval  is  so  long  as  a  month,  is  an 
objectionable  feature  with  most  readers.  There  are  just  views  and  shrewdness  in  the 
paper  on  *  Foreign  Travel,*  and  *  Medical  Jurisprudence^  worthily  fills  the  prominent 
place  assigned  to  it.  The  literary  notices  seem  to  be  marked  by  strict  considerations 
of  justice,  and  good  judgment.  Ostentatious,  unmingled  severity,  bom  of  private  ill 
will,  or  a  mere  captious  spirit,  is  very  properly  eschewed.  The  editor,  from  his  arm- 
chair, sends  forth  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  lamented  Colton,  author  of  '  Laoon,*  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  for  ten  years  an  intimate  acquaintance.    We  annex  a  brief  extract : 


his  *  Lacon.*  His  design  was  most  probably  thwarted  by  cm:umstances,  and  the  *  fine 
Roman  hand,*  displayS  in  his  'Lacon,'  can  now  furnish  us  with  no  more  records  to 
enlighten,  to  gladden,  or  to  grieve  the  mind  !  Strange  power  of  genius,  which  can  thus 
infuse  regret  uito  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  may  never  have  known  its  possessor  I 
Mr.  Colton  partook  largely  of  this  unsafe  gift—  all  who  knew,  admired  hiin  ;  no  one 
felt  with,  or  for  him.  His  mannera  and  appearance  were  singular ;  and  his  conversa- 
tional powers  extraordinary — they  seemed  equal  to  all  subjects;  and  we  thmk exceUed 
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those  of  his  pen.  His  egotUm  was  excessive,  and  partly  attributable^  no  doubt,  to  the 
low  associBtion  he  had  manifestly  been  addicted  to  m  England — nnoe  nothing  tends  so 
much  to  mress  the  i>ropensity  (in8e|)arable  from  the  consciousness  of  siqierior  powers^ 
and  difficult  to  restrainVas  good  society. 

*  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Colton's  appearance  was  siiuiilar :  his  eyet  corresponded 
more  with  the  description  given  by  Madame  de  Sta^l,  oTthose  of  Napoleon,  than  any 
we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Of  gray —  eztvemely  penetrating —  they  were  them- 
selves impenetrable. 

*  The  aptness  and  appositeness  of  his  UhuiraHans  were  truly  suiprising.  Nature 
and  art  were  alike  put  in  easy  requisition  by  the  man  of  genius  and  the  scholar ;  and, 
altogether,  we  thought  him  the  most  triumphant  man  in  conversation  we  had  ever  met 
with.* 

The  SrancTUBs  op  thb  Etb.  —  We  have  been  both  gratified  and  instructed  in  the 
perusal  of  this  little  book.  It  is  a  clear  and,  as  far  as  possible,  unitehmcal  description 
of  the  structure  of  the  eye — its  outer  case  —  the  layers  or  coats  beneath  it — the  magni- 
fiers —  the  means  by  which  the  picture  of  objects  at  different  distances  is  formed  only 
on  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve —  the  colored  circle  round  the  pupil,  called  the 
iris — the  muscles  which  give  motion  to  the  eye-ball — and,  lastly,  the  apparatus  for 
furnishing  and  carrying  away  the  tears.  The  author  is  Mr.  William  Clat  Wallacx, 
Occulist  to  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  for  many  years  Surgeon's  Assis- 
tant at  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary.  We  annex  the  opening  paragn^h,  which  convejra 
a  plain  illustration  of  the  great  principle  of  those  '  windows  of  the  soul,*  about  which 
■o  much  has  been  said  by  novelists  and  poets,  but  the  structure  of  which  is  rarely  un- 
derstood: 

'Tliere  are  few  who  have  not  been  pleased  with  the  representationB  of  a  camera 
obscura.  Tbio  light  reflected  from  objects,  after  passins  through  a  magnifying  glass 
into  a  small  chamber,  with  darkened  walls  and  root,  and  Tailing  upon  a  aheet  of  paper  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  glass,  forms  a  beautiful  picture  upon  the  paper.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene  before  the  glass  is  so  true  to  nature^  that  artists  often  avail  them- 
selves of  this  method  of  making  a  correct  landscape.  The  eye  is  just  such  an  instrument, 
consisting  of  several  magnifiers,  placed  in  a  dark  chamber  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 
light  reflected  from  objects  before  it,  passes  through  the  magnifiers  and  forms  a  picture 
at  the  back  of  the  eye,  where  the  rays  thus  collected  strike  upon  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  vision  is  the  consequence.* 

BBScxBHBiDaB's  ADDftsss.  —  The  Address  delivered  in  July,  1835,  before  the  Eudeian 
and  Philomathean  Societies  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New- York,  has  but  recently 
been  published.  We  have  perused  it  with  pleasure.  The  plan  of  the  writer,  *  to  exhi- 
bit some  of  the  features  which  pecuharly  characterize  our  country,  and  to  point  out  the 
duty  of  American  youth,  resulting  from  such  a  view,*  is  well  carried  out,  and  the  posi- 
tions and  views  of  the  Address  sustained  and  illustrated  in  the  several  divisions  of  its 
subject,  with  much  ability.  America  is  ahown  to  be  eminently  characterised  as  the 
depository  of  liberty ;  her  appropriate  influence^  especially  in  view  of  this  sacred 
deposit,  is  considered ;  the  evils  which  threaten  us  fix>m  within,  are  exposed;  the  du- 
ties of  American  youth,  to  themselves  and  to  their  country,  are  set  forth ;  and  an 
elevated  and  disinterested  public  spirit  inculcated.  The  tendency  of  the  Address  is  in 
■11  respects  salutary,  while  its  manner,  void  of  florid  sentences  and  elaborately-rounded 
periods,  is  well  suited  to  the  plain  expoaition  of  its  sound  views,  and  the  enforcement 
of  its  valuable  precepts. 

<  Yalx  Magaxikb.*  — The  first  number  of  a  neatly-executed  magaxine,  thus  entitled, 
and  conducted  by  the  students  of  Yale  College,  lies  before  us.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  disadvantages  of  a  '  firat  appearance,'  the  contents  of  the  work  reflect  no  disho- 
nor upon  the  institution  from  whence  it  emanates.  There  are  two  or  three  superior 
original  papers.  Such  are  *  Revolutions  and  their  Tendencies,*  and  *  The  Sciot  GKrL' 
Hiere  is  now  and  then  a  slight  tinge  of  the  sophomore  spirit,  but  this  is  not  strange. 
The  whole  is  creditable^  both  in  spirit  and  execution,  to  the  young  gentlemen  concerned 
in  its  productioiL  Three  numbers,  containing  about  forty  pages,  are  proposed  to  be 
iasned,  ifaould  mifflcient  enoourafeme&t  be  ofiered,  during  each  college  term. 
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New  Books.  —  The  following  works  were  received  at  a  late  period  of  the  month. 
Having  merely  akirred  them,  we  are  enabled  for  the  present  to  do  little  more  than 
tndicaic  their  character : 

'  HsBBBBT  WxNDAxx.'  —  Wo  are  informed,  that  in  this  work  the  author  makes  his  dihut 
in  the  literary  world.  The  style  is  fluent,  and  the  incidents,  which  are  connected  with 
our  revolutionary  history,  possess  interest  They  strike  us,  nevertheless,  as  sometimes 
overdrawn,  and  in  the  details  as  bearing  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  old  school 
romances.  A  more  strict  adherence  to  the  vrai»efmblahU  in  the  delineation  of  charac- 
tera  in  real  life  would  certainly  have  added  to  the  interest  of  the  work.  On  the  whole, 
however,  *  Hexhert  Wendall'  is  an  effort  creditable  to  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  the 
author. 

The  following,  from  the  first  volume,  contains  but  too  much  truth.  The  hero  is 
assigning  his  motives  for  engaging  in  the  service  of  his  country : 

'  *  I  have  motives  of  pride —  that  my  country  should  be  fi^  and  mvself  a  freeman. 
I  have  motives  of  interest — that  the  treasure  which  our  fathere  bequeathed  to  us  should 
dcflcend  to  posterity  increased  in  value,  not  impaired  by  the  hand  of  tyranny.' 

' '  And  for  these  privileges  you  are  content  to  labor  and  toil — perchance  to  die  ?* 

**Iam.* 

*  *  What  will  be  your  reward  1* 
'  *  The  success  of  the  cause.' 

*  *  Let  me  answer  the  question/  said  the  bandit.  *  The  prime  of  your  life,  the  visor 
of  mauohood,  will  be  spent  in  these  exertions —  anon  will  come  the  feebleness  and  hdp^ 
lessness  of  age.  Your  cause  may  be  successful,  your  country  may  be  free,  and  a  gene- 
ration grow  up,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty  purchased  by  your  labon.  They  will 
be  rich  and  increased  in  goods.  But  you  —  the  hand  of  poverty  will  bear  heavily  upon 
you ;  sickness  uid  want  will  prey  upon  your  frame.  As  a  last  resort,  you  will  appeal 
to  the  generosity  of  tiiat  country  to  whose  interests  the  best  portion  of  your  life  was 
dedicated.  You  will  be  treated  with  neglect  ~  with  coldness  ~  perchance  with  ridicule. 
Ab  you  feebly  totter  to  the  bar  of  your  countrv's  justice,  and  fedteringly  ask  a  mere 
pittance  for  toe  few  remaining  yeara  of  your  lire  ^  a  pittance  which  may  save  vou  from 
starvation—-  vour  tale  of  distress  will  be  told  to  unmoved  countenances  ana  averted 
eyes.    How  deep,  how  unmitigated  ¥^11  be  the  anguish  of  that  unexpected  hourl' 

' '  Your  picture  is  a  false  one.' 

*  *  He  wno  lives  half  a  century,  will  have  abundant  experience  of  its  truth.' ' 

IiArATsm.  —  Messre.  Lkavitt,  Lobd  amd  Compant  have  just  issued,  in  two  beau- 
tiful volumes,  *  Recollections  of  the  Private  Life  of  Gxnkhal  Lafatxtts  :  by  M.  Jians 
Cloquxt,  M.  D.'  We  lament  the  poverty  of  time  and  space  which  compels  us  to  pass 
■o  lightly  over  this  valuable  donation  to  the  public  The  work  is  written  in  the  fonn  of 
letters,  many  of  which,  addressed  to  Isaiah  Townsbnd,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  were  by  him 
translated,  and  published  in  a  popular  evening  journal  of  this  city  —  the  Star.  The 
volumes — which  were  translated  in  France,  and  are  now  published  simultaneously  in 
Paris  and  New- York  —  contain,  one  must  need  suppose,  evtry  thing  which  could  inter- 
est the  admirers  of  the  great  and  good  man  whose  private  life  they  depict  The  woA 
is  an  admirable  one,  in  every  sense  —  copious  and  various  in  topics  calculated  to  gratify 
every  American.  There  are  no  less  than  forty  excellent  engravings  on  wood,  and  seve* 
nlfae  timile  lettere  of  Lafayette  and  his  family,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

Thx  Fsmaijb  Student.  —  This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures,  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Phblps,  late  Vice-Principal  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  before  the  pupils  of  that 
institution,  during  the  two  years'  absence  of  Mrs.  Willard  in  Europe.  They  embrace 
a  wide  range,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  nature  and  objects  of  female  educa- 
tion, with  outlines  of  the  various  sciences  connected  with  it  Teachen  of  experienoe^ 
as  we  gather  from  the  author,  are  of  opinion  that  the  lectures  will  prove  a  valuable 
assistant  in  education,  by  affording  a  kind  of  sjrnopsis  for  weekly  reviewing  lessons^  in 
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the  Yariout  departments  of  atody,  aa  well  as  a  auitable  reading-book  for  young  ladiea,  m 
tha  school  and  in  the  family. 

'.Pbactical  Prbkvologt.' — We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  detaOs  of 
the  science  here  treated  oi;  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  book.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Silas  Joifxs — a  gentleman  whose  reputation  as  a  lecturer  upon  Phrenology  is  perhqw 
as  great  as  that  of  any  illustrator  of  the  sdenoe  in  the  United  States.  The  method  he  has 
chosen  is  that  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  The  individual  is  first  viewed  as  a  wholes 
then  in  refersnce  to  the  several  physical  systems,  as  it  regards  proportion  3  then  in  rela- 
tion to  the  organs  of  the  head ;  and  lasdy,  by  a  critical  inspection  of  the  organs :  then 
commences  the  sjmthesis,  snd  inference  of  mental  and  moral  manifestations.  Pub- 
lished in  Boston,  by  Russsll,  Shattuck  and  Williams. 

'Tm  Boos  OP  GsMS.'  —  Such  is  the  ^propriate  title  of  the  most  beautifiil  volume 
we  have  ever  seen,  fiom  any  press  in  Christendom.  Three  hundred  eiquisitely-printed 
pages  are  devoted  to  many  of  the  finest  passages  in  fifty  of  the  old  English  poets,  from 
Chaucer  down  to  Prior.  These  extracts  have  been  made  from  the  earliest  copies  of  the 
several  writers.  They  are  presented  as  they  were  originally  produced,  and  the  peculiar 
orthography  of  each  is  retained.  There  are  fifty-three  engravings,  by  the  first  artisu  of 
Great  Britain,  with  most  of  which  the  best  engravings  of  the  EngHsh  annuals  would 
but  in  oompars.  There  are  in  addition  thirty-five /ac  timiU  autographs  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  lyie.    Wilst  and  Long's,  161  Broadway. 

A  Vnw  OP  TRB  World. — Mxssbs.  John  L.  Pipsb  and  Company  have  recently 
published,  in  a  handsome  volume  of  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  'A  View  of  the 
World,'  as  distinguished  by  manners,  customs^  and  characteristics  of  all  nations.  By 
Rev.  J.  L.  Blakb,  A.  M.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  eighty  colored  wood-cuts,  inclu- 
ding a  lithographic  title-page^  with  a  vignette  representing  Mercury,  guided  by  Mi- 
nerva, bearing  Science  around  the  world.  The  design  of  the  volume  is,  to  serve  aa 
an  accompaniment  to  the  *  American  Universal  Geography,'  by  the  same  author,  and 
to  furnish  the  grsat  mass  of  youth  in  our  country  with  the  descriptive  portions  of  that 
sdenoe. 

Valuabls  Catalogus.  —  Mb.  Gbosob  P.  Putnam  has  compiled  for  Messrs.  Wilst 
AND  Long,  and  LnAvrrr,  Lokd  and  Company,  a  copiotis  catalogue  of  books  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature,  including  both  foreign  and  American  editions,  metho- 
dically arranged.  The  whole  is  included  under  distinct  divisions —  8s,*works  of  fact ; 
qieculative  and  scientific  works ;  works  of  the  imagination ;  and  works  on  educatioiL 
This  range  embraces  history,  biography,  voyages  and  travels,  geography,  theology, 
divinity,  medical  science^  general  science,  the  arts,  novels  and  tales,  poetry,  etc  Tliis 
catalogue  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  labor,  and  will  befinmd  to  supply  an 
important  desideratum  to  booksellers  and  book-putchasers. 
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PROGRESS    OF   MODERN  LIBERTY. 

Among  the  many  greater  changes  which  time  hath  wrought  upon 
the  world,  the  variations  of  language,  and  even  the  gradual  modifi- 
cations in  the  meaning  of  single  words,  are  not  without  importance. 
An  inquiry  into  the  undouhted  connection  hetween  the  manners  and 
the  languages  of  nations,  would  he  a  suhject  of  interesting  and  fruit- 
ful investigation,  not  only  to  the  philologist,  hut  also  to  the  philoso- 
pher. And  perhaps  it  might  he  discovered,  that  the  precise  idea  in- 
tended hy  certain  terms,  would  he  no  mean  criterion  of  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  state  of  national  advancement.  The  word  tyrant,  even 
in  its  native  tongue,  subsequently  varied  from  its  primary  significa- 
tion, when 

'  The  tyrant  of  the  Cbersonefle 
YfM/reedmn^g  best  and  bravest  fiiend.' 

Terms  which  were  invented  as  the  symbols  of  some  of  those  charac- 
teristics of  human  nature  which  would  seem  to  be  unalterable,  do  not 
always  convey  the  same  associations  with  which  they  were  originally 
invested.  Glory  now  means  something  more  truly  noble  and  elevatea 
than  it  expressed,  even  in  those  days  when  it  formed  the  common  im- 
pulse of  marshalled  empires.  It  includes  a  wider  and  a  widening 
range  of  exertion  and  attainment,  and  excludes  ho  class  without  its 
scope.  It  is  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  heroes.  Once,  like  the  Cim- 
merian shadows  revealed  to  the  vision  of  Ulysses,  it  was  too  oflen  but  a 
voiceless  apparition,  until  it  had  tasted  of  the  blood  of  the  victim ;  now, 
it  might  be  unrecoraised  in  the  thunders  of  battle  and  conquest, 
while  its  *  still,  small  voice,'  would  be  heard  in  the  mild  accents  of 
benevolence  and  religion. 

Liberty,  in  these  latter  days,  means  something  more  than  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Eleutherian  festivals,  or  exemplified  in  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  States  of  Greece,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Rome. 
Amon|f  the  ancients,  it  was  either  an  impulse  or  an  abstraction.  It 
Twaked,  in  their  mythology,  with  those  mmor  influences  not  deem^ 
altogether  worthy  of  claiming  worship,  under  the  personification  of 
visible  divinities,  but  which  were  deferentially  recognised  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  solemn  celebrations,  and  the  erection  of  temples  under  the 
tutelary  care  of  some  particular  deity.  The  love  of  liberty,  as  a 
national  impulse,  was  strongly  characteristic  of  many  of  the  states  of 
antiquity,  and  was  generally  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  natu- 
ral liberty,  varied  according  to  the  genius  and  condition  of  each  parti- 
cular people.  The  Athenians  were  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
cultivation  as  a  popular  passion.     It  served  as  a  tie  to  bind  them  to 
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community  of  action,  in  times  of  emergency ;  it  was  the  theme  of  splen- 
did declamation,  and  beautiful  philosophy ;  it  soared  in  their  po^sy 
with  the  ample  pinions  of  the  '  Theban  Eagle ;'  it  lived  in  the  heart 
of  a  Plato,  and  dwelt  upon  the  lip  of  an  Aspasia ;  it  sat  beneath  the 
acad^nic  groves,  and  rambled  within  the  delightful  precincts  of  the 
garden;  but  it  was  only  an  enthusiasm.  It  enterea  not  into  their 
governmental  institutions.  Like  their  own  beautiful  emblem  of  immor- 
tality, it  hovered  around  the  dead  mass  it  could  not  animate.  It  was 
not  a  principle,  and  had  no  rule  over  the  conduct  of  that '  fierce  demo- 
cracy. Look  to  Athens  at  the  summit  of  splendor  under  her  Olym- 
pian Pericles !  How  much  practical  liberty  entered  into  those  fierce 
vibrations  between  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  popular  will,  and  that  mad 
infatuation  which  impelled  a  people,  whose  distrust  and  jealousy  of  the 
power  and  honesty  of  their  magistrates  formed  a  prominent  national 
trait,  to  confide  to  one  man  the  boundless  and  irresponsible  authori- 
ty, which  could  with  impunity  subject  to  the  &tal  ostracism  a  Cimon 
and  a  Thucydides,  and  boldly  strike  a  successful  blow  at  the  time 
honored  and  venerated  Areopagus  ?  The  Athenians  possessed  power, 
but  they  did  not  enjoy  liberty. 

The  Spartan  constitution,  though  popular,  can  scarcely  be  entitled 
free.  It  was  merely  a  system  of  military  organization,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  Lacedsmon  were  but  the  exercises  of  a  camp.  The  first  wel- 
come which  greeted  the  new-bom  in&nt,  when  placed  upon  the  votive 
shield,  *H  riir  11  iw  nijr, — ^either  this,  or  wpon  ihis^  —  indicated  the 
whole  duty  of  the  citizen.  Their  government  was  a  formula  of  disci- 
flinty  and  the  provisions  and  policy  of  the  laws  were  concentrated  to 
this  single  point  Their  scheme  of  education  was  mostly  physical, 
and  excluded  learning.  Instruction  was  confined  to  obedience,  endur- 
ance, and  that  which  constituted  the  end  and  aim  of  Spartan  existence, 
how  to  conquer  or  to  die  in  battle :  and  it  was  only  in  regard  to  these 
objects,  that  a  knowledge  of  their  inexorable  code  was  inculcated  upon 
the  youthful  mind,  simultaneously  with  the  primary  objects  of  instruc- 
tion, cunning,  vigilance,  and  activity.  Their  constitution  was  com- 
bined of  various  and  discordant  elements.  It  was  democratic,  inas- 
much as  the  supreme  authority  was  assumed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
people,  and  as  social  equality  was  universally  established ;  it  possessed 
the  monarchical  feature  of  the  kingly  office  —  and  in  the  anomalous 
magistracy  of  the  Ephori,  exercising  supreme  jurisdiction  over  king, 
court,  and  populace,  it  included  the  most  odious  form  of  a  tyrannical 
oligarchy. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  both  Athens  and  Sparta  enjoyed  political 
liberty  in  its  full  extent ;  but  their  municipal  institutions,  although  ori- 
ginating in  the  people's  choice,  did  not  embody  the  true  principles  of 
freedom.  Neither  can  they  be  said  to  have  acquired  civil  liberty,  in  its 
proper  acceptation,  because  in  the  one,  free  agency  was  merged  in  the 
severe  discipline  ordained  by  cruel  laws,  administered  by  a  despotic 
anstocracy,  and  in  the  other,  there  was  no  protection  against  the 
arbitrary  influence  of  the  popular  fiivorite,  or  the  still  more  tyran- 
nical exercise  of  popular  excitement.  There  was  no  security  against 
either  anarchy  or  usurpation. 

In  the  Roman  republic  security  never  accompanied  freedom  ;  and 
without  security  liberty  cannot  exist.     The  people  never  possessed  the 
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safeguard  of  fixed  and  permanent  laws.  When  they  acquired  power, 
they  could  not  retain  it,  but  yielded  both  authority  and  freedom  to  the 
usurper  or  the  traitor  of  the  hour.  Impulse  could  always  hurry  them 
with  equal  facility  to  a  ciiange  of  masters  or  of  principles.  Their  revo* 
lutions  attest  that  they  were  guided,  not  so  much  by  a  steady  lore  of 
liberty,  as  by  the  sudden  excitement  of  the  moment.  Thus,  the  avenging 
dagger  of  the  violated  Lucretia  struck  down  the  tyranny  of  the  Tarquins; 
the  stem  sacrifice  of  poor  Virginia  auspicated  the  down&U  of  the  De- 
cemviri; and  CfBsars  'wounded  yesture'  shut  out  from  the  *kind 
souls'  of  his  countrymen  the  memory  of  five  hundred  yeais  of  inde- 
pendence, and  blinded  them  to  the  hope  of  future  freedom. 

That  liberty  which  is  acknowledged  in  our  age  and  country  is  not 
only  a  component  pajt  of  the  social  system,  but  it  is  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  our  whole  political  structure  is  established.  R 
IS  no  fortuitous  accession  to  our  institutions,  but  their  very  origin  and 
cause.  It  is  no  fluctuating  popular  impulse,  but  the  invariable  princi* 
pie  which  has  led  us  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  whose 
guidance  we  must  follow  to  the  final  consummation  which  a  peculiar 
providence  seems  to  promise. 

It  is  believed  that  the  practical  freedom  of  the  present  age  has  little 
community  with  the  visionary  liberty  of  antiquity ;  that  it  is  distinct  in 
its  nature,  its  origin,  and  its  tendency.  We  must  look  for  its  original 
elements  to  the  genius  and  customs  of  that  wonderiul  race  which  over- 
ran Europe  for  a  period  of  several  centuries,  and  eventually  superseded 
the  declining  empire  of  Rome.  These  tribes  have  all  been  ranked 
under  the  generic  designation  of  Germans.  The  enervated  inhabitants 
of  beautiful  Italy,  and  even  the  philosophic  Tacitus,  would  not  believe 
that  a  people  couid  abide  in  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Germany  —  a 
land  ^  asperam  coelo,  tristem  cultu  adspectuque,  nisi  si  pairia  sii  p  they 
therefore  considered  them  the  indigenous  ofispring  of  the  soil.  Their 
precise  origin  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  this  supposition  we 
Know  to  be  error.  Antiquarian  speculation  has  wandered  mto  a  maze 
of  wild  conjecture,  in  search  of  the  probable  derivation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary people.  History  does  not  declare  the  country  of  their  emigra* 
tion ;  but  we  know  that  they  must  have  originally  seceded  from  the 
dense  but  nomadic  population  which  swarmed  over  the  primitive  plains 
of  Senaar.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Scythi- 
ans, and  certainly  their  migration  lessened  not  that  dauntless  and  mde- 
pendent  spirit  which  so  bravely  resisted  him  who  vanquished  all,  and 
*  sighed  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.'  Tacitus  observes,  that  in  their 
ancient  songs,  the  only  annals  of  their  race,  they  celebrated  a  god 
named  Tuisto,  and  his  offspring  Mannus,  and  to  the  latter  thc^  assign 
three  sons,  amon^  whom  their  boundless  empire  was  anciently  appor^ 
tioned.  This  tradition  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  creator  of  the 
world  in  Tuisto,  and  to  Adam  in  Mannus.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  their  traditionary  records  could  refer  to  an  antediluvian  era,  and 
the  coincidence  would  seem  to  indicate  Noah  and  his  sons.  At  'least 
it  displays  a  faint  remembrance  of  their  Asiatic  origin. 

To  the  Romans  the  German  tribes  were  barbarians ;  but  to  Europe 
they  have  been  the  founders  of  a  civilization  which  never  could  have 
heea  attained  under  the  imperial  sway  of  Rome.  Their  most  distinc* 
tive  characteristic  was  a  fierce  love  of  mdependence,  which  pervaded  aU 
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their  customs,  and  actuated  all  their  habits.  This  spirit  was  perma- 
neatly  incorporated  in  their  institutions.  Montesquieu  affirms  that  the 
first  hint  of  the  British  constitution  was  found  in  the  forests  of  Qer^ 
many.  Not  only  was  the  outline  of  their  government  derived  thence^ 
but  the  very  germ  of  English  liberty  was  transplanted  from  the- same 
hardy  soil ;  and  in  the  '  great  migration  of  the  nations,'  the  same 
principles  and  institutions  were  disseminated  throughout  the  continent. 
The  form  of  government  among  the  various  trib^  was  mingled  and 
different,  but  its  chief  features  were  republican.  The  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  was  universal.  Public  af&irs  were  discussed,  either 
in  select  councils,  or  before  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens.  But  all 
measures  were  canvassed  by  the  magistrates  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  people.  The  states  were  divided  into  cantons,  as  the  Swiss  now 
are,  and  each  canton  was  subdivided  into  hundreds.  A  limited  pre- 
rogative was  accorded  to  the  rulers  —  whether  kings  or  leaders — but 
the  rights  and  power  of  the  people  were  always  predominant  Subor- 
dination was  voluntary,  and  their  freedom  acknowledged  no  control 
except  that  which  was  self-imposed.  Such  were  the  general  features 
of  the  laws  and  manners  of  that  vast  succession  of  tribes  which,  swarm- 
ing from  the  northern  hive,  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  western 
empire  of  declining  Rome,  and  overwhelmed  every  thing  in  their 
impetuous  course.  The  difiusion  of  their  population  over  the  sub- 
jugated country  wrought  an  immediate  and  important  change  in 
their  government  As  the  people  were  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  it  became  impossible  to  continue  their  primary  assemblies, 
and  this  difficulty  introduced  the  principle  and  practice  of  representa- 
tion, the  great  organ  and  safeguard  of  civil  liberty.  After  this  consti- 
tution had  been  extended  over  the  neater  pait  of  Europe,  in  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  Roman  laws,  it  gradually  assumed  the  form  and  compass  of 
that  stiipoidous  establishment,  the  feudal  S3^tem. 

It  would  perhaps  be  just  to  reduce  the  principles  of  the  Germanic 
laws  and  customs  to  these  two  general  characteristics :  the  preponder- 
ance of  popular  influence,  and  a  certain  balance  between  the  (Ufierent 
powers  of  government  —  both  essential  elements  of  civil  liberty.  But 
the  system  also  contained  within  itself,  or  generated  as  an  excrescence, 
an  antagonist  tendency,  which  subsequently  overwhelmed  the  simpli- 
city and  utility  of  the  true  principles  ofthe  constitution.  This  tendency 
was  afterwarH  developed  through  the  establishment  of  military  tenures. 
The  occupancy  of  a  vast  territory  rendered  this  feudal  partition  origi- 
nally necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  victors  against  the  evils  of 
dismemberment,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  their  new  acquisitions.  It 
was  the  most  expedient  plan  both  for  distribution  and  protection.  But 
the  ultimate  consequence  of  this  policy  grew  into  the  monstrous  system 
of  baronial  tyranny,  which  eventually  gave  rise  to  a  contest  not  yet 
completely  determined.  This  contest  was  the  struggle,  then  begun, 
of  the  many  against  the  few ;  a  struggle  continued,  with  occasional 
intermissions,  through  successive  ages,  and  in  various  forms,  down  to 
the  present  period,  and  of  which  we  only  notn  begin  clearly  to  foresee 
the  triumplumt  event.  It  will  be  a  noble  task  for  the  united  effort  of 
history  and  philosophy  to  trace  and  record  the  onward  progress  of 
this  mighty  conflict,  alternately  abandoned  and  renewed,  bequeathed 
from  age  to  age,  and  though  often  baffled,  never  forgotten  or  forsa- 
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ken.  It  would  form  a  distinct  and  impressive  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  But  the  task  is  not  for  the  age  which  is  still  iaen- 
tified  with  the  struggle,  and  which  is  not  yet  finally  assured  of  the  end. 
It  must  he  left  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  era  which  shall  witness, 
not  only  the  consummation  hut  the  results ;  for  until  they  he  com- 
pletely realized,  the  theme  would  remain  imperfect. 

The  feudal  polity  rapidly  extended  itself  over  continental  Europe, 
but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  formally  adopted  in  England  until  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  But  its  prominent  features  may  be 
traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  existent  anterior  to  the  Norman  inva- 
sion. The  elements  of  feudalism  were  most  probably  introduced  by  the 
Saxons,  but  they  were  not  extended  so  generally  throughout  the  Island, 
nor  so  complete  in  themselves  as  to  possess  any  claim  to  the  formation 
of  a  system.  Indeed,  among  the  German  tribes,  in  their  original  state» 
this  policy  was  at  most  but  initiate  ;  it  had  not  assumed  the  definite 
shape  it  afterward  exhibited,  when  it  became,  as  a  civil  establishment, 
the  '  Law  of  Nations'  in  those  countries  over  which  it  was  extended. 
The  prior  existence  of  feudal  principles  fiimiliarized  the  English  to  an 
easy  and  voluntary  adoption  of  the  system,  and  it  appears  to  nave  been 
established  with  the  common  consent  of  the  nation. 

Thus,  after  many  and  fierce  struggles  with  the  Roman  power,  the 
Germanic  constitution  was  at  length  firmly  and  universally  established. 
Comparative  liberty  superseded  unmingled  despotism.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  practiced  liberty — not  that  which  lives  in  the  transitot 
excitement  of  popular  impulse  —  not  that  which  has  been  adored  as  the 
classical  idol  of  individual  or  national  enthusiasm  —  but  that  palpable 
and  enduring  freedom  which  true  wisdom  or  unerring  nature  had  em- 
bodied in  political  institutions,  and  which  was  calculated  to  withstand 
the  shocks  of  tyranny  and  time,  aiid  survive  as  an  imperishable  prin- 
ciple, when  its  originators  were  mouldering  in  the  silent  dust  of  centu- 
ries. Let  its  merits  be  acknowledged  in  its  durability.  What  memo- 
rials of  the  original  supremacy  of  Rome  were  left  in  the  laws  and 
manners  of  modem  Europe  1  Almost  every  moral  trace  of  their  em- 
pire was  swept  away,  and  their  very  code  of  jurisprudence  remained 
buried  and  forgotten  for  ages ;  and,  although  since  revived  and  adopted, 
as  a  science,  its  original  sway  left  no 'inherent  impress  upon  the  polity 
or  manners  of  those  nations  over  which  its  jurisaiction  had  extended. 
Not  so  with  the  Grermanic  code.  Although  its  original  character  has 
been  much  modified  by  time  and  change,  or  improvement,  it  never  has 
lost,  it  never  can  lose  its  identity.  We  still  acknowledge  the  traces 
and  influence  of  those  pristine  elements  which  have  given  strength  and 
consistency,  in  various  degrees,  to  the  systems  of  modern  Europe. 
Trial  by  jury,  the  best  guardian  of  private  and  public  liberty,  derived 
from  the  Germanic  constitution,  remains  a  sufficient  monument  to  its 
merit. 

It  was  the  proposed  object  of  this  article  to  trace  the  progress  of 
modern  liberty  from  its  feudal  origin  down  to  the  present  time.  But 
the  subject  is  too  vast  to  be  compressed  within  the  prescribed  limits. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  practicable  to  touch  the  most  important  periods 
•  per  solium.*  Perhaps,  too,  it  would  be  a  forced  task  to  wander,  even 
idly,  along  the  firetted  and  sometimes  subterranean  course  of  the  swel- 
ling tide  of  those  events  which  mark  its  onward  career.    There  is  a 
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natural,  a  native  impulse  to  rush  forward  to  that  point  where  foams  the 
whirlpool  to  our  tnoughts  —  which  erery  American  images  as  the 
Niagara  of  Liberty,  over-pouring  a  *  rismg  world  of  waters'  in  its 
mighty  deluge. 

Those  great  events  which  form  the  epochs  of  their  respective  eras 
must  necessarily  create  a  wide  spread  and  permanent  influence^  work- 
ing either  weal  or  wo  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  The  world  cannot 
be  agitated  by  a  moral  convulsion,  and  yet  retain  no  trace  of  its  exist- 
ence. But  the  motives  of  human  action  are  so  various  and  so  mingled, 
the  dependency  of  cause  and  effect  oftentimes  so  slender,  and  the  just 
relation  between  principle  and  event  so  diOicult  of  perception,  thai 
it  frequently  becomes  most  perplexing  to  determine  whether  a  particu- 
lar result  is  to  be  referred  to  its  apparently  proximate  cause,  or  whether 
both  ought  not  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  more  remote  agents,  and 
classed  together  m  a  common  category.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
most  certain  that  such  occurrences  denote  an  era  of  visible  influence — 
a  period  when  the  march  of  civilization  was  either  quickened  or  re- 
tarded. In  observing  the  moral  phenomena  which  mark  the  progress 
of  civil  liberty,  the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  that  great  spectacle  which 
stands  in  such  prominent  relief  upon  the  gorgeous  picture  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Occurring  at  an  important  period  of  the  advancement  of  Europe 
from  barbarism  to  refinement,  it  would  naturally  be  presupposed,  that 
the  Crusades  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  great  cause  of  huma- 
nity. Their  good  or  evil  effects  have  been  equally  affirmed  and  de- 
nied. Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  demonstrate  a  moral  relation 
between  them  and  civilization,  it  will  be  sufHcient  to  point  out  the  most 
important  of  those  circumstances,  which  may  at  least  claim  a  chrono* 
logical  coincidence.  The  object  is  not  to  inquire  into  the  general  con- 
sequences of  these  expeditions  —  whether  beneficial  or  injurious — but 
briefly  to  designate  certain  events  of  coeval  or  consequent  occurrence, 
which  tended  to  the  advancement  of  civil  liberty.  The  most  imme- 
diate of  these  were  the  universality  of  national  intercommunication,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  commerce  and  manu&ctures.  The  revival 
of  learning,  although  but  partially  attributable  to  the  Crusades  them- 
selves, yet  began  to  disting^uish  the  era,  and  exerted  the  happiest  influ- 
ence in  the  acknowledged  amelioration  of  the  political  and  moral  con- 
dition of  mankind.  But  the  great  incidents  which  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  were  —  a  forced  diminution  of  the  unbalanced  |x>weT 
of  the  baronial  aristocracy,  and  the  correspondent  aocession  of  influ- 
ence in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  estates  of  the  feudal  lords  were 
dissipated  in  the  costly  preparations  and  burthensome  expenses  neces- 
sary for  their  distant  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.  Charters  of  free- 
dom were  wrested  from  their  poverty,  and  privileges  and  property 
secured  to  the  peasants  and  artificers  ;  thus  restoring  *  a  substance  and 
a  soul  to  the  most  useful  part  of  the  community,'  and  superseding  mar- 
tial ostentation  by  industry  and  improvement.  This  change  was  efiect- 
ed  by  the  establishment  of  Municipal  Corporations.  The  abuses  of  the 
feudal  system  had  rendered  the  cities  ana  towns  dependant,  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  princes  and  nobles.  Their  superiority,  like  all  arbitrary 
Sower,  had  been  grievously  abused  for  selfish  aggrandizement,  and  the 
epression  of  their  feudatories,  who  were  deprived  of  all  the  essential 
and  inherent  rights  of  man,  both  public  and  domestic.     Insecurity 
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blasted  the  happiness  of  their  life,  and  the  prosperity  of  business.  The 
right  of  holding  pi^operty  was  precarious,  and  they  enjoyed  no  power 
of  disposal,  either  by  will  or  deed.  Marriage  was  a  purchased  privi- 
lege, and  the  guardianship  of  children  was  vested  in  their  oppressors. 
Unmitigated  vassalage  pabied  exertion,  and  precluded  improvement. 
Those  who  were  mocked  with  the  name  of  freemen,  were  but  little  ele- 
vated above  the  most  abject  of  their  fellow-slaves.  But  while  the  costly 
fimaticism  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  rapidly  lessening  their  power, 
by  the  loss  of  wealth,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  immediate  *•  hereditary 
bondsmen,'  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  people  were  steadily 
advancing,  and  securing  to  them  the  means  of  breaking  the  iron  bond- 
age with  which  their  energies  were  fettered.  The  cities  of  Italy, 
many  of  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  crusades  to  considerable 
maritime  importance,  were  enabled  to  obtain,  either  by  force,  &vor,  or 
purchase,  very  considerable  corporate  privileges.  Their  example  was 
followed,  with  the  same  success,  by  great  numbers  of  towns  through- 
out Europe.  The  efforts  of  the  people  were  assisted  by  the  anxiety  of 
their  monarchs  to  fortify  themselves  against  baronial  ascendency.  The 
former  were  incited  to  these  exertions  by  a  renovated  spirit  of  liberty. 
They  had  been  trampled  down  to  the  lowest  stage  of  depression,  and  a 
natural  reaction  gave  ascensive  energy  to  their  attempts.  Human  na- 
ture is  perhaps  capable  of  degradation  infinitely  accumulated,  because 
there  is  a  moral  tendency  to  depravity  ;  but  there  is  an  ultimate  period 
of  oppression  when  despair  arms  itself  with  its  very  shackles.  The 
towns  were  erected  into  corporations,  a  name  now  most  usually  ex- 
pressive of  very  different  institutions.  The  powers  and  capacities  they 
acquired  are  more  significantly  exhibited  by  the  attribute  franchise. 
This,  in  its  broad  sense,  includes  many  political  rights,  such  as  en- 
franchisement, the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  of  holding  offices  and  ot 
suffrage,  in  the  members  of  the  body*politic,  and  the  corporate  pri- 
vilege of  the  enactment  and  administration  of  free  and  voluntary  laws. 
The  general  result  of  this  great  change,  as  regards  civilization,  was 
the  revival  of  the  arts,  industry,  and  commerce :  the  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  advancement  of  civil  liberty  was  the  establishment  of  order 
and  security. 

The  twelfth  century  was  also  distinguished  by  the  revival  of  the 
civil  law,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  *  established  a 
new  Roman  empire  over  most  of  the  states  of  the  continent.'  The 
same  learned  writer  attributes  to  this  cause  the  subsequent  depression 
of  liberty  in  Europe,  and  asserts  that  the  preservation  of  the  free  con- 
stitution of  England  was  owing  to  the  resistance  offered  by  their  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Roman  coda  Through  the 
introduction  of  the  civil  law,  ecclesiastical  influence,  already  much 
extended  by  the  crusades,  increased  throughout  Europe  to  the  most 
dangerous  ascendancy.  Whatever  the  genius  of  the  popish  church 
may  have  been,  its  temporal  power  was  always  hostile  to  freedom. 
Whether  the  latter  assertion  of  the  distinguished  commentator  be  or  be 
not  unqualifiedly  true,  certain  it  is,  that  to  England  we  must  look  for  the 
most  substantial  triumphs  of  liberty,  and  for  the  sure  and  steady  pro- 
gression of  her  cause. 

(Our  Muse  is  a  '  proud  limitary  cherub',  and  will  not  permit  us  to 
advert  to  the  '  PlUriot  Tell'  who  woo'd  and  won  the  free  and  beautiful 
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sister  spirit  of  his  native,  hills.  She  still  liveth  in  the  romantic  dells  of 
Switzerland.  Forever  may  her  rosy  smiles  be  reflected  on  the  snow- 
capped summits  of  those  everlasting  mountains  which  sentinel  the  free* 
dom  of  a  brave  and  gallant  people !) 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  English  history,  the  increased  perfection  of 
law  was  identical  with  the  advancement  of  liberty.  Tne  reign  of 
Edward  the  First  was  an  era  of  con^icuous  improvement.  This 
monarch  confirmed  and  enlarged  the  operation  of  Magna  Charta; 
he  restrained  popish  encroachments,  defined  judicial  jurisdiction, 
abolished  arbitrary  taxation,  relinquished  the  royal  prerogative  of 
interference  in  private  litigation,  removed  restraints  upon  the  aliena- 
tion of  property,  and  diminished  those  conveyances  to  religious 
societies  which  threatened  to  concentrate  all  the  landed  influence  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  But  as  nothing  human  is  un- 
mixed with  evil,  the  legislation  of  the  English  Justinian  was  cumbered 
with  one  counteracting  error.  During  his  reign  was  invented  the  me- 
thod of  creating  estates-tail  —  an  evil  which  at  this  very  day  weighs 
like  an  incubus  on  the  awakening  exertions  of  a  spirit  more  enlight- 
ened, more  anthropic  than  even  the  boasted  genius  of  English  Liberty. 
The  fabric  constructed  by  Edward  the  First  remained  almost  untouched 
imtil  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  the  world  was  again  agita- 
ted by  a  moral  convulsion  more  centripetal  than  any  which  preceded  it. 

From  the  period  of  the  Crusades  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  clergy  had  rapidly  augmented, 
and  the  evil  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  yawned  like  a  frightful 
gulC  threatening  to  swallow  the  wholesome  energies  and  the  best  insti- 
tutions of  civil  society  in  its  all-absorbing  vortex.  The  wealth  of  the 
Church  had  increased  to  such  exorbitancy,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  property  in  several  countries  had  been  usurped  into  its  possession. 
The  personal  immunities  of  the  clergy  were  almost  unlimited,  and 
their  exemption  from  secular  authority  had  not  only  fireed  themselves 
from  all  moral  and  external  restraint,  but  by  the  correspondent  extension 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  they  had  encircled  almost  the  whole  body 
of  the  laity  with  a  palpable  subjection,  as  well  as  with  the  mental  fet- 
ters of  fear  and  superstition.  The  various  devices  of  an  universal 
inquisition  had  imposed  a  common  slavery  on  the  minds  of  men,  and 
drained  the  resources  of  every  country  into  the  meretricious  lap  of  the 
Church.  Horror  of  spiritual  censure  was  the  great  engine  by  which 
unwilling  obedience  was  extorted.  The  crushing  weight  of  such  accu- 
mulated imposition  had  compressed  the  elasticity  of  human  nature 
to  that  compass  when  reaction  must  commence  its  opposing  move- 
ment. The  preceding  circumstances  concurred  to  produce  the  motive, 
and  the  previous  invention  of  printing,  together  with  the  complete  revi- 
val of  learning,  and  its  attenoant  spirit  of  inquiry,  had  prepared  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  Reformation.  This  great  event  constitu- 
ted an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  religious  revolution,  and  in  this  respect 
exerted  an  incalculable  influence  upon  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  foun- 
tain of  religion  was  cleansed  of  the  grosser  impurities  of  earthly 
passion  and  temporal  interest,  and  the  rank  and  poisonous  evils  whicn 
Its  corrupted  current  had  nourished  were  forever  eradicated  from  a  soil 
no  longer  genial  to  their  growth.  In  England,  the  most  obvious  efiect 
of  the  Reformation  was  an  entire  and  permanent  dissolution  of  popish 
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connection.  The  power  and  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
effectually  banished  and  proscribed,  ahho  ugh  a  lingering  influence  was 
afterward  partially  exhibited. 

But  at  this  period,  and  subsequently,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors 
and  Stuarts,  the  royal  prerogative  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  compass. 
And  it  was  not  only  asserted  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  but  also 
supported  and  enforced  by  law.  It  reached  its  most  oppressive  construc- 
tion in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  also  increased  the  poWer  of  the 
filial  Court  of  Star-'Chamber.  This  wise  princess  rarely  or  never  exerted 
this  prerogative  to  the  injury  of  individuals,  but  in  doctrinal  excess  she 
carried  it  quite  as  &r  as  her  most  arbitrary  predecessors,  and  amply 
illustrated  the  time-established  maxim,  *  Nee  unquam  satis  fida  poienAia 
%bi  nimia  est.^  Those  changes  in  society  which  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Reformation,  at  first  contributed  to  an  enlarged  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative ;  but  the  same  causes  eventually  brought  about  the 
subsequent  political  revolution.  The  great  influence  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  final  result  so  difierent  from  its  intermediate  efiects,  was 
the  increase  of  intelligence  and  power  among  the  Commons. 

The  golden  age  of  *  the  good  Queen  Bess'  was  not  the  age  of  prac' 
tical  freedom,  for  although  then  and  ever  national  liberty  had  been  the 
pride  and  boast  of  England,  there  never  had  been  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  individual  rights  of  private  liberty  and  personal  independence. 
The  spirit  of  a  Cade  or  a  Tyler  was  generally  esteemed  but  the  *  can- 
ker of  ambitious  thoughts'  generated  in  the  *  filth  and  scum'  of  *  valiant 
beggary ;'  the  impulse  of  a  free  bosom  was  but  the  wild  flashing  of 
rebellion,  and  loyalty  was  the  only  virtue.  But  the  intellectual  revolu* 
tion  wrought  by  the  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
the  reformation,  taught  man  the  native  dignity  of  his  character,  revealed 
his  capacities,  and  opened  a  glimmering  view  of  the  elevated  destiny 
he  was  intended  to  accomplish. 

The  sceptre  of  perogative  which  had  been  wielded  so  efiectually  by 
the  bold  and  haugnty  Tudors  was  transmitted  to  the  feebler  Stuarts ; 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  first  Charles  it  became  the  leaden  weiffht  which 
eventually  pressed  down  that  ill-&ted  monarch  to  a  bloody  grave 
During  the  precedent  reign  of  his  pusillanimous  fitther,  the  abuses  oi 
the  kingly  power,  and  the  extravagant  assumptions  of  absolute  authority, 
had  excited  a  jealous  scrutiny  as  to  the  validity  of  claims  so  unrea- 
sonable. The  divine  right  of  oppression  was  denied,  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  crown  resisted,  with  partial  success,  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  administration  of  Charles  was  fruitful  in  expedients  to 
extend  the  rojral  prerogative  beyond  all  limits ;  and  among  these  the  well 
known  invention  of  the  tax  called  ship-money  is  the  most  celebrated. 
The  resistance  to  this  imposition  elevated  the  spirit  of  liberty  into  the 
dignity  of  a  principle,  and  made  it  the  rallying-point  of  those  intrepid 
men,  among  whom  the  name  of  Hampden  is  unmortally  illustrious. 
The  fiimous  decision  in  his  case  preciuded  all  fiirther  eflbrts  to  obtain 
protection  from  the  laws  and  justice  of  the  country ;  and  although  sub- 
sequent concessions  in  regard  to  this  and  other  offensive  measures  were 
extorted  from  the  vacillating  king,  still  i^n  irremediable  impetus  had  been 
given  which  soon  plunged  the  nation  into  the  fierce  struggles  of  civil 
war.  The  Restoration  witnessed  a  reform  of  the  most  grievous  abuses, 
including  the  detested  prerogative^  and  also  the  abolition  of  feudal 
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tenares.  Preceding  agitations,  the  discussions  of  the  *  Long  Pttrlia* 
ment,'  and  the  subsequent  collision  of  civil  broil,  elicited  a  fierce  spirit 
of  independence,  which,  &nned  by  the  fury  of  fenaticism^  kindled  the 
wildest  conflag^tion  which  had  ever  blazed  from  the  altars  of  freedom. 
But  our  theme  now  leads  us  to  follow  the  westward  course  of  liberty,  to 
that  chosen  land«  where,  purified  from  all  grosser  intermixtures,  it  has 
beamed  with  a  milder  and  more  cheering  ray,  the  '  light  and  landmark' 
of  the  nations. 

The  incidents  and  struggles  which  mark  the  progress  of  cis-atlantic 
liberty  are  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  every  American,  and  their 
history  has  become  the  school  of  fireemen.  As  the  first  lessons  of 
lisping  childhood  they  are  &miliar  as  household  words. 

The  very  formation  of  a  distant  settlement  pre-supposes  the  exhibition 
of  daring  independence,  and  other  of  man^s  sterner  qualities,  in  the 
minds  of  its  founders.  Colonial  character  must  necessarily  be  much 
modified  from  that  of  the  parent  stata  National  feeling  may  be  retained 
ibr  a  long  period,  and  perhaps  never  entirely  efiaced ;  but  the  manners 
of  the  people,  being  shaped  by  their  habits  and  circumstances,  must  be 
materially  changed.  The  colonists,  whether  their  form  of  government 
be  imposed  or  voluntary,  would  bring  with  them  but  so  much  of  the 
laws  of  the  relinquished  country  as  might  be  suitable  to  their  condition. 
Their  institutions  would  consequently  be  more  simple  and  firee.  These 
are  general  consequences :  but,  additionally,  our  ancestors  were  exiled 
by  that  love  of  libertVf  which  had  been  cramped  by  oppression  in  their 
native  land.  They  tnrew  off  the  artificial  restraints  of  European  life, 
and  landed  on  their  chosen  soil,  in  the  simplicity  and. freedom  of  natural 
liberty,  tempered  only  by  civilization,  and  the  mdispensable  restrictions 
of  civil  society.  A  '  pillar  of  fiame'  had  gone  before  them,  and  the 
hand  of  Heaven  had  led  them  to  a  land  fit  for  the  reception  and  the 
growth  of  liberty.  They  breathed  upon  the  wilderness  a  spirit  destined 
to  expand  into  a  moral  atmosphere  which  should  surround  the  world. 

The  causes  which  were  most  obviously  conducive  to  the  support  and 
extension  of  the  ruling  passion  of  the  colonists,  were  the  same  which 
produced  that  utility  which  forms  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our 
iBStitations.  These  were,  principally,  the  popular  form  of  the  colonial 
governments — the  practical  nature  of  education,  rejecting  mere  em- 
bellishment, and  inculcating  the  severe  and  republican  virtues — the 
wild  and  independent  spirit  of  the  dissenting  religion,  which  formed 
the  original  motive  of  emigration  with  the  Northern  Colonists — theuni* 
versal  dififusion  of  legal  luiowledee,  always  a  peculiar  trait  of  American 
character — the  simple  habits  and  the  practical  ends  of  lifo —  togedier 
with  that  restless  and  daring  genius  of  enterprise  which  had  subse- 

auently  produced  such  stu{>endous  results  in  the  extension  of  commerce, 
le  magnitude  of  public  improvements,  and  internal  communication, 
and  the  settlement  and  civilization  of  immense  regions  reclaimed  firom 
the  desultory  possession  of  the  savage,  and  the  wild  solitude  of  nature. 
All  these  things  combined  to  form  the  prevailing  impulse,  which  was 
strengthened  in  the  North  by  the  inflexible  character  of  the  people:  and 
in  the  South,  fostered  by  an  impetuous  and  sun-enkindled  disposition, 
and  even  by  the  institution  of  slavery  which,  like  the  Spartan  example, 
rendered  it  more  dominant  from  the  contrast  of  servituoB.  Thus,  our- 
ing  the  state  of  colonial  dependence,  was  nourished  a  fierce  spirit  of 
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liberty,  which  growing  with  the  moral  groA^'th,  and  strengthening  with 
the  pnysical  strength  of  the  country,  incorporated  with  it  that  principle 
of  utility  which  has  become  the  twin^tar  of  our  political  horoscope. 

The  Philosophy  of  History  is  of  little  avail,  unless  it  deduce  its 
experience  and  inculcates  its  precepts  from  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  continuity  qf  causes  and  effects  which  have  been  operating  toward 
the  production  of  a  particular  result.  That  political  knowledge  which 
alone  is  applicable  to  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  is  to  be  derived 
from  an  investigation  of  the  motives  which  have  governed  man,  and 
the  principles  which  have  been  evolved  in  those  great  revolutionary 
movements,  and  the  more  quiet  but  radical  changes  which  opinion  has 
effected  in  the  moral  universe.  In  tracing,  even  thus  slightly,  the  pro- 
gressive march  of  civil  liberty,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  prificiple  is  implanted  in  human  nature,  whose  throes  and 
convulsicms  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  heaving  beneath  the  super- 
incumbent mass  of  error,  ignorance,  and  passion.  Those  interests  which, 
in  all  ages,  have  taught  to  man  as  bis  first  political  lesson  that  he  is 
incapable  of  self-government,  have  weighed  like  an  Etna  upon  the 
exertions  of  the  giant  But  this  enormous  error  is  exploded,  and  the 
irrepressible  energies  of  liberty  are  now  freely  working  out  their  own 
glorious  results.  The  instinct  of  the  savage  has  been  by  time  and 
change  modified  to  that  enlightened  principle  which  teaches  to  civilised 
man  the  great  fundamental  political  truth  that  the  true  end  of  govern- 
ment, *  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,'  is  to  be  secured 
only  by  the  virtue,  the  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  the  people. 

Our  task,  albeit  attenuated  to  a  most  imperfect  and  disjointed  sketch, 
has  already  exceeded  its  proposed  limits,  and  it  is  not  now  practicable 
to  extend  it  to  a  notice  of  the  subsequent  advancement  and  results  of 
American  freedom.  The  actual  and  probable  progress  of  the  confederated 
liberty  and  utility  of  the  present  age,  and  the  glorious  issi^es  which 
must  accompany  their  triumphant  course,  present  the  sublimest  scope 
to  human  speculation ;  although  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  incarnation  of  that  spirit  which,  when  &intly  breath- 
ing through  the  impalpable  forms  of  classic  adoration,  could  send  a 
thrilling  glow  through  the  heart  of  patriotism,  and  nerve  even  the  fee- 
ble and  the  fettered  arm  to  *  do  or  die'  for  its  country. 

We  have  thus  &r  wandered  along  a  time-worn  strand,  idly  gather- 
ing a  string  of  unassorted  shells,  of  different  shapes,  and  various  hues, 
content  if  they  but  sound  a  faint  and  mimic  echo  of  that  mighty  theme 
which  has  been  booming  on,  like  the  ocean  surge,  from  age  to  age,  and 
from  land  to  land,  and  which  is  destined  still  to  flow  on  forever  in 
circling  majesty, 

'  Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory, 
It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole.'  W.  H.  R. 


THE    INDIFFERENT. 

PEOM  METASTASIO. 

Which  of  us  twain  lacks  comfort  most  7 
Thou  hast  a  constant  lover  lost  — 

I  quit  a  fickle  fair: 
Mary,  a  heart  so  true,  so  kind 
As  mine,  is  very  hard  to  find  — 

Coc^ttes  swarm  every  where  I 
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LAKE   DRUMMOND. 

At  length  my  boat  has  woo, 
Throufih  shadowy  woods  thai  make  the  day  seem  night, 
Thy  amber  waters^  which  as  brifihtly  nm 
As  if  fiir  down  their  depths  the  ^rioos  sun 

Had  left  his  golden  light. 

Full  early  comes  the  spring 
Unto  thy  Southern  borders,  m  their  bowers 
Calling  the  blossoms  forth,  and  whispering 
In  low.  sweet  tones,  fiiU  many  a  pleasant  thing 

To  the  youne  herbs  and  flowers. 

Along  tny  bloomy  sedge^ 
In  the  mild  March,  starts  up  the  eay  primrose^ 
And  violets  gra¥nng.  to  the  waters  edge, 
Among  the  perfum^  grass  their  sweets  disclose, 
While  yet  our  Northern  land  is  whitened  o*er  with  snows. 

Thy  towering  pine  arrayed 
In  his  eternal  verdure,  bears  his  head 
Stately  and  kinff-Uk^  far  above  the  shade 
Which  humbler  i>irch  and  juniper  have  made, 
And  from  his  crest,  in  gorgeous  festoons  spread, 
The  yellow  jasmines  by  no  bands  confined, 
Thr5u^  all  the  woods  their  lavish  blossoms  shed. 
And  give  their  incense  out  to  every  dallying  vrind. 
While  interlaced  in  many  masy  hne% 

The  scarlet  honeysuckle  twines 
Its  curling  tendrils,  and  profusely  weaves 
Its  trumpets  with  the  jasmine^s  glossy  leaves. 
And  the  green  moss  its  sombre  <uapery  flings 
From  tree  to  tree,  or  in  the  li^ht  air  swines^ 
Like  some  cold,  gloomy  curtam  Nature  drew. 
To  hide  her  secret  wotks  finom  human  view. 

Lake  of  the  South !  —  thou  bast  no  solitude 
Throughout  thy  borders  :  in  the  Dismal  Wood, 
Which  axe  hatli  never  cloven,  may  be  heard 
The  music  of  thine  own  imperial  bird, 
Shaming  all  sounds  yet  known  in  earth  or  heaven, 
And  making  melody  from  early  mom  to  even. 

Meet  is  such  minstrel  for  thy  Eden  bowers. 
And  worthy  thou  of  his  unequalled  powers. 

When  day's  first  wavy  line 
Cuts  like  a  silver  thread  the  horizon  through. 
Ere  yet  his  broad  and  sheet-like  flames  combine 

To  reddw  the  pale  blue  — 

Perched  on  the  narrow  rim 
Of  hb  small  rash-built  nest  vrith  mocking  lyre, 
Tliat  Southern  bird  is  found,  trilling  his  hymn 
Of  wondrous  changes  ;  higher  and  yet  higher 
His  song  ascendeth,  Ijke  tne  wind-harp's  strain, 
Capriciously  to  sink,  and  soar,  and  swdl  again. 

Lake  of  the  South ! — well  might  the  gazer  deem 

The  Indian's  legend  no  be£[uihng  dreun. 
When  from  the  landof  storm. 

All  flushed  with  crime  the  evil  spirit  came. 
With  hoof  of  firost  and  eye  of  flame, 
To  searj  to  mildew,  and  deform 

Hie  earth,  in  its  Creator's  smile  yet  warm, 

Rufiaing  the  smooth  and  glistening  seas, 

Stirring  to  tempest  the  enliveniae  breeze, 

Muttenng  his  curse  down  every  fertile  vale, 

And  leaving  desolation  in  his  trail  — 

Here  were  his  witherine  footaepa  stayed 
By  a  young  sinless  Inman  maid, 
Who  on  the  fresh  and  fragrant  sod, 

Builded  an  altar  '  to  the  unknown  Qod,* 
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And  oflered  up  in  mmple  guue, 
Of  earliest  flowers  her  yearly  sacrifice. 
Here  were  his  curses  Btayed^  for  thy  defence 
Was  in  her  spirit's  stainless  innocence. 
And  since,  wnen  changing  months  bnn^  round  that  night, 
'Tis  said  beneath  the  foil  moon's  holy  light, 

Dressing  her  altar  on  the  green. 

That  gentle  native  girl  is  seen ; 
And  vir^n  bands  go  out  to  meet  her  there, 
Like  samts  to  hallowed  shrines,  with  gifts  and  prayer. 
They  say  no  reptile  then  hath  power  to  harm, 
No  dismal  nifht  owl  screams  her  hoarse  alarm ; 
Securely  needed  in  the  taneled  brake, 
The  wild  dove  sleeps,  nor  tears  the  rattling  snake. 
If  then  upon  thy  banks  at  eventide, 
Hjrmen  tne  nuptial  wreath  and  torch  provide. 
The  priestess  comes  in  dreams,  to  greet  the  bride, 
Nor  doubt  henceforth,  nor  trouble  may  molest 
The  trustful  pair  her  influence  thus  hath  blessed. 

Where  erst  at  dewv  morn  he  chased  the  deer, 
When  autumn's  falling  leaf  was  crisp  and  ser& 
The  monarch  of  the  woods  his  grave  hath  maae. 

And  slacken^l  bow  and  rusted  spear 

And  wampum  belt  are  with  him  laid. 
The  white  man's  share  turns  up  the  fallow  plain, 
And  in  the  field  stands  thick  the  ripened  gram, 
And  crowded  cities  stretch  alone  tne  shore 
Of  streams  which  once  the  birch  canoe  skimmed  o'er. 

Still  goldenly  thy  waters  lie 

Beneath  the  blue  and  beaming  sky^ 
As  when  that  altar  and  its  sacrifice 
First  rose  amid  thy  glowing  Paradise. 

VUTOB. 
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or     LDCIVS    M.  PiaO,  raOM    PALMYIU,  to    his    ntlEND    MARCUS    CCRTIUS,    AT     ROME:    NOW    riRST 

TRANSLATED    AND  PUBUSHED. 


mniBBR  TWO. 


I  FBAR  lest  the  length  of  my  first  letter  may  have  &tigued  you,  my 
Curtius,  knowing,  as  I  so  well  do,  how  you  esteem  brevity.  I  hope 
at  this  time  not  to.  try  your  patience.  But  however  I  may  weary  or 
▼ex  you^  by  my  garrulity,  I  am  sure  of  a  patient  and  indulgent  reader 
in  the  dear  Lucilia,  to  whom  I  would  now  first  of  all  commend  myself 
I  salute  her,  and  with  her  the  little  Gallus.  My  writing  to  you  is  a 
sufiicient  proof  that  I  myself  am  well. 

By  reason  of  our  delaying  so  long  on  that  little  hill,  and  at  other 
points,  for  the  sake  of  drinking  in  full  draughts  of  the  imrivalied  beauty 
which  lay  spread  over  all  the  scenery  within  the  scope  of  our  vision, 
we  did  not  approach  the  walls  of  the  city  till  the  last  rays  of  the  sim 
were  lingering  upon  the  higher  buildings  of  the  capital.  This  ren- 
dered every  object  so  much  the  more  beautiful ;  for  a  flood  of  golden 
light,  of  a  richer  hue,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  our  sun  ever  shed  upon 
Rome,  rolled  over  the  city,  and  plain,  and  distant  mountains,  and  gave 
to  the  whole  a  gorgeousness  altogether  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  saw 
before,  and  agreeing  well  with  all  my  impressions  of  oriental  magnifi- 
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cence.  It  was  seen  under  the  right  aspect  Not  one  expectation  was 
disappointed,  but  rather  exceeded,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  walls 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  *  Roman  Gate'  —  so  it  is  called  —  through 
which  we  were  to  make  our  entrance.  It  was  all  upon  the  grandest 
scale.  The  walls  were  higher,  and  more  frequently  defended  by  square 
massy  towers  springing  out  of  them,  than  those  of  Rome.  The  towers, 
which  on  either  side  fbnked  the  gateway,  and  which  were  connected 
by  an  immense  arch  flung  from  one  to  the  other,  were  particularly 
magrnificent.  No  sooner  had  we  passed  through  it,  than  we  found  our- 
selyes  in  a  street  lined  as  it  were  with  palaces.  It  was  of  great  width  — 
we  have  no  street  like  it  in  this  respect  —  of  an  exact  level,  and 
stretched  onward  farther  than  the  eye  could  distinctly  reach,  till,  as  I 
was  told,  it  was  terminated  by  another  gate  similar  to  that  by  which  we 
had  entered.  The  buildings  on  each  side  of  it  were  altogether  of 
marble,  of  Grecian  design  —  (the  city  is  filled  with  Greek  artists  of 
every  description,)  —  frequently  adorned  with  porticos  of  the  most  rich 
and  costly  construction,  and  the  long  ranges  of  private  dwellings  often 
interrupted  by  temples  of  religion,  edifices  of  vast  extent  belonging  to 
the  state,  or  by  gardens  attach^  to  the  residences  of  the  luxurious  Pal- 
myrene  nobility. 

*It  is  well  for  Palmyra,'  here  muttered  my  slave  Milo,  'that  the 
Emperor  has  never,  like  us,  traveled  this  way.'  '  Why  so,  Milo  ?'  said 
L  *  I  simply  think,'  rejoined  he,  *  that  he  woul,d  bum  it  down  ;  and  it 
were  a  pity  so  many  fine  buildings  should  be  destroyed.  Was  there  not 
once  a  place  called  Carthage?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  once  as 
large  as  Rome,  and  as  well  garnished  with  temples,  and  that  for  that  rea- 
son the  Romans  *  blotted  it  out'  The  people  here  may  thank  the  desert 
which  we  have  crossed,  that  they  are  not  as  Carthage.  Aurelian,  I 
trow,  little  dreams  what  glory  is  to  be  won  here  in  the  East,  or  else  he 
would  not  waste  his  time  upon  the  savage  Goths.'  '  The  Romans  are 
no  longer  barbarians,'  I  replied,  '  as  they  were  once.  They  build  up, 
now,  instead  of  demolishing.  Remember  that  Augustus  rebuilt  Car- 
thage, and  that  Antoninus  Pius  founded  that  huge  and  beautiful  tem- 
ple which  rose  out  of  the  midst  of  Balbec  ;  and  beside  that — if  I  am 
not  mistaken  —  many  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  art  in  this  very  city 
are  the  fruit  of  his  munificence.'  *  Gods,  what  a  throng  is  here !  eja- 
culated Milo,  little  heeding,  apparently,  what  I  had  said ;  '  how  are 
we  to  get  our  beasts  along  %  They  pay  no  more  regard  to  us,  either, 
than  if  we  were  not  Romans.  Could  any  one  have  believed  a  people 
existed  of  such  strange  customs  and  appearance  ?  What  carriages  I  ^- 
what  wagons!  — what  animals !  — and  what  unheard-of  dresses,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  too,  as  it  would  seem  1  But  it  is  a  pretty 
sight  Pity,  though,  but  they  could  move  as  quick,  as  they  look  well 
Fellow,  there !  you  will  gratify  us  if  you  will  start  your  camels  a 
little  out  of  our  way.  We  wish  to  make  toward  the  house  of  Gracchus, 
and  we  cannot  pass  you.' 

The  rider  of^  the  camel  turned  round  Iiis  turbaned  head,  and  fixing 
upon  Milo  a  pair  of  fierce  eyes,  bade  him  hold  his  peace  :  *  Did  he  not 
see  the  street  was  crowded  V  *  I  see  it  is  filled  with  a  set  of  dull  idlers,' 
replied  Milo,  *  who  want  nothing  but  Roman  rods  to  teach  them  a  quick 
and  wholesome  movement  Friend,  lend  me  thy  cudgel ;  and  I  will  en* 
gage  to  sec  thy  beasts  and  thee,  too,  in  motion.     If  not,  consider  that  we 
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are  new  comers,  and  Romans  withal,  and  that  we  deserve  some  regard.' 
'Romans!'  screamed  be:  *may  curses  light  on  you!  You  swarm 
here  like  locusts,  and  like  them  you  come  but  to  devour.  Take  my 
counsel :  turn  your  faces  the  other  way,  and  away  to  the  desert  again  I 
I  give  you  no  welcome,  for  one.  Now  pass  on  —  if  on  you  still  will 
go  —  and  take  the  curse  of  Hassan  the  Arab  along  with  ^ou.'  *  Milo,' 
said  I,  *have  a  care  how  you  provoke  these  Orientals.  Bethink 
yourself  that  we  are  not  now  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Bridle  your 
tongue  betimes,  or  your  head  may  roll  off  your  shoulders  before  you 
can  have  time  to  eat  your  words  to  save  it.'  *  I  am  a  slave,  indeed,' 
answered  Milo,  with  some  dignity,  for  him,  *  but  I  eat  other  food  than 
my  own  words.  In  that  there  hangs  something  of  the  Roman  about 
me.'  We  were  now  opposite  what  I  discovered,  from  the  statues  and 
emblems  upon  it,  and  surrounding  it,  to  be  the  Temple  of  Justice, 
and  I  knew  therefore  that  the  splendid  palace  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  adorned  with  porticos,  and  partly  hidden  among  embow- 
ering trees  and  shrubs,  must  be  the  dwelling  of  Gracchus.  We  turned 
down  into  a  narrower  street,  and  after  proceeding  a  little  way,  passed 
under  a  massy  arched  gateway,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  spacious 
court-yard  of  this  princely  mansion.  Slaves  soon  surrounded  us,  and 
by  their  alacrity  in  assistmg  me  to  dismount,  and  in  performing  every 
office  of  a  hospitable  reception,  Showed  that  we  were  expected  raests, 
and  that  my  letters  by  the  post,  announcing  my  intended  visit,  had  been 
received.  Leaving  my  slaves  and  effects  to  tne  care  of  the  servants  of 
the  house,  I  followed  one  who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  head  among  them, 
through  walks  bordered  with  the  choicest  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs, 
opening  here  and  there  in  the  most  graceful  and  unstudied  manner  to 
reveal  a  statue  of  some  sylvan  god  reclining  under  the  shade,  and  soon 
reached  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  I  entered  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps.  Through  a  lofly  hall  I  passed  into  a  saloon  which  seemed  the 
reception-room  of  the  palace,  where  I  had  hardly  arrived,  and  obtained 
one  glance  at  my  soiled  dress  and  sun-burnt  visage  in  the  mirror,  than 
my  ear  caught  the  quick  sound  of  a  female  foot  hastening  over  the 
pavement  of  the  hall,  and  turning  suddenly,  I  caught  in  my  arms  the 
beautiful  Fausta.  It  was  well  for  me  that  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise, 
for  I  acted  naturally,  which  I  fear  I  should  not  have  done  if  I  had  bad 
a  moment  to  deliberate  before  I  met  her ;  for  she  is  no  loncfer  a  girl,  as 
in  Rome,  running  and  jumping  after  her  slave  to  school,  but  a  nearly 
full-grown  woman,  and  of  a  beauty  so  imposing  as  might  well  cause 
embarrassment  in  a  youth  of  even  more  pretensions  than  myself. 
'  And  are  you  indeed,'  said  I,  retaining  each  hand  in  mine,  but  feeling 
that  in  spite  of  all  my  assumed  courage,  I  was  covered  with  blushes, 
are  you  indeed  the  little  Fausta  ?  Truly  there  must  be  marvellous 
virtues  in  the  air  of  Palmyra.  It  is  but  four  years  since  you  lefl  us  in 
Rome,  and  then,  as  I  remember  —  shall  I  mention  such  a  thing  ?  —  you 

were  but  twelve,  and  now  though  but' *  Oh  !'  cried  she,  *  never 

begin  such  a  speech  ;  it  will  only  trouble  you  before  you  can  end  it. 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  Welcome,  dear  Lucius,  to  Palmyra !  If 
open  hearts  can  make  you  happy  here,  you  will  not  fail  to  be  so.  But 
how  did  you  leave  all  in  Rome?  First  your  friend  Marcus  9  and  Lu- 
cilia?  and  the  noble,  good  Portia  7  Ah  !  how  happy  were  those  days 
in  Rome  I    Come  sit  on  these  cushions  by  this  open  wmdow.    But  more 
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than  all,  how  does  the  dear  pedagogue  and  dialectician,  the  learned 
Solon  ?  Is  he  as  wise  yet  as  his  great  namesake?  Oh  what  days  of 
merriment  have  his  vanity  and  simplicity  afforded  me !  But  he  was  a 
good  soul.  Would  he  could  have  accompanied  you.  You  are  not  so 
&r  out  of  leading-strings  that  you  could  not  have  taken  him  with  you  as 
a  travelling  Mentor.  In  truth,  nothing  could  have  given  me  more 
pleasure.'  *  I  came  away  in  great  haste,  dear  Fausta,'  said  I,  *  with 
scarce  a  moment  for  preparation  of  any  kind.  You  have  hut  this 
morning  received  my  letter,  which  was  hut  part  of  a  day  in  advance  of 
me.  If  I  could  have  done  it,  I  should  have  given  you  more  timely 
notice.  I  could  not,  therefore,  look  out  for  compamons  for  the  way. 
It  would,  however,  have  heen  a  kindness  to  Solon,  and  a  pleasure  to 
me.  But  why  have  I  not  hefore  asked  for  your  father :  is  not  the 
nohle  Gracchus  at  home? — and  is  he  well?'  'He  is  at  home,  or 
rather  he  is  in  the  city,'  replied  Fausta,  '  and  why,  he  makes  it  so  lale 
hefore  returning,  I  cannot  tell :  hut  you  will  soon  see  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  my  slaves  show  you  where  to  find  your  rooms,  that  yoa 
may  rest,  and  prepare  for  supper.'  So  saying,  she  clapped  her  hands, 
and  a  tall  Ethiopian  slave,  witn  a  turhan  as  white  as  his  face  was  hlack, 
quickly  made  his  appearance,  and  took  me  in  his  charge.  *  Look  well 
after  your  toilet,'  cried  Fausta,  laughing,  as  I  left  the  room  ;  *  we  think 
more  of  costume  here  than  they  do  in  Rome.'  I  followed  my  dark 
conductor  through  many  passages  to  a  distant  part  of  the  building, 
where  I  found  apartments  furnished  with  every  luxury,  and  already 
prepared  for  my  use.  *  Here  I  have  carefully  placed  your  baggage,' 
saia  the  slave,  as  I  entered  the  room,  *  and  whatever  else  I  thought  you 
might  need.  Call  Hannibal,  when  you  wish  for  my  services ;  I  am 
now  yours.  This  door  leads  to  a  small  room  where  will  lodge  your 
own  slave  Milo ;  the  others  are  in  the  stables.'  Thus  delivering  him- 
self, he  departed. 

The  windows  of  my  apartment  opened  upon  the  wide  street  by 
which  we  had  entered  the  city,  not  immediately,  but  first  upon  a  border 
of  trees  and  flowers,  then  upon  a  low  wall,  here  and  there  crowned 
with  a  statue  or  a  vase,  and  which  separated  the  house  from  the  street, 
and  last  upon  the  street  itself  its  busy  throngs  and  noble  structures.  I 
stood  for  a  moment  enjoying  the  scene,  rendered  more  impressive  by 
the  dim  but  still  glowing  light  of  the  declining  day.  Sounds  of  Ian> 
guages  which  I  knew  not,  fell  upon  my  ear,  sent  forth  by  those  who 
urged  along  through  the  crowds  their  cattle,  or  by  thosp  who  would 
draw  attention  to  the  articles  which  they  had  to  sell.  All  was  new  and 
strange,  and  tended,  together  with  my  reflections  upon  the  business 
which  has  borne  me  so  fiir  from  my  home  and  yon,  to  fill  me  with 
melancholy.  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  voice  of  Milo. 
*  If^'  said  he, '  the  people  of  these  Eastern  regions  understand  better 
than  we  of  Rome  the  ait  of  taking  ofi*  heads,  they  ceitainly  understand 
b^er,  as  in  reason  they  should,  the  art  of  making  them  comfortable 
while  they  are  on :  already  have  I  taken  a  longer  draught  at  a  wine 
skin  than  I  have  been  blessed  with  since  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  most 
noble  Grallienus.  Ah,  that  was  life !  He  was  your  true  philosopher 
who  thought  life  made  for  living.  These  Palmyrenes  seem  of  his 
school.'  '  Leave  philosophy,  good  Milo,  and  come  help  me  dress ; 
that  is  the  matter  now  in  hand.     Unclasp  these  trunks  and  find  some- 
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thing  that  shall  not  deform  me.'  So  desirous  was  I,  you  perceive,  to  ap- 
pear well  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Fausta.  It  was  now  the  appointed 
hour  to  descend  to  the  supper  room,  and  as  I  was  about  to  leave  my 
apartment,  hardly  knowing  which  way  to  move,  the  Ethiopian,  Hanm- 
Iral,  made  his  appearance,  to  serve  as  my  conductor. 

I  was  ushered  into  an  apartment,  not  large,  but  of  exquisite  propor- 
tions—  circular,  and  of  the  most  perfect  architecture,  on  the  Greek  prmci- 
ples.  The  walls,  thrown  into  panels  between  the  windows  and  doors, 
were  covered  with  paintings,  admirable  both  for  their  design  and  color ; 
and  running  all  around  the  room,  and  attached  to  the  walls,  was  a  low 
and  broad  seat,  covered  with  cushions  of  the  richest  workmanship  and 
material.  A  lofty  and  arched  ceiling,  lighted  with  great  skill,  repre- 
sented a  banquet  of  the  gods,  ofiering  to  those  seated  at  the  tables  below 
a  high  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  gifts  should  be  enjoy- 
ed. This  evening,  at  least,  we  did  not  use  the  privileges  which  that 
high^  example  sanctioned.  Fausta  was  already  in  the  room,  and  rose 
with  affectionate  haste  to  greet  me  again.  *  I  fear  my  toilet  has  not 
been  very  successful,  Fausta,'  said  I,  *  for  my  slave  Milo  was  too  much 
elated  by  the  generous  wines  with  which  his  companions  had  plied  him, 
as  a  cordial  after  the  fetigues  of  the  journey,  to  give  me  any  of  the  be- 
nefit  of  his  taste  or  assistance.  I  have  been  my  own  artificer  on  this 
occasion,  and  you  must  therefore  be  gentle  in  your  judgments.'  <  I 
cannot  say  that  your  fashions  are  equally  tasteful  with  those  of  our 
Palmyrenes,  I  must  confess.  The  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  luxurious,  is  our  national  fault,  Lucius ;  it  betrays  itself  in 
every  department  of  civil  and  social  life,  and  not  unfrequentiy  declines 
into  a  degrading  effeminacy.  If  any  thing  ruins  us,  it  will  be  this  vice. 
I  assure  you  I  was  rather  jesting  than  in  earnest,  when  I  bade  you  look 
to  your  toilet.  When  you  shall  have  seen  some  of  our  young  nobles, 
you  will  find  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  comparative  simplicity.  I  hear, 
however,  that  you  are  not  now  far  behind  us  in  Rome  —  nay,  in  many 
excesses,  you  go  g'reatly  beyond  us.  We  have  never  yet  had  a  Vitellius, 
a  Pollio,  or  a  Gkulienus.  And  may  the  sands  of  the  desert  bury  us  a 
thousand  fathoms  deep,  ere  such  monsters  shall  be  bred  and  endured  in 
Palmyra  I'  'I  perceive,'  said  I,  *  that  your  sometime  residence  in  Rome 
has  not  taught  you  to  love  your  native  country  less.  If  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  fire  which  I  see  burning  in  your  eye  warms  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  any  external  foe  to  subdue 
you.'  *  Tnere  are  not  many,  I  believe,'  replied  Fausta,  •  of  your  or  my 
sex  in  Palmyra,  who  woulcT  with  more  alacrity  lay  down  their  lives  for 
their  country  and  our  sweet  and  noble  Clueen,  than  I.  But  believe  me, 
Lucius,  there  are  multitudes  who  would  do  it  as  soon.  Zenobia  will 
lead  the  way  to  no  battle  field  where  Fausta,  girl  though  she  be,  will  not 
follow.  Remember  what  I  say,  I  pray  you,  if  difficulty  should  ever 
again  grow  up  —  which  the  god's  lorefend  I  —  between  us  and  Rome.' 

We  were  now  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  loud  and  cheerful  voice 
of  Qracchus,  exclaiming,  as  he  approached  us  from  the  ffreat  hall  of 
the  palace,  •  How  now !  —  How  now !  —  whom  have  we  here?  Are 
my  eyes  and  ears  true  to  their  report  —  Lucius  Piso  ?  It  is  he  indeed. 
Thrice  welcome  to  Palmyra  1  May  a  visit  from  so  noble  a  house  be 
an  augury  of  good.  You  are  quick  indeed  upon  the  track  of  your 
letter.     HowhAvejrouspedbytheway?     I  need  not  ask  after  your  own 
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welfare,  for  I  see  k,  but  I  am  impatient  to  learn  all  that  you  can  tell  me 
of  friends  and  enemies  in  Rome.  I  dare  say  all  this  has  been  once 
told  to  Fausta,  but,  as  a  penalty  for  arriving  while  I  was  from  home,  it 
must  be  repeated  for  my  special  pleasure.  But  come,  that  can  be  done 
while  we  sit  at  table ;  I  see  the  supper  waits.'  In  this  pleasant  mood 
did  the  father  of  Fausla,  and  now,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  chief  pillars 
of  the  province  or  kingdom  —  which  ever  it  must  be  called  —  receive 
me.  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  union  in  his  appearance  and  manner 
of  courtly  ease,  and  a  noble  Roman  frankness.  His  head,  slightly 
bald,  but  cast  in  the  truest  mould  of  manly  beauty,  would  have  done 
honor  to  any  of  his  illustrious  ancestors ;  and  his  figure  was  entirely 
worthy  of  that  faultless  croivn.  I  confess  I  experienced  a  pang  of 
regret  that  one  so  fitted  to  sustain  and  adorn  the  greatness  of  his  parent 
country  had  chosen  to  cast  his  fortunes  so  far  from  the  great  centre  and 
heart  of  the  Empire.  After  the  first  duties  of  the  table  had  been  gone 
through  with,  and  my  hunger  —  real  hunger  —  had  been  appeased  by 
the  various  delicacies  which  my  kind  hostess  urged  upon  me,  noways 
unwilling  to  receive  such  tokens  of  regard,  I  took  up  the  questions  of 
Gracchus,  and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  our  social  and  political  state 
in  Rome,  to  all  which  Fausta,  too,  lent  a  greedy  ear,  her  fine  face  spark- 
ling with  the  intelligence  which  beamed  out  from  every  feature.  It 
Avas  easy  to  see  how  deep  an  interest  she  took  in  matters  to  which  her 
sex  are  so  usually  insensible.  It  is  indescribable,  the  imperial  pride  and 
lofty  spirit  of  independence  which  at  times  sat  upon  her  brow  and  curled 
her  lip.  She  seems  to  me  made  to  command.  She  is,  indeed,  courteous 
and  kind,  but  you,  not  with  difiicuhy,  see  that  she  is  bold,  aspiring,  and 
proud,  beyond  the  common  measure  of  woman.  Her  beauty  is  of 
this  character.  It  is  severe  rather  than  in  any  sense  soft  or  feminine. 
Her  features  are  those  of  her  father,  truly  Roman  in  their  outline,  and 
their  combined  expression  goes  to  impress  every  beholder  ^vith  the 
truth  that  Roman  blood  alone,  and  that  too  of  all  the  Gracchiis,  runs  in 
her  veins.  Her  form  harmonizes  perfectly  Avith  the  air  and  character 
of  the  face.  It  is  indicative  of  great  vigor  and  decision  in  every  move* 
ment;  yet  it  is  graceful,  and  of  such  proportions  as  would  suit  the  most 
fastidious  Greek.  I  am  thus  minute  in  telling  you  how  Fausta  struck 
me,  because  I  know  the  interest  you  and  Luciha  both  take  in  her,  and 
how  you  will  desire  to  have  from  me  as  exact  a  picture  as  I  can  draw. 
Be  relieved,  my  dear  friends,  as  to  the  state  of  my  heart,  nor  indulge  in 
either  hopes  or  suspicions  in  this  direction.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  yet 
a  captive  at  the  fair  feet  of  Fausta,  nor  do  I  think  I  shall  be.  But  if 
such  a  thing  should  happen,  depend  upon  my  friendship  to  give  you 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  event.  Whoever  shall  obtain  the  heart 
of  Fausta,  will  win  one  of  which  a  Csesar  might  be  proud.  But  to 
return  to  our  present  interview  and  its  event.  No  sooner  had  I  ended 
my  account  of  the  state  of  afiairs  at  Rome,  than  Gracchus  expressed,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  his  joy  that  we  were  so  prosperous.  *  It  agrees,' 
said  he,  '  with  all  that  we  have  lately  heard.  Aurelian  is  in  truth  cnti* 
tied  to  the  praise  which  belongs  to  a  reformer  of  the  state.  The  army 
has  not  been  under  such  discipline  since  the  days  of  Vespasian. 
He  has  now,  as  we  learn  by  the  last  arrival  of  news  from  the  North, 
by  the  way  of  Antioch,  nearly  completed  the  subjection  of  the  Goths 
and  Alemanni,  and  rumors  are  afloat  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  of  an 
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Eistern  expeiition.  For  this  no  ground  occurs  to  me  except,  possibly, 
an  attempt  upon  Persia  for  the  rescue  of  Valerian,  if  yet  he  be  living, 
or  for  the  general  vindication  of  the  honor  of  Rome  against  the  dis- 
graceful successes  of  the  Great  King.  I  cannot  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve that  toward  Palmyra  any  other  policy  will  be  adopted  than  that 
which  has  been  pursued  for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and  emphati- 
cally sanctioned,  as  you  well  know,  by  both  Galienus  and  Claudius. 
Standing  on  the  honorable  footing,  as  nominally  a  part  of  the  empire 
of  Rome,  but  in  fact  a  sovereign  and  independent  power,  we  enjoy  all 
that  we  can  desire  in  the  form  of  political  privileges.  Then  for  our 
commerce,  it  could  not  be  more  flourishing,  or  conducted  on  more  ad- 
vantageous terms  even  to  Rome  itself  In  one  word,  we  are  contented, 
Srosperous,  and  happy,  and  the  crime  of  that  man  would  be  great,  in- 
eed,  who  from  any  motive  of  personal  ambition,  or  any  policy  of  state, 
would  disturb  our  existing  relations  of  peace  and  friendship  with  all 
the  world.*  To  this  I  replied :  *  I  most  sincerely  trust  that  no  design, 
such  as  you  hint  at,  exists  in  themindof  Aurelian.  I  know  him,  and 
know  him  to  be  ambitious  and  imperious,  as  he  is  great  in  resources 
and  unequalled  in  military  science,  but  withal  he  is  a  man  of  wisdom, 
I  believe,  and  in  the  main,  of  justice,  too.  That  he  is  a  true  lover  of 
his  country,  I  am  sure;  and  that  the  glory  of  that  country  is  dearer  to 
him  than  all  other  objects  —  that  it  rises  in  him  almost  to  a  speciis 
of  madness  —  this  I  know,  too  ;  and  it  is  from  this  quarter,  if  fiom  any, 
that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  He  will  have  Rome  to  be  all  in  all. 
His  desire  is  that  it  should  once  more  possess  the  unity  that  it  did 
under  the  Antonines.  This  idea  dw'elt  upon,  may  lead  him  into  enter- 
prises from  which,  however  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  empire's 
glory,  will  result  in  nothing  but  discredit  to  himself,  and  injury  to  the 
state.  I,  too,  have  heard  the  rumors  of  which  you  speak,  but  I  cannot 
give  them  one  moment's  credence;  and  I  pray  most  fervently,  that 
springing  as  they  do,  no  one  knows  whence,  nor  on  what  authority 
resting,  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  have  the  least  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Queen,  nor  upon  any  of  her  advisers.  She  is  now  in  reality 
an  independent  sovereign,  reignmgover  an  immense  empire,  stretching 
from  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine — from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Euphrates,  —  and  she  stillstands  upon  the  records  of  the  senate  as 
a  colleague  —  even  as  when  Odenathus  shared  the  throne  with  her  — 
of  the  Emperor.  This  is  a  great  and  a  fortunate  position.  The  gods 
forbid  that  any  intemperance  on  the  pait  of  the  Palmyrenes  should 
rouse  the  anger  or  the  jealousy  of  the  fierce  Aurelian  I'  Could  I  have 
said  less  than  this  ?  But  I  saw  in  the  countenances  of  both,  while  I 
was  speaking,  especially  in  the  honest,  expressive  one  of  Fausta,  that 
they  could  brook  no  hint  of  inferiority  or  of  dependence  on  the  part  of 
their  country  —  so  deep  a  place  has  the  great  Zenobia  secured  for  her- 
self in  the  pride  and  most  sacred  affections  of  this  interesting  people. 
*  I  will  not,  with  you,  noble  Piso,'  said  Gracchus,  *  believe  that  the 
Emperor  will  do  aught  to  break  up  the  present  harmony.  I  will  have 
faith  in  him  ;  and  I  shall  use  all  influence  that  I  may  possess  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  moderation  into  our  acts,  and 
above  all  into  our  language ;  for  one  hasty  word  uttered  in  certain 
quarters  may  lead  to  the  ruin  of  kingdoms  that  have  taken  centuries 
to  attain  their  growth.     But  this  I  say  :  let  there  only  come  over  here 
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from  the  West  the  faintest  whisper  of  any  purpose  on  the  part  of  Aure- 
lian  to  consider  Zenobia  as  holding  the  same  position  in  regard  to 
Rome  as  Tetricus  in  Gaul,  and  that  moment  a  Aame  is  kindled  through- 
out Palmyra  that  nothing  but  blood  can  quench.  This  people,  as  you 
well  know,  has  been  a  free  people  from  the  earliest  records  of  history, 
and  they  will  sink  under  the  ruins  of  their  capital  and  their  country, 
ere  they  will  bend  to  a  foreign  power.'  *  That  will  they  I  — that  will 
they,  indeed  r  cried  Fausta;  *tnere  is  not  a  Palmy rene  who,  had  he 
two  lives,  would  not  give  one  for  liberty,  and  the  other  for  his  good 
dueen.  You  do  not  know  Zenobia,  Lucius,  nor  can  you  tell,  there- 
fore, how  reasonable  the  affection  is  which  binds  every  heart  to  her 
as  to  a  mother  or  a  sister.'  *  But  enough  of  this  for  the  present,'  said 
Gracchus :    *  let  us  leave  the  afiairs  of  nations,  and  ascend  to  those  of 

Srivate  individuals  —  for  I  suppose  your  philosophy  teaches  you,  as  it 
oes  me,  that  individual  happmess  is  the  object  for  which  governments 
are  instituted,  and  that  they  are  therefore  less  than  this  —  let  us  ascend, 
I  say,  from  the  policy  of  Rome  and  of  Aurelian,  to  the  private  affairs  of 
our  friend  Lucius  Piso,  for  your  letter  gives  me  the  privilege  of  asking 
you  to  tell  us,  in  all  frankness  and  love,  what,  beside  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  us,  brings  you  so  far  from  Rome.     It  is,  you  hint,  a  business  of 
a  painful  nature.     Use  me  and  Fausta,  as  you  would  in  Rome  the 
noble  Portia  and  the  good  Lu cilia,  with  the  same  freedom  and  the  same 
assurance  of  our  friendship.'     *  Do  so,  indeed,'  added  Fausta,  with  affec- 
tionate warmth,  *and  feel  that  in  addressing  us,  you  are  entrusting 
your  thoughts  to  true  and  long-tried  friends.'     *  I  have,'  replied  I,  *  but 
little  to  communicate,  but  that  little  is  great  in  its  interest,  and  demands 
immediate  action ;  and  touching  what  shall  be  most  expedient  to  be 
done,  I  shall  want  and  shall  ask  your  deliberate  counsel.     You  are 
well  aware,  alas !  too  well  aware,  of  the  cruel  fate  of  my  parent,  the 
truly  great  Cneius  Piso,  whom  to  name  is  always  a  spring  of  strength 
to  my  virtues.     With  the  unhappy  Valerian,  to  whom  he  clung  to  the 
last,  resolved  to  die  with  him,  or  suffer  with  him  whatever  the  fates 
should  decree,  he  passed  into  captivity  ;  but  of  too  proud  a  spirit  to 
endure  the  indignities  which  were   neaped  upon  the  Emperor,  and 
which  were  threatened  him,  he  —  so  we  have  learned  —  destroyed 
himself.      He  found  an  opportunity,  however,  before  he  thus  nobly 
used  his  power,  to  exhort  my  poor  brothers  not  at  once,  at  least,  to  fol- 
low his  example,     '  You  are  young,'  said  he.  *  and  have  more  strength 
than  I,  and  the  gods  may  interpose  and  deliver  you.     Hope  dwells 
with  youth,  as  it  dies  with  age.     Do  not  despair.     I  feel  that  you  will 
one  day  return  to  Rome.     For  myself,  I  am  a  decayed  trunk,  at  best, 
and  it  matters  little  when  I  fall,  or  where  I  lie.     One  thing,  at  least,  I 
cannot  bear ;  it  would  destroy  me  if  I  did  not  destroy  myself     I  am  a 
Roman  and  a  Piso,  and  the  foot  of  a  Persian  shall  never  stand  upon  my 
neck.     I  die.'     My  elder  brother,  thinking  example  a  more  powerful 
kind  of  precept  than  words,  no  sooner  was  assured  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  than  he  too  opened  his  veins,  and  perished.     And  so  we  learned 
had  Calpumius  done,  and  we  were  comparatively  happy  in' the  thought 
that  they  had  escaped  by  a  voluntary  death  the  shame  of  being  used  as 
footstools  by  the  haughty  Sapor,  and  the  princes  of  his  court.     But  a 
rumor  reached  us  a  few  days  before  I  left  Rome,  that  Calpurnius  is  yet 
living.     We  learn,  obscurely,  that  being  favorably  distinguished  and 
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secretly  favored  by  the  son  of  Sapor,  he  was  persuaded  to  live,  and  wait 
for  the  times  to  open  a  way  for  his  escape.  You  may  imagine  both  my 
grief  and  my  joy  on  this  intelligence.  The  thought  that  he  should 
so  long  have  lain  in  captivity  and  imprisonment,  and  no  step  have  been 
taken  toward  his  rescue,  has  weighed  upon  me  with  a  mountain  weight 
of  sorrow.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  I  have  been  supported  by  the  hope 
that  his  deliverance  may  be  effected,  and  that  he  may  return  to  Rome 
once  more,  to  glad  the  eyes  of  the  aged  Portia.  It  is  this  hope  which 
has  brought  me  to  Palmyra,  as  perhaps  the  best  point  whence  to  set  in 
motion  the  measures  which  it  shall  be  thought  wisest  to  adopt.  I  shall 
rely  much  upon  your  counsel.'  No  sooner  had  I  spoken  thus,  than 
Fausta  quickly  exclaimed :  '  Oh  1  father,  how  easily,  were  the  Queen 
now  in  Palmyra,  might  we  obtain  through  her  the  means  of  approach* 
ing  the  Persian  King  with  some  hope  of  a  successful  appeal  to  his 

compassion  !  —  and  yet ' She  hesitated  and  paused.  *  I  perceive,' 

said  Gracchus,  *  what  it  is  that  checks  your  speech.  You  feel  that  in 
this  matter  Zenobia  would  have  no  power  with  the  Persian  monarch 
or  court.  The  two  nations  are  now,  it  is  true,  upon  friendly  terms  ; 
but  a  deep  hatred  exists  in  the  heart  of  Sapor  toward  Zenobia.  The 
successive  defeats  which  he  suffered,  when  Odenathus  and  his  Queen 
took  it  upon  them  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  Rome,  and  revenge  the  foul 
indignities  cast  upon  the  unfortunate  Valerian,  will  never  be  forgotten ; 
and  policy  only,  not  love  or  regard,  keeps  the  peace  between  Persia 
and  Palmyra.  Sapor  fears  the  power  of  Zenobia,  supported,  as  he 
knows  she  would  be,  by  the  strength  of  Rome  ;  and  moreover,  he  is 
well  aware  that  Palmyra  serves  as  a  protecting  wall  between  him  and 
Rome,  and  that  her  existence  as  an  independent  power  is  vital  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  kingdom.  For  these  reasons  harmony  prevails, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  us  and  Rome,  we  might  with 
certainty  calculate  upon  Persia  as  an  ally.  Still  Sapor  is  an  enemy 
at  heart.  His  pride,  humbled  as  it  was  by  that  disastrous  rout,  when 
his  whole  camp  and  even  his  wives  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  Ode- 
nathus,  will  never  recover  from  the  wound,  and  will  prompt  to  acts  of 
retaliation  and  revenge,  rather  than  to  any  deed  of  kindness.  While 
his  public  policy  is,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be,  pacific,  his  pri- 
vate feelings  are,  and  ever  will  be,  bitter.  I  see  not  how  in  this  busi- 
ness we  can  rely  with  any  hope  of  advantage  upon  the  interposition 
of  the  Queen.  If  your  brother  is  ever  rescued,  it  must,  I  think,  be 
achieved  by  private  enterprise.'  *  Your  words'  said  I,  *  have  pierced 
me  through  with  grief,  and  dispelled  in  a  moment  the  brightest 
visions.  All  the  way  from  Rome  have  I  been  cheered  by  the  hope  of 
what  the  Queen,  at  your  solicitation,  would  be  able  to  attempt  and 
accomplish  in  my  behalf  But  it  is  all  over.  I  feel  the  truth  of  what 
you  have  urged.  I  see  it  —  I  now  see  it  —  private  enterprise  can  alone 
effect  his  deliverance,  and  from  this  moment  I  devote  myself  to  that 
work.  If  Rome  leaves  her  emperor  to  die  in  -captivity,  so  Avill  not  I 
my  brother.  I  will  go  myself  to  the  den  of  this  worse  than  barbarian 
king,  and  bring  thence  the  loved  Calpumius,  or  leave  my  own  body 
there  for  that  beast  to  batten  on.  It  is  now,  indeed,  thirteen  years  since 
Calpumius  left  me,  a  child,  in  Rome,  to  join  the  emperor  in  that  ill- 
&tea  expedition.  But  it  is  with  the  distinctness  of  a  yesterday's  vision 
that  he  now  stands  before  my  eyes,  as  he  then  stood  that  day  he  parted 
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from  us,  glittering  in  his  brilliant  armor,  and  his  face  just  as  brilliant 
with  the  light  of  a  great  and  trusting  spirit.     As  he  turned  from  the 
last  embraces  of  the  noble  Portia,  he  seized  me  in  his  arms,  who  stood 
jingling  his  sword  against  his  iron  greaves,  and  imprinting  upon  my 
cheek  a  kiss,  bade  me  grow  a  man  at  once,  to  take  care  of  the  household, 
while  they  were  gone  with  the  good  emperor  to  fight  the  enemies  of 
Rome  in   Asia.     He  was,  as  I  remember  him,  of  a  quick  and  fifiry 
temper,  but  he  was  always  gentle  toward  me,  and  has  bound  me  to  him 
for  ever.*     *  The  gods  prosper  you !'  cried  Fausta,  *  as  surely  they 
will.     It  is  a  pious  work  to  which  you  put  your  hand,  and  you  will 
succeed.*     *  Do  not,  Fausta,*  said  Gracchus,  •  lend  the  weight  of  your 
voice  to  urge  our  friend  to  measures  which  may  be  rather  rash  than 
wise,  and  may  end  only  in  causing  a  greater  evil  than  that  which 
already  exists.     Prudence  must  govern  us  as  well  as  affection.     By 
venturing  yourself  at  once  into  the  dominion  of  Persia,  upon  such 
an  errand,  it  is  scarcely   less  than  certain  that    you    would    perish, 
and  without    effecting  your   object.      We   ought   to   consider,  too,   1 
think,   what  the   condition  and  treatment  of  (Jalpurnius  are,  before 
too  great  a  risk  is  incurred  for  his   rescue.     He  has  now,  we  are 
to  remember,  been  at  the   capital  of  the  great   king  thirteen  years 
You  have  hinted  that  he  had  been  kindly  regarded  by  the  son   of 
Sapor.     Possibly  his  captivity  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  foreign  resi- 
dence—  a  sort  of  exile.     Possibly  he  may,  in  this  long  series  of  years, 
have  become  changed  into  a  Persian.  I  understand  your  little  lip,  Fausta, 
and  your  indignant  frown,  Lucius;  but  what  I  suggest  is  among  things 
possible  it  cannot  be  denied ;  and  can  you  deny  it  not  so  very  unlikely, 
when  you  think  what  the  feelings  of  one  must  have  been  to  be  so  wholly 
forgotten  and  abandoned  by  his  native  country,  and  that  country,  Rome, 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  who  needed  but  to  have  stretched  forth  the 
half  of  her  power  to  have  broken  for  ever  the  chains  of  his  slavery,  as 
well  as  of  the  thousands  who  with  him  have  been  left  to  linger  out  their 
lives  in  bondage.     If  Calpurnius  has  been  distinguished  by  the  son  of 
Sapor,  his  lot,  doubtless,  has  been  greatly  lightened,  and  he  may  now 
be  living  as  a  Persian  prince.     My  counsel  is,  therefore,  that  the  truth 
in  this  regard  be  first  obtained,  before  the  life  of  another  son,  and  the 
only  inheritor  of  so  great  a  name,  be  put  in  jeopardy.     But  what  is  the 
exact  sum  of  what  you  have  learned,  and  upon  which  we  may  rely,  and 
from  which  reason  and  act  V   '  Our  knowledge,*  I  replied,  •  was  derived 
from  a  soldier,  who,  by  a  great  and  happy  fortune,  escaped  and  reached 
his  native  Rome.     He  only  knew  what  he  saw  when  he  was  first  a 
captive,  and  afterward,  by  chance,  had  heard  from  others.     He  was,  he 
said,  taken  to  serve  as  a  slave  about  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  it  was 
there  that  for  a  space  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  cruel  and  insulting 
usage  of  both   Valerian  and   Calpurnius.     That   was  but  too   true, 
he  said,  which  had  been   reported  to  us,  that  whenever  the  proud 
Sapor  went  forth  to  mount  his  horse,  the  Emperor  was  brought,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  court,  and  of  the  populace  who  crowded  around,  to 
serve  as  his  footstool.     Clothed  in  the  imperial  purple,  the  unfortunate 
Valerian  received  upon  his  neck  the  foot  of  Sapor,  and  bore  him  to  his 
saddle.     It  was  the  same  purpose  that  Calpurnius  was  made  to  serve  for 
the  young  prince  Hormisdas.     But,  said  the  soldier,  the  prince  pitied 
the  young  and  noble  Roman,  and  would  gladly,  at  the  beginning,  have 
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spared  him  the  indignity  put  upon  him  by  the  stern  command  of  his 
haughty  and  cruel  father.  He  often  found  occasion  at  these  times, 
while  standing  with  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  to  speak  with  Calpurnius, 
and  to  express  his  regrets  and  his  grief  for  bis  misfortunes,  and  promise 
redress,  and  more,  if  he  ever  came  to  the  throne.  But  the  soldier  was 
soon  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  palace,  and  saw  no  more 
of  either  Valerian  or  Calpurnius.  What  came  to  his  ears  was,  gene- 
rally, that  while  Valerian  was  retained  exclusively  .for  the  use  of 
Sapor,  Calpurnius  was  after  a  time  relinquished  as  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  Hormisdas,  in  whose  own  palace  he  dwelt,  but  with  what  por- 
tion of  freedom,  he  knew  not.  That  he  was  living  af  the  time  he  es- 
caped, he  was  certain.  This,  Gracchus,  is  the  sum  of  what  we  have 
heard ;  in  addition  only,  that  the  Emperor  sunk  under  his  misfortunes, 
and  that  his  skin,  fashioned  over  some  substance  so  as  exactly  to  re- 
semble the  living  man,  is  preserved  by  Sapor,  as  a  monument  of  his 
triumph  over  the  legions  of  Rome.*  *  It  is  a  pitiful  story,*  said  Fausta, 
as  I  ended :  '  for  a  brave  man  it  has  been  a  fate  worse  than  death ;  but 
haA'ing  survived  the  first  shame,  I  fear  me  my  father's  thought  will 
prove  a  too  true  one,  and  that  long  absence,  ana  indignation  at  neglect, 
and  perhaps  gratitude  and  attachment  to  the  prince,  who  seems  to  nave 
protected  him,  will  have  weaned  him  from  Rome.  So  that  we  cannot 
suffer  you,  Lucius,  to  undertake  so  long  and  dangerous  a  journey  upon 
so  doubtful  an  errand.  But  those  can  be  found,  bold  and  faithful,  who 
for  that  ample  reward  with  which  you  could  so  easily  enrich  them, 
would  venture  even  into  the  heart  of  Ecbatana  itself,  and  bring  you 
back  your  brother  alive,  or  advertise  you  of  his  apostacy  or  death.' 
*  What  Fausta  says  is  just,'  observed  Gracchus,  *  and  in  few  words 
prescribes  your  course.  It  will  not  be  a  difficult  thing,  out  of  the  mul- 
titudes of  bold  spirits  who  crowd  the  capital,  Greek,  Roman,  Syrian, 
and  Arab,  to  find  one  who  will  do  all  that  you  could  do,  and,  I  may 
add,  both  more  and  better.  You  may  find  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  route,  who  know  the  customs  of  Persia,  who  can  speak  its  lan- 
guage, and  are  even  at  home  in  her  capitals,  and  who  would  be  infinitely 
more  capable  than  either  you  or  I,  or  even  Fausta,  to  manage  to  a 
happy  issue  an  enterprise  like  this.  Let  this  then  be  our  decision  ; 
and  be  it  now  our  united  care  to  find  the  individual  to  whom  we  may 
commit  this  dear  but  perilous  service.  And  now  enough  of  this.  The 
city  sleeps,  and  it  were  better  that  we  slept  with  it.  But  first,  my  child, 
bring  harmony  into  our  spirits  by  one  of  those  wild,  sad  airs  which  you 
are  accustomed  to  sing  to  me  upon  the  harp  of  the  Jews.  It  will  dis- 
pose Lucius  to  pleasant  dreams.*  I  added  my  importunities,  and 
Fausta,  rising,  moved  to  an  open  window,  through  which  the  moon 
was  now  pouring  a  fiood  of  silver  light,  and  seating  herself  before  the 
instrument  which  stood  there,  first  swept  its  strings  with  an  easy  and 
graceful  hand.  *  I  wish,*  said  she,  *  I  could  give  you  the  song  which 
I  am  going  to  sing  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrews,  for  it  agrees  better, 
I  think,  with  the  sentiment  and  the  character  of  the  music,  than  the 
softer  accents  of  the  Greek.  But  every  thing  is  Greek  now.*  So 
saying,  she  commenced  with  a  prelude  more  sweetly  and  profoundly 
melancholy  than  even  the  wailing  of  the  night  wind  among  the  leafless 
trees  of  the  forest.  This  was  followed  by  —  an  ode  shall  I  call  it  ?  —  or  a 
hymn  ?  —  for  it  was  not  what  we  mean  by  a  song.     Nor  was  the  music 
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like  any  other  music  I  had  ever  heard,  but  much  more  full  of  passion  ; 
broken,  wild,  plaintive,  triumphant,  by  turns,  it  stirred  all  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  heart.  It  seemed  to  be  the  language  of  one  in  captivity, 
who,  refusing  to  sing  one  of  the  songs  of  his  country  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  conquerors,  broke  out  into  passionate  strains  of  patriotism, 
in  which  he  exalted  his  desolated  home  to  the  Heavens,  and  prophesied 
in  the  boldest  terms  her  ultimate  restoration  to  power  and  glory.  The 
sentiment  lost  nothing  coming  to  the  ear  clotned  in  the  rich  music  of 
Fausta's  voice,  which  rose  and  sank,  swelled  and  died  away,  or  was  iiill 
of  tears  or  joy,  a^  agreed  with  the  theme  of  the  poet.  She  was  her- 
self the  poet,  and  the  captive,  and  the  Jew,  so  wholly  did  she  aban- 
don herself  to  the  sway  of  the  thoughts  which  she  was  expressing. 
One  idea  alone,  however,  had  possess^  me  while  she  sang  —  to  which, 
the  moment  she  paused,  I  first  gave  utterance.  *  And  think  you, 
Fausta,'  said  I,  *  that  while  the  captive  Jew  remembers  his  country,  the 
captive  Roman  will  forget  his  ?  Never  !  Calpumius,  if  he  lives, 
lives  a  Roman.  For  this  I  thank  your  song.  Melancholy  and  sad  in 
itselC  it  has  bred  joy  in  my  soul.  I  shall  now  sleep  soundly.*  So 
saying,  we  separated. 

Thus  was  passed  my  first  evening  in  Palmj^ra. 


A  REVERIE,  A  BRIDAL,  AND  A  FUNERAL. 

I  WAS  alone,  within  an  antique  fane, 

Of  Europe's  storied  soil :  wiin  awe  I  scanned 

Its  pillard  vastness,  eorgeously  revealed 

In  the  rich  twilight,  showered  through  tinted  panes 

As  from  dissolving  rainbows.    Suddenly 

The  long  dim  vista  of  each  sombre  aisle  — 

Where,  niched  in  gloom,  rude  feudal  effigies 

Frowned  above  dateless  tombs —  seemed  populous ; 

From  pedestal  and  shrine,  mitred  and  mailea. 

Leapt  priest  and  warrior.  From  the  bannered  ehoir 

They  snatched  the  blasoned  pennons.    Noble  steeds, 

Crested  with  plumes,  scarce  remed  by  souire  and  groom, 

Came  bounding  by.    Then  column,  wall,  and  roof 

Melted  in  air,  and  on  mv  dreaming  gaie 

Burst  the  chivalric  granaeur  of  the  past ! 

I  stood,  in  gloom  and  silence,  in  God's  house, 

A  spear's  length  from  His  altar ;  but  my  soul 

Was  up  in  arms  —  horsed !  and  with  lance  in  rest 

Scouring  tlie  torrid  wastes  of  Palestine  1 

I  shareathe  fight  —  the  chase  —  the  bivouac 

By  the  sweet  fountain,  thatched  with  leaves  of  palmi^ 

And  columned  by  their  stems,  and  laved  my  brow 

In  its  clear  wave  —  an  unsunned  diamond, 

Set  in  the  desert's  gold. 

My  day  dream  changed. 
I  stood,  at  eve,  in  the  ancestral  home 
Of  the  returned  crusader,  and  o'erlooked 
The  revelry  of  Eld.    Bright  cressets  lit 
The  trophied  banouet  haU.    The  Paladin 
Had  changed  his  namess  for  rich  cloth  of  gold, 
His  heavy  spear,  for  the  light  gilded  lute^ 
And  sunk  his  war  shout  to  a  madrigaL 
There  oueenly  beauty  ffueidon'd  wim  soft  smiles 
Her  aoidier-bard ;  or,  Uive-linked  in  the  danoe^ 
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With  swan-like  motion,  floated  at  his  side. 
Then  came  the  banquet,  with  its  massive  cheer, 
Its  long  deep  drainings  of  the  wassail  cup. 
And  ruter-ahaking  peals,  as  pledged  each  Knight 
The  ladye  of  his  cnoice. 

My  dream  dissolved. 
A  low,  sweet  voice,  whose  natural  music  seemed 
Blended  with  sorrow's  touching  melody, 
Thrilled  on  my  heart,  and  brought  it  with  a  bound 
Back  from  its  wild  and  dazzling  pilgrimage. 
Whence  came  those  bird-like  tones  1  I  turned,  and  lo  I 
Before  the  altar  stood  a  bridal  group, 
Gaily  attired,  and  in  the  midst  a  pair 
Whom  the  strone  oath  Death  can  alone  absolve 
Was  soon  to  make  '  one  flesh.'    One  flesh ! — oh  shame  t 
That  God's  hkh  sanctuary  and  sacrament 
To  such  unholv  use  shoula  be  profaned ! 
Decrepid  was  tne  bridesroom  —  old  —  diseased ; 
And  't  was  a  deep  and  flagrant  sacrilege, 
An  impious  jest  on  Nature^s  harmony. 
To  graft  on  aught  so  scathed  and  veraureless 
The  trembling  Dud  of  beauty  by  his  side. 
Brief  had  her  summers  been,  and  happiness 
Had  sunned  them  as  they  flew :  o'er  her  life's  sub 
Time's  wine  had  flitted  shadowless,  till  now ; 
And  in  her  beaming  loveliness,  she  seemed 
A  gem  by  Heaven  lent  awhile  to  earth 
To  mirror  its  own  brightness.    But  alas  I 
They  to  whose  keeping  God  the  treasure  gave. 
Like  faithless  steward,  the  rich  trust  betrayed, 
And  blasphemed  Him,  by  placiog  His  high  seal 
On  their  unhallowed  bond.    She  was  too  young 
To  feel  how  priceless  was  the  sacrifice 
Paternal  treach'rv  claimed.    The  voice  of  love 
Had  never  waked  her  bosom's  echoings 
With  its  wild,  maddening  music.    Like  a  spring 
Deep  in  embowering  woods,  where  never  storm 
Darkened  its  stirless  chrystal,  her  calm  soul 
Had  slumbered  in  its  stamless  purity. 
Yet  did  she  feel  the  aimless  tenderness 
That  vine-like,  sent  its  wreathing  tendrils  forth 
To  clasp  the  beautiful,  could  never  cKng 
And  twme  in  fondness  round  so  foul  a  stem. 
She  vowed  to  *  love  and  honor : '  but  I  knew 
By  the  sick  shudder  as  he  grasped  her  hand, 
Tne  foint  response,  and  the  large  gathering  tear, 
That  an  o'ermasterin^  instinct,  mightier  far 
Than  that  strong  oatn,  had  made  it  'perjury ! 

hone  yean  swept  on.    A  kinless  wanderer 
I  Toameatne  earth  through  many  a  sunny  clime^ 
I  saw  the  loveliest  of  many  a  land  — 
Fair  Saxon  Hebes,  the  gay  belles  of  France, 
And  Spain's  voluptuous  dames,  through  whose  full  veins 
Love  sweeps  a  tide  of  fire.    But  ever  still 
Where  eyes  were  brightest,  and  where  rosy  lips 
Were  breathing  Passion's  broken  murmurings — 
Amid  the  dance,  or  bending  o'er  the  harp 
Some  syren's  fingers  stirrra  —  did  I  behold 
The  form  of  that  young  girl :  her  brow  depressed, 
Her  silken  veil^  broocheaamong  clustering  curls. 
Half  drawn  aside,  and  floating  o'er  her  cheek, 
Like  vapor  round  a  blossom.    So  she  seemed 
When  meekly  'neath  the  priest's  uplifted  hands, 
Raised  in  the  act  to  bless,  she  bowed  her  head. 
And  spake  ihe  words  that  were  her  destiny. 

Iliere  is  a  spirit  leading  us,  unseen, 
When  we  seem  sport  of  chance,  and  in  our  feet 
An  instinct  whksh,  through  all  our  wanderings, 
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Teoda  to  the  thine  we  love.    An  influence, 

Kindred  to  this,  aUured  me  once  again 

'Mid  unforgotten  scenes  of  by-gone  blies, 

To  find  them  tenantless.    Troe.  stream,  and  flower 

Were  all  unchanged,  and  sympnonies. 

Familiar  to  my  heart  as  '  household  words,' 

Seemed  floating  round  me.    'T  was  illusion  all : 

The  lips  were  dust  which  breathed  them.  Wending  thenoCi 

Saddened  yet  happier,  I  sought  again — 

'Twas  in  my  homeward  pam  —  uie  ancient  pile 

To  me  so  memorable.    Again  I  stood 

Before  its  altar  :  now 't  was  victimless ; 

And  radiant,  on  the  well-remembered  spot 

Where  knelt  the  lovely  one,  a  golden  beam, 

Shot  through  some  crevice  of  the  shafted  pane, 

Fell  like  an  angel's  glance —  another  sun, 

Marking  where  her's  was  dimmed. 

Even  as  I  gaied. 
Burst  through  the  vaulted  silence  a  full  tide 
Of  melody,  and  up  the  central  aisle 
Swept  the  black  pageant,  with  whose  heartless  pomp 
Piide  comes  to  crown  the  worm.    Onward  it  passed  ; 
The  pall  was  lifted :  on  the  time-worn  floor, 
Where  danced  that  sunbeam,  was  the  coffin  placed. 
The  silver  'scutcheon  lightened  in  its  glow, 
^  And  on  its  burnished  shield  I  read  her  name^ 

Who.  from  the  spot  her  bier  now  rested  on, 
I  haa  seen  rise  a  oride.    Nor  was  this  all : 
The  very  priest  whose  holy  ministry 
Had  made  her  matron,  now,  with  solemn  voice, 
Espoused  her  to  the  jgrava    And  he  was  there, 
The  death-divorced,  m  hypocritic  weeds, 
To  mourn  above  his  victmi. 

The  damp  cell. 
Whose  gloomy  portal  at  the  last  great  trump 
Shall  open  an  untried  eternity. 
Receiver  the  broken-hearted.    Low,  deep  sobs 
Of  late  repentance  from  tticir  bosoms  buret 
Who  called  the  dead  their  daughter —  for  they,  t<xs 
And  all  the  bridal  train  —  how  changed  their  guise !  — 
Were  grouped  with  weeping  eyes  around  her  oust. 
'  Ashes  to  ashes  !'    Ana  the  sullen  plunge 
Of  kindred  clay  upon  the  clay  beneath 
Echoed  the  dread  betrothal.    Thick  and  fast 
Rolled  in  the  crumbling  clods,  the  human  dust 
Of  buried  generations,  mixed  with  bones, 
Fragments  of  half-obliterated  man. 

'T  was  finished :  through  the  massive  Saxon  arch 
The  last  dark  form  had  vanished,  when  a  step 
Stirred  in  the  silence,  and  a  manly  form 
Strode  from  a  pillar's  shade,  and  with  bared  head 
Paused  by  the  fresh-heaved  mound.    He  saw  me  not, 
For  every  faculty  of  sight  and  soul 
Seemed  swallowed  up  m  a  dull,  aching  sense 
Of  utter  desolation.    Sorrow's  load 
Had  dammed  its  inward  fountain,  and  his  eyes 
Were  dewless,  even  as  his  withered  heart 
Reverently,  as  o'er  a  saint  enshrined,  he  stooped 
And  kissed  the  earth  above  the  treasure-vault 
That  held  his  broken  jewel.    Kneeling  there. 
He  looked  on  high,  and  then  his  lip  unbent 
Its  curve  of  agony,  and  from  his  soul 
Despair  fell  line  a  cloud ;  for  holy  Hope, 
Who,  chased  from  earth,  poises  her  plumes  for  heaven, 
Pointed  where,  ansel-robed  before  the  throne. 
His  chosen  walked,  with  glory  on  her  brow. 
Peace  came  to  him  that  hour,  and  he  went  forth 
Religiously  rejoicing.    'T  was  not  long. 
Ere  ne,  too,  (uopped  life's  burthen,  and  lay  down 
By  her  who  should  have  shared  and  lightened  it. 
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Few  words  will  tell  their  history. 

No  chain  can  bind  afiection  —  feast  of  all 

One  that  hath  links  of  gold.    They  met.  they  loved  — 

But '  love  is  for  the  free ;'  and  she,  the  slave 

Of  an  unhapjiy  bondage^  mifht  not  bend 

To  gather  of  its  flowers.    She  was  not  one 

To  stoop  to  shame :  her  crown  of  purity 

Was  not  a  bauble,  which  the  first  light  breath 

Miffht  rend  Uke  gossamer —  but  a  madem, 

Before  the  splendor  of  whose  beamine  front 

Sin  crouched  abashed :  and  his  was  love 

That  would  as  soon  have  plotted  'ffainst  her  li£B^ 

As  wooed  her  to  dishonor.    Oh !  ror  such 

Love's  watchword  is  *  Farewell !' 

A  voluntary  exile  forth  he  roamed, 
With  a  deep  shadow  resting  on  his  heart. 
But  found  i^t  leneth  of  all  his  wanderings 
The  goal  beside  her  sepulchre.  J.  B. 


HORATIO  OREENOUGH. 


'Ills  (vides  7)  pur2  juvenis  qui  nititur  hasti 
/^     ^        ProJUTO  soOsiiMlet  liieifl4oca.'       . 


When  Horatio  Greenough  shall  have  filled  the  measure  of  his  pro- 
mise, after  he  shall  have  added  renown  to  an  already  interesting  name, 
his  biography  will  be  written ;  and  that  biography  will  bo  read,  while 
the  lives  of  our  presidents  and  great  politicians  will  lie,  dust-laden,  upon 
the  shelves  of  posterity.  They  have  sought  a  near  &me,  and  are  con- 
spicuous in  station,  and  sonorous  in  the  mouths  of  the  multitude.  But 
tnere  is  a  distant  fame  which  urges  him  on,  who,  satisfied  that  he  is  per- 
forming some  great  good,  the  effects  of  which  cannot  be  felt  in  his  own 
time,  labors  for  the  benefit  of  future  and  more  enlightened  generations; 
and  this  is  the  fame  the  sculptor  works  for.  His  contemporaries  may 
applaud  his  designs,  and  commend  his  execution ;  he  will  receive  near 
&me ;  but  when  ages  shall  have  passed,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  art 
shall  be  acknowledged,  in  the  stone  that  hands  down  to  a  people  the 
image  of  some  great  benefactor  of  their  country,  or  of  the  world,  then 
will  he  receive  the  crown  of  his  deserts;  and  though  he  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  popular  favor,  the  expectation  of  such  posthumous  reputation 
may  well  dignify  his  thoughts,  and  lift  up  his  spirit  to  any  sacrifices. 

The  desire  of  near  &me  is  selfish,  subservient,  and  truckling.  It  often 
goes  to  form  the  character  of  the  public  officer.  It  admits  of  short-lived 
subterfiiges,  shallow  paints,  and  fiimsy  varnishes;  it  gives  neither 
dignity  to  the  character,  nor  disinterestedness  to  the  deeds  of  the  man 
who  seeks  it  He  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  and  when  dead,  the  people 
shed  no  tears  over  his  grave ;  no  memory  remains  of  him,  except  as 
associated  with  acts  complicated  and  heterogeneous ;  the  reminiscence 
of  him  is  jostled  among  a  crowd  of  impressions  of  like  personages, 
though  he  may  obtain  the  dubious  honor  of  having  his  bare  name  and 
office  recorded,  in  a  history  of  ten  volumes  octavo. 

Grand,  indeed,  must  be  the  construction  of  that  mind  which  looks 
with  enthusiasm  upon  such  an  art  as  sculpture  —  one  so  laborious,  slow, 
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and  Herculean  —  for  its  chief  pleasure.  The  poet  is  one  who  knows 
and  feels  all  that  other  men  know  aiid  feel,  and  still  something  beyond; 
for  he  carries  out  more  largely,  and  penetrates  more  deeply,  the  common 
sources  of  happiness  and  beauty  that  are  every  where  about  the  world : 
and  it  is  this  fitcuhy  that  constitutes  him  a  poet  Equally  general  is  the 
field  from  which  the  painter  reaps  his  sustenance.  He  revels  amid  scenes, 
either  domestic,  simple,  or  sublime.  -  But  the  sculptor  loves  mountains, 
snowy  peaks,  lofty  columns,  and  ruined  temples  —  something  that  tells 
of  time,  either  past  or  future.  He  may  like  other  things,  but  if  there 
be  any  such  test  as  consistency  of  character,  that  mind  that  makes  the 
hard  marble  speak,  that  hews  out  living  forms  from  the  insensate  rock, 
will  prefer  the  durable,  the  majestic,  the  terrific  even,  to  the  evanescent, 
the  delicate,  or  the  voluptuous. 

Sculpture  is  the  pyramid  of  the  arts;  it  has  length;  breadth,  and 
thickness;  it  is  indebted  to  no  illusion  for  its  efiects;  there  is  no  sha- 
ding, and  coloring,  and  throwing  into  the  back-ground;  it  is  not  dependent 
upon  good  light,  but  all  stands  out  —  confessed.  It  forms  things  as  they 
are,  not  represents  them  as  they  appear.  It  is  the  earliest  and  most 
direct  efibrt  of  imitation  —  simple  from  its  very  obviousness^  but  severe 
in  its  simplicity,  admitting  of  no  compromises,  exacting  the  whole  truth, 
or  it  will  none  of  it 

The  imitative  arts  originated  in  man's  desire  of  immortality  for  him- 
self or  for  something  pertaining  closely  to  him ;  as  among  ancient  na- 
tions did  their  country  s  honor  and  glory.  Since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, and  the  founding  of  libraries,  this  desire  can  be  indulged  at  less  cost 
and  labor :  hence  the  reason  why  the  arts  have  not  progressed  with  lite- 
rature, although  so  closely  blended  with  it  Most  men,  now,  prefer ^a 
written  picture  to  a  painted  one.  Good  scholars  are  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  they  do  not  even  know  the  technical  vocabulary  of 
criticism  upon  the  imitative  arta  The  number  is  few  of  those  who  aspire 
to  be  amateurs  in  such  matters.  This  state  of  public  feeling  acts  upon 
the  artist ;  and,  beside,  the  same  causes  that  produce  this  indifference  in 
the  public,  lessen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  The  truth  may  be, 
that  there  is  not  now  the  strong  necessity,  the  ardent  patriotism  —  the 
passion  —  for  patriotism  has  enlarged  into  philanthropy — that  once 
summoned  out  the  skill  of  the  painter  and  sculptor.  Once  it  was  the 
reverence  of  hb  gods,  or  the  achievements  of  his  friend,  that  inspired 
him  —  now  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  love  of  his  art  The  real  ground, 
the  necessity,  of  the  imitative  arts  has  vanished  in  the  literary  progres- 
sion of  the  world.  When  few  comparatively  could  read,*  pictures  were 
used  as  incentives  to  devotion ;  fi»ir  and  reverence  were  cultivated  by 
statues ;  the  example  of  great  deeds  was  kept  firesh  and  vivid  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  representations  on  canvass  and  in  stona  Now, 
every  purpose  of  piety  or  politics  is  answered  by  a  printed  sermon  or 
speech.  But  this  is  not  all  true  of  painting,  which  nas  passed  from  a 
national  to  a  domestic  art ;  perpetuating  the  expression  of  tnose  we  love; 
reminding  us  in  age  of  what  we  were  in  youth ;  enabling  us  to  carry 
friends  next  our  very  heaits,  when  seas  or  lands,  death  or  accidents, 
separate  them  from  us. 

*  Most  of  the  Grecians  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  ffieater  part  of  tha 
Romans  in  the  time  of  AugustuSi  were  entirely  uneducatad.     North  Ameriean  Review* 
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Then  what  is  sculpture,  and  what  is  it  that  feeds  the  soul  of  its 
student^  He  lo ires  it  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  world ;  it  has  upon  it 
the  venerahle  stamp  of  antiquity ;  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  greatest  orator 
and  poet.  *  In  contemplating  antiquity,  his  mind  itself  becomes  antique.' 
Like  Pomponius  Lastus,  he  may  be  seen  *  wandering  amidst  the  vesti- 
ges of  the  throne  of  the  world :  there,  in  many  a  reverie,  as  his  eye 
rests  on  the  mutilated  arch,  and  the  broken  column,  he  stops  to  ijiuse, 
and  drops  tears  in  the  ideal  presence  of  Rome  and  of  the  Romans.' 

Once  too,  perhaps,  in  a  century,  a  man  may  live  like  our  Washington, 
who  not  only  must  be  embalmed  in  the  choicest  garb  of  poetry,  and  the 
truest  touches  of  the  pencil,  but  also  in  the  noblest  statue  of  the  sculptor. 
He  must  not  merely  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  he  must  be 
made  to  stand  out,  in  propria  persona^  for  the  eyes  of  all  coming  gene- 
rations to  dwell  upon.  Yes,  he  must  stand  in  the  capitol,  himself  the 
very  comer-stone.  Grod  will  raise  up  a  sculptor  for  such  a  man  —  and 
he  nas. 

It  is  upon  such  subjects  the  sculptor  lives,  and  realizes  the  divine 
excellence  of  his  art.  But  it  can  never  be  a  common  art :  first,  from 
its  difficulty,  and  next,  from  the  &ct  that  few  cases  can  occur,  where 
being  put  up  in  stone  would  not  be  ridiculous.  Its  field  is  circum- 
scril^(t  not  admitting  of  common  subjects.  It  is  too  dignified.to  descend 
to  trifles.  What  would  be  thought,  for  instance,  of  a  statue  of  Sam. 
Patch  or  Daniel  Lambert  ? 

As,  then,  it  can  only  deal  in  very  great  characters,  and  as  very  great 
men  are  rare,  how  can  it  hope  to  be  a  common  art  ?  What  is  to  sup- 
port it  in  our  country  ?  Painting  draws  its  support  from  private  vanity, 
or  real  affection,  and  immortalizes  itself  by  scriptural  and  historical 
pieces ;  but  sculpture  has  no  such  fund  to  draw  upon,  and  beside,  a  few 
works  are  the  employment  of  a  life.  It  can  only  be  supported  by 
government  patronage,  which  must  be  small  in  republics  like  ours, 
where  so  many  men  are  great,  but  not  singly  great,  like  Washington ; 
where  Petitions  distinctions  are  unknown,  and  where  greatness  bestows 
itself  around  to  others,  producing  an  elevated  republican  equality,  until 
it  is  hard  to  discover  the  original  stock  from  which  it  proceeded.  But 
we  have  noticed  all  these  obstacles  to  the  art,  only  to  show  the  origi- 
nality and  perseverance  of  Horatio  Greenough,  who,  in  a  manner 
highly  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  his  country,  has  worked 
against  all  these  disadvantages,  until  he  has  fought  out  a  laudable  name 
for  the  talent  of  his  native  land.  We  cannot  highly  enough  estimate 
that  genius,  which  had  the  daring,  the  intellectual  energy,  to  ^  upon 
so  high  a  mark,  with  so  little  sympathy  about  him,  so  little  encourage- 
ment as  any  young  man  would  receive  in  such  an  undertaking.  The 
glory  of  Columbus  consists,  not  in  the  fearlessness  with  which  ^e  encoun- 
tered the  tempests,  in  his  search  for  a  western  continent,  but  in  the  inven- 
tion of  his  theory,  andUs  remaining  in  it  and  nobly  upholding  it  through, 
want,  disappointment,  and  neglect.  Intrepidity  in  danger  is  manly,  but 
such  traits  cannot  be  compared  with  the  moral  courage  that  dares  to 
stem  the  accumulated  prejudices  of  centuries.  Any  roan  who  engages 
in  a  new  and  hazaraous  enterprise,  and  arrives  successfully  at  nis 
result,  is  entitled  to  unusual  honor:  and  such  we  esteem  the  art  of 
sculpture  to  have  been  to  an  American. 

But   whatever  the  prejudices    of  the  time,  whatever  its  apparent 
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inutility,  the  sculptor  acknowledges  no  perpetuity  but  in  the  creations 
of  his  art  He  is  carried  along  by  a  steady  enthusiasm.  He  looks  to 
the  olden  limes,  rather  than  the  new,  for  Jus  counsels,  his  sympathies, 
and  companionships.  He  can  own  no  communion  with  the  bustle  of 
modem  improvement  His  life  is  secluded,  devoted,  and  often  foreign ; 
for  he  can  only  breathe  freely  in  Italy.  How  many  minds  can  rise  to 
this  training  ?  Where  are  the  students  to  come  from,  who,  alone  and 
unassisted,  will  carve  out  for  themselves  such  a  path  as  Greenough 
did,  when  but  a  boy  ?  If  each  century  to  come  can  produce  one  great 
American  sculptor,  it  is  more  than  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for. 

Greenough  was  born  a  sculptor ;  that  is,  he  was  bom  with  a  tempe- 
rament and  disposition  to  nourish  some  noble  design,  some  definite  pur- 
pose, for  the  benefit  of  his  age.  Endowed  with  a  remarkable  delicacy 
of  character,  even  in  boyhood,  he  shunned  society,  to  devote  himself  to 
his  darling  pursuits.  At  school,  at  college,  this  was  the  single  object 
before  his  mind — it  absorbed  his  whole  heart  He  undoubtedly  felt 
then,  that  he  possessed  a  treasure  which  he  must  not  tarnish  with  other 
interests. 

We  have  put  the  name  of  Horatio  Greenough  at  the  head  of  our 
remarks  upon  his  art,  because  we  like  the  name;  it  is  one  of  fine  asso- 
ciations. There  is  inspiration,  too,  in  writing  under  such  a  title, 
(albeit  we  may  &il,  still,  reader,  wait  until  you  see  us  uninspired,  and 
you  may  acknowledge  it)  We  do  not  wish  to  draw  into  an  indelicate 
position  an  artist  whose  great  work  —  the  statue  of  Washington — is 
yet  on  the  stocks ;  we  would  not  forestall  his  reputation.  But  he  has 
already  done  enough  to  endear  him  to  every  Aimerican.  We  would 
cheer  him  on  in  his  pilgrimage,  and  send  our  voice  across  the  wide 
Atlantic  to  tell  him,  that  his  countrymen  are  mindful  of  him,  and  wait- 
ing his  rich  return  —  rich,  not  in  gold  and  merchantable  stuffs,  but  rich 
in  a  name  that  shall  be  the  pride  of  his  descendants,  and  a  jewel  to  his 
country.  -  j.  n.  B. 


A  WISH. 

ADDBXaiKO  TO  A  LADT  ON  RB»  ■I&TH-DAT. 


Long  may'st  thou  live !  and  long  be  bleat 

With  eyeiy  joy  that  life  endeara ; 
May  peace  for  aye  illume  thy  breast, 

Ana  Hope  make  rainbows  of  thy  tears. 
Lon^  may^st  thou  live !  but  nof  to  see 

Fnends  fall  like  leaves  in  autumn's  bower, 
In  the  world's  desen  leaving  thee 

A  withered,  lonely,  joyless  flower. 

No !  Lady  —  rather  may'st  thou  die, 

When  sympathv  thy  pangs  can  sooth, 
Fond  friendship  close  thy  dying  eye, 

And  love  thy  dying  pifiow  smooth  : 
But  oh !  mav  my  last  breath  be  sned 

Ere  thou  death's  bitter  cup  shall  quaff: 
I  could  not  look  upon  thee  dead, 

Nor  live  to  write  thine  epitapn  1 
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DEFINITION. 


In  the  definition  of  words,  the  most  important  part  of  lexicography, 
the  defects  and  inaccuracies  of  the  English  dictionaries  are  too  nume- 
rous to  he  specified.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  made  great  improvements 
in  this  department  of  English  leidcography;  hut  he  also  made  many 
mistakes,  or  left  many  definitions  very  imperfect  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing, considering  his  infirmities,  and  the  defect  of  his  researches  into 
the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  language. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  among  all  the  compilers  of  dictionaries 
who  have  borrowed  his  vocabulary  of  words,  ana  abridged  his  defini- 
tions, not  one,  whose  work  is  yet  published,  has,  to  any  extent,  corrected 
his  mistakes,  or  supplied  his  defects.  Almost  all  the  errors  of  Johnson 
are  copied  into  later  dictionaries,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  and. in  various  abridgments,  they  find  their  way  into  our  fiunilies 
and  schools. 

Observe  the  dififerent  definitions  of  the  following  words,  in  the  dif- 
ferent books : 

nOM  JOHNflOM. 

Spbcvlation.    1.  Ezainination  by  the  eye ;  view. 

2.  Examiner ;  spy.  This  word  is  found  no  where  else,  Cexoept  in  a  paau^  of  Shak- 
q)eare)  and  probably  ia  here  misprinted  for  speculator.    (Tiie  passa^  is  omitted.) 

3.  Mental  view;  mtellectual  examination;  contemplation. 

4.  A  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation. 

5.  Mental  scheme  not  reduced  to  practice. 

6.  Power  of  sight.    Not  in  use. 

These  are  copied  without  improvement  into  the  dictionaries  of  She- 
ridan, Walker,  Jones,  and  Jameson. 

In  abridgments  for  schools  in  this  country,  we  find  the  following  : 

Act  of  speculating ;  view ;  spy,  examination ;  contemplation ;  schema  —  WaretBUr, 
View,  mental  scheme  not  reauced  to  practice.  —  Cobh. 

The  same  in  the  abridgment  of  Walker,  published  in  Boston. 
The  same  in  Maunder,  with  the  addition  of  coniemplatum* 

FBOM  Webster's  amsucan  dictionabt. 

Spbculation.    Examination  by  the  eye,  view.    {lAttU  rued.) 

2.  Mental  view  of  any  thing  in  its  various  aspects  and  relations ;  contemplation : 
intellectual  examination.  The  events  of  the  day  afford  matter  of  serious  apeculation  to 
the  friends  of  Christianity. 

3.  Train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation. 

4.  Mental  scheme ;  theory ;  views  of  subjects  not  verified  by  fact  or  practice. 

This  globe,  which  was  round  only  in  ^peetUatumt  has  been  circumnavigated.  The 
application  of  steam  to  navigation  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mereapeeulaHon. 

o.  Power  of  signs.    {Not  in  use,) 

6.  In  eommereet  the  act  or  practice  of  bujring  land  or  goods,  etc.,  in  expectation  of  a 
rise  of  price  and  of  selling  them  at  an  advance ;  as  distinguished  from  a  regular  trade^  in 
which  the  profit  expected  is  the  difference,  between  the  retail  and  wholesale  prices,  or 
the  difference  of  price  in  the  place  where  the  fi[oods  are  purchased,  and  the  place  to 
which  they  are  carried  for  market  In  Endand,  Prance  and  America,  public  stocks  are 
the  subject  of  continual  tp«eulai%an.  In  the  united  Sutes^  a  few  men  have  bean  enriched , 
but  many  have  been  ruined,  by  tpeeidatiaiu 
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Spbculatiom.    Mental  view ;  a  bujring  in  expectation  of  a  rise  in  price. 

FBOM  JOHNSON. 

Can.    To  be  able  to  have  power. 

2.  It  expresses  the  potential  mood. 

3.  It  is  distinmiished  from  mavy  as  power  from  ptrmiaaum,  I  can  do  it,  it  is  in  my 
power ;  I  may  do  it,  it  is  allowed  me  ;  but  in  poetry  they  are  confounded. 

4.  Can  is  used  of  the  person,  with  the  verb  active,  where  viay  is  used  of  the  thing, 
-with  the  veib  passive ;  as,  I  can  do  it,  it  may  or  can  be  done. 

FBOM  WBB8TBB*S  AJCEBICAN  DICTXONABT. 

Can.  To  be  able ;  to  have  sufficient  strength  or  physical  power.  One  man  can  lift 
a  weight  which  another  can  not 

2.  To  have  means  or  instruments,  which  supply  power  or  ability.  A  man  can  build  a 
house  or  fit  out  a  ship,  if  he  has  the  requisite  property. 

3.  To  be  possible.    '  Nicodemus  said,  how  can  these  things  be  1 ' 

4.  To  have  adequate  moral  power.    A  man  can  indulge  in  pleasure,  or  be  con  refrain. 

5.  Tohavejust  or  leg;al  competent  power;  to  be  free  from  any  restraint  of  moral 
civil,  or  political  obligation.  A  man  can  hold  an  office,  or  he  con  noL  The  Jews  ctaUi 
not  eat  certain  kinds  of  animals  which  were  declared  to  be  unclean. 

6.  To  have  natural  strength,  or  capacity,  to  be  susceptible  of;  to  be  able  or  free  to 
undergo  any  change,  or  produce  any  enect,  Sy  the  laws  and  constitution  of  nature,  or  by 
divine  appomtment  Silver  can  be  melted,  but  can  not  be  chaneed  into  gold.  Can  the 
rush  grow  without  mire  7  Can  the  fi^-tree  bear  olive  berries  1  Can  £uth  save  him  1 

7.  To  have  competent  strength,  abdity,  fortitude,  patience^  etc.,  in  a  passive  sense. 
He  can  not  bear  reproof.  I  can  not  endure  his  impertinence.  This  is  a  hard  saying; 
who  eon  hear  it7 

8.  To  have  the  requisite  knowledge,  experience,  or  skill.  An  astronomer  can  calca- 
late  an  eclipse,  though  he  can  not  make  a  coat. 

9.  To  have  strength  or  inclination,  or  motives  sufficient  to  overcome  obstacles,  impedi* 
ments,  inoonv£iiience,  or  other  objection.    I  can  not  rise  and  give  thee,  etc.    Lnikt. 

10.  To  have  sufficient  capacity ;  as  a  vessel  can  not  hold  or  contain  the  whole  quantity. 

AvBBBfBNT.    Establishment  of  any  thing  by  evidence.  —  Baanu 

2.  An  offer  of  the  defendant  to  justify  an  exception,  and  the  act  as  well  as  the  o^r. 

Johnson  from  Blount. 
"Hie  establishment  of  any  thing  by  evidence.    Sheridan,  Walker,  Januaon,  Cobb, 

Booton  Abridgment  qf  Walker,  Worcester . 

FBOM  WBBSTBb's  DXCnONABT. 

AvBBMBNT.    Affirmation ;  positive  assertion ;  the  act  of  averring. 

2.  Verification,  establishment  by  evidence.    Bacon. 

3.  In  pleadings  -an  oiier  qf  either  party  to  justify  or  prove  what  he  alleges.  In  any 
stage  of  pleadings,  when  either  party  advances  new  matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true,  and 
concludes  with  these  words,  *  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify.'    This  is  called  an  averment. 

Effbbvxscb.  To  generate  heat  by  intestine  motion.  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Walker, 
Jones,  Jameson,  Maunder,  Cobb,  Boston  Abridgment  qf  Walker,  Philadelphia,  dUtto, 
Chrimshaw:  Worcester  adds,  to  bubble,  to  woric 

Efpxbvbscc.  To  be  in  natural  commotion,  like  liquor  when  gently  boilinf ;  to  bubble 
and  hiss,  as  fermenting  liquors  or  any  fluid  when  some  part  escapes  in  an  diutic  form; 
to  work  as  new  wine.     Webster. 

Emiobate.  To  remove  from  one  place  to  another.  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Walker, 
Jones,  Maunder,  Cobb,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  abridgments  qf  Walker,  Grinuhaw. 
(Then  the  removal  of  a  fiimily  from  one  part  of  a  dty  to  another,  is  to  emigrate.) 

EImiobate.  To  quit  one's  country,  state,  or  region,  and  settle  in  another ;  to  remove 
firom  one  country  or  state  to  anotner,  for  the  purpose  of  residence.  Germans,  Swiss, 
Irish,  ScotB^  emigrate  to  America.     Webster :  Quarto. 

Countbt-dancb.  a  well  known  dance.  Jameson,  Maunder,  Worcester,  Orimshaw, 
(There  is  no  such  legitimate  word  in  the  language.) 

CoNTBA-DANCB.  A  dancs  in  which  the  partners  are  arranged  in  opposition  or  in 
opposite  lines.     Webster. 

Cboss-bxaminb.  To  examine  witnesses  by  putting  to  them  unexpected  questions. 
Maunder, 
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Crou-bzaminatiOK.    The  act  of  ezanuning;  bv  cnidstionB  apparontly  captiooi^  the 
£uth  of  evidence  in  a  court  of  juBtioe.    Maunder.    (All  wrong.) 

Cboss-bzamutb.    To  examine  a  witness  by  the  opposite  party,  or  his  counsel,  as  the 
plain tifTs  vritness  by  the  defendant,  and  vict  verga.     Webster. 

The  reader  will  understand*  by  the  foregoing  examples,  the  great 
care  which  has  been  bestowed  on  this  important  part  of  lexicography, 
in  the  execution  of  the  American  Dictionary.  The  British  dictionaries 
abound  with  errors  and  defects,  from  beginning  to  end :  and  such  is  the 
&ct  with  the  abridgments  of  them  made  and  published  in  this  country. 


The  British  grammars,  and  such  American  compilations  as  contaiii 
the  same  principles,  stand  in  need  of  many  corrections,  and  jgreat  im- 
provements. Wallis  and  Lowth  were  eminent  scholars,  and  have  done 
much  for  reducing  our  language  to  order,  and  explaining  its  principles 
and  idioms.  But  they  overlooked  some  important  particulars ;  alid  smce 
the  date  of  their  publications,  some  very  valuable  discoveries  have  been 
made,  which  require  a  grammar  to  be  constructed  with  some  new  rules 
and  principles. 

Lmdley  Murray  undertook  to  digest  the  principles  of  Lowth  into  a 
more  convenient  form  than  any  which  had  preceded  his  work.  But 
Murray,  being  a  Quaker,  and  of  course  net  having  the  benefit  of  a  col- 
lege education,  was  destitute  of  the  classical  attainments  which  are 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  a  complete  grammar :  and  what  was  a  still 
greater  defect,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Saxon,  the  parent  of  thd 
English  language,  without  which  no  man  is  competent  to  explain  some 
of  the  idioms  of  the  language.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  authonhvp; 
he  considered  his  book  as  a  compilation  of  rules  and  principles  from 
former  writers,  which  he  has  mentioned  as  his  autbonties.  But  not 
hazarding  any  new  principles,  or  any  important  departure  from  hid 
authorities,  he  has  copied  their  errors,  and  left  hisr  work  nearly  as  im- 
perfect as  those  whicb  he  has  cited. 

In  Murray's  grammar,  therefore,  as  in  those  of  his  predecessors,  we 
sttmible  in  the  threshhold.  Copying  from  Lowth  and  others,  the  com- 
piler writes :  '  In  English  there  are  but  two  articles,  a  and  the :  a  becomes 
an  before  a  vowel  and  before  a  silent  h?  This  is  a  mistake ;  the  &ct 
is  the  reverse ;  an  is  the  original  word,  and  loses  the  n  before  a  conso* 
nant.     He  proceeds,  copying  from  Lowth ; 

*  A  ox  an  is  styled  th^  indefinite  article ;  it  is  used  ii)  a  taffue  sense  to 
point  out  one  single  thing  of  the  kind,  in  other  respects  indeierminate : 
as  give  me  a  book,  that  is,  any  book  P 

Now  this  rule  has  been  repeated  age  after  age,  and  writers  seem  never 
to  have  recollected  that  all  words  expressing  numbers  are  constantly 
used  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  Give  me  tiDo  apples,  that  is,  any 
two.  Bring  me  three  oranges  from  the  bosket,  that  is,  any  three.  From 
a  company  of  soldiers,  detach  four  men,  that  is,  any  four.  In  this  way, 
we  show  that  every  word  expressing  number  is  as  truly  an  indefimte 
article  as  on  or  a.     Let  us  attend  to  the  following  sentences : 

'  The  Jewish  revelation  was  a  preparation  for  the  Christian !'  That 
is,  according  to  the  foregoing  rule,  any  preparation,  indeterminate! 

VOL.  VII.  46 
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'Joseph  wrapped  the  body  of  Christ  in  linen,  and  laid  it  in  a  sepul- 
cher  V  That  is,  any  sejndcher,  indetermiruitt ! 

*  The  Lord  God  planted  a  gaiden  eastward  in  Eden. !'  That  is,  any 
garden^  indeterminate  ! 

*  And  Abram  said  to  his  wife,  I  know  thou  art  a  fiiir  woman  1'  That 
is,  anv  fair  womaTi,  indeterminate  ! 

*  The  king  of  Ai  went  out  to  battle,  at  a  time  appointed  !*  That  is, 
any  time,  indeterminate  ! 

'  And  Moses  said,  I  have  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  !*  That  is, 
any  stranger  in  any  strange  land  ! 

*  Behold,  if  the  witness  is  a  false  witness  and  hath  testified  falsely 
against  his  brother  1'  Deut.  xix.  18.  Now  according  to  Murca^,  the 
witness  is  definite,  but  he  immediately  becomes  a  witness,  which  is  inr 
definite  ;  that  is  a  certain  witness  becomes  any  witness  whatever. 

Now  the  cause  of  this  error,  which  occurs  in  all  the  grammars  of 
languages  on  the  continent,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  has  been 
this ;  an  ignorance  of  the  simple  &ct  that  an  is  the  adjective  expressing 
otu^  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Saxon  spelling  of  tne  Latin 
unrus,  the  first  syllable  of  which  un  is  the  Saxon  an.  Neither  in  Eng- 
lish or  in  any  other  language  is  this  word,  and  that  which  corresponds 
to  it  in  other  languages,  any  more  an  article,  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech, 
than  two,  three,  four^  and  every  adjective  of  number  in  the  language. 
An  or  a  is  an  adjective  used  before  any  noun,  definite  or  indefinite,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  writer  or  speaker. 

Hence  the  impropriety  of  the  use  of  a  or  an  before  one ;  such  a  one. 
In  this  use,  the  same  original  word  occurs  twice ;  such  one  one.  The 
true  phrase  is  such  one. 

The  British  grammars  and  dictionaries  tell  us,  that  if  is  a  conjunc- 
tion ;  though  is  a-  conjunction :  notwithstanding  is  a  conjunction  ;  fro- 
vided  is  a  conjunction,  or  an  adverb ;  that,  in  some  of  its  uses,  is  a  con- 
junction ;  during  is  a  preposition ;  save  is  sometimes  an  adverb  \ 
saving  is  sometimes  an  adverb;  except  is  sometimes  a  preposition; 
excepted  and  excepting  are  sometimes  prepositions. 

These  definitions  are  copied  into  our  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and 
constantly  taught  in  our  schoob  ;  although  they  contain  not  one  word 
of  truth.  Johnson  indeed  informs  us,  that  during,  provided,  excepted, 
excepting,  saving,  are  participles  ;  but  not  understanding  the  construc- 
tion of  such  words,  when  applied  to  sentences,  he  classes  them  with 
prepositions  or  adverbs. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  consequences  of  this  wrong  classification.  From 
not  understanding  the  true  construction  of  the  language,  and  the  pro- 
per character  of  the  word  provided,  when  applied  to  sentences,  that 
elegant  writer,  Robert  Hall,  has  ^llen  into  a  mistake  which  is  almost 
ludicrous.  He  has  used  providing  for  provided,  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

'  They  axe  willing  to  retain  the  Christian  religion,  providing  it  continue  inefiScient' 

woBKs,  Vol.  h.  273. 
'  Conquesta  achieved  or  objects  attained  are  equally  instructive,  providing  the  reader 
is  informed  by  what  steps  virtuous  or  vicious  habits  were  superinduced.' — p.  410. 

The  first  of  these  sentences  should  run  thus :  *  They  are  willing  to 
retain  the  Christian  religion,  provided  it  shall  continue  inefiicient ;  that 
is,  provided  that  fact,  (which  is   expressed  in  what  follows,  viz.)  the 
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religion,  shall  coniinue  inefficient  That  being  provided,  ia  the  clause 
independent.  And  this  resolution  of  the  sentence  shows  the  impro- 
priety of  using  it  continue,  as  if  in  the  subjunctive  mode  ;  when  in  fiict 
the  words  should  be  in  the  future,  it  shall  continue. 

Observe,  also,  the  consequence  of  classifying  i/'and  though  with  con- 
junctions. In  our  version  of  the  Scriptures  there  is  this  passage  -  ^  If 
that  I  may  apprehend.'  —  PhU.  in.,  12.  In  the  old  version,  mere  is 
the  following  passage :  *  But  though  that  we  or  an  angel  from  heavea 
preach  to  you  any  other  gospel.*     Gal.  i.,  8. 

In  the  latter  passage,  that  is  now  omitted  ;  yet  both  passages  are 
genuine  English.  But  if  and  though  being  considered  conjunctions, 
the  w^d  that  stands  without  any  governing  word,  or  it  is  governed  by 
a  conjunction  ! 

Among  all  the  errors  of  grammars,  none  has  had  more  mischievous 
effects  in  practice,  than  the  mistake  of  classing  with  conjunctions,  that 
in  English,  and  the  corresponding  words  in  Greek  and  Latin,  guod  and 
fiu^  instead  of  considering  them  to  be  what  they  are,  pronouns  referring 
to  a  sentence.  The  mistake  is  as  old  as  the  early  translation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Take  the  following  examples  from  the  version  of  Jerome,  called  the 
Vulgate,  which  is  the  authorized  copy  of  the  Scriptures  among  the 
Romanists.     The  passages  are  given  m  literal  English : 

'  For  I  say  to  you,  6eciattf«  unless  your  nffhteouflneaB  shall  exceed  the  lighteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.'    MaWL  v.  20. 

'  Ye  have  heard,  beeause  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.'    v.  21. 

'And  then  I  will  profess  to  them,  becatute  I  never  knew  you.'    vit.  23. 

'  Believe  ye,  becaiue  I  am  able  to  do  this.'    iz.  28. 

'  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe,  because  he  is  and  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him.'    Heb.  zl  6. 

*  To  whom  it  was  said,  because  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.'    Heb.  zi.  18. 

'But  that  ye  may  know,  because  the  Son  of  Han  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.'    Maik.  iz.  6. 
'  But  I  say  to  yoi^  because  whoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause.' 

Maitfu  V.  22. 

Montanus,  another  translator,  has  made  the  same  mistake  in  a  multi- 
tude of  passages. 

There  are  two  or  three  passages,  at  least,  in  our  version,  mistranslated 
in  consequence  of  the  same  mistake  of  the  character  of  the  Greek  •«'<. 
Luke  I.  45 :  *  Blessed  is  she  that  believed,  for  there  shall  be  a  per- 
formance of  those  things  which  have  been  told  her  from  the  Lord.' 
For,  in  this  passage,  should  be  that,  as  it  is  rendered  by  Mc  Knight 
and  MosenmOller. 

In  Romans  viii.  20,  21,  this  mistake .  obscures  the  sense,  so  as  to 
render  the  passage  almost  unintelligible. 

*  For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by- 
reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope,  because  the  crea- 
ture itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.'  Because,  here,  should  be 
that,  and  no  pause  should  be  inserted  immediately  after  hope.  A  like 
mistake  occurs  in  Luke  ii,  10, 11. 

Because,  too,  is  classed  with  the  conjunctions.  Then  see  the  conse- 
quence. •  They  kindled  a  fire  and  received  us  every  one,  because  of 
the  present  rain,  and  because  of  the  cold.^     Acts  zzviii.  2.     Here  the 
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conjunction  because  governs  the  following  noun.  What  sort  of  gram- 
Hiar  is  this?* 

In  no  modem  language  are  the  mistakeB  in  class^ying  words  more 
numerous  than  in  the  French  grammars  and  dictionaries.  Among 
these  are  the  following  : 

A  cause  de  are  called  a  preposition ;  a  cause  que,  a  conjunction  ;  a 
cause  de  quai,  an  adverh ;  ce  pendant,  a  conjunction  or  an  adverh  ;  que 
answering  to  the  Enfflish  that,  referring  to  a  sentence,  is  called  a  con- 
junction or  an  adverb ;  pendant,  is  called  a  preposition,  and  pendant 
que,  a  conjunction ;  par  se  que,  is  a  conjunction';  paurvu  que,  a  conjunc* 
don ;  peut  itre,  an  adverb  ;  soit  a  conjunction,  or  an  adverb. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  ;  and  the  fact  thai  such 
a  classification  of  words  has  existed  for  ages,  in  this  and  ill  other  modem 
languages,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  superficial  manner  in  which  the 
fracture  of  languages  has  been  analyzed. 

For  want  of  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  stmcture  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  consequent  want  of  a  correct  grammar  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  learners,  mistakes  and  improprieties  of  speech  occur  in  the 
compositions  of  mojst  of  our  best  authors.  Some  of  these  are  so  wrought 
into  our  current  oral  language,  that  it  may  be  impracticable  to  banish 
them  from  popular  use. 


^  Nothing  but  tlie  ezpectatioit  of  this,  fsovld  hate  engaged  him  to  Kavt  undertaken 
Hub  voyage.'    Jefferaon'a  Warke,  Vol.  i.,  Letter  74. 

In  this  sentence,  could  have  engaged  expresses  the  past  time,  the 
time  of  engaging,  and  the  words  to  have  undertaken  express  time  past, 
anterior  to  engaging.     The  last  verb  should  have  been  to  undertake, 

'  The  mereh^ts  were  certainlv  disposed  to  have  consented  (to  consent)  to  accommo- 
dation, as  to  the  article  of  debts.     Vol.  ii.,  Let  16. 

*  I  expected  to  have  eent  (to  send)  also  a  coin  of  copper.'    Vol  u.,  Let  45. 

Here  the  sending  is  expressed  at  time  past  of  the  time  of  expecting. 

*  I  d&dfuUy  intend  wridnff  a  line  on  Wednesday,  to  haive  told  von  of  the  glorious  open- 
ing of  the  great  cause  of  abolition.'    Memoirs  qf  H.  More  :  Vol.  x.,  p.  309. 

Here  the  telling  is  represented  as  past  before  it  was  intended, 

'I  had  intended  to  havesaid  more  in  answer  to  vour  letter.'    H.  More :  Vol.  xi.  136. 

'  It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  said  so  mucn.'  Benington,  Mem,  qf  H.  More : 
Vol.  11.  150. 

*If  I  had  known  that  Dr.  Woodward  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  I  would 
have  found  him  out,  in  order  to  have  set  (to  set)  his  mind  completely  at  rest.'  Vol. 
II.  121. 

*  I  could  not  so  long  have  forborne  to  have  troubled  (to  trouble)  you  with  a  letter.' 
Mrs.  Montague :  Mem.  qfH.  More :  Vol.  x.  371. 

*It  furnished  us  with  a  great  laugh  at  the  catastrophe,  when  itwotdd  have  been  decent 
to  have  been  (to  be)  a  little  sorrowflil.'    Ibidem,  p.  53. 

'  And  trulv  if  they  had  been  mindfiil  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came^  they 
might  have  had  opuorVinity  to  have  returned,*  (to  return.)    zi.  15. 

*  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  our  constitution  was  (is)  only  a  league.'  Presidents 
ProdamaHon. 

So  in  common  discourse :  *  By  his  taciturnity  I  should  think  he  was 
diffident.  (1  should  think  he  is  diffident  —  or  what  is  preferable,  I 
should  think  him  to  be  diffident.)     See  my  Improved  Grammar,  p.  60. 

*  In  early  life,  I  was  instructed  in  all  the  errors  of  the  English  books ;  and  they 
are  so  tanmiari  that  they  sometimes  escape  me,  both  in  ^leaking  and  writing. 
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*  He  would  show  what  Rotnanism  had  been,  and  prove  it  wa^  the  same 
now,^     (Prove  it  is  or  to  be.) 

*  What  day  of  the  month  is  it  V  *  The  third.'  ■  I  thought  it  was 
the  fourth.'     (I  thought  it  to  be.) 

'  Is  it  as  warm  as  it  was  yesterday?'  *  I  should  think  it  was,*  Bet- 
ter thus :  I  should  think  it  is,  or  I  should  think  it  to  be, 

'  He  commenced  with  asserting,  that  youth  was  probably  the  most 
fiivorabJe  period  of  life.'     (That  youth  is,  or  asserting  youth  to  be.) 

*  It  is  not  so  late  as  I  thought  it  was.^     (Thought  it  to  be.) 

*  He  said  he  was  glad  it  was  Sunday  to-morrow.^    (It  will  be.) 
'Jesus  knowing  that  he  was  come  from  God  and  went  to  God.' 

(That  he  had  come,  or  that  he  came,  from  God,  and  was  going  to 
God.)    John  xiii.,  3. 

*  I  should  be  sorry  you  «air  my  resemblance  at  present.*    H.  Mare :  Mem.  Vol.  i.,  87.* 

*  I  should  no  longer  think  that  wearing  a  nosegay  was  (is)  a  venial  delight  un-" 
blamed.'    Ibidem,  p.  309. 

'  Workmen  were  arrived  to  assist  them.'    Mttford,  ▼.,  111. 

'  A  body  of  Athenian  horse  was  just  arrived.*    Ibidem  y.  226. 

'The  time  limited  for  the  reception  of  the  Cardinal  was  expired.*    Roscoe^  i.,  84. 

This  conversion  of  intransitive  verbs  into  the  passive  form  is  highly 
improper.  So  also  in  such  examples  as  these:  He  was  perished —  he 
is  escaped  —  they  were  retired  from  company.  Many  examples  of  this 
improper  phraseology  occur  in  the  Bible. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  use  of  a  wrong  tense : 

*  Homer  has  been  (was)  more  conversant  with  military  matters  than  Hesiod.'    MU- 
/ordL  1.,  140. 

'  The  conduct  of  Pelonidas  towards  Arcadia  and  its  minister,  at  the  Persian  court, 
has  scarcely  been  {was  scarcely)  the  result  of  mere  caprice  or  resentment.'  Ibidem^ 
v.,  14a 

*  I  would  be  (should  be)  lost  to  every  honorable  correct  feeling,  were  I  not  profoundly 
afiected  by  the  cordial  manner  in  wnich  I  have  been  received.'  Letter  from  a  genr 
tUman. 

'  I  desire  to  throw  out  a  few  positions  which  I,  lor  one^  wiU  (shall)  fisel  it  my  duty  to 
assume  and  maintain.' 

'  I  hope  and  trust  that  on  this  momentous  question,  we  wiU  (shall)  suppress  every 
unworthy  emotion.'    Debates  in  Congress. 

*  We  will  not  be  mistaken.'    (ShalTnot.) 

Such  Scotticisms  and  Irishisms  occur  frequently  in  the  language  of 
many  gentlemen  of  distinction.  But  they  are  not  English,  and  ought 
never  to  be  printed.  Blair's  Lectures,  and  many  other  books  written  by 
Scottish  authors,  ought,  before  they  are  published,  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined and  purified  from  the  peculiar  Scottish  forms  of  speech,  by  some 
person  with  whom  the  English  language  is  vernacular. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  use  of  the  Scottish  forms 
of  the  English  verbs,  the  common  version  of  the  Bible  is  very  objection- 
able. Thus  in  the  use  of  shall,  the  following  phrases  are  incorrect 
'  God  shiUl  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace.'  Gen.  xi.i.  16.  *  Our 
God  shall  fight  for  us.'     Neh.  iv.,  20.     *  One  of  you  shall  betray  me.' 

*  Lei  the  use  of  the  yerbs  in  the  examples  giyen,be  compared  with  the  following : 
'  And  I  knew  that  thou  keattst  me  always.'  John  xn.,  43.  This  is  according  to  the 
original,  and  correct.  The  verb  h^w  expresses  time  past ;  but  hearest  expresses  time 
in  nneral,  a  permanent  fact,  or  one  always  existing.  So  in  the  foUowmg :  '  Then 
said  Paul  I  tnew  not,  brethren,  that  he  is  the  High  Priest.'  Acts,  xxin.,  5.  A 
modem  writer  would  have  here  used  was  g  I  knew  not  that  be  vfos  the  High  Priest. 
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Maith.  xxTi. ,  21 .  *  The  brother  shall  betray  the  brother  to  death.'    Mark 
ziii.,  12.     *  Ye  shaU  be  hated  by  all  men/     Matih.  z.,  22. 

ShdlU  in  such  phrases,  imports  a  promise,  command,  threatening,  or 
determination,  implying  a  right  to  command.  But  such  phraseology 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  these  and  similar  phrases,  is  yery  im- 
proper and  irreverent,  according  to  good  English  usage.  No  child 
would  say  to  a  parent,  *  You  shall  do  this  or  that ;'  nor  in  the  third 
person,  *  My  &ther  shaU  do  this  or  that.'  The  phrases  are  not  good 
English.  Tnis  use  oi  shall  in  the  Bible  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Lowth  twenty 
years  ago. 

In  like  manner,  should  is  sometimes  used  for  would  ;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passages :  *  O  that  ye  would  altogether  hold  your  peace,  and  it 
should  be  your  wisdom.'  Job  xiii.,  5.  '  Jesus  knew  who  should  betray 
him.'  John  yi.,  64.  *  This  man  was  taken  of  the  Jews,  and  should 
have  been  killed  of  them*     Acts  xxiii.  27. 

Should,  in  these  passages,  should  be  would.  Should^  in  the  English 
use,  is  here  equivalent  to  ought ;  but  this  is  a  perversion  of  the  true 
meaning.     And  in  the  last  passage,  from  Acts,  of  should  be  by. 

This  improper  use  of  shall  and  should  occurs  in  many  passages  of 
our  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  probably  in  more  than  a  tnousand,  and 
this  use  is  corrupting  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  at  this  day. 

And  here  may  be  noticed  a  few  instances  of  erroneous  translation  in 
the  scriptures. 

The  translators,  in  the  title-page  of  the  Bible,  inform  their  readers, 
that  they  have  translated  the  scriptures  from  the  original  tongues.  But 
in  rendering  the  word  Cush  of  the  original,  they  have  deviated  from  this 
practice,  I  believe,  in  every  instance  in  which  it  occurs.  Instead  of 
following  the  Hebrew,  they  have  followed  the  Greek  copy,  which  is 
itself  a  translation,  and  have  rendered  Cush  by  the  Greek  or  Latin  word 
Ethiopia.  In  Genesis  ii.,  13,  the  river  of  Gihon,  one  of  the  four 
rivers  which  issued  from  Eden,  is  said  to  encompass  the  whole  land  of 
Ethiopia^  (Cush.)  Now  Eden  was  in  Asia,  but  by  this  translation  the 
Bible  is  made  to  say  that  the  river  Gihon  encompasses  Ethiopia,  a  country 
in  Africa,  at  least  three  thousand  miles  from  the  sources  of  the  other 
rivers  of  Eden,  and  of  course  from  Eden  itself. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  there  were  several  countries  mentioned  in 
Scripture  by  the  name  Ethiopia,  the  answer  is  that  as  fiir  as  historical 
records  exist,  there  was  never  a  country  in  Asia  called  Ethiopia  by  the 
Jews  or  other  Asiatics.  It  is  a  Greek  name,  and  was  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Jews,  till  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greeks.  The  render- 
ing of  the  word  Cush  by  Ethiopia,  which  occurs  in  several  passages,  is 
wrong ;  it  is  a  departure  from  the  original  \  a  departure  from  the  older 
versions ;  and  it  tends  to  mislead  or  perplex  the  English  reader. 

In  the  first  verse  of  Deuteronomy,  the  Israelites  are  said  to  be  ovtr 
against  the  Red  Sea,  This  is  another  mistake,  for  the  Isiaelitea  were 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  &r  north  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  as  Calmet  remarks, 
they  could  in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  opposite  to  that  Sea.  This  is  ano- 
ther error,  proceeding  from  the  like  cause ;  the  translators  following  the 
Greek  copy  instead  of  the  Hebrew. 

In  Acts  XII.,  4.,  the  translators  have  erred  in  rendering  the  original 
Greek  Pascha  by  the  word  Easter.  Here  they  have  deviated  from  the 
old  version,  for  in  the  Bishop's  Bible  the  word  is  correctly  rendered 
Passover,    It  was  the  Jewish  passover,  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
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days  of  the  aposdes ;  and  not  Easter^  which  is  a  very  difierent  thing. 
As  the  passage  now  stands,  it  is  not  true. 

There  is  an  error  in  the  present  version  of  Matth.  xxiii.,  24.,  which  may 
have  been  a  misprint,  but  the  retaining  of  it  to  this  day  exhibits  in  a 
strong  light  the  force  of  that  reverence  which  is  entertained,  not  merely 
for  the  Scriptures^  but  for  the  opinioru  and  decisions  of  fallible  men. 
The  phrase,  '  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  cameP  gives  the  sense 
of  a  great  effort  to  swallow  a  gnat,  by  persons  who  could  easily  swallow 
a  camel.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  sense,  that  the  original  phrase 
of  the  evangelists  declares  that  the  gnat  is  strained  out  of  the  liquor 
drank,  and,  of  course  there  is  no  gnat  to  be  swallowed,  and  of  course  no 
effort  to  swallow  one.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  this  passage  is  correct 
in  the  old  version ;  and  still  more  remarkable  that  such  an  obvious 
mistake,  which  any  tjrro  in  Greek  may  detect,  should  remain  in  our 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  uncorrected. 

These  facts  being  known  and  admitted  by  all  the  learned  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  how  can  we  be  justified  in 
publishing,  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  distributing  them  among  all  classes 
of  people  without  correction  ?  Expositors,  indeed,  have  noticed  some 
of  these  mistakes,  particularly  the  last  mentioned;  but  others  are  passed 
by  them  with  a  slight  notice,  or  with  no  notice  at  all. 

Now  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  readers  of  the  Bible  have  no  access 
to  commentaries ;  and  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  correction,  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  the  passages  in  which  such  errors  occur.  This 
truth  I  have  known  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  others. 

There  is  another  class  of  words  used  in  the  common  version,  which 
mislead  the  reader,  or  confound  him ;  these  are  the  words  whose  signi- 
fication, in  popular  use,  is  different  now  from  that  in  which  it  was  used 
by  the  translators.  Of  this  class  there  are  about  one  hundred  examples. 
Some  of  these  words  render  the  passages  in  which  they  occur  quite 
unintelligible  to  an  ordinary  reader.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  God 
speed,  a  mistake  and  a  phrase  in  which  the  sacred  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  used,  though  the  phrase  is  neither  grammar  nor  sense. 

When  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  numerous  passages  in  which 
words  are  used  which  are  so  offensive  to  delicacy  and  to  propriety,  that 
they  cannot  be  uttered  in  company,  how  can  the  friends  of  Christianity 
object  to  a  revision  of  the  language  of  this  version  ?  It  is  said  that  if 
we  admit  any  alteration,  by  one  person,  this  will  encourage  others  to 
make  alterations.  This  is  doubtless  a  mistake.  So  &r  from  this,  the 
adoption  of  one  copy,  revised  with  care  and  judgment,  would  certainly 
prevent  the  multiplication  of  altered  copies. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  what  immense  evils  religion  has  sustamed 
from  the  mere  reverence  of  the  moderns  for  antiquity.  It  is  this  ever- 
weening  reverence  for  the  opinions  and  writings  of  the  ancient  fiithers 
which  has  continued  in  the  Christian  Churches,  most  of  the  corruptions 
which  now  deform  and  debase  the  religion  of  Christ  And  these  cor* 
ruptions  are  not  confined  to  Romanism. 

The  same  reverence  attaches  men  to  the  language  <^  old  writers,  and 
begets  a  reluctance  to  dismiss  from  use  not  only  in  accurate  terms,  but 
also  language  too  foul  to  be  uttered  in  decent  society. 

Innovations  should  not  be  made  for  slight  causes.  But  neither  the 
fear  of  innovaticm,  nor  respect  for  ancient  opinions,  i^stems,  or  laaguage, 
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can  justify  us  in  adhering  to  obvious  errors.  Tiie  great  object  of  learn- 
ing is  the  knowledge  of  truth.  When  error  is  detected,  it  should  be 
immediately  abandoned ;  and  when  truth  is  ascertained,  not  only  txpt- 
dience,  but  morality  demands  that  it  should  be  revived  and  defended. 

The  preceding  remarks  and  statements  will  illustrate  the  principles 
and  rules  by  which  I  have  attempted  to  construct  my  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  and  to  amend  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures.  These 
principles  and  rules,  even  when  pursued  without  mistake,  do  not  correct 
all  the  anomalies  of  the  language ;  but  they  reduce  the  number  very 
much,  and  thus  contribute  to  its  regularity  and  to  the  &cility  of  learning 
it  An  attempt,  at  this  period,  to  render  the  English  language  perfectly 
regular,  would  undoubtedly  be  fruitless. 

The  English  language  is  the  depository  of  vast  treasures  of  science ; 
the  study  of  it  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  literati  in  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  it  is  probably  destined  to  be  spoken  and  written  by  greater 
numbers  of  the  human  race  than  any  other  language.  This  view 
of  the  subject  should  repress  objections  at  the  few  alterations  made  or 
proposed  in  my  books.  The  object  is  of  vast  extent,  and  the  small  labor 
of  mtroducing  a  few  improvements  is  not  of  the  comparative  value  of 
a  straw. 

But  other  considerations  of  much  interest  enter  into  these  views  of 
the  subject.  From  the  present  state  of  missionary  efibrts,  it  appears  to 
be  certain  that  Christianity,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  civilization,  are  to 
be  propagated  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  missionaries  who 
speak  the  English  language.  This  language  is  taught,  to  some  extent, 
to  converts  at  every  station  of  the  missionaries ;  and  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  English  is  to  be,  in  some  degree,  the  language  of  Christians  in 
all  nations.  The  great  variety  of  theological  works  written  in  this 
language  render  its  propagation  expedient,  and  an  object  of  importance. 
But  the  irregularities  of  the  language,  especially  in  its  orthography, 
present  great  obstacles  to  its  acquisition  by  foreigners.  To  lessen  the 
diflSculties  of  learning  the  language,  is  very  desirable,  and  an  object 
which  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view  in  all  the  improvements  proposed. 
This  object  is  attempted  by  correcting  a  few  of  the  more  palpable  mis- 
takes in  orthography,  and  bringing  under  uniform  rules  all  words  which 
are  of  like  origin  and  formation.  Rules,  which  all  writers  admit  to  be 
just,  but  which  are  generally  disregarded,  are,  in  my  elementary  books 
and  dictionary,  carried  into  effect,  throughout  the  classes  of  words  which 
they  embrace.  In  other  cases,  rules  of  uniformity  have  been  adopted* 
when  no  weighty  objection  has  operated  to  justify  exceptions. 

These  improvements  will  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  which  per- 
plex learners,  and  obstruct  the  acquisition  and  diflTusion  of  the  language. 

It  is  painful  to  see  with  what  pertinacity  men  cling  to  ancient  customs, 
when  they  acknowledge  them  to  be  useless  and  inconvenient ;  with  what 
zeal  they  apologize  for  error,  when  they  admit  it  to  be  error,  and  when 
it  woula  actually  cost  less  labor  to  learn  what  is  right,  than  to  defend 
what  i9  wrong. 

That  the  language  should  be  reduced  to  a  more  regular  form,  and 
particularly  in  its  orthography,  is  the  desire  of  all  the  lovers  of  science 
and  truth ;  but  experience  proves  that  this  object  cannot  be  effected  imtil 
the  authority  of  men  shall  submit  to  the  authority  of  principles. 

By  researches  into  the  history  and  principles  of  the  language,  I  have 
attempted  to  ascertain  what  is  genuine  English,  and  what  is  error  and 
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corruption ;  and,  by  moderate  reform,  to  rectify  what  is  clearly  wrong, 
and  reduce  to  narrower  limits  the  disorder  which  characterizes  its  ortho- 
graphy and  construction.  I  have  also  attempted  to  purify  the  common 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  from  obsolete  and  ungrammatical  words, 
and  from  such  words  and  phrases  as  would  exclude  from.our  dwellings 
any  other  book  than  the  Bibla  If  no  success  shall  result  from  my 
labors,  it  is  probable  that  na similar  efforts  will  hereafter  be  made;  and 
while  other  improvements  shall  honor  the  enterprise,  increase  the  wealth, 
and  elevate  the  character  of  our  citizens,  while  they  multiply  the  enjoy- 
ments of  societv,  the  lanouagb,  the  instrument  of  all  other  improve- 
ments, will  be  left  disfigured  by  its  deformities,  a  standing  reproach  to 
the  literary  reputation  and  taste  of  the  age. 


THE   SUN. 


*M<MT  glorioufl  oil»!  — thou  wert  a  wonhip  «r« 
The  myttery  of  thy  makinf  was  revealed.' 


Ths  warm  fsprinff  sun  1  throu^  parted  clouds 

It  looks  upon  uie  awakening  earth : 
Spreads  on  the  trees  their  leafy  shrouds, 

And  brings  the  hosts  of  blossoms  forth ; 
Galls  out  the  young  birds'  fiury  mirth, 

Oilds  the  warm  tears  of  passing  showers, 
And  bids  us  quit  the  feverish  heanh, 

To  look  on  troops  of  opening  flowers. 

The  summer  sun !  how  sweet  it  is, 

When  the  last  fragile  spring-wreath  fiuies, 
To  mark  how,  'neam  his  glowine  kiss. 

Flowers  bloonu  of  e'en  more  nowing  shades ! 
Then  will  we  seek  the  forest  glades^ 

And  lie  beneath  their  leafy  dome, 
Until  the  twilight  gloom  pervades, 

And  the  young  moon's  lamp  lights  us  home. 

The  summer  sun  J  at  eventide, 

After  a  day  of  tempest  stir, 
While  the  dark  storm  is  scattered  wide, 

What  golden  smiles  does  he  oon&r ! 
How  rides  he  like  a  conqueror, 

Amid  his  legion  of  bright  clouds  j 
Whiles  like  a  peaceful  messenger, 

The  evening  star  breaks  through  their  crowds  I 

The  autumn  sun!  how  rich  and  bright 

It  falls  upon  the  dving  tree, 
Tinges  the  grape  with  gem-liKe  light, 

And  wakes  the  sound  of  revehv ; 
Laughs  down  upon  the  reaper's  glee^ 

And  ripens  all  the  golden  sheaves, 
As  if  one  feast  of  earth  must  be^ 

Ere  o'er  past  days  the  cold  wmd  grieves. 

The  winter  sun !  how  short  its  stay  — 

What  feeble  light  its  beamings  frnig ! 
Yet  know  we^  when  it  sinks  away. 

It  rises  on  a  land  of  spring ! 
And  thus  to  happier  climes  snail  wing 

T1ie«p»rft<  when  life's  task  is  done, 
And  thus  a  lesson  thou  canst  bring 

To  weary  hearts,  thou  wintry  sun  I  m.  A.  B. 

VOL.  VII.  46 
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THE  FRENCH   MIND   IN  RELATION  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

X 

BY  EST.  CALTm  COLTOIC,  AUTHOR  OF  'FOUR  TEARS  IH  CRBAT  BRITAIIT.* 

It  is  true,  that  the  French  are  generally  infidels;  but  it  is  not 
true,  that  their  infidelity  is  of  the  same  character  as  it  was  half  a 
century  ago,  and  for  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  revolution  of  1789. 
When  Christianity  was  overthrown,  in  company  with  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  it  was  the  result  of  a  disgust  and  deep-rooted  enmity,  imbibed  and 
long-cherished  in  the  strongest  minds,  and  generally  difilused  among  the 
people,  against  what  were  justly  esteemed  to  be  the  arrogance'and  enor- 
mities of  the  Romish  Church.  At  that  time,  infidelity  bore  the  character  of 
hatred,  and  even  of  malice ;  there  was  feeling  and  passion  in  it ;  it  was 
bitter  enough  to  gnash  its  teeth  on  its  prostrate  victims.  '  Down  with 
the  Gialilean !'  was  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  so  effectual  and  great 
has  been  its  work  of  devastation,  that  out  of  a  priesthood,  numbering 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  only  about  forty  thousand  remain  to 
represent  the  Roman  religion  in  France,  and  to  admmister  its  ordinances. 
And  this  residue,  indeed,  if  it  were  pure,  and  in  all  respects  competent, 
might  be  deemed  a  very  tolerable  supply  for  a  population  of  thirty- 
three  millions. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  there  was  some  apology  for  this  bitter 
and  energetic  spirit  of  infidelity ;  that  it  was  naturally  and  justly  pro- 
voked; that  as  mind  awakened,  expanded,  and  asserted  its  right  of 
thinking,  it  should  fall  off  into  such  a  fearful  revulsion  from  the  fiiith, 
which  was  then  required  in  the  prevalent  and  established  forms  of 
Christianity.  Such  was  the  natural  consequences  of  a  religion  so  cor- 
rupt Christianity  haa  paid  dearly  for  its  perversions  and  superstitions, 
and  is  still  working  out  its  atonement  in  the  minds  of  men  over  the 
fiice  of  the  earth.  Of  course  I  speak  of  a  nominal  Christianity,  and 
not  of  its  pure  and  ori^al  forms.  The  latter  are  in  no  wise  responsible 
lor  the  aouses  committed  by  men,  although  they  are  doomed  to  sufier 
on  these  accounts. 

This  work  of  atonement  in  France  has  been  efifectual.  Christianity, 
despised,  hated,  persecuted,  trampled  under  foot,  and  violated  in  every 
form,  has  come  to  be  a  religion  that  is  simply  despised — more  properly, 
perhaps,  a  religion  without  respect —  resting  under  a  contempt  tnat  is 
merely  negative,  and  without  emotion.  It  may  be  characterized  as  an 
infidelity  of  indiference.  The  French  people,  as  a  body — all  who 
think  —  care  nodbing  about  Christianity.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
they  have  any  reason  to  fear  firom  it,  because  it  has  lost  all  political 
influence ;  and  politics  in  Paris  —  and  Paris  is  France  —  are  every 
thing.  Politics  and  philosophy  are  the  religion  of  the  thinking  mind 
of  France.  'Christianity?  eh!'  says  the  Frenchman,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  if  it  happens  to  be  named  in  his  hearing,  and  he  passes  on. 

The  French  mind  is  eminently  philosophical ;  and  any  thing  that  can 
be  proved  to  be  philosophical,  will  secure  its  deference.  Frenchmen, 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  accustomed  for  an  age  to  take  it  for  granted, 
without  examination,  that  there  is  no  philosophy  in  Christianity ;  and 
hence  they  have  no  respect  for  it  It  has  not,  during  this  period,  chal- 
lenged their  attention  by  any  suitable  and  commanding  exhibitions  of 
its  rationale.     It  has  been  alike  banished  from  their  literature,  and 
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excluded  from  their  lecture-rooms*  ait  the  same  time  that  the  writings 
of  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors,  together  with  the  filth  of  mjrriads  of 
more  vulgar  and  equally  debased  spirits,  have  continued  to  poison  and 
corrupt  the  public  mind.  The  difficulty  is,  the  want  of  a  redeeming 
spirit,  or  of  an  adequate  amount  of  such  a  spirit  There  is  no  want  of 
candor  in  the  French  mind,  at  this  period,  even  toward  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  In  my  judgment,  the  French  would  listen  as  candidly  to 
an  able  lecture  on  the  rutunuUe  of  Christianity,  as  to  any  topic  in  phi- 
losophy that  could  be  named.  Their  mind  lies  in  alieyance  to  its 
claims ;  it  only  requires  to  be  properly  and  adequately*  challenged. 
There  is  no  department  of  philosophy  that  opens,  at  this  moment^  in 
those  regions  of  human  intellect,  so  wide  and  hopeful  a  field  —  afield 
where  all  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  man  are  almost  entirely  efiaced  —  as 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  In  religion,  the  French  mind  is  a 
complete  waste — a  desolation.  Yet  there  is  a  deep  soil  there — rich, 
exuberant,  and  open  to  receive  the  seeds  of  pure  Christianity. 

As  a  proof  of  this  favorable  disposition,  I  would  take  leave  to  cite  an 
interesting  statement  of  facts,  which  came  under  my  notice  while  in 
Paris,  in  1833.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  is  well  known, 
have  their  missionary  societies  —  societies  for  the  improvement  of  the 
human  race  by  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  —  not  to  speak  of  the 
higher  object  of  the  salvation  of  souls.  French  infidelity,  in  its  poverty, 
cannot  of  course  act  under  the  high  and  all-commanding  motives  of 
Christianity ;  but  nevertheless,  sympathizing  somewhat  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  actuated  by  the  characteristic  chivalry  of  the  nation,  it 
has  devised  an  institution,  of  an  enlarged  scope,  for  the  benefit  of  man ; 
the  neplus  ultra  of  its  aspirations,  which  might  seem  almost  ridiculous 
to  be  named,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  attempt  at  the  highest 
possible  aim  it  could  attain  unto.  I  refer  to  La  Societe  de  la  Civiliza- 
iiofL  Alas !  what  a  fall  was  that,  for  want  of  the  more  noble  and  the 
all-inspiring  motives  of  Christianity  1  But  yet  it  was  something  — 
it  was  a  pretension ;  it  was  an  ostensible  aim  to  promote  the  ffood  of 
the  human  family,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  irrespective  of  kindred  or 
nation.  So  &r,  well,  however  inefficient  the  materials  of  the  organization. 
Of  course  they  must  do  something  to  demonstrate  the  vitality  of  the 
institution ;  and  I  am  not  informed  whether  they  have  ever  yet  done 
any  more  than  to  hear  lectures  on  the  best  modes  of  promoting  civili« 
zation  in  the  world,  and  publishing  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  and 
of  other  matters  pertinent  to  their  object,  once  or  twice  a  month.  Thus 
much  they  were  doing  in  1833,  and  some  copies  of  the  journal  were 
put  into  my  hand  by  one  of  their  lecturers,  which  are  now  in  my 
possession. 

This  gentleman  explained  to  me  the  character,  object,  and  doings  of 
the  society,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  its  patrons  and  members  were 
respectable  —  that  they  were  accustomed  to  admit  volunteer  lecturers, 
when  approved  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose — that  the 
lectures  were  generally  well  attended — this  accident,  of  course,  depend- 
ing on  the  popularity  of  the  lecturer  —  and  that  the  substance  of  these 
lectures  was  reported  in  the  journal,  as  appears  from  the  numbers  in 
my  possession.  It  also  appears  from  these  copies,  that  when  the  lectu- 
rer nad  closed,  the  audience  were  at  liberty  to  question  him  on  the  spot, 
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to  ask  explanations,  to  arraign  his  doctrine  or  positions,  etc.,  and  that 
the  questions  and  answers  were  also  reported. 

It  was  somewhat  a  marvel  in  Paris,  especially  with  the  members  of 
this  society,  when  a  lecturer  volunteered  to  discuss  before  them  the 
rationale  of  Christianity,  involving  its  merits  and  claims.  They  were 
astonished  at  his  presumption;  but  as  his  respectability  and  talents 
were  satis&ctory  to  the  committee,  and  other  topics  pertinent  to  their 
object  had  become  well  nigh  exhausted,  it  was  resolved  to  hear  what 
this  *  babbler'  might  have  to  say  —  at  least  to  let  him  try,  and  see  if  he 
could  command  an  audience.  Curiosity  was  enough  to  secure  him  an 
audiejice  for  the  first  lecture,  and  an  unusually  full  one.  Feeling  the 
importance  of  the  first  impression,  and  fired  with  Christian  zeal,  he 
made  an  efibrt,  and  it  was  successful.  At  first  he  was  listened  to  with 
attention ;  next  he  was  cheered,  and  cheered  repeatedly ;  and  in  the 
end  was  saluted  with  plaudits.  The  wags,  however,  attempted  to  em- 
barrass him  with  questions.  For  these  he  was  prepared  with  unhesi- 
tating replies,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  applause  and  credit  he  had 
earned  by  the  lecture.  The  announcement  of  the  second  lecture  was 
received  with  cheers,  and  the  audience  retired. 

*  Come,'  said  those  who  were  present  at  the  first  hearing,  addressing 
their  friends,  *  here  is  a  fellow  wno  says  there  is  philosophy  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  really,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  first  lecture,  he  seems  to 
have  some  tact  in  the  proof  Come,  go  and  hear  him.'  The  second 
lecture  was  crowded,  and  they  were  crowded  through  the  course  —  I 
do  not  remember  the  number.  Studied  and  vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  embarrass  the  lecturer  by  questions  at  the  close,  but  he  was  alwa3rs 
triumphant,  as  he  understood  his  ground,  and  his  adversaries  were  ig- 
norant. They  brought  out  the  usual  cant  of  infidelity,  though  in  that 
they  were  not  very  well  skilled  ;  but  of  the  argument  for  Christianity 
they  knew  nothing,  till  they  were  surprised  by  the  brilliancy  ana 
force  of  these  lectures.  They  were  sustained  throughout  with  unequi- 
vocal marks  of  approbation,  and  what  is  most  gratifying  of  all,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  course  was  called  for,  to  Ins  entered  upon  without 
delay,  and  was  even  better  attended  than  the  first,  and  equally  well  sus- 
tained.    Of  the  history  of  this  institution,  since,  I  know  nothing. 

I  think  it  fair  to  take  these  fisicts  —  which  I  received  from  a  credible 
witness,  who  gave  me  several  numbers  of  the  journal  which  reported 
these  lectures  —  as  proof  in  point,  aiid  conclusive  proof,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  position  I  4el  warranted  to  assume  in  regard  to  the  general 
state  of  the  French  mind  toward  Christianity,  viz.,  that  it  lies  in  abey- 
ance to  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  requires  only  a  proper  and 
adequate  instrumentality,  to  call  forth  and  enlist  the  intellectual  and 
moral  energies  of  that  mteresting  and  influential  nation,  in  the  cause 
of  evangelizing  the  world. 

How,  when,  and  where  that  instrumentality  shall  be  raised  up  and 
brought  into  action  in  that  field,  I  caimot  pretend  to  be  wise  enough  to 
determine;  I  only  speak  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  present  and 
actual  state  of  the  French  mind  on  this  momentous  subject  That 
Christianity  has  been  wrecked  there,  is  certain ;  that  the  temper  of  the 
French  people  toward  Christianity  has  been  undergoing  gradual  and 
constant  modifications,  firom  that  time  to  the  present,  till  it  has  arrived 
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at  the  state  of  a  philosophical  indifierence,  and  bonsequently  a  most  en* 
couraging  and  hopeful  state,  I  think  is  equally  certain. 

As  to  the  question  wkere  this  instrumentality  is  to  he  raised  up,  I 
might  say  a  word.  It  must,  for  the  most  part,  he  found  on  French 
territory.  It  is,  I  helieve,  a  settled  principle  of  modem  Christian  mis- 
sions among  heathen,  that  the  heathen  themselves,  after  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  shall  have  been  converted,  must  be  educated  for  the 
ministry  of  Christianity ;  and  that  little  progress  can  be  made  m  the 
great  work  of  convertmg  the  world,  till  the  more  advantageous  and 
indispensable  influence  of  natives  can  be  brought  into  action.  The 
same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  and  to  all  cases  of  the 
kind.  France  must  regenerate  herself  The  kind  and  fraternal  rela* 
tions  of  France  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  may  doub^ 
less  be  made  available  for  the  interchange  of  sympathy,  and  for  mutual 
counsel  among  Christians  of  these  three  several  nations.  The  far- 
ahead  position,  in  this  particular,  of  our  own  country  and  of  England, 
having  never  been  thrown  back  by  such  a  sad  catastrophe,  and  Imving 
been  all  the  while  advancing,  gives  us  and  Christians  of  our  father  land 
a  preeminence  in  the  wisdom  of  experience ;  and  while  English  litera* 
ture  is  replete  and  triumphant  in  its  furniture,  adapted  to  this  end,  the 
literature  of  France  is  almost  as  sterile  as  the  desert,  beside  being 
thoroughly  pervaded  and  highly  charged  with  a  leaven  of  an  oppo» 
site  tendency.  In  mutual  counsel  and  8ym])athy,  much  may  be 
accomplished  —  beyond  that,  little  ;  for  the  pride  of  a  people,  espe- 
cially of  a  civilized  and  highly  cultivated,  and  nominally  Christian 
nation,  may  easily  be  touched  by  the  gratuitous  ofier  of  foreign  aid  for 
their  moral  or  re&fi^ious  benefit.  Advances  of  this  kind  towai^  France, 
from  among  ourselves,  should  be  made  with  great  reserve,  caution,  and 
modesty ;  else  our  influence  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  Imprudent  men, 
on  such  an  errand,  would  do  great  harm.  It  is  known  that  [some  modes 
of  moral  and  religious  reformation  among  ourselves  have  been  put 
forward  with  pretensions  of  superiority  over  those  employed  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  I  have  noticed  with  what  scrutiny  they  have  been  exam- 
med,  and  with  what  jealousy  they  have  been  looked  upon  in  that  quar- 
ter, when  they  have  come  as  if  recommended  by  our  superior  wisdom. 
This  is  natural ;  and  such  facts  are  instructive. 

But  still  one  community  may  be  beneficial  to  another  in  the  use  of 
discreet  and  well  advised  measures ;  and  so  may  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  assist  France  in  recovering  her  moral  position  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Christian  nations.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  understood  that  I  am 
speaking  of  government  transactions ;  but  of  that  intercourse  and  of 
those  offices  l^tween  Christian  and  benevolent  individuals  and  associa- 
tions, concerted  and  maintained  for  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests 
of  society,  which  so  eminently  characterize  the  age. 

This  subject  rises  to  a  momentous  importance,  and  presents  itself  with 
thrilling  interest,  when  the  moral  position  of  France,  in  relation  to  con- 
tinental Europe,  is  taken  into  view.  A  single  glance,  in  this  light,  will 
show,  first,  that  in  the  history  of  the  past,  France,  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  revolutionized  Europe  in  its  social  condition ;  and  next,  that,  in 
all  human  probability,  she  is  destined  to  maintain  a  leading  influence  in 
future.    Clearly,  then,  if  her  morality  cannot  be  re-constructed  and  formed 
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on  the  principles  of  genuine  Christianity,  her  social  sway  can  be  no 
other  than  disastroas. 

I  confess  I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  French  character,  in  many  of 
its  features.  I  like  the  quick  and  lively  susceptibility  of  their  tempera- 
ment ;  but  could  wish  to  see  it  chastened  and  controlled  by  sound  princi- 
ple I  am  pleased  with  their  candor  and  general  frankness ;  hot  an 
mcreased  infusion  of  the  ingredient  of  hearty  benevolence  would  be  an 
obvious  improvement  Their  vivacity  is  certainly  charming ;  but  if  it 
were  attempered  with  a  little  spice  of  sobriety,  it  would  be  more  whole- 
some. Their  manners  are  captivating,  but  lack  the  power  of  winning 
entire  confidence,  because  they  have  the  appearance  of  wanting  a  perfect 
sincerity.  Their  social  feelings  play  around  the  heart,  and  insinuate 
into  fiivor ;  but  then,  like  the  humming  bird,  their  sudden  departure 
and  rapid  flight  toward  other  objects,  leave  the  impression  of  fickleness. 
The  love  and  pursuit  of  philosophy,  in  minds  of  a  higher  order,  ought 
to  make  them  the  first  and  greatest  of  men ;  but  the  many  vices  to  which 
they  are  tempted  and  addicted,  in  their  corrupt  state  of  society,  too  ofUn 
rob  them  of  respect.  They  are  eloquent  in  conversation,  in  the  forum, 
and  in  the  senate ;  but  it  is  more  in  imagination  and  intellect,  than  in  the 
sway  of  moral  virtue.  They  are,  in  short,  a  people  of  high  cultivation 
and  captivating  accomplishments ;  they  have  moral  courage,  and  a  quick 
and  active  determination ;  they  have  au  the  elements  of  the  highest  order 
of  character,  and  of  the  best  state  of  society,  but  one — and  wanting  that, 
they  can  never  be  happy,  and  can  never  exercise  a  good  influence  on  the 
world.  They  want  the  subduing,  the  chastening,  the  controlling  agency 
of  Christian  principle. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  same  spirit  which  overthrew  Catho- 
lic Christianity  in  France,  is  undermining  the  same  religion  through- 
out the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  There  is  no  escaping  this  doom. 
Extremes  beget  each  other.  A  corrupt  Christianity  is  the  parent  and 
the  cradle  of  deism  —  of  atheism.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Church  that  has 
forsaken  God,  lies  coiled  a  serpent  that  was  bom  of  her,  and  is  nour- 
ished by  feeding  upon  her  vitals  —  that  will  come  forth  to  spread  con- 
sternation round  the  world,  and  chase  its  imnatural  parent  out  of  being. 
This  spectacle  is  already  beginning  to  be  developed  in  the  western 
peninsula.  JExxol  and  Vesuvius  are  not  more  pregnant  with  fires  that 
must  have  an  issue,  than  is  the  moral  world  that  lies  at  their  base,  and 
extends  beyond  the  Alps.  But  the  work  will  be  as  much  more  rapid 
than  in  France,  as  the  movements  of  society  in  these  days  are  quici^er 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

Northern  Europe,  on  this  side  of  Russia,  is  full  of  thought,  and 
thoughts  of  freedom.  There  is  no  quenching  the  aspirations  of  high 
and  noble  purpose  that  have  been  kindled  there ;  which  are  nour- 
ished by  its  literature,  and  chanted  in  its  ballads ;  which  the  infimt 
imbibes  from  its  mother's  breast,  and  the  youth  catches  firom  the  whis- 
pers of  his  father's  secret  lessons.  It  is  now  three  centuries  since 
Christianity  broke  its  fetters  there. 

The  religion  of  Russia  is  more  heathenish  than  that  of  Rome,  and 
for  that  reason,  perhaps,  more  easily  purged.  But  Russia,  notwith- 
standing all  she  has  developed,  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  a  terra  incog- 
nUa.    She  has  long  presented  the  aspect  of  an  enormous  polar  bear. 
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tenanting  an  iceberg  of  the  northern  regions,  growling  on  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  threatening  a  descent.  She  is  a  colossal  power,  with 
such  a  strange  mixture  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  that  one  can 
hardly  tell  which  are  the  predominant  elements,  or  what  her  hordes 
might  do,  if  let  forth  upon  the  world. 

Our  hope  for  Europe  is  in  that  high  Providence,  who  '  makes  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  causeth  the  remainder  thereof  to  be 
restrained.' 


THE  HILLS. 
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The  hills  I—  the  *  everlaBting  hills  V 

How  peerlessly  they  rise, 
Like  Earth's  gigantic  sentinels 

Discoursine  in  the  skies. 
Hail  1  Natures  storm-proof  fortresses, 

By  Freedom's  children  trod ; 
Hail  1  ye  invulnerable  walls  — 

The  masonry  of  God  I 

When  the  dismantled  pyramids 

Shall  blend  with  desert  dust 
When  every  temple  '  made  with  hands' 

Is  faithless  to  its  trust, 
Ye  shall  not  stoop  your  Titan  crests  — 

Magnificent  as  jiow ! 
Till  your  almichty  architect 

In  thunder  mds  you  bow  1 

I  love  ye  in  your  quietude, 

When  o'er  a  silent  woiid, 
Mom's  silvery  mists  entwine  your  peaks, 

Like  banners  lightly  furled : 
Nor  less,  when  throned  on  blackest  clouds 

That  round  ye  roll  and  veer. 
The  storm-goa  pours  his  thunder-trump, 

And  hurls  his  lightning  spear ! 

I  love  the  torrents  strong  and  fierce 

That  to  the  plain  ye  ^g. 
Which  gentle  floVrs  drink  at  their  goal, 

And  eagles  at  their  spring. 
And,  when  arrested  in  their  speed 

By  winter's  wand  of  frost. 
The  brilliant  and  fantastic  forms 

In  which  their  waves  are  tossed. 

I  love^  upon  the  breezeless  lake, 

To  see  your  shadows  sleep, 
While  slowly  sails  the  crested  swan 

Above  each  mirror'd  steep : 
I  love  your  shapes  precipitous, 

Bare,  desolate,  and  grand. 
That  stand  ftr  out  in  ocean, 

Like  pilgrims  from  the  land ! 
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Glorious  ye  are,  when  Noon's  fierce  beams 

Your  naked  summits  8mit& 
As  o'er  ye  Day's  great  lamp  nangs  poised 

In  cloudless  chrysolite : 
Glorious,  when  o'er  ye  sunset  douds, 

Like  broidned  curtains  lie — 
Sublime,  when  through  dim  moonlight  looms 

Your  spectral  majesty. 

I  love  your  iron-sinewed  race  — 

Have  shared  their  rugged  fare  — 
The  thresholds  of  whose  eyrie  homes 

Look  out  on  boundless  air  : 
Bold  hunters,  who  from  highest  clefts 

The  wild  goat's  trophies  oring, 
And  crest  their  bonnets  with  the  plumes 

Of  your  aerial  king ! 

I've  seen,  amid  Helvetian  alps, 

'The  Switzer's  darine  leap  — 
Poised  on  his  pole  —  o  er  bridgeless  void% 

A  thousand  toises  deep ; 
While  in  his  keen,  unquaiung  fdance, 

That  challenged  where  it  feU, 
I  saw  the  same  nigh  purpose  beam, 

That  nerved  the  patriot  Tiu. 

I  love  the  mountain  maidens  — 

Their  step's  elastic  spring 
Is  light,  as  if  some  viewless  bird 

Upbuoyed  them  wiUi  its  wing ; 
Theirs  is  the  wild,  unfettered  grace 

That  art  hath  never  spoiled, 
And  theirs  the  healthful  purity 

That  fashion  hath  not  soiled. 

Mountiuns !  I  dwell  not  with  ye  now. 

To  dimb  ye,  and  rejoice  — 
And  round  me  boometh,  as  I  write, 

A  crowded  city's  voice : 
But  oft  in  watches  of  the  ni^t, 

When  sleep  the  turmoil  stills. 
My  spirit  seems  to  walk  abroaa 

Among  ye,  mighty  hills  I 

Then,  my  pulse  boundeth,  as  of  3rore, 

Beneath  your  bracing  air ; 
I  hear  the  swooping  eagle  scream  — 

The  wolf  howl  m>mliis  lair. 
I  see  the  chamois  pinnacled 

As  if  amid  the  skies  — 
To  the  last  crag  I  foUow  him, 

My  carbine  speaks — he  dies  I 

There  is  a  feeling  in  my  soul 

That  claims  ye  as  its  kin  — 
A  majesty  that  diaUenges 

Your  jgrandeur  as  its  twin : 
My  spint  hath  a  portion  in 

Your  brightness  and  your  f^LoouL 
And  on  your  heights  I'd  make  mynome^ 

And  in  your  glens  my  tomb !  j.  b. 
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NUMBEE  r OUE. 


Onb  of  the  results  of  the  newspaper-para^aph  and  magazine-wri- 
ting mania,  which  characterizes  the  universaT-difiusion-of-usefttl-know- 
ledge-age  in  which  we  live,  is,  that  a  modest  man  can  no  longer  remain 
in  private  life.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  we  the  people  of  these 
United  States  are  all  hecoming  public  characters  —  not  alone,  be  it 
understood,  in  our  sovereign  capacity,  as  the  rulers  of  the  land,  but  in 
our  several  and  individual  condition  as  the  people  thereof  Every  other 
man  we  meet  is  a  pamphleteer,  or  a  man  of  letters ;  and  for  the  want  of 
a  better  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his  pen,  his  retiring  and  quiet  neigh- 
bor is  dished  up  for  the  public  palate.  Things  have,  indeed,  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  an  individual  to  step  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  life,  or  lift  his  head  above  the  common  level  of  hu- 
manity. One  cannot  even  eat  potatoes  with  a  knife,  without  attaining 
a  painful  and  unenviable  notoriety.  We  cannot  act  from  impulse,  or 
even  perform  a  good  action,  if  the  thing  is  unusual,  without  Ae  same 
provolcing  exposure. 

A  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day,  rescued  a  boy  from  drowning,  and 
what  was  his  reward?  Why,  they  eulogized  him  in  the  penny  papers, 
and  wrote  and  published  a  doggrel  poem  to  his  praise  !  Unfortunate 
and  injured  manl  Little  did  he  think,  when  he  plunged  in,  and 
snatched  the  miniature  edition  of  humanity  from  the  water,  and 
handed  him  to  his  mother,  that  he  was  doing  an  act  which  would  place 
his  name  in  the  *  Transcript,'  between  a  police  report  and  a  *  shocking 
occurrence ;'  that  he  would  be  immortalized  by  the  *  Herald,'  warmed 
in  the  'Sun,'  reflected  in  the  'Mirror,'  and  that  'The  Star,'  with  its 
pale  and  silver  rays,  would  shed  a  glorious  lustre  around  his  sweetly- 
sounding  cognomen  of —  Jonah  Bangs  1 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  I  was  in  a  state  of  gentle  agitation 
all  day,  from  having  seen  my  name  in  print  among  those  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  who  had  neglected  to  call  at  the  post-office  for  their  letters ;  but 
this  morning,  with  the  most  perfect  nonchalance,  I  read  in  one  of  the 
little  diumais,  while  I  sipped  my  coffee,  an  invitation  from  my  shoe- 
maker, addressed  to  me,  with  my  name  and  additions  at  full  length,  to 
the  purport  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  call  and  pay  him  seven 
shillings  for  soleing  my  boots.  This  I  considered  rather  personal.  Jn- 
deed,  it  seemed  to  me  like  an  imputation  upon  my  character,  inasmuch 
as  my  neighbors  might  be  induced,  from  a  perusal  of  the  missive,  to 
believe  that  I  did  not  pay  my  just  debts.  But  public  commendation 
has  been  quite  as  annoying  to  me  as  public  censure.  A  poor  wonuin 
sometime  since  presented  me  a  begging  petition,  when  I  was  particularly 
engaged.  Not  naving  time  to  reed  it,  and  wishing  to  get  rid  otter,  I 
handed  her  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  told  her  to  be  gone.  What  was 
my  surprise,  a  few  days  afterward,  on  picking  up  a  penny  paper,  to 
find  the  following  article : 

'  LmBAi..  — We  undentand  that  the  unfortunate  Hn.  C — ,  of  Oran^  county, 
who  ha«  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  pecuniary  diatrets^  in  oonaeqoence  of  the 
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death  of  her  churning-dog,  from  a  fractured  limb,  has  been  enabled,  by  the  kind  libe- 
rality of  our  dtizena.  to  purchase  another  dog,  and  resume  her  busineaa.  This  happy 
result  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  the  active  charity  and  humane  exertions 
of — — ,  Esq.,  one  of  our  most  uberai  and  enlightened  citizens.' 


It  was  on  the  morning  of  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the  late  cold 
winter,  that  I  *  fixed'  myself  in  the  ninth  and  last  seat  of  the  sleigh 
bound  to  the  capital  of  the  *  Empire  State.'  As  the  vehicle  moved 
away  from  the  stageoffice,  I  proceeded,  as  is  my  custom  on  entering  a 
new  society,  to  scrutinize  my  fellow-passengers,  and  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  their  characters  and  quality. 

The  first  person  who  attracted  my  attention  was  an  auctioneer,  who 
I  soon  learned  was  going  up  to  see  the  governor,  and  get  his  commis- 
sion renewed.  His  was  a  familiar  fiice,  and  a  well-known  voice. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times,  during  my  hurried  walks  down 
Broadway,  have  I  heard  the  latter,  at  first  fiuntly  in  the  distance,  and 
then  increasing  in  sound,  and  voliune,  and  strength,  as  I  approached  his 
little  shop,  until  at  length,  as  I  reached  it,  the  loud  and  discordant  peal 
would  almost  split  my  ears  ;  and  then  again  as  I  hastened  on,  it  would 
die  away,  gradually  crowing  softer  and  fiunter,  until  it  became  lost  in 
the  other  street  sounoiB.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  character,  and  in  his 
way  had  made  much  noise  in  the  world ;  but  like  a  church-bell  calling 
the  ungodly  to  prayers,  his  was  often  *  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,' 
and  producing  nothing.  Often  when  I  have  heard  his  voice  in  the  dis- 
tance, have  I  been  surprised  at  the  energy  with  which  he  appeared  to 

*cry,*  and  thought  to  myself,  * must  be  doing  a  ^reat  business  to-day.' 

As  I  approached  so  as  to  distinguish  words,  I  could  hear  him  rattle  off: 
*  Going — going — thirty-nine  dollars  bid;  just  a-going  for  thirty-nine, 
forty — forty  —  forty  dollars  bid — just  a  going  for  forty  dollars; 
last  call,  gentlemen  —  last  call  1  Once  —  twice — gone  P  Whack, 
whack  1  would  go  his  hammer,  and  as  I  reached  his  door,  expecting  to 
see  it  crowded  wisih  eager  purchasers,  I  would  find  him  all  alone,  en- 
gaged in  what  he  called  '  crying  together  an  audience.' 

It  was  rather  dangerous  opening  one's  mouth  in  his  shop,  for  at  the 
least  movement  of  me  lips,  he  would  be  sure  to  strike  of  something ; 
and  no  matter  what  sum  was  bid,  the  poor  buyer  would  mvariably  get 
'a  hard  bargain.' 

I  remember  having  once  paused  at  his  store,  just  as  he  had  produced 
to  the  eyes  of  his  admiring  auditory  a  mahogany  work-box,  about  six 
inches  square.  *  Here,  gentlemen,'  he  exclaimed,  *  is  a  lot  of  goods, 
consisting  of  the  personal  ornaments  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  who, 
having  been  lately  reduced  from  the  greatest  opulence  to  extreme  poverty, 
have  been  obliged  to  pledge  them  for  the  trifling  sum  of  one  nundred 
and  sixty  dollars.  Here,'  holding  up  a  paper,  *  is  the  invoice.'  After 
this  peroration,  he  proceeded  to  open  the  box.  The  first  article  he  dis* 
played,  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  splendid  gold  watch  and  chain ;  next 
followed  an  elegant  opera-glass,  then  two  pair  of  ear-rings,  three  breast- 
pins, seven  fioger-rings,  of  various  descriptions,  a  gold  pencil*case,  two 
silk  purses,  a  silver  cigar-tube  and  tooth-pick,  and  other  smaller  matters, 
as  the  auctioneer  himself  expressed  it,  *  too  numerous  to  mention.'  '  Now, 
gentlemen,'  said  he,  *  the  one  that  speaks  first,  shall  have  the  set  for 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.'  Ail  were  silent.  *Who  '11  give  a  hun- 
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dred  ^nd  seventy  ?  What  t  none  ?  A  hundred  and  sixty-five,  then ;  will 
non6'  ffive  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  ?  Take  them,  then,  for  what  they 
were  pledged.'  No  one  seemed  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege. 
Will  none  give  a  hundred  and  sixty?'  asked  the  auctioneer,  with  a  look 
of  extreme  astonishment.  *  Well,  then,  a  hundred  and  fifly-five — a  hun- 
dred and  fifty — a  hundred  and  forty — a  hundred  and  thirty — a  hundred 
and  twenty  — a  hundred  and  ten — a  hundred  — ninety/  in  this  manner 
he  went  down,  diminishing  the  sum  by  ten  dollars,  at  every  call,  until  it 
was  reduced  as  low  as  thirty  dollars.  At  this  moment,  I  opened  my 
mouthto  say  to  a  gentleman  who  stood  near  me  that  I  thought  the  things 
could  not  be  wortn  less  than  that  sum.     No  sooner  did  I  stir  my  lips, 

than   the  functionary  exclaimed,  *  Grone !    Mr. ,  thirty  dollars !'   I 

observed  to  him  that  I  did  not  intend  to  bid  upon  the  property,  but  that 
if  he  was  disposed  to  relinquish  me  the  articles  for  the  sum  named,  I 
should  not  object.  *  Oh,'  was  his  reply, '  we  always  go  upon  honor,  and 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  business,  here.  The  things  were  to  be 
sold  without  reserve,  and  although  we  have  disposed  of  them  for  a  sum 
immenselv  below  their  value,  ^et  as  they  were  struck  ofi*  to  you,  you 
can  take  them.'  I  paid  the  thirty  dollars,  and  placing  the  box,  with  its 
contents^  under  my  arm,  took  it  home.  How  shall  I  describe  my  pur- 
chase  ?  The  watch  which,  in  the  masterly  and  quick-moving  han<u  of 
the  auctioneer,  absolutely  dazzled  the  spectator  with  its  brilliancy,  when 
I  leisurely  examined  it,  I  found  to  be  a  newly-furbished  pinchrbeck 
with '  a  chain  to  correspond.'  The  tortoise-shell  sides  of  the  opera  glass, 
on  closer  scrutiny,  changed  to  horn,  the  golden  ornaments  on  it  to  brass, 
and  the  glasses  in  it  had  once  formed  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  glazier. 
Of  the  breast-pin  and  rings  I  need  not  speak;  but,  after  remarking  thai 
they  did  not  sname  the  company  they  were  in,  will  leave  them,  with  the 
other  articles,  for  the  imagination  of  my  readers  to  'body  forth.' 


BvT  enough  of  the  auctioneer.  There  were  several  other  gentlemen 
in  the  sleigh,  going  up  to  attend  to  the  renewal  of  their  offices,  who,  as 
becomes  office  holders,  were  sleek,  &t,  comfortable,  common-place  men. 
Two  others,  lean,  hungry-looking,  close-mouthed,  and  cautious,  who 
occupied  the  front  seat,  I  took  to  be  office-seekers.  Then  there  was 
another  man  with  little  twinkling,  fiery  eyes,  and  a  Roman  nose,  who 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  '  resources  of  the  cotutry,'  —  abused  the 
canal  commissioners  —  was  opposed  to  the  widening  of  the  Erie  canal, 
and  in  favor  of  something  else — but  what,  exactly,  I  could  not  make 
out  from  his  conversation — who  I  concluded  was  what  they  call  in 
Albany  a  *  lobby  member.* 

One  poor  fellow  in  the  sleigh  very  soon  arrested  my  attention,  and 
excited  my  commisseration,  by  being  without  any  over-coat  He  was 
dressed  in  an  old  green  surtout,  thin  vest,  and  thread-bare  pantaloons. 
His  hands  were  without  gloves,  and  a  little  bundle,  which  he  had  with 
him,  tied  up  in  a  faded  cotton  handkerchief  evidently  contained  the 
whole  of  his  travelling  wardrobe.  The  man  had  what  is  called  a 
*  hard  look,'  and  my  first  impression  viras,  that  he  was  a  person  of  dis- 
sipated habits.  This  opinion,  however,  I  soon  changed,  on  learning 
that  he  had  been  riding  in  the  cold  on  the  two  preceding  days.  He 
was  quiet  and  modest  in  his  deportment,  rarely  joining  in  the  conversa- 
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tion  that  was  continued  in  the  sleigh,  except  when  personally  addressed, 
and  then  speaking  in  a  tone  and  manner  of  great  humility.  When  we 
sat  down  to  our  warm  and  comfortable  break&st,  I  observed  that  he  was 
not  present,  and  when  I  remarked  that  I  thought  it  sinfi^ular  he  had  not 
joined  us,  my  friend  the  auctioneer  observed,  m  a  careless  tone,  that  he 
supposed  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  meal.  As  I  returned  to  the 
bar-room  of  the  tavern,  to  put  on  my  over-coat  and  cloak;  I  saw  the 
absentee  hastily  thrust  the  last  of  a  crust  of  bread  into  his  mouth,  and 
turn  his  back  to  me  while  he  swallowed  it,  and  tied  up  the  bundle  from 
which  it  had  been  taken.  My  sympathy  was  deeply  excited  for  him ; 
and  very  soon  after  we  had  resumed  our  journey,  I  took  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  too  great  warmth,  and  throwing  off  my  cloak,  offered  it  to  him. 
But  he  suspected  my  little  artifice,  and,  with  thanks,  declined  it,  remark- 
ing that  he  was  very  comfortable.  At  dinner  I  was  pained  to  observe 
that  he  was  again  absent  from  the  table,  and  mentally  determined,  if  I 
could  accomplish  it,  to  give  him  a  meaL  As  soon  as  I  had  satisfied  my 
appetite,  I  stepped  to  the  bar,  and  handing  the  landlord  a  dollar,  told 
him  that  half  of  it  was  to  pay  for  my  dinner,  and  the  other  for  that  of 
my  friend.  I  then  walked  to  where  the  poor  fellow  was  warming 
himself  and  told  him,  in  a  careless  under-tone,  that  I  had  been  obliged 
to  pay  the  landlord  double  his  charge  for  my  dinner,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  unable  to  make  change,  and  that  if  he  wished  to  do  me  a 
service,  he  would  go  and  try  to  eat  out  the  extra  half  dollar,  for,  1  laugh- 
ingly added,  it  went  very  much  against  my  feelings  to  pay  publicans 
even  more  than  their  exorbitant  charges.  With  a  look  of  eagerness 
that  belied  the  indifferent  smile  he  tried  to  assume,  he  replied,  that 
although  he  had  not  much  appetite,  and  did  not  intend  to  eat,  he  would, 
if  I  really  wished  it,  try  to  take  care  of  the  remaining  interest  I  had  on 
the  table.  A  few  moments  afterward,  on  gaining  a  glimpse  of  the 
dinner  table,  I  saw  him  regaling  himself  on  the  ample  cheer  that  still 
remained,  with  an  eagerness  and  goitt  that  amply  repaid  me  for  any 
qualms  of  conscience  I  might  have  felt  on  account  of  my  fieilse  repre- 
sentations. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  change  which  takes  place  in  a  stage 
coach  at  night  fall.  Men  who  have  been  sustaining  a  character,  talking 
with  caution,  and  setting  bolt  upright  in  their  seats  during  the  day,  will« 
as  the  shades  of  evening  gather  around  them,  and  &tigue  and  drowsi- 
ness relax  their  frames,  slip  down  into  their  real  and  natural  characters, 
and  become  talkative  and  amusing. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  species  of  affection  for  the  man  asainst 
whose  shoulder  my  own  has  been  rubbed  for  twelve  hours,  and  into 
whose  side  my  elbows  have  been  jammed  times  without  number,  without 
calling  forth  any  expressions  of  impatience,  but  who,  with  exemplary 
forbearance,  receives  my  repeated  a])ologies  with  the  same  *  Oh,  it*s  of  no 
consequence.'  If  the  man  has  any  thing  forbidding  or  repulsive  in  his 
countenance,  the  darkness  hides  it ;  and  when  I  can  only  near  his  gruff 
but  good-natured  voice,  and  laugh  at  his  homely  jests,  I  feel  toward 
him  like  a  brother :  my  own  heart  opens,  my  own  character  is  developed, 
and  we  pass  around  the  joke,  the  laugh,  and  the  song,  as  if  we  had 
known  one  another  (or  years. 

This  change  of  feeling  was  particularly  manifest  in  our  sleiffh*load. 
The  office-seeker  began  freely  to  hazard  opinions  on  the  conoition  of 
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Sarties,  and  the  welfiire  of  the  state ;  the  office-holders  even  expressed 
oubts  about  the  soundness  of  a  particularclauseinthe  governor's  mes- 
sage, while  I,  at  length,  oblivious  as  to  the  mahogany  work-box,  actually 
shook  the  auctioneer  by  the  hand,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  bis  hap- 
piest flights  of  wit,  and  soon  afterward  found  myself  joining  in  the 
chorus  to  one  of  his  songs.     My  poor  friend  without  an  over-coat  finally 
seemed  roused  from  the  conterepiation  of  his  poverty,  by  the  good  feel- 
ing which  prevailed,  and  entered  into  conversation,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  informed  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia  to 
one  of  the  cotton  factories  above  the  Highlands.     He  was  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  and  had  recently  emigrated  to  this  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  obtaining  a  subsistence  in  his  own. 
He  was  a  calico-printer  by  trade,  and  having  learned  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  employment  up  the  river,  he  had  left  Philadelphia 
for  tne  purpose  of  seeking  it.     He  had  expended  his  last  shilling  in 
New- York,  to  make  out  his  stage  &re,  ana  his  only  chance  of  escape 
from  actual  want  was  in  immediate  employment.     I  was  still  engaged 
in  conversation  with  my  new  friend,  when  the  auctioneer,  having  just 
finished  a  story,  called  upon  him  fbr  a  song.     As  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  the  remainder  of  the  party  joined  in  the  call.     At  first,  he 
endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  alleging  his  inability,  from  various  causes, 
to  comply  with  our  request;  but  at  length,  after  having  been  driven 
from  one  excuse  to  another,  by  our  importunities,  until  they  were  all 
exhausted,  he  hesitatingly  and  doubtingly  signified  his  intention  to 
attempt  to  gratify  our  wishes.     In  his  desire,  however,  to  oblige  us,  he 
had  overrated  his  power ;  for  he  had  hardly  proceeded  beyond  the  first 
line  of  the  song  he  selected,  before  his  voice,  at  first  low  and  tremulous 
from  the  combined  effect  of  embarassment  and  cold,  died  entirely  away. 
But  I  had  heard  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  he  could  sing,  and  sing  well, 
had  he  not  been  so  chilled.     Again  I  offered  him  my  cloak,  and  after 
much  difficulty,  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  accept  it.     Afier  he  had 
been  covered  with  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  feel  its  comfortable 
warmth,  I  again  called  upon  him  for  his  song.     He  answered  that  he 
would  attempt  to  sing  one  that  he  had  learned  from  his  mother,  many 
years  ago  —  one  that  was  now  often  in  his  thoughts,  but,  from  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  it,  rarely  on  his  lips.     The  air  and  words  of  it,  he 
added,  came  to  him  in  his  dreams  of  home,  and  in  the  visions  of  the  past, 
which  were  often  hb  only  solace. 

As  his  voice  rose,  soft  and  tremulous,  with  the  opening  line  of  one 
of  those  beautiful  old  Scotch  ballads  which  have  as  yet  escaped  the 
sacrilegious  researches  of  *  old  song'-hunters,  and  modern  musical  in- 
novations, I  was  fearful  that  he  would  again  ftiil,  and  that  we  should  be 
doomed  to  another  disappointment :  but  as  he  proceeded,  he  gained  power. 
His  tones  were  still  tremulous,  but  tremulous  with>  feeling  —  feeling 
that  accorded  well  with  the  air  and  story.  I  hardly  breathea  as  he  went 
on.  Never  did  I  hear  words,  tune,  and  voice,  so  admirably  adapted  to 
each  other.  The  mournful  tenor  of  the  first,  the  simple  sweetness  of  the 
second,  the  melting  sofbiess  of  the  last,  with  the  Scotch  accent  and  deep 
emotion  of  the  singer,  were  all  in  unison.  As  he  continued,  memories 
of  his  early  and  distant  home  appeared  to  crowd  upon  his  mind ;  the 
voice  of  bis  mother  rang  in  his  ear ;  the  fiice  of  his  fiitner  was  present  to 
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him ;  his  young  sisters  threw  their  arms  around  him,  as  in  childhood ; 
and  the  hand  of  his  hrother  was  clasped  in  his.     He  remembered 

'  The  spot  where  he  was  boriL 

The  little  window  where  toe  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn ;' 

and  the  recollection  added  a  thrilling  tenderness  and  pathos  to  tones 
already  remarkable  for  their  plaintive  sweetness.  His  emotions  at 
lenffth  grew  almost  suffocating ;  but  he  exerted  himself  to  proceed,  until, 
with  the  closing  words  of  the  song,  he  yielded  to  them,  and  gave  vent 
to  his  warmed  and  excited  feelings  in  audible  sobs. 


HomeI — home!  O  how  truly  the  old  song  says,  'There's  no 
place  like  home  V  I  had  been  absent  from  mine  but  two  weeks,  and 
yet  on  my  return,  as  I  drew  near  to  it,  I  felt  as  impatient  of  our  slow  pro*> 
gress  over  the  few  miles  that  intervened,  as  if  a  young  wife  vnth  the 
glad  welcome,  the  warm  embrace,  and  the  sweet  kiss  of  love,  awaited 
me.  It  is  true,  my  heart  did  not  beat  with  such  a  prospect  as  this — for 
my  home  contains  no  such  bright  spirit  —  but  yet  there  was 

an  eye  to  mark 


Hy  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  I  came.' 

It  was  the  one  remaining  eye,  situate  in  about  the  middle  of  the  broad, 
dark  countenance  of  Mrs.  Gborgiana  Russell,  my  black  cook,  and  maid- 
of-all-work.  And  then  there  was  John  Russell,  her  respectable  husband, 
tired  with  having  nothing  to  do,  and  nobody  to  take  care  of  for  two  long 
weeks,  standing  with  his  shininff  &ce  and  glistening  white-rimmed  eyes, 
ready  to  take  my  cloak  and  umbrella,  and  marshal  me  into  the  warm 
room  that  he  had,  with  praiseworthy  foresight,  prepared  for  my  recep- 
tion. And  there,  also,  were  the  fur-lined  slippers,  tne  padded  dressing 
gown,  the  ample  easy-chair,  and  anon  the  smoking,  comfortable,  quiel 
supper.  Was  not  such  a  vision  as  this  enough  to  make  a  man,  drawing 
near  the  close  of  a  long  and  weary  ride  of  some  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
impatient  to  reach  the  end?    Verily  it  was. 


*  Thsrb  's  a  poor  woman.  Sir,  below,  in  a  shockin'  condition,' 
John  Russell  to  me,  a  moment  since,  as  he  thrust  his  curly  head  through 
the  half-open  door.  *  She  says  she  ha'  n't  got  no  husband,  and  thai 
her  children  are  in  a  most  suff'rin'  state.'  John  received  the  half  dol- 
lar, and  shut  the  door ;  and  I,  as  I  stooped  down  to  examine  a  little 
fracture  in  my  boot,  thought  to  myself^  '  I  am  a  very  charitable  man.' 
But  I  was  mistaken.  I  am  not  naturally  either  charitable  or  benevo- 
lent I  rarely  give  to  the  poor,  except  to  get  them  out  of  my  way.  I 
have  a  kind  of  mental  rigmarole  about  *  the  '  Alms-House,'  *  John  Tar- 
gee,'  *  Public  Charities,'  *  Orphan  Asylum,'  *  House  of  Refuge,'  and 
so  on,  which  I  apply  as  a  panacea  to  relieve  the  twinges  of  my  con- 
science, when  I  turn  away  from  a  tale  of  distress.  Poor  people  now-a- 
da3fs  do  not  know  how  to  beg.  They  have  no  genius  for  the  business. 
They  will  stop  a  man  in  Broadway,  m  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  then, 
even  if  one  wishes  to  relieve  them,  unless  he  happen  to  have  his  hand 
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in  his  pocket,  and  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  between  his  fingers,  he  will  not ; 
for  before  he  can  take  off  his  gloves,  and  hunt  up  a  shilling,  he  will  have  a 
ring  around  him,  and  his  charity  will  look  like  ostentation.  And  then 
when  they  come  to  your  house  for  alms,  they  almost  invariably  com- 
mence with  that  trite  old  story  about  the  *  late  fire  in  — —  street,'  or 
the  *  dead  husband,  and  six  orphan  children.'  Many  a  time,  when  I 
have  felt  charitably  disposed,  have  my  melting  sympathies  been  chilled, 
and  my  hand  closed,  oy  that  particular  number,  six.  If  the  woman 
had  had  three  children,  or  even  five,  my  bounty  would  have  flowed  ; 
but  that  eternal  six — the  round  half-dozen  —  the  one  for  every  day  in 
the  week  (Sundays  excepted)  —  the  exact  three-quarters  of  the  &mily 
of  John  Rogers,  throwing  out  the  '  one  at  the  breast'  — it  looks  too 
much  ]ike  humbug.  There  is,  also,  the  story  about  the  '  shilling  to  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread,'  —  *  stale,  flat,'  and,  with  me  at  least,  '  unprofitable.' 
The  men-beggars,  especially,  &re  but  poorly  with  me.  When  I  was 
some  yesLis  younger,  I  used  to  give  alms  to  *  revolutionary  soldiers,'  on 
patriotic  principles.  But  finding  that  their  numbers,  with  me,  as  well 
as  at  the  Pension-Oflice,  increased  instead  of  diminishing  with  every 
year,  I  was  forced,  after  having  bestowed  my  charities  on  a  body  of 
them  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  the  entire  continental  army,  to  check 
even  that  stream  of  benevolence.  One  of  the  few  acts  of  charity  I  have 
been  guilty  of,  of  late,  occurred  in  this  wise.  A  professional  brother, 
with  a  most  shabby  exterior,  called  on  me  one  day  when  I  happened  to 
be  entirely  unoccupied,  and  after  having  recounted  to  me  the  unkind 
and  unmerited  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  by  which  he  had  been  reduced  to 
his  present  state  of  extreme  distress,  stated  that  he  had  concluded  to 
apply  to  the  brethren  of  our  joint  profession  for  a  donation  of  fifty  cents 
each,  in  the  hope  that  he  snould  thus  be  enabled  to  start  again  in  life. 
Entering  into  conversation  with  him,  and  finding  him  something  of  a 
humorist,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  out-brag  him  in  poverty.  I  ac- 
cordingly made  a  statement  of  my  affairs  that  would  have  caused  the 
suicide  of  the  author  of  the  late  work  on  '  Public  and  Private  Econo- 
my,' could  he  have  heard  it.  Comparing  the  means  of  supply  with 
the  demand,  I  made  out  a  case  so  infinitely  more  distressing  than  that 
of  my  professional  brother,  that  the  rogue,  clothing  his  countenance 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  heart-felt  sympathy,  and  pretending  to  be 
deeply  touched  with  my  deplorable  condition,  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocKet,  and  drawing  it  from  thence  filled  with  coppers,  sparsely  inter- 
spersed with  silver,  offered  to  share  his  means  with  me !  This  vras 
too  much  for  my  gravity  ;  so,  confessing  that  he  had  fairly  over-reach- 
ed me,  I  gave  him  the  naif  dollar  he  had  solicited,  and  told  him  to  be 
gone.     Ajud  he  went. 


I  AM  less  disposed  to  be  charitable  to  grown  persons  than  to  chil- 
dren, and  particularly  black  children.  Whether  it  is  that  I  have 
alwa^  weighing  upon  my  mind  a  sense  of  the  wretched  and  outcast 
condition  of  their  race,  I  know  not — but  a  very  little  nigger  rarely 
asks  alms  of  me  in  vain. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  a  negro  child  cry.  There  is  something  so  ex- 
tremely pitiful  in  the  lachrymose  &ce  tney  make  up,  on  such  an  occa- 
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mon,  that  I  *  cannot  stand  it'  I  would  rather  go  aronnd  an  entire  Uock, 
than  meet  one  in  the  street.  Their  &ce8  haunt  me  for  days  afterward. 
I  recollect  encountering  a  little  fellow,  at  the  close  of  a  rainy  day,  on  the 
corner  of  Fulton  street  and  Broadway,  crying  most  bitterly.  He  was 
about  four  years  old,  hatless,  shoeless  —  I  had  almost  said  clothesless  — 
but  he  did  have  on  something  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  intended 
ibr  pantaloons ;  and  then  there  was  an  old  rag  under  the  string  that 
croraed  his  shoulder,  and  held  up  the  trowsers,  that  had  evidently  been 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  a  shirt  The  poor  lad  had  lost  his  way ;  and 
as  he  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  street  looking  vacantly  and  despairingly 
aronnd,  his  immense  upper  lip  turned  over  on  his  nose,  and  the  lower 
one  &llen  to  give  vent  to  bis  sobs,  the  tears  like  drops  of  ink  running 
in  streams  down  the  channels  which  they  had  marked  through  the  dirt 
on  each  cheek,  I  was  touched  with  his  desolate  and  forlorn  appearance. 
I  stopped,  tried  for  a  moment  to  comfort  him,  put  a  shilling  in  nis  hand, 
and  hastened  on.  The  money  was  unheedea  by  him ;  and  as  I  turned 
around,  a  moment  afterward,  1  saw  a  white  boy  snatch  it  from  him,  and 
run  off!  I  reached  my  home,  but  the  image  of  the  little  neffro  boy  made 
me  uncomfortable.  After  having  in  vain  attempted  to  shake  off  the  re- 
collection of  him,  I  put  on  my  hat,  took  up  my  umbrella,  and  went  out  to 
look  for  him.  But  ne  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  I  (tender-hearted  crea- 
ture that  I  am  1)  felt  miserable  —  until  afker  tea.  H. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS   DESPOT. 


I  anra  a  miffhty  potentate, 

Yet  tremole  while  I  tang. 
Lest  down  on  my  devotea  nead 

His  fiSry  wrath  I  bring; 
Foij  bv  Saint  Qeorge,  I  say  and  swear 

He  'a  greater  than  a  king ! 

His  sceptre  is  a  mighty  one. 
His  realm  the  worl<r8  wide  span, 

And  with  a  despot's  arrogance 
He  rules  the  race  of  man. 

Hatch  me  this  king,  in  all  the  earth, 
So  please  ye,  if  ye  can. 

A  Proteus  of  a  thousand  shapes, 

Sometimes,  like  Aristotle^ 
He  learnedly  sophisticates, 

Or  rh]rmes,  like  *  Amos  Cottle ; 
And  sometimes^  like  Asmodsusi 

Is  corked  up  m  a  bottle. 

Sometimes  he  rules  by  *  right  divine^' 
While  nations  bend  before  him, 

Till  some  enthusiast  takes  fire, 
And  undertakes  to  *  floor'  hmi  $ 

And  then  he  takes  some  other  form, 
And  9UU  the  fiiols  adore  hinu 

Sometimes  he  boasts  the  sod-like  power 
('T  is  dangerous  to  mooL  it,) 

Of  making  ufe's  pale  flame  re-shoot. 
When  ouiyerinff  in  the  socket; 

And  thus  ne  woneth  on  man's  fears, 
And,  throo^  them,  to  his  pocket 


Oftimes  the  rostrum  he  ascends^ 

A  patriot  in  his  glory. 
And  vows  *  no  party  feelings  sway,' 

And  tells  the  sood  old  story ; 
Until  he  finds  which  profits  most, 

The  pay  of  whig  or  tory. 

Anon  he  takes  a  hero's  guise, 
And  fights  a  nation's  (|uarTel, 

He  dons  nis  helm,  and  girds  his  sword, 
And  mounts  his  noble  sorrel ; 

He  seeks  fame's  wreath,  in  hope  to  find 
Some  giUUng  on  the  laurel 

He  was  the  friend  of  Mahomet, 

Who  ne'er  without  his  bias 
Had  made  the  Eastern  world  behere 

He  was  the  true  Messias} 
He  also  ~  as  't  is  now  beUered — 

A  UUU  helped  Matthias. 

Now^  reader,  should  you  wish  to  learn. 
This  wonder's  name  and  nation, 

About  the  last 't  is  difllcult 
To  give  a  true  relation; 

But  for  the  first.  JRn^  Ombug  m 
The  monarch's  designation. 

Tve  no  credentials  of  bis  birth, 
I'd  print  them  if  I  had  'em : 

But  it  doth  rather  seem  to  me 
His  ma  was  Eden's  madam ; 

For  Satan  he  did  humbug  her. 
And  she  did  humbug  Adam. 
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*Thb  grave!  ~ let  110  break  its  awfiil  spell,  its  dread  dominion.'  —  Dbwbt. 


It  should  be  a  theme  of  general  regret,  that  so  much  apparent  indif* 
ference  and  neglect  are  shown  to  the  repositories  of  the  dead,  in  our 
country.  It  was  not  thus  among  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity, nor  is  it  thus  amon?  some  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Greeks,  the  creatures  of  genius  and  sensibility,  ornamented  the  last 
resting  places  of  their  departed  relatives  and  friends  with  tombs,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  visited  them  frequently  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  veneration  and  respect.  Though  placed  on  the  highways,  and 
unenclosed,  they  were  held  sacred,  and  no  one  presumed  or  dared  to 
violate  the  sanctuaries  of  the  dead.  To  bury  within  the  walls  of  cities, 
was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  laws  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and 
the  Emperor  Constantino  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  custom  of 
interring  in  temples,  churches,  etc.  Nor  would  those  nations  allow  too 
many  bodies  to  be  deposited  in  one  grave,  or  tomb,  from  a  respect  for  the 
dead,  as  well  as  a  regard  for  the  health  of  the  living.  The  Greeks  ho- 
nored their  dead  by  public  festivals,  called  Nemesia^  durins^  whichr  they 
were  wont  to  repair  in  crowds  to  the  burial  place  of  their  deceased  rela- 
tives and  friends,  to  lament  their  loss,  and  dwell  in  sad  remembrance  on 
their  former  virtues.  The  females  tore  out  their  long  hair,  an  orna- 
ment to  which  they  were  strongly  attached,  and  cast  it  upon  the  gravels 
of  their  parents  and  kindred,!  strewed  over  them  garlands  of  the  lily, 
jasmine,  rose,  and  myrtle,  and  perfumed  the  tombs  and  grave  stones 
with  sweet  ointments.     '  Why,'  says  Anacreon, 

*■  Why  do  we  predoos  ointments  shower, 
Noble  wines  why  do  we  pour? 
Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  spread 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead  V 

The  ancient  Greeks  ornamented  their  burial  grounds  with  the  cypress 
and  elm,  and  the  modem  Greeks  and  Armenians,  according  to  M.  Guy, 
do  the  same ;  and  these  ehns,  after  a  long  succession  of  ages,  have 
formed  in  their  cemeteries  the  most  delightful  groves,  through  which  it 
is  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  stroll. 

Andromache  says  to  her  fiither  .^ion : 

*  The  mountfdn  nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adom'd, 
Jove's  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  btttow 
A  barren  riiade,  and  in  his  honor  grow.' 

In  Europe,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  among  the  oriental 

*  Lats  movements  in  some  of  our  principal  cities,  in  relation  to  ornamental  cemete- 
ries, impart  an  added  interest  to  the  subject  of  thejpresent  paper.  The  views  of  the 
writer  are  shared  by  numerous  enlightened  and  influential  minds — singidar  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  mere  utilitarian*  Eim«  KmcKBEBocKSa* 

t  AuTBXFOxs  elles  coimoient  leur  longues  tresses  sor  la  tombe  de  leurs  parens,  ou  de 
leurs  axnis,  et  leur  saciinoient  ainai  Tomanent  dont  efles  €toient  le  plus  jalouses.  O 
vue  d^lideuse  des  tombeaux  de  la  Gr6ce !  —  oombien  de  momens  yai  passes  a  vous 
oontempler.  Mes  penste  erroient  sur  ees  monumens  oomme  les  oiseauz  lun^bres  qui 
voltigent  autour.  Lrr.  i>c  la  Gasca :  M.  Oov. 
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nations  of  the  present  age,  the  elm  has  been  selected  to  ornament  the 
.  repositories  of  tlie  dead,  as  the  most  appropriate  symbol  of  sorrow.  It 
',  is  preferred,  because  it  bears  no  fruit,  and  affords  a  fine  shade ;  and  should, 

with  the  cypress,  be  introduced  into  our  burial  grounds.    The  cypress, 

especially,  tnat 

'  Fidde  ami  dee  morts,  protecteur  de  leor  oendre,' 

should  be  planted,  whererer  it  will  thrive,  in  the  burial  grounds  of 
America.  It  has,  in  every  age,  and  almost  in  every  country,  been  culti- 
vated as  the  symbol  of  mourning.  Every  classical  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  Cyparissus,  the  fii vorite  of  Apollo,  was  transformed  into  this  tree, 
from  the  sorrow  he  indulged,  in  consequence  of  having  accidentally 
killed  a  cherished  stag  of  that  god : 

*  AdoHo  sad.  look'd  on,  and  sighing  cried, 
llien  be  forever  what  thy  prayer  implied ; 
Bemoaned  by  me,  in  others  grief  exdte, 
And  still  preside  at  Qvery  funeral  rite.* 

Among  the  Athenians,  it  was  the  custom  to  collect  the  bodies  of  those 
of  their  countrymen  who  fell  in  battle,  consume  them  on  the  funeral  pile; 
deposite  their  bones  or  ashes  in  cypress  coffins,  and  convey  them  to 
Atneus,  where  they  were  exposed  lor  three  days,  to  give  their  relations 
an  opportunity  to  perform  the  libations  which  affection  and  religion 
required.  These  coffins  were  then  placed  on  cars,  and,  accompanied  by 
a  long  procession,  borne  through  the  city  to  the  Ceramicus,  where  funeral 
games  were  exhibited,  and  an  eulogium  on  the  dead  pronounced  by  an 
orator  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  Ceramicus  was  a  public  cemetery, 
beyond  the  walls  of  Athens,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Thria.  It  was 
embellished  with  ornamental  trees,  and  formed  a  beautiful  promenade 
It  also  contained  the  academy  of  Plato,  with  which  was  connected  a 
gymnasium  and  a  garden,  through  which  flowed  the  waters  of  the 
Cephisus.  Among  the  Turks,  it  is  considered  as  a  religious  duty  to 
plant  trees  around  the  graves  of  their  deceased  relatives  and  friends ; 
and  they  are  particularly  attached  to  the  cypress,  as  a  grave-yard  orna- 
ment, believing  that  the  nature  of  its  growth  indicates  the  condition  of 
the  souls  of  their  departed  friends.  The  burial  ground  of  Scutari,  called 
the  '  City  of  the  Dead,'  is  an  object  of  peculiar  attraction,  as  well  from  its 
lovely  locality,  as  the  forest  of  beautiful  and  majestic  tre^  with  which 
it  is  garnished.  The  mounful  cypress  is,  however,  as  ornamental  to 
lawns  as  to  burial  grounds,  and  it  sets  off  white  stone  or  stuccoed  build- 
ings to  great  advantage.  The  arbor  vits  is  another  funeral  tree  which, 
by  its  sombre  appearance,  gives  a  fine  effect  to  the  scene.  It  is  used 
extensively  in  the  beautiful  burial  groupdsof  P^re  la  Chaise,  near  Paris. 
'  In  a  few  years  more,'  says  Phillips,  .*  this  burial  ground  will  become  a 
mountain  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  a  forest  composed  of  trees  of  life,* 
I  come  now  to  the  sacred  yew;  so  celebrated  by  poets  as  the  gloomy 
ornament  of  cemeteries : 

'  Beneath  those  nicgcd  elms,  that  yew  tree*s  shade. 

Where  heaves  tne  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.' 

This  tree  was  originally  planted  in  church-yards,  because  it  is  an  ever- 
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green,  and  the  symbol  of  immortality.  The  dark  foliage,  lon^  duration, 
and  out-spreading  branches  of  the  yew,  render  it  a  fit  companion  for  the 
mouldering  dead,  and  give  solemnity  to  grave-yard  scenery : 

'  Cheerl6B8  and  unsocial  plant,  that  loves  to  dwell 
Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  wonns. 
Where  light-heelM  ehosts  and  visionary  shades^ 
Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon,  as  fame  reports, 
Embodied  thick,  performed  their  mystic  rounds: 
No  other  merriment,  dull  tree,  is  thme.' 

These  trees  attain  to  great  size  in  EIngland.  In  (he  church-3rard  at 
Aberystwith,  there  are  eleven  yew  trees,  the  largest  of  which  is  twenty- 
four  feet  round,  and  in  Fontingal  church-yard,  in  Scotland,  there  was 
one  which  measured  fifty-six  feet  in  circumference.  The  people  of  that 
country  held  it  sacred,  and  were  accustomed  to  carry  its  branches  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  graves  of  their  friends  and  kindred,  and  deposit 
them  under  their  bodies  The  *  funeral  yew,*  where  it  will  grow, 
should  be  employed  to  decorate  American  burial  grounds ;  it  would  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  by  throwing  its  dark  shadows  over  the  last 
resting  places  of  mortality.  But  the  finest  grave-yard  ornament,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  lieautiiul  emblem  of  afiection  and  tenderness,  is 
the  rose.  This  shrub  was  early  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  frequently  made  it  their  dying  request  that  roses  should 
be  yearly  planted  and  strewed  upon  their  graves : 

*  Et  tenera  poneret  ossa  rosa.* 

They  conceived  that  this  custom  had  a  power  over  the  dead.  Ana- 
creon  declares  that  it 

*  Preserves  the  cold  inhum^  clay. 
And  marks  the  vesti^  of  decay  :' 

and  Propertius  speaks  of  the  custom  of  burying  amon^  roses.  The 
Turks  sculpture  a  rose  on  the  tombs  of  all  unmarried  ladies,  and  in 
Poland,  the  coffins  of  children  are  covered  with  these  beautiful  flowers, 
la  the  burial  ground  of  P^re  la  Chaise,  near  Paris,  they  have  re- 
newed this  fine  old  custom,  which,  as  it  tends  to  strip  death  and  the 
grave  of  some  of  their  gloom  and  terror,  should  be  imitated  by  every 
nation.  How  delightful  to  behold  filial  afiection  thus  employed  in 
decorating  and  beautifying  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  a  tender  parent 
repose  1  IIow  pleasing  to  think,  that  even  here  we  shall  not  be  wholly 
forgotten  —  that  our  memory  will  be  cherished  by  those  who  once  loved 
us,  and  that  the  spot  where  we  rest  will  be  sometimes  bedewed  by  the 
tear  of  sorrowing  love,  and  decorated  by  the  hand  of  tenderness  —  that 
flowers  will  fringe  the  pathways  leading  to  our  lowly  resting  place,  and 
their  fragrance,  mingled  with  the  holiest  aspirations,  ascend  toward  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal.  *  I  would,'  says  an  eloquent  writer,  speaking  of 
burial-grounds,  *  render  such  scenes  more  alluring,  more  fiimiliar,  and 
imposing,  by  the  aid  of  rural  embellishments.  The  skill  and  taste  of 
the  architect  should  be  exerted  in  the  construction  of  the  requisite  de- 
partments and  avenues  ;  and  appropriate  trees  and  plants  should  deco- 
rate its  borders :  the  weeping  willow,  waving  its  graceful  drapery  over 
the  monumental  marble,  and  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  cypress,  should 
shade  it,  and  the  undying  daisy  should  mingle  its  bright  and  glowing 
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tints  with  the  native  laurels  of  our  forests.  It  is  there  I  should  desire 
to  see  the  taste  of  the  florist  manifested  in  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  that  in  their  budding,  and  bloom, 
and  decay,  they  should  be  the  silent  but  expressive  teachers  of  mo- 
rality, and  remind  us  that  although,  like  the  flowers  of  autumn,  the 
race  of  man  is  &ding  from  ofl*the  earth,  yet  like  them  his  root  will  not 
perish  in  the  ground,  but  will  rise  again  in  a  renewed  existence,  to 
shed  the  sweet  influence  of  a  useful  life,  in  gardens  of  unfading  beauty.'* 
In  the  general  charge  of  indifference  and  neglect  shown  to  the  reposi- 
tories of  our  dead,  the  writer  would  not  include  the  people  of  Boston. 
The  beautiful  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn  reflects  honor  upon  their 
sensibility  and  taste.  This  burial  ground  is  judiciously  and  beautifully 
located.  Nature  has  done  much  for  it,  and  art  has,  so  £iir,  not  been 
backward  in  contributing  to  its  embellishment  It  g^ves  every  promise 
to  rival,  in  a  few  years,  even  P^re  la  Chaise.  As  this  celebrated  burial 
ground  furnishes  a  fine  model  for  similar  establishments,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfect  paper  with  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  it,  from  the  graphic  pen  of  Pnillips.  *  It  is  impossible,'  says  he, 
*to  visit  this  vast  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  where  the  rose  and  the  cypress 
encircle  each  tomb,  and  the  arbor  vitse  and  eglantine  shade  the  marble 
obelisk,  without  feeling  a  solemn  yet  sweet  and  soothing  emotion  steal 
over  the  senses,  as  we  wander  over  this  variegated  scene  of  hill  and 
dale,  columns  and  temples  interspersed  with  luxuriant  flowering  shrubs, 
and  fragrant  herbs,  that  seem  to  defy  the  most  pro&ne  hand  to  pluck 
them.  We  ascended  a  height,  where  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
grave  covered  with  fresh  moss,  and  thickly  strown  with  the  most  odo- 
rous white  flowers,  such  as  the  orange  blossoms,  jasmine,  myrtle, 
and  white  rose.  At  each  comer  stood  white  porcelain  vases,  filled 
with  similar  flowers,  all  of  pure  white  ;  the  whole  was  covered  with  a 
fence  of  wire-work,  and  the  monument  was  without  a  name,  and  had 
only  this  simple  and  pathetic  inscription  : 

*  Fille  ch6rie !  —  avec  toi  mes  beaux  jours  sont  passes.* 

We  were  told  that  the  afflicted  parent  still  continued  to  indulge  in  the 
sad  duty  of  replenishing  the  grave  with  fresh  flowers,  at  the  earliest 
opening  of  the  gates  of  this  melancholy  garden  of  graves.'  g.  w. 

WmMMgtom,  Fetnuay,  1836. 


PEACE. 

Sn  where  she  stoops  from  yonder  snowy  cloud, 
Bich  sunlight  streaminff  from  her  waving  wings ; 
Hark  to  the  peans  of  tne  leaping  crowd 
Who  throng  to  grasp  the  priceless  gifts  she  brings ! 
Where'er  she  sets  her  foot,  fresh  veniure  springs ; 
Scarce  wins  the  reaper  through  the  bending  grain, 
Thick  to  the  vine  the  cluster^  fruitage  clings, 
Glad  ilines  the  peasant  to  the  groaning  warn, 
And  to  the  lip  of  love  the  bright  smile  comes  again. 


*  Addre«  btlbre  th«  MaaaaeknMtti  Horticultonl  Society :  by  Z.  Cook. 
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Row  bleatedly  it  steals  my  lattice  through  ! 

From  the '  sweet  South*  it  comes,  where  Summer  weaves 
Eternal  garlands.    Laugh,  ye  waters  blue  — 

Reioicmg  burst,  ye  bud-imprisoned  leaves  ! 
Ye  blossoms —  Nature's  censers  —  ope  and  fling 
Your  incense  forth,  on  the  first  bre'atn  of  Spring ! 

II. 

Sweet  wooer  of  the  flowers !  —  thy  kiss  of  balm 
Shall  wake  them,  blushing,  to  the  shower  and  beam : 

Through  wood  and  vale  thou  wendest  like  a  charm, 
Mantling  each  slope,  and  fringinf  every  stream : 

O'er  quickened  pastures  bound  tbefrolick  herd, 

And  all  things  hving  seem  with  raptors  stirred. 

III. 

Nature's  elixir !  —  the  exulting  earth. 
Drinking  thy  freshness,  is  no  longer  sere, 

And,  in  the  glory  of  its  vernal  birth, 
Seems  but  c6eval  with  the  opening  year : 

Who  could  believe  six  thousand  years  had  flown, 

Since  Spring's  first  garland  in  her  lap  was  thrown  1 

IT. 

Welcome  —  most  welcome !    Now  no  longer  creeps 
The  half-chilled  blood  reluctant  through  each  vein, 

But  with  wild  glee  my  wakened  heart  upleaps, 
As  springs  the  troutlet  to  the  summer  rain : 

And  forth  my  spirit  sends  its  greeting  lay. 

As  Memnon  s  harp  its  tones  at  blush  of  oay. 


A  world  of  wings  is  bursting  from  the  brak& 
And  twinkling,  darting,  soanng  through  the  air  : 

Love's  dimples  drclins  m  the  silver  lake^ 
Tell  that  thy  pinion  light  is  dallying  there : 

While  a  soft  mm  of  warm  and  dreamy  haze*^ 

Half  beams^  half  mist — o'er  dell  ana  mountain  plays. 

▼1. 

Sweet  courier  of  May  I  —  sent  forth  to  dress 
With  leaves  the  bowers  she  soon  shall  bsaatify, 

E'en  as  man's  spirit  o'er  life's  wilderness 
Sends  Hope  to  vivify  futurity  : 

I  would  that  like  thee  /  the  world  might  rove, 

RnkinHling  all  things  into  life  and  love ! 

▼IL 

Our  least  sensations  are  a  mystery. 
Feeding  that  mightier  mystery  —  the  mind ! 

In  fancy,  now,  a  far-off  shore  I  see  : 
There  seems  a  fraerance  on  thv  wings,  sweet  wind, 

Like  the  young  violer  s,  when  its  leaves  expand 

In  the  green  valleys  of  my  native  land  I 

wuu 

And  lo !  uprise,  of  that  sweet  odor  borxi^ 
My  cottage-home,  and  its  far-shadowing  trees — 

The  leaping  rivulet,  the  daisied  lawn. 
And  Gowslip'd  meadow — beautiful  are  these! 

And  though  they  be  but  phantoms  of  the  mind, 

I  thank  thee  for  their  presence^  gentle  wind. 
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HALINA   RADZIVIL :  OR,  THE  BATTLE  OF  WARSAW. 

A    TALI    OF  POLAKD. 


■T  rftorsniMi  basbbe:  authob  or  'folpit  BLoqvBMCB,*  *DowiirAu.  op  NATiom,'  btc. 


On  the  evening  which  preceded  the  memorahle  revolution  of  Warsaw 
in  1830,  two  Poles  in  military  apparel  proceeded,  in  deep  conversation, 
along  the  winding  hanks  of  the  Vistula. 

The  costume  of  the  elder,  consisting  of  the  caftan,  girdle,  sabre,  and 
yellow  boots,  betokened  him  to  be  of  noble  lineage.  His  attendant,  a 
youlh  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  wore  the  insignia  of  the  military 
academy  in  Warsaw. 

*  Sire,'  exclaimed  the  younger,  as  he  gracefully  threw  back  the  dark 
flowing  ringlets  which  shaded  his  manly  forehead,  and  fixed  his  beaming 
eyes  on  the  face  of  his  companion,  '  we  are  now  without  the  walls  of  the 
Kraga:  gold  has  purchased  for  me  this  interview  with  my  noble 
&ther ;  perhaps,*  added  he,  as  a  dark  expression  of  melancholy  over- 
spread his  youthful  countenance,  '  perhaps  the  last' 

*  Does  the  duke,  then,'  said  the  elder,  *  seek  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Plater  %    He  shall  yet  know* 

*Speak  softlyl'  said  theyoungman ;  the  very  winds  of  Poland  are  traitors 
to  liberty.  The  tyrant  seeks  the  ruin  of  more  houses  than  oura  Twelve 
noble  scions  are  doomed,  to-morrow,  to  the  dungeons  of  Warsaw.  But,' 
continued  he,  as  his  flashing  eye  expressed  the  daring  energies  of  his  mind, 

*  the  cup  is  full  —  the  consummation  has  come.  Ere  yon  orb  re-illumes 
the  banKS  of  our  ancient  river,  the  Russian  tyrant  must  flee,  or  perish ! 
Two  hundred  youths  of  Poland,  like  myself)  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of 
their  country's  wrongs  to  assert  her  freedom,  or  swell  the  hecatombs 
which  the  monster's  vengeance  has  already  lighted. 

'  Noble  but  ill-feted  project  1'  exclaimed  the  elder  Plater :  *  what  chance 
for  freedom  has  Poland,  before  the  power  of  the  Russian  autocrat  ? 
Abandon  the  enterprise,  my  son  —  it  is  useless.  The  iron  bonds  will 
be  more  strongly  riveted.  Failure  will  erase  the  name  of  Poland  from 
the  page  of  future  history,  and  fill  the  mines  of  Siberia  with  the  best  and 
bravest  of  her  sons.' 

*  Father,'  replied  Casimir  Plater,  '  U  vaui  mienx,  mourner  avee  hon- 
neur  que  de  se  rendre :'  forty  thousand  Poles  will  assemble  round  our 
standard :  *  Deo  adiuvante  non  iimendum  P  shall  be  our  motto.  The 
free  in  Europe  will  awake  from  their  lethargy,  and  fly  to  our  succor. 
The  die  is  cast  —  we  have  passed  the  Rubicon  —  retreat  is  impossible, 
and  triumph — glory  I' 

*  But,  Sire,'  continued  young  Plater,  •  I  tremble  for  the  house  of  Radzi- 
vil,  when  the  torch  of  liberty  is  lighted.  Halina  Radzivil  must  not 
&11  into  the  monster's  power.  Speed  to  the  Prince ;  warn  him  to  place 
her  beyond  the  Polish  frontiers ;  I  will  see  her  to-morrow.  I  see  my 
guards  are  approaching.  Adieu,  best  of  Others  1  Arm  yourself  for  the 
events  of  the  morrow :  the  name  of  Plater  shall  not  be  dishonored  by 
your  son.' 

Two  gens  d'armes,  clad  in  the  Russian  police  dress,  now  approached. 

*  Your  time  has  expired,  young  man,'  saia  they.  *  I  am  reaay,'  replied 
Casimir,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  his  parent,  and  departed  for  the 
state  dungeon  of  the  capitol. 
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The  feelings  which  agitated  the  bosoms  of  the  patriotic  Poles  were 
not  unknown  at  the  palace  of  Bel^eder.  Spies  had  been  placed  in  the 
mansion  of  every  noble  &mily,  and  the  royal  agent  of  the  autocrat 
was  aware  that  some  great  movement  was  about  to  take  place ;  but  fc»r 
was  not  an  element  in  Constantino's  character,  and  he  trusted  that  by 
striking  a  decisive  blow  at  some  of  the  most  exalted  in  Warsaw,  the 
spark  of  freedom  would  be  extinguished  before  it  could  burst  into  a 
flame.  In  the  morning  succeeding  the  interview  between  Count  Plater 
and  his  son,  Warsaw  wore  the  appearance  of  a  military  camp.  The 
drums  beat  to  arms.  A  military  commission  was  opened^  at  the  head  of 
which  Constantino  had  placed — himself 

At  ten  o'clock,  a  military  escort  proceeded  to  the  state-prison,  and 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duke,  the  military  students,  con- 
fined on  a  charge  of  treason.  They  were  immediately  surrendered. 
A  few  moments  brought  them  before  the  tribunal  of  the  tyrant. 

Plater,  with  a  firm  step  and  dignified  air,  first  ascended  the  platform, 
before  his  judges.  Witii  a  contemptuous  expression  of  countenance, 
he  ffazed  around  on  this  mockery  of  justice,  as  the  chief  commissioner 
exclaimed,  '  I  denounce  Casimir  Plater  a  traitor  to  his  emperor  and 
his  country !' 

*  Poland  has  no  traitor  among  her  free-bom  nobles,'  replied  the  un- 
daunted youth.  *•  Behold  thy  companions,'  continued  the  commissioner, 
pointing  toward  the  military  students  who  had  assembled  in  the  hall  of 
the  tribunal,  'they  shall  testify  against  thee.' 

The  bosom  of  the  young  soldier  heaved  with  indignation  :  he  ex- 
changed a  glance  with  his  comrades ;  it  was  enough.  Then,  casting 
a  look  of  disdain  on  his  oppressors,  he  replied :  *  No  Pole  ever  commit- 
ted dishonor.' 

*  Thou  hast  been  sworn  against,  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,'  muttered 
the  Duke. 

'  Show  me  my  accuser,'  retorted  the  youth. 

'  The  mines  of  Siberia  are  not  yet  filled,'  continued  Constantino  ;  a 
descendant  of  the  noble  house  of  Plater  would  grace  the  earth-wrought 
dungeons  of  Tobolsk.' 

'  Prince,'  replied  Casimir,  *  there  is  a  point  at  which  resistance  be- 
comes a  virtue,  and  silence  a  crime.  Posterity  will  demand  at  your 
hands  a  retribution  for  the  wrongs  of  Poland.  History  will  record 
this  military  tribunal,  where  power  usurps  the  seat  of  judgment,  and 
vengeance  the  throne  of  mercy  —  from  which  the  accuser  is  banished, 
and  the  accused  condemned.  The  future  assertors  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tions and  of  men  will  re-echo  from  Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburgh  this 
tmholy  mockery  of  the  great  attributes  of  justice  in  the  court  of  kings. 
They  will  record  their  verdict  against  the  &ith  of  princes,  on  the  rums 
of  Poland's  freedom,  in  characters  of  blood.' 

'Could  I  alone,'  continued  Casimir,  'be  ofiered  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  between  Poland  and  her  wroncfs — could  the  yawning  gul6 
of  your  northern  capital  receive  me  as  tne  last  of  their  Polish  victims, 
I  would,  like  another  Curtius,  plunge  into  the  lake,  and  save  my 
country.  But  the  descendant  of  the  house  of  Plater  is  a  fraction  in  the 
vast  unit  of  destruction.  Where  is  the  ancient  house  in  Warsaw,  that 
mourns  not  some  inmate  whose  groans  reverberate  through  your  Sibe- 
rian dungeons,  until  the  genius  of  misery  shrieks  afirighted  at  the  sound? 
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the  youth  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  who  enters  to-day,  and  he 
whose  head  has  grown  hoary  in  your  subterranean  prisons,  as  the 
eternal  snows  which  cover  their  unhallowed  summits !' 

*  Let  the  youthful  hero  be  shorn  of  his  hair,  scourged,  and  sent  off 
for  Siberia,'  said  Coostantine,  as  Plater  concluded  his  address ;  '  away 
with  him,  my  guards  1' 

At  this  moment  a  Polish  lady,  elegantly  attired  in  a  garb  of  deep 
mourning,  rushed  through  the  crowd,  and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  Duke,  in  the  hall  of  the  tribunal.  It  was  Lodoiska,  the  mother  of 
Casimir  Plater.  The  council  stood  in  mute  astonishment,  until  Con- 
stantino exclaimed :  *  Who  thus  presumes  to  obtrude  herself  in  the 
courts  of  Warsaw  V 

*  I,  the  mother  of  the  youth  thou  hast  but  now  doomed  to  slavery,' 
replied  Lodoiska.  *  Great  Duke,  the  noblest  element  of  greatness  is 
mercy  ;  the  greatest  exercise  of  power  —  forgiveness.  Let  a  daugh- 
ter of  unhappy  Poland  plead  before  you  in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  but 
noble  son !' 

*  My  guards,  remove  this  maniac  from  the  hall,'  exclaimed  the  tyrant; 
a  woman's  tears  cannot  wash  out  the  blackness  of  guilt,  or  obstruct  the 
infliction  of  its  penalties.' 

*  Thou  hast  truly  spoken,  tyrant,'  replied  Lodoiska :  '  a  woman's  tears 
cannot  wash  out  the  stains  of  guilt ;  an  angePs  could  not  cleanse  the 
foul  pollution  of  thina  Humanity  instinctively  shrinks  at  thy  presence ; 
the  flowers  wither  at  thy  approach ;  nature  recoils  in  horror,  as  thy 
sanguinary  hand  pollutes  her  ahars,  or  thy  blood-tracked  footsteps  deso- 
late her  plains.' 

'  Lodoiska  becomes  eloquent,'  replied  Constantine,  scornfully. 

*  Hear  me,  thou  descendant  of  the  Czars,'  resumed  the  wretched 
mother :  *  the  blood  thou  hast  wantonly  shed  has  ascended  to  heaven ; 
it  waits  thy  coming,  at  the  rreat  tribunal.  On  earth,  too,  thou  shalt 
have  thy  tnals.  Yon  sun,  which  now  careers  through  a  cloudless  sky, 
shall  not  decline  while  thy  feet  tread  the  halls  of  Belveder ;  the  ram- 
parts around  thy  castellated  mansion  shall  be  torn  from  their  foundation, 
and  the  lofly  turrets  of  thy  palace  graced  with  the  flag  of  renovated 
Poland,  before  another  morning  dawns  on  the  city  thou  hast  sacked  and 
desolated.' 

*  Ha  1  sayest  thou  so,  proud  woman?'  thundered  Constantine,  as  his 
lips  quivered  under  the  mingled  emotions  of  shame  and  raee.  '  Thy 
evening  vespers  shall  be  chanted  in  the  recesses  of  the  citadel.  Slaves, 
manacle  this  prophetess  of  evil,  and  convey  her  to  the  northern  wing 
of  the  citadel.' 

*'  Lodoiska  and  Poland !'  shouted  a  thousand  voices,  as  the  mother  of 
Casimir  approached  the  doors  of  the  military  hall,  guarded  and  chained. 
*  A  rescue  1  —  strike  down  the  guard  I  —  a  rescue  for  the  mother  of 
Poland  1'  The  guards  in  vain  attempted  to  execute  their  commission. 
They  were  instantly  overpowered,  and  Lodoiska  conducted  to  the  head 
quarters  of  her  son. 

The  shout  which  preceded  the  liberation  of  Lodoiska,  struck  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  ear  of  Constantine.  The  tyrant  trembled.  '  Sum- 
mon the  Russian  regiment !'  said  he  :  '  To  the  mansion  of  Radzivil ! 
Convey  its  inmates  to  the  palace.' 

Obedient  to  the  orders  of  the  Duke,  the  Russian  cavalry,  headed  by 
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Col.  Kreutz,  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  Prince  RadziviH.  In  a  moment 
the  massive  doors  were  burst  open,  and  the  lovely  Halina,  supported 
by  two  of  the  autocrat's  goaras,  was  hurried  onward  in  the  direction 
of  Belveder  palace. 

Ere  the  escort  had  reached  the  bridge  of  Sobieski,  Plater  and  his 
determined  band  were  there. 

*■  Liberate  your  captive  1'  shouted  Casimir,  in  a  voice  that  echoed 
along  the  shores  of  the  Vistula. 

*  Who  thus  opposes  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Duke?'  said  Kreutz, 
advancing  to  the  head  of  his  guards. 

'  I,  Casimir  Plater/  re-echoed  his  opponent ;  '  the  sacrifice  is  too 
great,  the  victims  too  noble,  for  Russian  butchery.' 

'Rash  youth  1  thy  blood  be  upon  thy  head!'  cried  Kreutz,' waving 
his  sword  over  the  head  of  Plater.  With  the  velocity  of  lightning, 
Casimir  unsheathed  his  weapon.  A  tremendous  blow  leveled  at  the 
young  Polander  was  as  dexterously  parried.  He  advanced,  made  a 
thrust,  and  buried  his  sword  in  the  bosom  of  the  Russian  commander. 

*  For  thy  blood,  soldier  of  the  autocrat,  I  shall  not  be  answerable  at 
the  final  appeal/  said  Casimir,  as  he  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  bloody 
corpse.  The  Poles,  animated  by  the  chivalry  of  their  leader,  pierced 
the  ranks  of  the  Russians,  and  drove  them  from  their  position.  But 
Halina  Radzivil  had,  during  the  contest,  been  conveyed  to  the  palace 
of  Constantine,  and  was  now  in  the  presence  of  the  tyrant. 

'  Daughter  of  Radzivil,'  said  he,  *  it  is  in  thy  power  to  quell  the 
rebellion  in  which  thy  countrymen  are  engaged' 

*  Dost  thou,  brother  of  the  autocrat,  claim  protection  at  the  hands  of 
a  captive  thou  hast  ensnared  ?'  replied  Halina  —  *  a  weak,  unprotected 
womah,  whom  thy  rude  soldiery  have  forced  from  the  ancient  abode  of 
her  fathers  to  a  royal  prison  V 

'  Woman,'  retorted  the  Duke, '  thou  art  in  my  power ;  thy  father  and 
brother,  in  chains,  are  in  the  western  wing  of  the  palace :  before  day 
declines,  their  heads  shall  grace  yon  ramparts,  should  the  son  of  Plater, 
thy  lover,  continue  the  contest.  He  is  now  before  the  moat  which  sur- 
rounds the  outer  gate  Thou  hast  but  to  command,  and  he  withdraws 
his  force.  Reflect  —  and  refuse,  if  thy  courage  permits.  The  forfeit 
is  the  extinction  of  the  race  and  name  of  the  house  of  Radzivil.' 

*  An  inhuman,  an  awful,  but  a  willing  sacrifice,'  cried  the  heroic  girl, 
'to  thee,  my  beloved  Poland  1'  as  she  gazed,  unappalled,  on  the  features 
of  her  royal  jailer. 

*  Thou  refusest,  then,  maid  of  Warsaw  V  said  Constantine. 

'  I  scorn  the  bribe,  great  as  it  is,  fi)r  which  I  am  required  to  crush 
the  rising  liberties  of  my  country,'  she  replied,  *  Halina  Radzivil 
stands  berore  the  tribunal  of  nations.  On  her  decision  may  rest  the 
fiue  of  unborn  millions.  The  separation  of  the  soul  firom  the  clay 
which  it  animates,  is  a  trifle  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race.  I  know  thy  power ;  inflict  what  tortuitt 
thou  canst ;  the  frail  tenement  may  sink  beneath  their  execution,  but 
the  immortal  inhabitant  is  beyond  thy  oppression.  It  shall  meet  thee 
at  the  bar  of  omnipotence !' 

*  I  have  then  commanded  in  vain,'  said  Constantine,  as  the  ashy 
paleness  of  death  for  a  moment  overspread  his  countenance.     '  Proud 
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woman,'  said  he, '  thou  shalt  die,  and  that  hefore  yon  sun  reaches  his 
meridian.' 

*  Be  it  so,  if  Poland  requires  the  sacrifice,'  said  the  unbending  daugh- 
ter of  Radzivil — be  it  so ;  but  I  &11  not  unreyenffed.' 

A  loud  shout,  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the  draw^brid^e,  an- 
nounced to  the  tyrant  that  the  outer  gates  of  the  palace  had  yielded  to 
the  force  of  Casimir's  assault.  He  proceeded  to  the  eastern  wing  of 
the  palace  :  a  youth,  bearing  the  ancient  flag  of  Poland,  preceded  by 
a  herald,  demanded  a  parley. 

*  Do  the  rebels  submit  ?'  asked  Constantine,  as  the  youth  approached. 
'  Liberty,  not  submission,  is  the  watchword  of  renovated  Poland,'  xe- 

plied  the  young  warrior :  '  we  come  to  require  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  house  of  Radzivil,'  continued  he,  or  to  warn  thee,  in  case 
of  refusal,  that  ere  the  dial's  shadow  points  to  another  hour,  thou  shall 
behold  the  palace  of  Belveder  in  ruins.' 

*  Rather  demand  the  headless  trunks  of  that  noble  house,'  scornfully 
replied  Constantino.  *  Sentinel,  conduct  the  soldier  of  Poland  to  the 
eastern  wing  of  Belveder.  Let  him  learn  from  the  lips  of  Halina 
the  recklessness  of  his  attempt — the  certainty  of  its  consequences.' 

The  youth  followed  his  guide  through  a  winding  staircase  and  dark- 
ened passages,  to  the  chamber  of  Hsdina  :  the  door  was  opened,  and 
there,  imploring  the  protection  of  Heaven  on  her  hero  and  her  coun- 
try, knelt  the  graceful  form  of  her  whose  life  trembled  in  the  balance 
oi  her  country's  fate.  The  beautiful  girl  calmly  rose  from  her  bending 
posture,  as  the  sentinel  announced  the  entrance  of  a  stranger.  The 
guide  retired,  and  the  young  Pole,  muffled  in  a  military  surtout,  entered 
the  apartment 

Halina  stretched  forth  her  hand :    *  My  countryman,'   said  she, 
'  whether  friend  or  stranger,  thou  art  welcome  to  the  forced  abode  of 
Radzivil's  daughter.' 

The  young  soldier  threw  back  his  cldak :  it  was  Casimir  Plater  I 

'  How  hast  thou  passed  the  guard?'  said  the  affrighted  girl,  trembling 
for  the  fate  of  her  lover. 

'  By  the  command  of  the  tyrant,'  replied  Plater.  '  I  bore  to  him  a 
flag  of  truce,  and,  unknown,  nave  gained  admittance.  Beloved  of  my 
heart  1'  continued  he,  *  what  says  the  monster?' 

*  He  demands  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  or  a  forfeiture  which  he 
deems  equivalent,'  replied  Halina. 

*'  What  is  the  forfeiture  ?'  said  Casimir,  as  he  perceived  the  blood 
forsake  the  countenance  of  Halina. 

*  Seek  not  to  know,  noble  Plater,'  replied  his  companion :  *  compared 
with  the  accomplishment  of  thy  great  design,  the  forfeiture  is  as  a 
drop  of  water  to  the  ocean.' 

'Halina,'  said  the  young  hero,  *  thou  wilt  not  deny  my  request:  we 
may  meet  no  more.     What  is  the  forfeiture  this  royal  wretch  demands  V 

*  The  destruction  of  the  house  of  Radzivil,'  replied  the  higb-souled 
daughter. 

*  Inhuman  monster !  —  thou  hast  not  yet  sufliciently  glutted  thyself  in 
human  blood,  but  that  the  most  noble  house  in  Warsaw  must  fill  the 
measure  of  thy  crimes!  Halina,  I  cannot  sacrifice  thee.  Poland 
must  fall  1 

*  Not  while  Casimir  Plater  claims  the  hand  of  Halina  Radzivil,' 
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ehe  replied.  '  Treasured  as  thou  art  in  my  heart,'  continued  she,  *  I 
would  scorn  the  proffered  hand  of  a  traitor  to  Poland,  and  reject  an 
alliance  with  th)r  noble  femily,  should  the  sun  of  my  country's  liberties 
set  in  the  liberation  of  her  captive  daughter.  Proceed  in  the  glorious 
cause.  The  stake  for  which  thou  contendest  is  priceless  and  incompa- 
rable. I  will  not  say  to  thee,  in  this  hour  of  trial,  Poland  has  other 
daughters.  I  know  thy  faith.  Ycm  orb,'  said  she,  pointing  to  the  sun, 
'  is  not  more  pure,  nor  nis  returns  more  constant.  Commit  thy  Halma 
to  Heaven  — thy  courage  and  perseverance  to  thy  country.  Depart, 
beloved  Plater,'  continued  Halina,  as  she  placed  ner  miniature  in  his 
hand  :  *  on  the  day  of  trial,  look  on  this.  Yet  stay  a  moment ;  lend  me 
thy  dagger.  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  self-destruction ;  yet  are  there 
cases  in  which  even  that  act  may  be  a  virtue.' 

'  What  is  the  issue  of  thy  interview  with  the  daughter  of  Radzivil  V 
said  Constantine,  as  Casimir  descended  toward  the  lower  corridor  of 
the  palace. 

'  The  secrets  of  Poland's  daughters  are  secure  with  her  sons,'  replied 
Casimir.  Thou  wilt  kTuno^  ere  evening  shades  thy  palace.  Am  I  at 
liberty  to  depart?' 

'  Thou  art,'  returned  Constantino. 

Young  Plater,  preceded  by  his  herald,  soon  reached  his  assembled 
companions.  A  shout,  which  shook  the  walls  of  the  tyrant's  palace, 
announced  his  arrival. 

*  What  is  the  answer  of  the  Duke  ?'  demanded  a  hundred  voices. 

*  He  refuses  to  release  the  captives,'  replied  Casimir. 

'  Storm  the  palace  I  —  raze  tne  monster's  mansion  to  the  dust !'  — 
cried  the  military  companions  of  Casimir  — '  Poland  and  Liberty !' 

'My  comrades,'  said  Casimir,  *  caution  must  be  our  watch-word. 
We  must  be  wary,  in  our  approach  to  the  den  of  the  monster.  He 
must  have  chance  to  escape.  The  fate  of  the  house  of.  Radzivil  de- 
pends on  this  circumstance  :  and  who  among  you  would  require  the 
possession  of  the  tyrant,  at  the  sacrifice  of  this  noble  fiunily  V 

'  Not  a  son  of  Poland,'  rejoined  his  companions.  '  Let  the  Duke 
escape.' 

'  Three  cheers  I'  said  Plater,  '  and  then  for  the  palace  1' 

'The  acclamation  reached  the  ears  of  Constantine.  The  words, 
*  storm  the  palace  1'  had  scarcely  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  enthusiastic 
Poles,  ere  he  entered  the  chamber  of  Halina. 

*  Imprudent  maid,'  exclaimed  he,  *  why  dost  thou  court  death  V 

*I  court  the  freedom  of  Poland,'  she  replied,  'even  at  the  price 
which  thou  hast  decreed.  Know,  Duke,  the  blood  of  Kosciusko  still 
runs  in  the  veins  of  Poland's  daughters.' 

'My  guard,'  said  Constantine,  'conduct  hither  Prince  Radzivil  and 
his  son.' 

The  soldier  retired  at  the  command,  and  returned  with  the  noble 
captives. 

'  Behold  the  offering,'  said  Halina,  as  she  gazed  on  her  father  ani 
brother  :  '  behold  the  victims  for  the  sacrifice.  But  thou,^  turning  to 
Constantino,  '  art  not  the  officiating  priest  at  the  altar.' 

'  Say'st  thou  so,  maiden  V  replied  Constantine.  '  Executioners,  ap- 
proach r 

'Stand  back!    ye  murdering    ministers  —  ye  accursed  agents  of 
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another's  crime  1'  exclaimed  Halina,  as  her  eye  turned  from  the  assas* 
sins  to  their  employer :  *  the  blood  you  seek  is  too  pure  for  your  cow- 
ardly daggers  I' 

*  I  command  you  to  do  your  duty  i'  thundered  the  Duke.  The  ruf- 
fians again  approached  to  fulfil  the  awful  commission. 

*  Take  thou  the  reward  of  ffuilt !'  said  the  daughter  of  Radzivil,  as 
she  plunged  the  poniard  of  Plater  into  the  bosom  of  the  foremost  as- 
sassin :  *  I  pity,  yet  have  destroyed  thee !'  - 

Constantine,  petrified  with  astonishment,  gazed  with  conscious  hor- 
ror on  the  body  of  the  executioner,  as  it  writhed  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

'  The  blood  of  that  man  shall  be  demanded  at  thy  hand,  Russian 
Duke,'  said  Halina,  '  when  we  meet  before  the  bar  of  Heaven.  Mine 
was  an  act  of  justice,  not  revenge.  The  life  of  a  parent  demanded  the 
poniard  of  a  daughter.  Thou  seest  how  strong,  when  virtue  nerves 
them,  are  the  arms  of  Sarmatia's  maidens.' 

A  crash  in  the  court-yard  now  announced  that  the  inner  gates  of  the 
palace  had  been  fojrced.  '  To  the  rescue  of  the  Radzivils !'  was  heard 
from  every  quarter.  '  If  they  be  safe,  give  quarter  to  the  tyrant  —  if 
not,  be  his  &te  as  theirs  1' 

Plater  rushed  to  the  eastern  chamber :  in  a  moment,  the  door  was 
opened.  '  My  Halina  is  safe  I  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  I  thank  thee  !' 
said  he,  as  he  clasped  the  lovely  girl  to  his  bosom. 

'  Where  is  the  tyrant !'  exclaimed  the  inflamed  soldiery.  '  He  has 
escaped,'  said  Halina, '  by  a  secret  passage.' 

'  Mother,  I  have  fulfilled  thy  prophesy,'  said  Plater  :  *  the  evening 
sun  has  not  found  the  tyrant  in  the  palace  of  Belveder.  And  now,  my 
Halina,  I  demand  thy  bridal  hand  at  the  altar,  before  the  &ce  of 
Heaven,  and  on  the  dawn  of  Poland's  regeneration.' 


THE   PORTRAIT:    AN   EXTRACT. 
BT  i.  a  pEKcnrAU 

Ab  TH08S  blue  eyes  upon  the  canvas  throw 
Their  watery  glances  to  me,  where  the  tear 
Seems  gathennff  to  a  starry  drop,  to  flow 
Down  the  soft  damask  of  her  cheek,  I  hear 
From  her  moved  lips,  a  voice  salute  my  ear, 
That  was  so  kind  and  so  confiding ;  pain, 
Which  once  did  throb  within  me,  now  doth  veer 
To  a  calm  stillness ;  the  delirious  brain 
Seems  by  cool  drops  renewed  to  life's  young  bliss  again. 

Ah !  I  would  then  that  pictured  form  could  talk 
Of  hoara,  that  once  were  happy  in  the  round 
Of  thougnt  still  growing,  as  at  each  new  walk, 
With  deeper  hue  the  early  bud  is  found, 
Till  it  unfold  its  leaves,  and  scatter  round 
Its  purest  inoensc :  so  our  lives  steal  by. 
Catching  new  loves  and  hopes,  which,  closely  wound 
With  every  blended  thought  snd  wish,  will  try 
Tha  heart  to  its  last  throb,  when  loved  ones  leave  or  die. 
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INDIAN    ELOatJENCE. 

A  FEW  8UD8  more,  and  the  Indian  will  live  only  in  history.  A  few 
centuries,  and  that  history  will  be  colored  with  the  mellow,  romantic 
light  in  which  Time  robes  the  past,  and  contrasted  with  the  then  present 
wealth  and  splendor  of  America,,  may  seem  so  improbable,  as  to  elicit 
from  the  historian  a  philosophic  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  The  period 
may  even  arrive,  when  the  same  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the 
heroic  days  of  every  people  may  attend  its  records,  and  the  stirring 
deeds  of  the  battle-field  and  council -fire  may  be  regarded  as  attractive 
fictions,  or  at  the  best  as  beautiful  exaggerations. 

This  is  but  in  the  nature  of  things.  Actions  always  lose  their  reality 
and  distinctness  in  the  perspective  of  ages ;  time  is  their  charnel-house. 
And  no  memorials  are  so  likely  to  be  lost  or  forgotten,  as  those  of  a 
conquered  nation.  Of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  little  more  than  a  name  has 
survived,  and  the  Indian  may  meet  no  better  &te.  Even  though  our 
own  history  is  so  enveloped  in  theirs,  it  is  somewhat  to  be  feared  that, 
from  neglect,  the  valuable  cover  will  be  suffered  to  decay,  and  care  be 
bestowed  only  on  the  more  precious  contents.  '  Be  it  so,'  exclaim  some ; 
*  what  pleasure  or  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  remembrance  ?  Let 
the  wild  legend  be  forgotten.  They  are  but  exhibitions  of  savage  life 
teeming  with  disgusting  excess,  and  brutal  passion.  They  portray 
man  in  no  interesting  light,  for  with  every  redeeming  trait,  there  rises 
up  some  revolting  characteristic  in  horrid  contrast.  Was  he  grateful  ? 
so  was  his  revenge  bloody  and  eternal.  Was  he  brave  ?  —  So  was  he 
tteacherous.     Was  he  generous  ?  —  so  was  he  crafty  and  cruel.* 

But  a  more  philosophic  mind  would  say,  *  No  I  he  presents  a  part  of  the 
panorama  of  humanity,  and  his  extermination  is*an  embodiment  of  a  great 
principle  —  the  same  retreat  of  the  children  of  the  wilderness  before 
the  wave  of  civilization ;  hence  arises  a  deep  interest  in  his  fortune,  which 
should  induce  us  to  preserve,  carefully  and  faithfully,  the  most  trifling 
record  of  his  greatness  or  his  degradation.'  At  a  time  when  barbarous 
nations  elsewhere  had  lost  their  primitive  purity,  we  find  -  him  the  only 
true  child  of  nature — the  best  specimen  of  man  in  his  native  simplicity. 
We  should  remember  him  as  a  '  study  of  human  nature'  —  as  an  instance 
of  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil  passions.  We  perceive  in  him 
fine  emotions  of  feeling  and  delicacy,  and  unrestrained,  systematic  cruelty, 
grandeur  of  spirit  and  hypocritcal  cunning,  genuine  courage  and  fiendish 
treachery.  He  was  like  some  beautiful  spar,  part  of  which  is  regular, 
clear,  and  sparkling,  while  a  portion,  impregnated  with  clay,  is  dark  and 
forbidding. 

But  a^ve  all,  as  being  an  engrossing  subject  to  an  American,  as 
coming  to  us  the  only  relic  of  the  literature  of  the  aborigines,  and  the 
most  perfect  emblem  of  their  character,  their  glory  and  their  intellect, 
we  should  dearly  cherish  the  remains  of  their  oratory.  In  these  we 
see  developed  the  motives  which  animated  their  actions,  and  the  light 
and  shadows  of  their  very  soul  The  iron  encasement  of  apparent 
apathy  in  which  the  savage  had  fortified  himself,  impenetrable  at  ordi- 
nary moments,  is  laid  aside  in  the  council-room.  The  genius  of  eloquence 
bursts  the  swathing  bands  of  custom,  and  the  Indian  stands  forth  acces- 
sible, natural,  and  legible.  We  commune  with  him,  listen  to  his  com- 
plaints, understand,  appreciate,  and  even  tsel  his  injuries. 
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As  Indian  eloquence  is  a  key  to  the  character,  so  is  it  a  noble  nKNuu- 
ment  of  their  literature.  Oratory  seldom  finds  a  more  auspicious  field. 
A  wild  people,  and  region  of  thought,  forbade  feebleness;  uncultivated, 
but  intelligent  and  sensitive,  a  purity  of  idea,  chastely  combined  with 
energy  of  expression,  ready  fluency,  and  imagery  now  exquisitely  deli- 
cate, now  soaring  to  the  sublime,  all  united  to  nval  the  efforts  of  any 
ancient  or  modern  orator.* 

What  can  be  imagined  more  impressive,  than  a  warrior  rising  in  the 
council-room  to  address  those  who  bore  the  same  scarred  marks  of  their 
title  to  £ime  and  to  chieftainship?  The  diginified  stature — the  easy 
repose  of  limbs  —  the  graceful  gesture,  the  dark  speaking  eye,  excite 
equal  admiration  and  expectation.  We  would  anticipate  eloquence  from 
an  Indian.  He  has  animating  remembrances  —  a  poverty  of  lanffuage» 
which  exacts  rich  and  apposite  metaphorical  allusions,  even  for  ordinary 
conversation  —  a  mind  which  like  his  body  has  never  been  trammelled 
and  mechanised  by  the  formalities  of  society,  and  passions  which,  from 
the  very  outward  restraint  imposed  upon  them,  bum  more  fiercely  within. 
There  is  a  mine  of  truth  in  the  reply  of  Red  Jacket,  when  called  a 
warrior:  'A  warrior  P  said  he ;  *  I  am  an  orator — I  was  bom  an  orator.' 

There  are  not  many  speeches  remaining  on  record,  but  even  in  this 
small  number  there  is  such  a  rich  yet  varied  vein  of  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  true  eloquence,  that  we  even  rise  from  their  perusal  with 
regret  that  so  few  have  been  preserved.  No  where  can  be  found  a  poetic 
thought  clothed  in  more  captivating  simplicity  of  expression,  than  in 
the  answer  of  Tecumseh  to  Governor  Harrison,  in  tne  conference  at 
Vincennes.  It  contains  a  high  moral  rebuke,  and  a  sarcasm  heightened 
in  efiect  by  ap  evident  consciousness  of  lofUness  above  the  reach  of  insult. 
At  the  close  of  his  address,  he  found  that  no  chair  had  been  placed  for 
him,  a  neglect  which  Governor  Harrison  ordered  to  be  remedied  aa 
soon  as  discovered.  Suspecting,  perhaps,  that  it  was  more  an  afiront 
than  a  mistake,  with  an  air  of  dignity  elevated  almost  to  haughtiness, 
he  declined  the  seat  proffered,  with  the  words,  *  Your  &ther  requests 
you  to.  take  a  chair,'  and  answered,  as  he  calmly  disposed  himself  on 
the  ground :  '  My  &ther  ?  The  sun  is  my  father,  and  the  earth  is  my 
mother.     /  will  repose  upon  her  hosom.^ 

As  they  excelled  in  the  beautiful,  so  also  they  possessed  a  nice  sense 
of  the  ridiculous.  There  is  a  clever  strain  of  irony,  united  with  the 
sharpest  taunt,  in  the  speech  of  Garangula  to  De  la  Barre,  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  when  that  crafty  Frenchman  met  with  his  tribe  in  council* 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  peace,  and  reparation  for  past  injuries.  The 
European,  a  &ithful  believer  in  the  maxim  that  *  En  guerre  ou  la  peau  du 
Uon  ne  pent  svffire  il  v  faut  coudre  un  lopin  de  celle  du  regnard^ 
attempted  to  overawe  the  savage  by  threats,  which  he  well  knew  he 
had  no  power  to  execute.  Grarangula,  who  also  was  well  aware  of  his 
weakness,  replied,  *  Yonondio,  you  must  have  believed  when  you  lefl 
Cluebec,  that  the  sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests  which  render  our  coun- 
try inaccessible  to  the  French^  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  overflowed  their 
banks,  that  they  had  surrounded  our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  get  out  of  them.  Yes,  surely  you  must  have  dreamed  so,  and 
the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  great  a  wonder  has  brought  you   so  &r. 


♦  An  unqualified  opinion  to  this  effect  has  been  expressed  by  Jbffsbsom  and  Cuntov. 
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Hear,  Yonondio :  our  women  had  taken  their  clubs,  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if 
our  warriors-  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back  when  your 
messenger  came  to  our  castle.*  We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
effect  of  their  harranfi^ues  upon  their  own  people,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
finer  instance  of  their  gratefulness  when  skilfully  touched,  than  in  the 
address  to  the  Wallah- Wallahs  by  their  young  chieC  the  Morning  Star. 
In  consequence  of  the  death  of  several  of  their  tribe,  killed  in  one  of 
their  predatory  excursions  against  the  whites,  they  had  collected  in  a 
large  Dody  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  them.  The  stern,  uncompro- 
mising hostility  with  which  they  were  animated,  may  be  imagined  from 
the  words  they  chaunted  on  approaching  to  the  attack :  '  Rest,  brothers, 
rest  I  You  will  be  avenged.  The  tears  of  your  widows  will  cease  to 
flow,  when  they  behold  the  blood  of  your  murderers,  and  on  seeing  their 
scalps,  your  young  children  shall  smg  and  leap  with  joy.  Rest,  bro- 
thers, in  peace  1  Rest,  we  shall  have  blood!'  The  last  strains  of  the 
death-song  had  died  away.  The  gleaming  eye,  burning  with  the  desire 
'  of  revenge — the  countenance,  fierce  even  through  anlndian's  cloak  — 
the  levelled  gun,  and  poised  arrow,  forbade  promise  of  peace,  and  their 
superior  force  as  little  hope  of  successful  resistance.  At  this  moment 
of  awful  excitement,  a  mounted  troop  burst  in  between  them,  and  its 
leader  addressed  his  kindred :  '  Friends  and  relations  1  Three  snows 
have  only  passed  over  our  heads,  since  we  were  a  poor,  miserable  peo- 
ple. Our  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful ;  we  were  few  and 
weak.  Our  hearts  were  as  the  hearts  of  little  children.  We  could  not 
fight  like  warriors,  and  were  driven  like  deer  about  the  plains.  When 
the  thunders  rolled,  and  the  rains  poured,  we  had  no  place  save  the  rocks, 
whereon  we  could  lay  our  heads.  Is  such  the  case  now  ?  No  1  We 
have  regained  possession  of  the  land  of  our  &thers,  in  which  they  and 
their  Others'  fiithers  lie  buried ;  our  hearts  are  great  within  us^  and  we 
are  now  a  ration.  Who  has  produced  this  change?  The  white  man  I 
And  are  we  to  treat  him  with  ingratitude?  No !  The  warrior  of  the 
strong  arm  and  the  great  heart  will  never  rob  a  friend.^  The  resuh 
was  wonderful.  There  was  a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  an- 
gry waves  were  quieted,  and  the  savage,  forgetting  his  enmity,  smoked 
the  calumet  with  those  whom  the  eloquence  of  the  Morning  Star  alone 
had  saved  from  his  scalping  knife. 

Fearlessness  and  success  in  battle  were  the  highest  titles  to  honor, 
and  an  accusation  of  cowardice  was  a  deadly  insult.  A  reproach  of  this 
kind  to  a  celebrated  chief  received  a  chivalric  reply.  Kognethagecton, 
or  as  he  was  more  generally  called,  White-Eyes,  at  the  time  his  nation 
was  solicited  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Americans,  in  our  struggle 
for  liberty,  exerted  his  influence  against  hostile  measures.  His  answer  to 
the  Senecas,  who  were  in  the  British  interest,  and  who,  irritated  by  his 
obstinate  adherence  to  peace,  attempted  to  humble  him,  by  reference  to 
an  old  story  of  the  Delawares  being  a  conquered  people,  is  a  manly  and 
dignified  assertion  of  independence.  It  reminds  one  of  the  noble  motto 
of  the  Frenchman:  *Je  n^istime  un  autre  plus  grand  que  moi  lors  que 
fai  mon  efee?  '  I  know  well,'  said  he,  '  that  you  consider  us  a  con* 
quered  nation — as  women — as  your  inferiors.  You  have,  say  you, 
shortened  our  legs,  and  put  petticoats  on  us.  You  say  you  have  given 
us  a  hoe  and  a  corn-pounder,  and  told  us  to  plant  and  pound  for  you  — 
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fou  men — you  warriors.  But  look  at  me — am  I  not  full  grown? 
And  have  I  not  a  warrior's  dress  %  Ay  1  /  am  a  man  —  and  these 
are  the  arms  of  a  man  —  and  all  that  country  is  mine !'  What  a  daunt- 
less vindication  of  manhood,  and  what  a  nice  perception  of  Indian  cha- 
racter, is  this  appeal  to  their  love  of  courage,  and  their  admiration  for  a 
fine  form,  vigorous  limbs,  complete  arms,  and  a  proud  demeanor !  How 
effective  and  emphatic  the  conclusion,  *  all  that  country  is  mine  I'  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  min&[led  defiance  and  pride,  and  accompanied  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  over  the  rich  country  bordering  on  the  Alleghany ! 

This  bold  speech  quelled  for  a  time  all  opposition,  but  the  desire  to 
engage  against  the  Americans,  increased  by  the  false  reports  of  some 
wandering  tories,  finally  became  so  vehement,  that,  as  a  last  resort,  he 
proposed  to  the  tribe  to  wait  ten  days  before  commencing  hostilities. 
Even  this  was  about  to  be  denied  him,  and  the  term  traitor  beginning  to 
be  whispered  around,  when  he  rose  in  council,  and  began  an  animated 
expostulation  against  their  conduct.  He  depictured  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences —  the  sure  advance  of  the  white  man,  and  the  ruin  of  his 
nation ;  and  then,  in  a  generous  manner,  disclaimed  any  interest  or  feel- 
ings separate  from  those  of  his  friends ;  and  added :  *  But  if  you  vM 
go  out  in  this  war,  you  shall  not  go  without  me,  I  have  taken  peace 
measures,  it  is  true,  with  the  view  of  saving  my  tribe  from  destruction. 
But  if  you  think  me  in  the  wrong  —  if  you  give  more  credit  to  runaway 
vagabonds  than  to  your  own  friends  —  to  a  man —  to  a  warrior — to  a 
Delaware  —  if  you  insist  upon  fighting  the  Americans  —  go  1  And  I 
will  go  with  you.  And  I  will  not  go  like  the  bear-hunters,  who  sets  his 
dogs  upon  the  animal,  to  be  beaten  about  with  his  paws,  whUe  he  keeps 
himself  at  a  safe  distance.  No !  I  will  lead  you  on.  I  will  place 
myself  in  the  front  I  will  &11  with  the  first  of  you.  You  can  do  as 
you  choose.  But  as  for  me,  I  will  not  survive  my  nation.  I  will  not 
live  to  bewail  the  miserable  destruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deserved, 
as  you  do,  a  better  fate  V 

The  allusion  to  their  greater  confidence  in  foreigners  than  in  their 
own  kindred,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  censure,  wonderfully  strengthened 
by  a  beautiful  climacteric  arrangement  Commencing  with  a  friend  — 
and  who  so  grateful  as  an  Indian  ?  —  it  passes  to  a  man  —  and  who  so 
vain  of  his  birth-right  as  an  Indian? — then  to  a  warrior;  and  who 
more  glorious  to  the  savage  than  the  man  of  battles  ?  —  and  lastly  to  a 
Delaware  —  a  word  which  rings  through  the  hearts  of  his  hearers, 
starts  into  life  a  host  of  proud  associations,  and  while  it  deepens  their  con- 
tempt for  the  stranger  and  his  fiilsehoods,  imparts  a  grandeur  to  the 
orator,  in  whom  the  friend,  the  man,  the  warrior,  the  Delaware  are  per- 
sonified. 

The  spirit  of  the  conclusion  added  to  its  force.  It  was  the  out- 
bursting  of  that  firm  determination  never  to  forsake  their  customs  and 
laws  —  that  brotherhood  of  feeling  which  have  ever  inspired  the  action 
of  the  aborigines  —  a  spirit  which  time  has  strengthened,  insult  har- 
dened to  obstinacy,  and  oppression  rendered  almost  hereditary.  It 
bespeaks  a  bold  soul,  resolved  to  die  with  the  loss  of  its  countr^s 
JibertieSf 

We  pass  by  the  effect  of  this  speech,  by  merely  stating  that  it  was 
successful,  to  notice  a  letter  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  close  of 
the  last,  sent  to  General  Clinch,  by  the  chief  who  is  now  setting  our 
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troQps  at  defiance  in  Florida.  '  You  have  arms,'  says  he,  '  and  so  have 
we ;  you  have  powder  and  lead,  and  so  have  we;  you  have  men,  and  so 
have  we ;  your  men  will  fight,  and  so  will  ours,  till  the  last  drop  of  the 
SeminoUs  blood  has  moistened  the  dust  of  his  hunting  ground^  This 
needs  no  comment.     Intrepidity  is  its  character. 

View  these  evidences  of  attachment  to  the  customs  of  their  fiithers,  and 
of  heroic  resolution  to  leave  their  bones  in  the  forests  where  they  were 
bom,  and  which  were  their  inheritance,  and  then  revert  to  their  una- 
vailing, hopeless  resistance  against  the  march  oi  civilization ;  and 
though  we  know  it  is  the  rightful,  natural  course  of  things,  yet  it  is  a  hard 
heart  which  does  not  feel  for  their  fate.  Turn  to  Red  Jacket's  graphic 
description  of  the  fraud  which  has  purloined  their  territory,  and  shame 
mingles  somewhat  with  our  pity.  *  Brothers,  at  the  treaties  held  for 
the  purchase  of  our  lands,  the  white  men,  with  tweet  voices  and  smiling 
faces,  told  us  they  loved  us,  and  that  they  would  not  cheat  us,  but  that  the 
king's  children  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  would  cheat  usw  When 
we  go  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  the  king's  children  tell  us  your  peo- 
ple will  cheat  us.  These  thinfifs  puzzle  our  heads,  and  we  believe  that 
the  Indians  must  take  care  of  themselves,  and  not  trust  either  in  your 
people  or  in  the  king's  children.  Brothers,  our  seats  were  once  large, 
and  yours  very  small.  You  have  now  become  a  great  people,  and  we 
have  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread  our  blankets,^  True,  and  soon  their 
graves  will  be  all  they  shall  retain  of  their  once  ample  hunting- 
grounds.  Their  strength  is  wasted,  their  countless  warriors  dead, 
their  forests  laid  low,  and  their  burial-places  upturned  by  the  plough- 
share. There  was  a  time  when  the  war-cry  of  a  Powhattan,  a  Dela- 
ware, or  an  Abenaquis,  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  a  pale-&ce  :  but 
now  the  Seminole  is  singing  his  last  battle-song. 

Some  of  the  speeches  of  Shenandoah,  a  celebrated  Oneida  chie^  con- 
tain the  truest  touches  of  natural  eloquence.  He  lived  to  a  great  age ; 
and  in  his  last  oration  in  council,  he  opened  with  the  following  sublime 
and  beautiful  sentence :  '  Brothers  —  I  am  an  aged  hemlock.  The 
winds  of  an  hundred  winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches,  aoid 
I  am  dead  at  the  top}  Every  reader,  who  has  seen  a  tall  hemlock, 
with  a  dry  and  leafless  top  surmounting  its  dark  green  foliage,  will  feel 
the  force  of  the  simile.  *  I  am  dead  at  the  top.'  His  memory,  and  all 
the  vigorous  powers  of  youth,  had  departed  forever. 

Not  less  felicitous  was  the  close  of  a  speech  made  by  Piukmataha,  a 
venerable  chief  of  a  western  tribe,  at  a  council  held,  we  believe,  in 
Washington,  many  years  since.  In  alluding  to  his  extreme  age,  and 
to  the  probability  tnat  he  might  not  even  survive  the  journey  back  to  his 
tribe,  ne  said :  *  My  children  will  walk  through  the  forests,  and  the 
Great  Spirit  will  whisper  in  the  tree-tops,  and  the  flowers  will  spring 
up  in  the  trails — but  Pushmataha  will  hear  not — he  will  see  the 
flowers  no  more.  He  will  be  gone.  His  people  will  know  that  he  is 
dead.  The  news  will  come  to  their  ears,  as  the  sownd  of  the  fall  of  a 
mighty  oak  in  the  stillness  of  the  woods,^ 

The  most  powerful  tribes  have  been  destroyed ;  and  as  Sadekanatie 
expressed  it, '  Strike  at  the  root,  and  when  the  trunk  shall  be  cut  down, 
the  branches  shall  &11  of  course.'  The  trunk  has  &llen,  the  branches 
are  slowly  withering,  and  shortly  the  question  *  Who  is  there  to  maum 
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/or  Logan!  may  be  made  of  the  whole  race,  and  find  not  a  sympathi- 
zing reply. 

Their  actions  may  outlive,  but  their  oratory  we  think  must  sunrive 
their  fiUe.  It  contains  many  attributes  of  true  eloquence.  With  a  lan- 
guage too  barren,  and  minds  too  free  for  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  they  still 
attained  a  power  of  touching  the  feelings,  and  a  sublimity  of  style 
which  rival  the  "highest  productions  of  their  more  cultivated  enemies. 
Expression  apt  and  pointed  —  language  strong  and  figurative — com- 
parisons rich  and  bold — descriptions  correct  and  picturesque — and 
gesture  energetic  and  graceful,  were^the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
their  oratory.  The  latter  orations,  accurate  mirrors  of  their  character, 
their  brafery,  immoveable  stoicism,  and  native  grandeur,  heightened  as 
they  are  in  impressivencss  by  the  melancholy  accompaniment  of  ap- 
proaching extermination,  will  be  as  enduring  as  the  swan-like  music 
of  Attic  and  Roman  eloquence,  which  was  the  funeral  song  of  the 
liberties  of  those  republics. 


TO  THE   DUST  OF   CAXTON. 

Dbsa]>  pioneer  of  thought !  eouroe  of  the  flood 
Of  musty  tomes  throuffh  which  we  wsde  or  flounder - 

Dust  of  the  mighty  founder  of  all  types, 
Now  but  the  shattered  type  of  their  great  founder — 

Revisit  thou  the  *  glimpses  of  the  moon  1* 
That  is,  evolve,  mstanter,  from  thy  narrow  box !' 

Rme,  mouldering  mummy,  prick  thy  clay-stopped  ears. 
While  I  essay  to  prove  thme  art  a  paradox* 

Now  m  suppose  thee  present,  and  been 
To  argue  pro.  and  con.,  the  good  and  evil  — 

How  much  It  has  repressed  or  aided  sin, 
And  strike  a  balance  for  or  'gainst  the  devil. 

For  though  I  will  confess  it  hath  achieved 
High  deeds  against  the  Prince  of  pandemonium, 

Who  can  deny  its  having  salved  his  wounds, 
With  many  a  ream  of  flattering  encomium  7 

Caxton,  by  thy  great  engine  Error's  tribe 
Have  beian  to  countless  myriads  multiplied ; 

But  it  hath  also  foraed  Truth's  two-edged  sword, 
By  which  all  sophists  are  bemauled  and  stultified. 

Voltaire,  Pame,  Gibbon.  BGrabeau,  have  found 
Means  through  its  aid  the  Uving  God  to  libel. 

While  through  the  gladdened  earui  the  self  same  source 
Hath  sent  their  crushing  conqueror—  the  Bible. 

Upon  the  press  hangs  poised  the  moral  world, 
Of  whicn  it  forms  the  intellectual  lever — 

Swayinff  it  to  and  fro,  vnth  fearful  sweep, 
And  oftimes  putting  nations  in  a  fever. 

It  shaketh  down  a  monarch  fh>m  his  throne^ 
Even  as  an  earthquake  topples  down  a  steeple, 

And  on  the  site  of  despotism  builds 
A  firmer  fane,  whose  pillars  are  —  the  people. 

And  deeds  like  these  alone,  immortal  one  I 

Out-balanoe  all  the  manifold  abuses 
Of  thy  great  art,  and  make  mankind  forget 

Tlie  trash  that  issues  from  its  minor  sluioss. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  CHANGES,    SCH(X)L-S:EEPING,  ETC. 

WRSUm  IS  ILLUITEATBD  THS  TROTH  OF  THE  OLD  AIU6B,  *  A  ftOLLINO  tTONB  OATHIU  NO  MOU.' 

OvNiFiciKNT — ay,  gentle  reader,  that 's  the  epithet  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  myself.  I  am  literally  an  omnificient  —  a  doer  of  all  things 
m  the  whole  category  of  human  tasks,  mental  and  manual.  Until  eign* 
teen,  it  was  my  lot  to  form  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  soil  of  New- 
England,  wielding  the  ax  and  the  sickle  upon  its  quiet  hills,  and  like 
the  peasant-bard  of  a  similar  land,  magna  componere  parvis,  solacing 
my  toil  the  while  by  such  idylls  as  boyhood  may  fiishion  to  the  idols  of  its 
first  love.  At  that  mercurial  period,  I  began  to  feel  the  centrifugal  mania 
so  peculiar  to  the  migratory  sons  of  the  pilgrims,  and  accordingly, 
leaving  the  plough  to  rest  in  mid  furrow,  I  embarked  on  board  a  pri- 
vateer bouna  to  the  Pacific.  A  sailor-boy  is  a  fitctotum  —  all  things  to 
*all  hands' — called  here,  sent  there,  and  damned  every  where.  At 
least  /  found  it  so ;  but  I  bore  it  martyrly,  nevertheless  —  rdoicing 
even  in  that  harsh  opportunity  to  see  the  world  and  the  world's  won- 
ders. Curiosity  kept  my  spirits  always  on  the  wing,  and  enabled  me, 
by  a  cheerful  alacrity  of  obedience,  to  win  my  way  at  length  into  the 
good  graces  of  all  the  crew.  During  our  voyage,  we  fetched  a  girdle 
roimd  the  globe,  not  in  the  *  forty  minutes'  of  merry  Puck,  but  the  fort7 
months  of  the  '  Farmers'  Almanac,'  in  the  lapse  of  which  I  saw  the 
marvels  of  many  lands  and  many  seas;'and  gazed  on  strange  forms  and 
fiuses,  and  witnessed  strange  customs,  and  mingled  in  the  commotion  of 
warring  elements,  and  the  fiercer  commotion  of  warring  men.  Satis- 
fied with  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  sea,  I  defied  the  tarpaulin,  and 
donned  the  student's  cassock,  and  afber  thridding  the  regular  cycle  of 
lectures,  dissections,  and  hospital  attendance,  I  took  rooms  in  New-Or- 
leans, as  a  practising  physician.  The  horrors  of  the  yellow  fever  soon 
encompassed  me,  and  though  the  first  too  selfish  fears  prompted  a  recoil 
from  impending  danger,  thanks  to  the  mastery  of  our  better  nature,  I 
remained  true  to  the  awful  responsibility  of  my  profession.  With  an 
energry  and  even  recklessness  for  which  1  never  could  account,  I  threw 
myself  into  the  fearful  arena,  and  grappled  unfalteringly  with  the 
appalling  pestilence.  Day  afler  day,  and  night  after  night,  found  me 
ministering,  often  unaided,  at  the  dainty  couch  of  the  dyin?  planter,  or 
the  squalid  pallet  of  his  stricken  slave,  till  the  doomed  of  the  destroyer 
were  numbered,  and  his  march  of  desolation  stayed.  Even  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  that  scene  of  horror  is  before  me  in  all  the  distinct- 
ness of  present  perception.  Once  more  I  breathe  the  sultry  atmosphere 
which  shrouded  the  devoted  city  by  day,  and  feel  the  chOl  mist  which 
crept  gloomily  along  its  deserted  streets  by  night,  whose  silence  was 
ever  broken,  not  by  the  hum  of  social  voices,  but  the  roar  of  alligators 
and  other  unquiet  reptiles  from  the  neighboring  bayous.  Again  I  hear 
the  rumbling  of  the  lonely  hearse,  as  it  wound  its  unknelled  way  to  the 
frightful  Golffotha,  where  the  dead  of  all  ages  and  conditions — rich 
and  poor,  bond  and  free  —  were  gathered  to  promiscuous  burial.  Again 
I  benold  the  rose  and  the  dimple  pass  from  the  cheek  of  beauty,  and 
give  place  to  that  sudden  emaciation,  and  that  ghastly  aspect  as  of  in- 
carnate mahogany,  so  peculiar  to  this  terrific  disease.  Again  I  wit- 
ness the  muscular  fulness  of  vigorous  manhood  shrink,  in  one  brief 
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hour,  to  the  unearthly  gauntness  of  a  skeleton,  while  the  mind  yet 
remained  sane  and  unscathed,  amid  the  ruins  of  its  shattered  tenement. 
Again  I  listen  to  the  merry  catch  of  the  dying  Creole,  or  the  moumfiil 
*  Madre  purissima  P  of  the  expiring  Spaniard,  as  it  breaks  the  startling* 
stillness  of  the  deserted  death-chamber.  Again  I  bend  my  ear  to  the 
last  behest  of  the  calm  New-Englander,  who  had  wandered  from  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  to  find  a  nameless  grave  by  the  *  &ther  of  rivers.' 
The  tcene  through  which  I  had  just  passed  was  too  much  for  me ;  I 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  its  recurrence,  and  speedily  arranging  my 
affidrs,  I  left  the  practice  of  my  profession  to  men  of  firmer  nerves,  and 
departed  for  New- York  by  way  of  the  Ohio. 

Disembarking  at  Cincinnati,  I  set  ofif  on  foot  to  explore  the  caverns 
of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Travelling  later  than  usual  one  evening,  I 
lost  my  way  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  extensive  forests  which  still 
skirt  many  of  the  western  cities.  After  wandering  about  for  some  time, 
on  turning  a  precipitous  ridge  which  obstructed  my  course,  I  came 
suddenly  upon  one  of  those  singular  gatherings  of  the  church  militant 
called  camp-meetings.  Before  me  stretched  a  grove  of  tall  pines,  be- 
neath whose  dark  foliage,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  same,  were 
pitched  numerous  white  tents,  in  a  regular  circle,  embracing  a  level 
area  of  several  acres  in  extent,  entirely  devoid  of  under-brush,  and  car- 
peted with  the  fallen  tresses  of  the  overhanging  boughs.  On  one  side 
of  this  enclosure,  several  feet  from  the  ground,  appeared  a  plain  lodge, 
quadrangularly  formed  of  rough  boards  nailed  to  the  standing  trees, 
with  a  pulpit  in  front,  and  benches  around  the  sides  for  the  elders  and 
ministers  who  were  to  address  the  audience.  From  this  spot  to  various 
points  of  the  enclosure,  stretched,  in  diverging  lines,  the  straight  boles 
of  lofty  pines  felled  for  the  occasion,  across  whose  prostrate  length,  with 
the  interspace  of  here  and  there  a  '  long-drawn  aisle,'  were  laid  the 
rude  seats  of  those  hardy  worshippers.  Innumerable  lamps  were  sus- 
pended on  all  sides  of  the  encampment,  blending  their  flickering  light 
with  the  glare  of  pine  torches  from  the  several  tents  where  the  eve- 
ning's repast  was  in  preparation ;  while  millions  of  fire-flies  shot  like 
tiny  meteors  along  the  dark  openings  of  the  surrounding  forests,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  sleepless  stars  looked  in  as  if  to  witness  the  devotions 
of  that  primeval  temple. 

As  I  paused  to  survey  the  wonderful  scene,  the  wild  howl  of  a 
wolf  rang  through  the  shudderincf  air,  and  a  moment  after,  a  &wn 
shot  past  me,  and  bounding  into  the  enclosure,  dropped  down  pant- 
ing and  exhausted  in  one  of  the  open  aisles.  Tms  singular  inci- 
dent was  succeeded  by  a  dead  silence,  which  was  presently  inter- 
rupted by  the  voice  of  the  reverend  speaker,  who  had  just  finished  the 
last  discourse  of  the  evening,  and  was  about  reading  the  concluding 
hymn.  '  Welcome,'  said  the  aged  man,  with  compassionate  emotion, 
'  welcome,  poor  weary  and  persecuted  wanderer,  to  the  reftige  and  the 
rest  ye  sedc  not  here  in  vain  \  Ye  did  well  to  flee  hither  from  thy 
ravenous  pursuer,  for  thereby  have  thy  da3rs  been  lengthened,  and  ye 
shall  yet  range  through  the  green  places  of  the  wilderness,  where  tne 
hand  of  God  bringem  forth  the  tender  herb  and  the  pleasant  water- 
course, even  for  creatures  such  as  ye.  Pilgrims  of  the  world,'  conti- 
nued he,  turning  to  his  hushed  auditory,  *  shall  the  beasts  that  perish 
be  wiser  in  their  day  and  generation  than  ye,  who  were  ftushionea  after 
the  image  of  the  All-wise  ?    Flee  to  the  fold  of  God !     The  wild 
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pigeon  shrinks  to  her  covert  at  the  scream  of  the  wood-hawk,  and  the 
roe-buck  bounds  fleetly  from  the  yell  of  the  panther ;  while  ye,  who 
are  encompassed  with  many  foes,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  ears,  hear 
not,  or  heed  not  the  voice  of  the  prowler.  Wot  ye  not  that  ye,  like 
that  poor  panting  hind,  are  huntea  up  and  down  in  this  dark  wilderness 
of  the  world  ?  Flee  to  the  fold  of  God !  Doth  not  temptation  haunt 
your  footsteps,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof? 
Doth  not  remorse  dart  his  fldry  arrows  into  your  bleeding  hearts  at 
every  turn  %  Doth  not  conscience  smite  ye  with  its  avenging  sword, 
whenever  ye  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wammgs  of  the  still  small  voice  % 
*F\ee  to  the  fold  of  God  1  Do  not  the  cares  of  the  world,  its  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  surround  ye,  when  ye  rise  up,  and  when  ye  lie 
down,  yea,  and  when  ye  dream  dreams  ?  Flee  to  the  fold  of  God !  Is 
not  death  the  ever-present  shadow  of  your  earthliness,  and  doth  not  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  —  the  mighty  Nimrod  of  your  priceless 
souls — track  your  guilty  steps  along  this  pilgrimage  of  sin?  O  flee, 
then,  fellow-sinners,  flee  to  the  fold  of  Goa,  wherein  ye  shall  surely 
find  a  refuge  and  a  rest !' 

Vain  were  the  attempt  to  depict  the  scene  which  followed  this  thrill- 
ing peroration.  The  sifi^hs,  the  sobs,  the  groans,  the  hysteric  shrieks  of 
terrified  females,  and  indeed  the  convulsive  shudder  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly, I  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination  —  or  memory,  if  he  has  ever 
witnessed  a  spectacle  so  thrilling.  After  the  first  burst  of  feeling  had  a 
little  subsided,  the  tremulous  yet  not  unmusical  voice  of  the  late  speaker 
was  heard,  chanting  that  striking  hymn : 

*  Stop,  poor  sinner!  stop  and  think, 

Before  you  forther  so ; 
Will  you  sport  upon  the  brink 
Of  everlaBting  wo  7* 

One  listener  after  another  joined  in  the  rising  strain,  till  presently  ten 
thousand  voices  were  blended  in  swelling  symphony.  I  have  listened 
to  the  midnight  peal.of  the  roused  ocean,  and  tremblea  amid  the  thunders 
of  Niagara ;  but  never  was  my  heart  so  hushed  to  breathlessness,  as  by 
the  living  chorus  of  that  solemn  anthem.  The  place,  the  scene,  and  the 
music  of  that  vast  choir,  filling  the  midnight  depth's  of  the  mute  forest 
with  echoes  of  terrible  warning,  were  all  calculated'  to  make  a  vivid  im- 
pression, even  on  a  mind  the  most  obdurate.  I  sunk  down  upon  my 
bended  knees,  awe-struck  and  overpowered.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every 
eye  and  every  voice  were  directed  to  myself,  in  eager  impetration  to  fly 
firom  the  brmk  of  the  dread  abyss  to  which  *  hope  never  comes,  that 
comes  to  all.'  The  services  closed  with  the  hymn,  the  worshippers 
slowly  retired  to  their  respective  tents,  and  silence  and  sleep  resumed 
their  quiet  empire ;  but  there  I  remained,  riveted  to  the  earth,  fiiint,  mo- 
tionless, and  alone.  Yet  not  alone,  for  the  voice  of  a  mysterious  presence 
kept  whispering  in  my  ear,  'Flee  to  the  fold  of  GodP  and  ever  the 
monitory  'StopT  of  that  thrilling  hymn  rung  like  a  trump  from  heaven 
through  the  cnambers  of  my  smitten  heart.  I  bowed  myself  to  the 
earth,  and  there  all  night  long,  amid  the  gloom  of  that  lonely  forest,  and 
the  moan  of  its  solemn  pines,  gazed  on  the  phantoms  of  mis-spent  hours, 
imploring  light  to  my  darkened  spirit,  ener^  to  subdue  its  fidry 
passions,  strength  to  unmask  the  specious  vamties  of  the  world,  and 
wisdom  to  forego  its  momentary  pleasures  for  the  unimaginable  cycle  of 
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an  eternal  beatitude,  till  morning  dawned  upon  my  solemn  vigil,  and 
found  me  blest  with  that  inward  peace  which  seems  the  antepast  of 
heaven. 

At  the  close  of  the  ensuing  year,  I  entered  upon  the  sublime  duties  of 
the  ministry ;  but  a  keen  sense  of  its  awful  responsibilities,  heightened 
by  a  subsequent  conviction  of  my  un worthiness  for  the  office,  operating 
on  a  morbid  despondency  of  mind  inherited  from  my  mother,  compelled 
me  at  lepgth  to  abandon  the  sacred  calling  for  some  other  more  appro- 
priate to  my  imperfect  nature.  In  the  course  of  my  theological  studies, 
I  had  been  led  collaterally  into  those  of  civil  jurisprudence,  and  chanc- 
ing  to  read  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones  about  this  period,  the  moral  * 
grandeur  of  his  almost  &ultless  character  influenced  me  to  adopt  the 
profession  he  had  so  highly  adorned,  and  I  entered  on  the  requisite  course 
of  study  without  delay.  Some  few  months  subsequent  to  my  admission 
to  the  bar,  I  was  engaged  as  assistant  advocate  in  the  cause  of  a  good 
old  man,  whose  only  daughter,  young,  innocent,  and  unsuspecting,  the 
idol  of  his  widowed  heart,  and  the  living  image  of  her  for  whom  that 
heart  still  bled,  had  been  lured  from  his  fond  endearments,  and  after- 
ward discarded,  and  abandoned  to  in&my  by  her  fiendish  betrayer. 
The  wretch  was  but  little  older  than  herself;  yet  from  early  precocity 
in  vice,  he  had  already  gathered  to  his  soul  the  dark  experience  of  gray- 
haired  licentiousness. 

Like  all  *  men  of  the  world,'  he  had  studied  the  gentler  sex  with 
long  and  patient  assiduity — their  keen  sensibilities,  their  delicate  tastes, 
and  their  passionate  devotedness  of  aflfection — till,  by  a  fiendish  perspi- 
cacity of  evil,  he  had  scrutinized  all  their  weaknesses,  and  explored 
those  sunny  avenues  through  which  the  blandishments  of  masked  sen- 
suality seek  entrance  to  the  paradise  of  woman's  love.  If  there  is  one 
crime  for  which  Justice  herself  can  find  no  adequate  retribution,  it  is  that 
of  seduction — cold,  calculating,  crafiy,  and  deliberate  seduction.  The 
knife  of  the  assassin  but  anticipates  the  lingering  stroke  of  the  inevitable 
destroyer,  hastening  the  chill  of  the  grave  upon  this  *  sensible  warm 
being,'  and  speeding  the  unshrived  spirit  to  its  last  account ;  but  the 
contamination  of  the  betrayer  fells  like  a  hopeless  leprosy  upon  soul  and 
body,  consigning  the  one  to  loathsomeness,  and  the  other  to  a  carking 
and  protracted  torture,  for  which  earth  has  no  solace  but  the  numbness 
of  dissipation,  and  which  the  hope  of  eternal  forgiveness,  bought  by  the 
bitter  tears  of  contrition,  can  scarcely  alleviate.  The  betrayer  of  fnend* 
ship  is  haunted  by  the  finger  of  scorn ;  the  needy  de&ulter  is  visited  by 
the  dungeon,  and  the  inappealable  verdict  of  public  reproach ;  but  what 
should  be  the  retribution  of  him  who,  by  the  gilded  pretences  of  honor- 
able love,  wins  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  confiding  heart,  to  gratify  a 
fiendish  vanity,  or  pamper  a  reckless  and  accursed  sensuality  1  Edu- 
cated in  New-England,  where  this  dark  crime  is  almost  unknown 
among  the  stem  descendants  of  the  sterner  pilgrims,  I  entered  into  the 
bitter  feelings  of  the  distracted  parent,  with  a  yearning  sympathy,  and  a 
resoluteness  of  purpose,  which  such  a  cause  might  well  inspire.  Alas ! 
fi>r  my  precipitate  ardor,  we  were  destined  to  be  nonsuitra ;  for  when 
the  trial  came  on,  the  defendant's  counsel  seized  upon  a  flaw  in  the  in- 
dictment, and  his  remorseless  client  was  suflfered  to  escape,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  damning  proofs  of  his  guilt,  corroborated  by  the  collateral 
evidence  of  a  life  of  notorious  licentiousness.    Turning  from  the  crowded 
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court-room,  I  retired  to  my  lonely  chamber  with  a  heavy  heart.     *  And 
is  this  the  sacred  majesty  of  law  V  murmured  I,  bitterly,  *  to  be  mocked 
and  set  at  nought  by  the  paltry  quibbles  of  pettifogging  cunning?     Is 
this  the  triumph  of  human  equity,  to  dismiss  unrebuked  the  destroyer 
of  confiding   innocence,  and  parental' hope,  while  the  wronged  and 
broken-hearted  are  sent  back  to  mourn  amid  the  ruins  of  their  house- 
hold gods,  without  even  the  miserable  consolation  of  having  awakened 
the  sympathies  of  the  good,  or  given  to  the  bad  an  example  of  arrested 
depravity  ?     Is  this  the  terror  of  inexorable  justice,  the  earthly  vice- 
gerent of  the  Divinity,  when  her  arm  is  palsied,  or  the  uplifted  sword 
turned  aside  from  the  head  of  her  guilty  victim,  by  the  shameless  cir- 
cumvention of  human  chicanery?     Out  on  the  vacillating  equity  of 
law !     Out  on  its  well-named  chancery  !  —  where  the  chances  of  right, 
amid  the  studied  trickeries  of  wrong,  have  all  the  glorious  uncertainties 
of  a  die.'     Alas  1  for  the  sordid  spirits  who  convert  the  sacred  temple  of 
justice  into  the  shambles  of  error  and  venal  craftiness  1     I  can  r«idily 
pardon  the  man  who,  appointed  to  the  defence  of  the  friendless  and  pen- 
niless criminal,  uses  all  nonest  and  honorable  efibrts  for  the  acquittal  of 
his  client,  or  the  extenuation  of  his  offence ;  but  the  grasping  wretch 
who,  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  money,  voluntarily  comes  forward 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  purse-proud  depravity,  and  by  legal  perversion 
to  screen  the  guilty  from  the  righteous  retribution  of  offended  justice, 
disgraces  his  exalted  profession,  gathers  upon  his  ermine  the  contami- 
nations of  reflected  inramy,  and  forfeits  the  esteem  of  all  high-mind^ 
and  right-hearted  men.     It  is  to  such  readv  advocates  of  injustice,  often 
astute,  subtle,  and  persevering,  self-trainea  to  make  the  wrong  appear 
the  better  reason,  that  the  legal  profession  owes  the  sarcastic  opprobium 
to  which  it  is  not  unfrequently  subjected.     The  history  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  society  has  never  been  written,  though  it  presents  a  theme 
on  which  the  profoundest  philosopher    might  profitably   moralize. 
They  batten  on  the  evils  which  sprmg  from  the  licentiousness  of  the 
bad.     They  are,  in  fiict,  the  abettors  of  lawlessness ;  for  in  their  legal 
astuteness,  and  mercenary  readiness  to  exercise  it,  the  vicious  have  ever 
a  trusty  and  emboldening  advocate,  to  throw  himself  between  crime  and 
its  impending  penalty. 

Dissatisfied  with  myself  and  my  profession,  or  rather  with  this  mor- 
tifying instance  of  its  inability  to  smite  the  wron^r  through  the  inter- 
posed shield  of  technical  cunning,  I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the 
high  vocation  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  '  Here,'  thought  I,  *is  a  field 
broad  and  white  for  the  sickle  of  benevolent  enterprise.'  The  errors 
and  imperfections  of  my  own  desultory  and  unguided  education  rose 
palpably  before  me,  ana  I  resolved  that  others  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity at  least  to  profit  by  my  sad  experience.  Aceordinc^ly  I  purchased 
a  delightful  and  appropriate  situation  for  a  private  school,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Highlands. 
I  had  been  biassed  to  this  selection  by  my  predilection  for  mountain 
scenery,  but  more  especially  by  a  persuasion,  which  experience  only 
serves  to  strengthen,  tnat  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  expanding  and  ennobling  the  mind,  particularly 
at  that  plastic  age  when  curiosity  is  alive  to  all  the  presentations  of  the 
external  world.  The  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  ample  lawn  which 
sloped  gradually  down  to  the  pebbly  margin  of  the  majestic  river,  while 
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in  the  back-groond  towered  up  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  the  Highlands,  as 
if  to  confront  the  kindred  peaks  which  frowned  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Hudson.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  lawn  was  bounded 
by  a  tumultuous  stream,  whose  bright  waters  had  their  source  in  the 
neighborinff  mountains,  and  came  laughine  along  their  sylvan  way,  like 
merry  travelers  on  a  pleasant  journey,  till  mey  lost  themselves,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  house,  in  a  charminf  bay  of  the  maternal  river.  The  re- 
moter landscape  was  dotted  here  and  there  by  neat  fiurm-houses,  and  the 
sunmier  mansions  of  opulent  citizens,  peering  out  from  groves  of  locust 
and  tulipiferas;  while  nearer  by,  two  pretty  villages,  with  their  bordering 
dwellings  and  wardens,  overlooked  by  two  tapermg  spires,  gave  a  more 
busy  and  social  aspect  to  the  scene.  The  situation  was  in  all  respects 
delightful,  and  the  prospect  of  usefulness  and  quiet  felicity  opened  bright 
and  cheerily  before  me.  '  Here  then,'  said  I  to  myself  '  after  years  of 
idle  wanderings  and  mis^ded  effi>rts,  I  shall  settle  down  in  a  peaceful 
home,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  exalted  benevolence.  Here  will  I 
gather  around  me  the  young  and  the  ingenuous,  and  by  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  culture,  fit  them  for  an  exalted  destiny.  I  will  teach  them 
that  ambition  is  laudable,  when  its  aim  is  not  self —  that  humility  is  not 
meanness,  nor  pride  magnanimity.  I  will  teach  them  to  regara  none 
as  their  inferiors,  but  the  sordid  and  the  vicious ;  none  as  their  superiors, 
but  their  elders  in  virtue  and  active  philanthropy.  I  will  teach  them 
that  gentleness  may  triumph  where  arrosfance  would  fail,  and  that  one 
thought  of  forgiveness  is  sweeter  than  a  thousand  memories  of  revenge. 
I  will  teach  them  that  it  is  honorable  to  fly  from  dishonor,  though  chi- 
valry herself  should  brand  them  with  pusillanimity.  I  will  teach  them 
to  curb  the  impetuous  cravings  of  the  senses,  to  hold  the  passions  in 
abeyance,  and  to  carry  forward  the  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  purity  of 
youth,  through  all  the  temptations  and  harsh  besettings  of  manhood,  mto 
the  calm  and  sober  retrospection  of  declining  years.  I  will  teach  them 
that  the  plaudits  of  a  world  are  but  a  discoidant  babblement,  unless  the 
still  small  voice  of  an  approving  conscience  gives  harmony  to  the  paean, 
and  that  the  fame  of  unhallowed  ambition  is  only  the  precursive  echo 
of  the  obloquy  of  posterity.  I  will  teach  them  that  this  sublunary 
labyrinth  wherein  we  are  «>omed  to  grope,  amid  the  darkness  of  error, 
and  the  perils  of  mortality,  is  but  the  ^tting  vestibule  to  the  temple  of 
eternal  blessedness,  and  that  to  fioiide  us  thither  through  the  gloom  and 
jeopardy  of  our  ftiUen  nature,  the  All-benignant  has  put  into  our  hand 
the  clue  and  the  lamp  of  an  unerring  revelation.  Here  will  I  unfold  to 
their  young  imagination  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  classic  lore.  In 
£incy,  we  will  listen  to  the  grandeur  of  Homer,  and  the  thunders  of 
Demosthenes.  In  ftmcy«  we  will  re-string  the  broken  harp  of  the  pas- 
sionate Sappho,  and  awaJce  the  tragic  echoes  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Beneath  yon  broad  catalpas,  we  will  repeat  the  chastened  numbers  of 
the  Mantuan  bard,  or  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  &scinations  of 
Horace  and  Catullus,  and  the  splendid  philosophies  of  the  immortal 
Tacitus  and  Lucretius.  Nor  shall  the  equal  glones  of  our  own  '  land's 
language'  be  neglected  or  forgotten.  The  inapproachable  Shakspeare, 
Milton  the  seraph-winged,  Spenser,  and  Taylor,  and  Addison,  and  Grold- 
smith,  and  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Shelley  me  imaginative,  and  Locke, 
and  Newton,  heaven's  golden  compass-bearer,  and  Davy,  and  Fult<m, 
and  Bryant,  and  countless  odiers  of^their  immortal  kin,  shall  be  to  us  a 
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Study  and  a  delight  From  these  calm  retreats,  I  will  send  forth 
scholars  whose  after-reputation  shall  be  the  glory  of  the  world.  In 
their  own  and  my  country's  gratitude,  shall  I  realize  a  recompense  for 
my  labors,  above  the  guerdon  of  affluence,  or  the  favor  of  kmgs,  and 
leave  behind  me  a  name  which  shall  not  be  forgotten  among  the  bene- 
fitctors  of  my  kind.' 

Such  were  the  pleasing  dreams  which  preceded  the  commencement 
of  my  scholastic  enterprise ;  but  the  sequel  may  prove  that  the  visions 
of  the  purest  benevolence  are  not  always  destined  to  be  realized.  My 
school  was  limited  to  twelve  pupils,  and  to  their  improvement  in  aU 
the  essentials  of  a  generous  education,  moral  and  mtellectual,  I  de- 
voted all  my  time  and  all  the  abilities  I  could  bring  to  the  engrossing 
task.  They  were  the  sons  of  affluent  and  respectable  fiimilies  of  the 
metropolis,  and  I  resolved  that  their  hopes  should  not  be  blasted,  nor 
their  trust  misplaced.  Dwellinc^  with  my  pupils  under  the  same  roof; 
fathering  them  round  the  same  hearth,  the  same  board,  the  same  fiimi- 
ly  altar;  supervising  their  manners  and  their  morals;  and  leading 
them  with  a  fond  enthusiasm  along  the  pleasant  walks  of  science  and 
literature :  removing  the  obstacles  which  thwarted  their  inexperience, 
and  pointing  out'to  their  young  imagination  the  glorious  prospects  and 
perspectives  of  beauty  which  were  ever  opening  upon  their  progress,  I 
came,  ere  long,  to  regard  them  with  the  tenderest  solicitude  —  to  look 
upon  them  as  sons,  indeed,  for  whose  welfare  and  honorable  distinction 
I  was  ready  to  make  a  father's  sacrifice.  Nor  was  my  affection  unre- 
quited, except  in  two  or  three  instances  where  the  moral  education 
had  been  so  neglected,  or  the  feelings  so  warped  by  parental  indulgence, 
that  all  kindness  seemed  worse  than  thrown  away  upon  the  unhappy 
individuals.  To  them,  the  mildest  suasion,  the  gentlest  restraints,  ap- 
peared tyrannical,  for  they  contravened  the  stubborn  self-will  which 
nitherto  had  met  with  no  proper  check  amid  the  endearments  of  home. 
Believing,  however,  that  the  most  depraved  can  be  softened  and  swayed 
by  a  course  of  continued  kindness,  I  never  suffered  their  perversities  to 
disquiet  me  for  a  moment,  but  treated  them  ever  with  the  gentlest  soli- 
citude,  giving  to  reproof  the  tones  of  affection,  and  to  chastisement  the 
sympathy  of  friendship,  till  at  length  I  won  upon  their  better  natures, 
and  felt  that  I  should  yet  open  in  their  hearts  the  sealed  fountains  of 
^titude  and  love.  Ah,  how  little  knows  the  scholastic  tyrant  that  there 
IS  a  sceptre  more  potent  than  the  ferule  or  the  rod  f  These  may  over- 
awe, but  they  do  not  subdue ;  these  may  compel,  but  they  do  not  con- 
quer.  But  in  the  accents  of  a  gentle  voice,  and  in  the  glance  of  an 
approving  eye,  and  in  the  chidings  of  a  benevolent  heart,  feelingly  alive 
to  the  well-being  of  those  committed  to  its  charge,  there  is  a  magic  and 
a  power,  to  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  most  unfeeling  and  refractory 
must  bend  with  cheerful  submission  and  reverence.  Regarding  the 
acquisition  of  even  the  most  trivial  science  as  not  devoid  of  utility,  I 
summoned  to  my  aid  skilful  assistants  in  all  the  various  departments  of 
a'  magnanimous  education.  Over  all  these  I  exercised  a  careful  and 
continued  supervision.  Each  study  had  its  allotted  time,  each  recreation 
its  appointed  period,  and  all  moved  on  with  the  order  and  regularity  of 
a  well-adjusted  mechanism.  As  I  watched  the  progress  of  my  pupils, 
from  day  to  day,  and  marked  their  young  delight  as  the  beauties  of  the 
classics  and  the  wonders  of  the  mathematics  were  unfolded  before  them,  I 
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felt  proud  in  view  of  the  happy  result  of  my  lahor,  and  rejoiced  that  I 
had  entered  upon  so  noble  a  career  of  usefulness.  The  close  of  the 
first  term  drew  near,  and  as  I  wished  mv  patrons  to  hare  an  opporttt- 
nity  of  witnessing  what  advancement  had  been  made  thus  fiir,  I  directed 
my  pupils,  in  their  next  letters  home,  to  request  the  &vor  of  a  visit  from 
their  parents,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  approaching  term. 
The  result  of  my  courtesy  will  be  ascertained  from  the  following  com- 
munications, which  came  to  hand  during  the  next  fortnight.  I  must 
premise,  however,  that  it  had  been  a  regulation  of  the  school,  firom  an 
early  date,  that  each  pupil  should  write  to  his  parents  semi-monthly,  at 
least,  expressing  himself  freely  respecting  his  studies,  his  views,-  and  the 
domestic  afiairs  of  our  little  republic.  I  had  intended  to  pre&ce  the 
several  epistles  with  a  sketch  of  their  respective  authors,  but  as  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  fiir,  I  will  give  the  series  at  once,  and  leave  to  im- 
agination the  task  of  introduction.     They  ran  thus : 

MUMBBK     0MB. 

'  Su :  I  should  look  pretty,  I  guess,  to  be  ketched  up  to  your  i^soe^  alW  yon  We 
tnated  my  dear  little  Potosi  so  baibarous.  He  *8  writ  to  me  several  times  that  I  must 
oome  and  fetch  him  hum,  and  I  should  done  so  Ions  ago^  'fe  had  n't  threatend  he  *d  kill 
my  canarie&  and  stick  up  pins  in  my  rocking-chair,  %  aid  n't.  Now  I  likes  such  a  quril, 
but  1  wont  let  him  think  that  he  can  scare  me,  if  he  i«  a  senus — it 's  mor  'n  his  poor 
dear  &ther  ever  did — but  that 's  neither  here  nor  there.  IVhst  I  look  to,  is,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sweet  little  fellow.  He  states  that  he  has  n't  had  his  bed  warmed  once  — 
not  once  I — all  this  blessed  sprins ;  that  he 's  obleeged  to  git  up  by  sunrise^  and  dreas 
himself  in  a  roOm  where  there  is  irt  no  fire,  and.  Sir,  must  I  say  it,  to  wash  in  cold  water 
and  wipe  his  dear  sweet  &oeon  a  cold  towel! —  I  dare  say  a  common  huckabuck, 
though  ne  don't  mention  that.  Now  that's  what  I  call  barbarous  treatment— and,  Sir, 
towuds  whom  1  Why,  Sir,  towards  my  dear  little  Dorado,  scaroelv  turned  of  fifteen, 
who  has  always  had  his  bed  warmed  till  June,  and  a  hot  blanket  to  nis  feet  in  the  bar- 
nin  —  never  got  up.  till  eight  o'clock — nor  washed  in  cold  water,  nor  wiped  on  a  nice 
damask  nspkin,  that  had  n't  been  aired  over  night.  My  heart  fiurlv  pit-a-pats  to  think 
how  dreadnil  the  poor  little  dear  must  have  underwent  sence  he  s  been  up  there.  I 
wrote  to  him  to  ran  away  the  first  opportunity,  if  you  would  n't  let  him  come  without. 
Pray  send  him  htim  by  the  first  boat,  and  thus  show  that  you  can  do  one  act  of  hn- 
manness  to  one  you  've  used  so  shocking.      Yours  with  contempt, 

*Mbs.  Sbtooks.* 

'  P.  S.  I  shan't  pay  a  shdon  for  such  inhuman  edicatton.' 

I  sent  him  hy  the  first  boat,  with  a  receipt  in  full. 


HUMBBB    TWO. 


<  Sib  :  I  have  received  several  epistles  from  my  sons  sinse  they  have  been  at  your ._ 
tablishmenc,  of  an  infamous  and  disreputable  character.  The  spding  was  all  coRct, 
but  that  I  r^rd  as  mere  moonshine,  compared  with  the  hand-wnting  ;  and  that  of  my 
sons,  Sir,  would  have  disgrased  an  orrang-owtang.  Indeed  there  was  not  an  i  dotted^ 
nor  a  t  crossed  throughout,  uid  though  the  commas  were  propperly  placed,  they  weve 
idtogether  to  straight  to  preserve  the  line  of  beauty.  As  for  the  capitis  letten,  they 
were  toto  Belo  out  of  proportion  with  the  smaller  characters,  and,  what  1  hold  to  be  un* 
pardonable,  all  the  a  a  were  turned  up  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  dog's  tail  curled  over 
nis  posteiiours.  Now  it  cannot  be  ^nat  the  noble  science  of  caligraphy  is  philosophidy 
taught  in  your  establishment.  I  expect,  from  the  general  ran  of  my  son's  chirography, 
that  your  assistant  in  that  department  belong  to  the  angular  fraternity,  who  are  doinff 
such  ireparable  injury  to  the  rising  ^eration.  Such  bong  my  apprehension,  and 
havinjg  the  welfare  of  my  truly  promiamg  children  much  at  heart,  (it 's  astonishing  how 
they  nave  retrograded  in  writmg  sinse  they  left  me,)  1  feel  myself  under  the  neceenty  of 
recalling  them  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  To  be  suire,  they  are  hiffhly  pleased  with  the 
school,  and  express  a  desire  to  remain  with  you ;  but  I  cannot  mink  of  it :  they  must 
not  diurase  me  by  acquiring  a  habit  of  cacographv  which  would  efiectuaily  preclude 
them  from  cutting  a  flourish  in  the  world,  to  which  an  accomplished  pen  is  tlw  sorest 
pasport.  ^Respectfrilly, 

'  A.  Gbapric* 
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NCMBKk     THBBB. 

*  Sn :  I  have  been  excessivelv  chagrined  by  the  last  few  letters  received  from  my 
son.  The  hand-writing  was  bold  and  fair,  I  acknowledge,  and  indeed  the  compositioa 
was  very  well  for  a  lad — I  think  I  may  say  excellent  —  and  demonstrative  of  great  im- 
provement in  that  particular  ;  but  the  spelling  was  absolutely  outrageous.  ^  There  were 
certainly  half-a-dozen  orthographical  sms  of  omission  and  commission  in  as  many 
lines.  Honour  was  spelt  without  the  u,  publick  without  the  k^  and  traveller  with  but 
one  1 1  Now  one  might  as  well  suppose  a  traveller  could  plod  on  his  journey  as 
well  with  one  leg  as  with  one  /.  I  see  you  have  adopted  Webster  as  your  stand- 
aid — a  most  erring  and  dangerous  authority.  Sir,  he  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
behalf  of  the  injury  he  is  doine  to  the  rising  generation.  He  is  a  literary  heretick, 
and  ¥rill  destroy  the  noble  repubUck  of  letters,  if  ne  continues  to  multiply  proselytes  to 
his  specious  doctrines.  He  might  as  well  clip  off  the  tongue  or  the  palate  of  his  disci- 
ples, as  to  curtail  the  f^»,  knock  out  the  t**,  et  cetera,  of  the  kins's  English.  He 's  a 
perfect  linguicide— a  vernacular  murderer,  and  would  no  doubt  be  appointed  execu- 
tioner to  a  literary  Nero.  But  to  my  son ;  his  letter,  as  I  intimated,  was  well  con- 
ceived and  expressed,  and  all  scriptorial  minutiae  were  present ;  but  what  avail  all 
these,  if  marred  by  bad  spelling?  It 's  all  nonsense  the  ado  that's  made  about  calli- 
ffraphy.  either  Uterally  or  metaphoricall^r  speaking  :  the  true  beauty  of  all  writing  is  in 
tne  spelling — everjr  thing  else  is  meretricious ;  and  as  I  understand  you  have  but  two 
exercises  daily  in  this  paramountly-important  art,  you  will  do  me  the  fovor  to  send  home 
my  truly-clever  son  at  your  earliest  convenience.       Yours  truly, 

'Todd  Johnson.* 


NUMBBB       POUB. 


'  Sia :  There  are  limits  to  patience,  as  to  all  else  human  ;  and  the  last  letter  from 
my  poor  little  suffering  Eugene  has  placed  nie  entirely  beyond  them.  He  states  that 
hia  fare,  ever  since  he  nas  wen  with  you,  has  been  of  the  crudest  and  most  unpalatable 
kind,  and  not  only  that,  but  eked  out  with  miserable  parsimony.  Chocolate  with 
bread-and-butter  at  breakfast,  cofd  coffee  to  dinner,  and  milk  with  toast,  etc.,  at  supper. 
Preserves  only  three  times  a  week  —  pies  the  same —  cakes  the  same  —  hot  rolls  the 
same — and  muffins  the  same  !  All  tne  rest  of  the  week,  baked  beans,  hastv  puddingy 
apple-sauce,  and  cold  meats  of  a  Sunday  I  I  am  sure  he  must  be  a  perfect  skeleton  by 
this  time.  I  have  always  suspected  that  school-masters  were  no  better  than  they  should 
be.  and  now  I  am  certain  of  iL  How  could  vou  have  the  heart  to  reduce  the  son  of  aa 
alaerman  to  such  wretched  sustenance!  Why,  Sir.  at  his  father's  generous  table,  such 
pitiful  viands  were  never  heard  of.  The  dear  child  has  been  accustomed  to  wine  from 
his  cradle ;  it  has  been  as  free  to  him  as  water  ;  and  as  for  cakes,  comfits,  and  such  de- 
licacies, he  never  knew  the  bitter  want  of  them.  The  maid  always  laid  a  nice  piece  of 
fruit-cake  under  his  pillow  when  she  made  his  bed,  and  a  bottle  of  muscat  always 
stood  within  reach,  if  he  were  thirsty  during  the  night  No  wonder  he  yearns  to  fly  to 
his  fond  mother,  when  he  thinks  of  all  these  Httle  necessary  comforts,  and  compares 
them  with  the  stale  bread-and-butter,  and  the  cold  coffee,  (served  up  in  white  bowls,  I 
dare  say,)  to  which  your  saw-dust-pudding  fruffality  would  accustom  him  !  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself  for  so  long  neglecting  to  send  for  him  home.  He  will  be  fifteen  to- 
morrow week,  ere  which  time!  trust  you  will  have  returned  him  to  those  who  regard 
the  welfare  of  a  &vorite  of  genius  too  tenderly  to  sacrifice  it  on  the  altar  of  mammon. 

*  I  remain,  d^. 

'Apicia  OpHim.* 


MUMBBB     PITS. 


*  Sib  :  Hy  nerves  have  been  very  much  disturbed  by  the  last  two  or  three  letters 
firom  my  sons,  whom,  in  evil  hour,  I  committed  to  your  charge.  Verily  the  last  one 
came  near  throwing  me  into  convulsions,  such  was  the  exacerbation  of  my  fiselings  by 
its  perusal  Among  multifarious  other  matter,  it  stated  that  you  are  in  the  practice  m 
having  meat  at  least  once  a  day  at  your  table,  and  that  roast  pig  is  often  the  abomisa- 
tion  selected.  Sir,  in  the  Zoological  Institute  of  this  metropolis,  where  are  congregated 
the  most  voracious  creatures  of  earth  and  air,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  such  a 
practice  should  prevail ;  they  are  naturally  camiverous — blood-thirsty  by  instinct — and 
furnished  with  claws  and  indaores  accordingly.  But  for  human  beings,  endowed  with 
reason,  and  possessed  of  no  such  cannibal  appliances  or  propensities,  to  be  aping  the 
fierocious  habitudes  of  the  beaats  that  perish,  gorging  their  epigastric  regions  with  the 
mangled  nerves  and  muscles  of  murdered  beeves,  lambs,  pigs,  ei  id  gtnus  omne^  is  an 
OtttraAe  against  nature  and  the  divinity  of  health.  For  two  score  years  and  upward 
have  f  followed  the  goa-like  practice  of  medicine,  and  never  yet  have  I  encountered  dia- 
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ease  but  in  those  unhappy  persons  who  had  been  guilty  at  some  time  or  other  of  eaiinc; 
meat.  Flesb,  Sir,  is  the  universal  pabulum  of  disease ;  banish  it  from  the  world,  ana 
the  latter  would  perish  from  atrophy.  Intemperance  in  beverage  is  justly  censured  by 
the  philanthropists  of  the  day  :  but.  Sir,  it  is  only  one  of  the  sequals  of  saroophagiaiii. 
He  that  devours  much  meat,  like  Milo  of  old,  will  covet  large  potations  thereafter,  to  al- 
lay the  morbid  thirst  of  a  repletive  indigestion.  I  am  now  engaged  in  writing  a  work  on 
dietetics,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  exercise  a  salutary  prophylactic  influence  on  tha 
welfaie  of  the  rising  generation.  The  principles  of  my  system  are  all  drawn  from  na- 
ture, and  accord  with  ner  prognoos  throughout  I  amputate  the  whole  code  of  cookery, 
bone  and  sinew,  and  utterly  discard  it,  Dr.  Kitchener  and  all,  as  an  imposihume^  a 
gangrene  upon  the  body  politic.  Perhaps  I  may  tolerate  the  use  of  bread  to  labopn^ 
persons  of  craving  appetites,  hard  v  constitutions,  and  the  digestive  powers  of  an  ostnch  ; 
but  this  I  shall  not  decide  positively,  till  I  shall  have  had  further  conversation  with  Dr. 
Graham,  and  more  elaborately  analyzed  the  composition  of  Morrison's  pills.  Pure 
water,  pure  milk,  emasculated  fruits,  barley  infusions,  parched  com,  emulsions  of  arrow 
loot,  potatoes,  ric^  etc.,  undepraved  with  spices  and  unnatural  amalgamation,  are  the 
substratum  oo  which  I  mtend  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  Hygeia ;  ana  whosoever  shall 
enter  therein,  with  a  becoming  walk,  shall  thrillingly  experience  that  perfection  of  the 
rational  and  physical  entity,  viz :  mens  sana  in  carport  sano.  But  to  return  from  my 
aberrancy  to  the  subject  in  nand.  I  easily  discover,  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  my  sons' 
letters,  that  you  have  no  cordon  sanilairt  around  jrbur  table ;  that  meat,  pies,  and 
even  hot  cakes  and  coffee  are  dailjr  allowed  to  vour  pupil&  with  other  abominations  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  and  you  will  therefore  do  me  the  tavor  to  put  my  sons  on  board 
the  return  boat  to  the  dty^  with  strict  injunctions  on  the  captain  not  to  let  them  take 
any  other  refreshments  durmg  the  passage  than  cold  water  and  pea-nuts. 

*  Respectfully,  etc. 

<Galzs  Fast,  tf.  D.' 


nUMBBE     SIX. 


enough,  made  money,  gotiich^  am  Bank  Dir'r,  Memb.  Chamb.  Com.,  £c.  Ac  Latin! 
um  —  fiddle-s'k  !  Better  look  mto  McCuU'ch  —  some  use  in  that  —  learn  all  about  Cr. 
and  Dr.,  ct.  per  ct,  cur'cy,  exch.,  bank  fadl.,  m'dz.,  &c.  —  that '«  the  commodity  of 
true  knowledge  —  the  best  m'dz.  for  count'g  room  —  always  in  dem'd  —  always  avails- 
ble  in  market,  when  y'r  Latin  and  Greek,  and  parley  voutt^s^  and  si  «A>r'«,  ana  nTu  ata 
notCs  would  n't  fetch  a  sous  markety  as  one  of  my  captains  says.  But  to  point.  My 
son  is  now  fourteen  y'rs  old —  am  in  want  of  anotner  clerk  —  must  have  finish'd  his 
education  bv  this  time  —  w'd  have  let  him  tstaid  another  half  y'r  but  for  that  confounded 
Latin,  and  nigh  price  of  tuition  at  Boarding-schoc^.  Please  ship  him  on  board  Swift- 
sure,  with  invoice  and  bill  of  lad'g  of  books,  dbc,  consigned  to  Merz  db  Co.,  N.  T'k. 

'Vrs,  Ac 

'Jno.  Smith.' 

'P.  S.  Send  bill,  and  will  remit  by  return  mail  Cotton  on  decline — sugars  look'g 
up.  Stocks  rather  heavy.  Sh'd  be  glad  to  sell  you  a  lot  of  damag'd  Java  a  7  ct&  pr. 
lb.,  —  very  cheap,  and  good  enough  for  Board'g-sch'U.     Please  advise.' 


HVMBKB     SEVEN. 


'  Sia :  If  there  is  one  thing  in  orhem  terrarum,  that  I  prize  above  othm  it  is  Latin. 
It  has  been  my  daily  viaticum  from  boyhood.  I  may  say  of  the  Roman  classics  what 
Tolly  says  of  poetical  pursuits :  <  Aee  studia  adolescentiam  aluntf  seneetuitm  obUetanij 
etc.  etc  I  am  apt  to  regard  a  taste  for  Latin  as  a  sixth  sense,  much  to  he  envied  by  the 
uninitiated,  as  anordine  its  possessor  more  substantial  gratification  than  the  Ave  other* 
oombined.  Greek  is  all  very  well  in  its  wajr ;  but  it  is  too  slippery  for  the  memory  — 
too  glabrose — and  whoever  searches  among  its  treasures,  will  find  the  r«  icaXoi»,  it  is  true, 
but  not  the  summum  bonumf  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  glorious  tongue  of  the 
Cssars.  If  I  were  an  autocrat,  no  other  language  should  be  tolerated  in  my  domi- 
nions —  if  any  one  disobeyed,  lingua  ci  preecidetur.  I  never  doubted  its  being  tne  lan- 
guage of  our  first  parents  mParaoise — so  sublime,  so  appropriate  to  that  period  of  moral 
grandeur,  when  man  communed  with  his  Maker  in  the  bowers  of  Eden.  For  all  the 
capabihties  of  human  thought,  it  stands  unrivalled  and  unapproachabla  and  we  listen  to 
its  swelling  cadences  with  breathless  reverence,  as  to  the  peal  of  the  tnunder-storm.  I 
would  have  given  the  oofiers  of  Croesus  to  have  heard  Cicero  pronounce,  ore  rotundOf 
that  passaice  of  a  sentence  in  Maroellus  in  relation  to  Cesar,  running  thus:    *  Omnss 
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no9troram  imptmiorufrii  onvt^M  txUrarwn  geiUium  poUnHtnmorumque  ^optUomm, 
omfUM  dariutmarwn  regain  re»  gcaUu  cam  tuitt  nee  cmdattiimum.  vwgnttudifUf  nee 
numero  priBUorumf  nee  varieteUe  regionuniy  nee  ceUritait  eor^ficiendi,  nee  disnmUUu" 
dint  beUorum  posse  oonferiy  etc.  etc.  How  smooth  and  sonorous,  yet  spiht-stirring !  — 
how  calm,  yet  how  ma^ifioent  1  How  inimitable  in  vocal  power  1 — in  all  the  sound- 
ing attributes  of  subhmity,  how  like  Niagara  in  its  palmiest  hour,  when  the  spring 
^/Sods  have  added  another  string  to  its  tremendous  lyre !  How  tame  does  it  appear  in 
our  sibilant  and  barbarous  English  I  *  All  the  exploits  of  our  emperors^  of  foreign  na- 
tions, of  the  most  powerful  peoploi  the  most  celebrated  kings,  cannot  compare  with 
thine,  either  in  magnitude  of  controversy,  or  number  of  battles,  or  variety  of  climes,  or 
celerity  of  execution,  or  the  dissimilitude  of  warfare.'  Tacitus  has  one  passage  of  almost 
equal  grandeur — Virgil  and  Lucretius  several— but  for  nobleness  of  effect,  Tully  must 
bear  the  palm.  By  the  by,  have  you  ever  been  able  to  master  all  the  allusbns  in  his 
elegant  Amacitia  and  Seneciute '?  I  have  not  yet  succeeded,  but  I  hope  to  find  the  clue 
of  these  ambages.    There  is  also  a  verse  of  Hessiod  which  perplexes  me  magnopora  : 

'  BaXaveii  cXv^ic  rarra  svBpowav  eaxa,* 

I  can*t/al^om  it  Nor  can  I  take  the  measure  of  Euripides'  understanding,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  ^projectinff  foot  of  the  bottle.*  Could  he  nave  meant  one  a  foot  long,  or 
did  bottles  have  feet  in  his  day,  or  is  it  a  metaphor,  for  the  pes  instahUis  of  one  who  nas 
used  the  bottle  too  freely  1  i  rather  incline  to  the  last  conjecture,  particularly  alter  a 
lounge  at  Palmo's.  Videsne,  from  the  above,  that  my  countins-room  does  not  engross 
all  my  time  7  '  Otium  cum  dirnitatt^*  is  my  motto.  I  find  leisure  for  a  confab  with 
some  one  of  the  classics  every  aay,  especially  in  summer.    Aloof  from  the  vestigia  mii- 

S«^  there  is  a  fine  old  tree  at  Hoboken,  high  on  an  eminence  like  Milton's  hero,  and 
e  him  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  lesser  matesj  to  which  I  have  worn  a  smooth 
path  as  it  were  to  the  haunts  of  my  Egeria.  A  projecting  root,  cushioned  with  moss, 
and  luxuriantly  curved  by  nature  as  if  for  the  easy-chair  of  a  Dryad,  affords  me  a  most 
delightful  seat,  from  whence  a  leafy  vista  opens  a  view  of  the  velivolum  and  magnifi- 
cent Hudson,  with  the  spires  of  the  far-off  city  towering  in  the  cerulean  distance,  while 
the  hum  of  bees  and  the  song  of  birds  around  and  above,  and  the  murmuring  of  a  little 
rill  in  the  near  coppice,  haunts  me  with  a  leti  susurro  worthy  of  Hjrbla.  ana  harmoni- 
zing sweetly  with  the  sylvan  melodies  of  classic  lore.  It  is  there,  m  that  sweet  spot, 
that  I  {^fortunaU  sinex*  am  I  not ?)  peruse  my  favorite  authors  m  my  favorite  lan- 
guage tut  mo  usque  ad  mala.  I  begin  with  Catullus  in  early  May,  when  the  bustling  world 
melts  into  love  and  song,  like  the  heart  of  the  ardent  poet  in  the  sunshine  of  his  Les- 
bia's  charms.  There  is  a  consonance  in  the  heart-stirring  fervor  of  the  Roman  madri- 
gal, and  the  electric  brilliancy  of  that  gay  season  when  all  nature,  Ua  dieere,  goes  a 
wooing.    Hail,  blessed  Spring !  —  sweet  mother  of  bright  hours  \ 

'AmataBobii,  taatoia  uoabitur  naUa.' 

Alreadj  have  thy  winged  heralds  proclaimed  thine  advent  —  already  does  the  music  of 
unchained  streams^  and  the  charm  of  opening  buds,  and  the  breath  of  first-bom  flowers 
and  a  new  Leipsic  edition  of  Catullus,  mvokc  me  to  my  silvan  haunt  beneath  the  favo- 
rite tree.  I  have  other  authors  for  other  seasons : But  I  have  wearied  you,  I  fear,  and 

would  close  instanter,  but  for  fear  of  boring  you  with  a  long  postscript.  Well,  then,  ton- 
gere  rem  acu  ;  my  son  informs  me  that  you  have  but  three  exercises  per  diem  in  Latin. 
Now  this  is  too  bad  —  six  of  one  honreach  would  be  little  enough,  mehercle,  for  so  glo- 
rious a  study.  What  if  he  w  to  be  a  merchant*?  I  would  rather  he  should  understand 
Latin,  than  have  McCuUoch  and  Adam  Smith  memoriater.  Mere  nugee  are  all  your 
*  Clerks'  Manuals,'  '  Book-keepers'  Assistants,'  *  Political  Economies,^  etc.,  to  a  com- 
mercial gentleman,  compared  with  a  smattering,  even,  of  *  ViH  Rotms,*  or  *  Mare's  In- 
troduction.' With  these  views,  I  have  employed  a  craduate  from  Oxford  as  a  private 
tutor  for  my  son  in  linpiam  <£tvinam,  and  accordingly  you  will  much  oblige  me  oy  ex- 
pediting his  return  to  the  city,  as  early  as  you  can  make  it  agreeable.    Ave  et  vale  I 

'Re^'y,  etc., 

'  Mabcus  Tuluus  Latiitm.' 


HOHBSa     SIGHT. 


'  Sn :  How  was  it  possible  you  should  snfier  one  of  your  teachers  to  threaten  per- 
sonal chastisement  to  my  little  son  for  refusing  to  go  to  church  %  Do  you  forget  who 
his  father  is — one  of  the  magnates  of  the  metropolis,  and  who  jrou  yourself  are — one 
of  a  toilful  and  servile  caste,  whom  we  never  permit  at  our  tables  or  soirees  ?  I  regard 
it,  Sir,  as  an  instance  of  impertinent  presumption  approximating  neariy  the  summary 
penalty  of  the  cow-skin.  You  ought  to  be  grateful  to  fortune  that  the  threat  was  not 
exsouted.    And  where  do  you  find  authority  for  using  bhidgeons  like  the  vindictive  He- 
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ton  of  uncivilized  Rome  1  In  the  trite  precepts  of  a  fabulone  deqwt  called  Solomon,  I 
dare  say.  Think  you  there  was  ever  such  a  sage  tyrant  in  existence  as  the  Jewish  wise 
man?  No,  Sir,  no  more  than  there  have  been  such  beings  as  Mahomet's  sleepera,  or 
the  Gbnions  and  other  demi*devils  of  ancient  mythology.  If  you  had  ever  attended 
some  ofour  lectures  at  Tammany  Hall,  you  would  have  had  someof  your  puerile  credo- 
lity  laughed  out  of  you  before  this,  ril  bet  a  cool  thousand  you  never  read  Paine's 
Age  ofRcnson  in  your  life,  and  yet  you  would  suiier  a  boy  to  be  chastised  for  daring  to 
be  so  reasonable  as  to  contravene  your  silly  notions  of  Sundays,  and  sermoni^  and 
other  like  bugbears  of  priestly  invention.  Ttus  church-eoing  and  conventiding  is  all 
d — d  nonsense,  and  I'll  reward  the  boy  handsomely  for  his  spirit  and  want  of  prejudice 
in  thinkiniy  as  his  father  has  taught  mm  respecting  you  Christians — your  fasts,  and 
vour  tracts,  and  your  temperance  societies,  and  other  such  sanctimonious  trumpery. 
Life's  sands  foil  fast  enough  *  without  shaking  the  glass,'  as  Paine  says,  or  sufioing  every 
seventh  day  to  pass  in  prayers  and  'psalm-smging.'  '  Dum  vivimus  woamut?  is  my 
creed,  and  shall  be  that  of  my  children  ;  so  send  my  son  to  town  before  you  have  fright- 
ened nim  out  of  his  senses  by  your  Calvanistic  humbugS)  and  think  yourself  fortunate 
if  I  ever  pay  you  a  shilling  for  his  tuition  thus  far. 

( I  remain,  dbc., 

*0WSK  VOLTAIUU' 


1I17MBKK     NINB. 


*  Sir  :  With  surprise  and  regret  I  learn  from  my  son's  last  letter,  that  your  pupils  do 
not  attend  church  but  twice  a-day.  This  is  not  well.  You  should  remember  that  they 
have  immortal  souls — that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  youth  as  well  as  men,  and  ahould 
therefore  take  them  to  the  Sunday  evening  lecture,  also.  The  intervals  between  wor- 
ship, moreover,  should  be  entirely  occupied  in  exhorting  and  catechising  them  on  the 
momentous  subject  of  their  future  and  eternal  welfare.  I  hear  you  sometimes  take 
them  to  the  episcopal,  at  others  to  the  baptist,  and  occasionally  to  the  old-foshioned 
presbytarian  worsoip.  These  are  all  in  error — unorthodox,  and  fonatical —particu* 
larly  the  first-mentioned,  respecting  whose  Pharisaical  forms  and  ceremonies,  yon 
would  find  it  profitable  to  read  Milton's  work  on  episcopacy.  These  are  they-that  gain- 
say aboUtion.  and  set  their  faces  like  flint  against  the  cloctrine  of  amalgamation.  Such 
exclusive  ana  narrow-minded  bigots  are  to  be  eschewed  by  men  of  enbrged  and  unpre- 
judiced views.  How  illiberal  their  unhallowed  exclusiveness,  competed  with  the  univer- 
sal charity  of  those  whom  they  contemptuously  designate  as '  new  lights  I'  Their  con- 
tumely, however,  passes  us  as  the  idle  wind  ;  for,  satisfied  that  we  are  indeed  the  light 
of  the  world,  we  marvel  not  that  those  who  love  darkness  should  hoot  and  howl  at  the 
contrast  which  reveals  their  deeds  of  evil.  Secondly  :  I  understand  that  you  disregard 
the  meet  counsel  of  the  wise  man,  and  never  use  the  rod,  even  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
frowardness.  Now,  assuredly,  no  good  can  ever  come  of  such  lukewarmness  of  seve- 
rity toward  the  short-cominss  of  erring  creatures,  to  whom  chastisement  is  as  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils.  And,  lastly  ;  as  my  little  l£paphroditus  seems,  from  some  pas- 
sages of  his  letter,  to  be  under  conviction,  which  may  prove  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  un- 
less watered  by  the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary  onener  than  twiet  a  Sabbath,  I  am 
moved  to  recall  him  witnout  delay.  You  will  be  pleased,  therefore,  to  let  him  de- 
part forthwith,  that  he  may  be  present  without  fieul  at  our  fourteen-days'-meeting,  whidi 
commences  to-morrow. 

'Yours  in  the  bonds  of  love, 

'Calvin  Suckxt.' 

'  P.  S.  I  see  by  your  advertisement  in  that  unsanctified  print,  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer, that  music  and  even  dancing  are  taught  in  your  institution  !  Sir,  I  am  shocked 
beyond  measure  at  the  tidings.  Send  my  son  from  under  your  roof  this  night,  and  let 
hhn  look  not  behind  him,  but  remember  Lot's  wife.' 


MUMBBS    TBN. 


<  S»  :  I  thank  you  for  the  courteous  invitation  to  visit  your  charming  Academns, 
and  be  assured  that  nothing  could  afibrd  me  more  pleasure  than  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  you,  were  it  consistent  with  my  present  engagements.  I  must  forego  the  gratifi- 
cation, however,  for  a  few  weeks,  whicn  I  can  well  do,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  my  son  is 
not  oiuy  happy  with  you,  but  making  very  creditable  improvement  in  all  his  studies. 
His  lettera  respecting  your  domestic  arrangements,  method  of  teaching^  and  course  of  stu- 
dies, have  long  ago  satisfied  me  that  your  school  is  one  in  which  thebusmess  of  education, 
in  its  enlarged  sense,  is  conducted  on  hberal  principles^  and  with  conscientious  fidelity. 
I  am  pleased  with  your  general  system  and  its  result^  so  far  as  I  can  judffe  from  the 
iiberal  views  you  have  expressod  to  me,  and  from  the  improvement  evinced  oy  my  son. 
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-  -  ■ 

To  me,  the  Utter  is  oonduaive  evidenoe  that  you  do  not  regtid  edncatioii  as  a  mere  pai^ 
rotry — a  tasking  the  memory  with  idle  verbiage,  while  the  understanding  is  totally  for- 

fotten  and  neglected.  The  philosophy  of  education  is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood 
y  our  countr^rmen  at  large,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  schools  and  colleges 
among  us.  It  is  too  much  cramped — too  confined  by  old  barriers,  and  restricted  to  ue 
same  unvarjnng  round  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  a  few  similar  studies^ 
while  others,  intrinsically  of  more  importance,  are  unwritten  in  our  scholastic  code. 
For  instance,  what  can  be  more  practically  interesting  to  any  and  every  individual,  than 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy  1    Yet  how  few  educated  men  are  there  among  us,  who  can 


las, 

the  performance  of  her  maternal  duties,  proved  herself  so  admirably  qualified.  With  the 
hope,  that  in  the  ezerdae  of  your  arduous  vocation,  you  may  meet  with  fewer  vexations 
and  more  grateful  and  reasonable  patrons  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  your  profession, 

*  I  remain,  your  obliged  friend, 

'  Franklin  H'owabd.' 


And  with  an  eqaally  benevolent  hope  in  thy  behalf  gentle  reader, 
that  fortune  may  never  realize,  in  thy  own  personal  feelinffs,  the  thank- 
less toils  and  unrecompensed  trials  of  *  the  schoolmaster  abroad'  in  the 
barren  fields  of  education,  I  take  my  leave  for  the  present.     Farewell ! 

StifckMdge,  {Moat.,)  1836.  P. 


THOUGHTS   OF   AN   EXILE. 
raoM  A  Mss.  roBM. 

I. 

On  a  wild  shore  where  Nature,  as  in  wrath, 

Hath  wrought  creation  with  a  reckless  hand. 
And  piled,  like  watch  towers,  in  her  giant  path 

Mountains  whose  peaks  no  human  eye  bath  scanned, 
I  woke  to  being.    Ohl  my  father-land, 

Bright  are  thy  streams,  that  once  my  shallop  bore; 
Soft  are  th^  breeces,  as  the  airs  that  fanned 

My  glowing  cheek  in  thy  green  Tales,  of  yore ; 

But  ah !  for  me  and  mine  they  roll  ana  breathe  no  more ! 

n. 

There  the  sun-kindled  fruits  from  blossoms  rise^ 

As  if  the  breath  of  the  Omnipotent 
Wanned  them  to  instant  ripeness,  beneath  skies 

Flashing,  as  if  their  hues  magnificent 
Forth  firom  the  yaj  Heaven  of  Heavens  were  sent 

There  gem-like  nowera  are  stirred  by  radiant  winga^ 
Till  all  the  air  of  sweets  is  redolent 


There  o'er  the  mouldering  arch  the  ivy  springs. 
And  songs  of  other  days  the  dark-browed  maiden 


smgs. 


m. 

I  never  knew  a  parent's  fond  caress  — 

I  mw  uncared  for  as  the  desert  tree; 
Amid  my  sorrow,  there  was  none  to  bless  — 

No  lip  to  smile  upon  my  childish  glee : 
And  yet,  my  country,  memory  turns  to  thee. 

As  to  a  mother's  breast  an  unweaned  child : 
Wouki  to  thy  solitudes  I  now  could  flee. 

With  thoughts  as  pure  and  spirit  undefiled 

As  when,  a  wayward  boy,  among  thy  flowers  I  smiled ! 


4M  FirsUings,  [April, 


FIRSTLINGS. 


SBGOMO  MVMBBE. 


*  The  yexy  fintlings  of  my  heart  Bhall  be  the  fintUngs  of  my  hand.' 

THE    FIRST  OF  APRIL. 

April,  sweet  month,  ^ye  dayntyeste  of  all  I'  mounted  on  the  lusty 
Tauras,  *  wanton  as  a  kid  whose  horn  new  buds/  brmgs  in  the  youn^ 
and  teeming  beauty  of  the  year.  What  is  the  ofi-sung  and  be-praised 
Maia  more  than  eldfer  sister  to  the  young  Aperio  7  —  the  staid  soberness 
of  womanhood  succeeding  the  lovely  freshness  of  juvenility?  An 
April  mom,  the  eternal  simile  for  love's  estate,  floats  over  the  earth  with 
rambow-colored  wings,  diflusing  life  and  light  —  insuring  the  produc- 
tion of  the  riches  of  the  earth  in  their  respective  seasons,  and  driving 
the  tears  of  winter,  shed  at  a  constrained  departure,  before  the  sun-lit 
beauty  of  her  smiles. 

A  rustic  poet  has  said  that 

*  The  earliest  flowers  are  B.ye  the  sweetest,' 

and  April,  to  the  lover  of  nature,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  delightful  pe- 
riod of  the  year.  The  voices  of  the  streams  are  spring-suraued,  and 
they  rtm  their  destined  course  with  wonted  harmony  —  their  bubbling' 
ripples  gleaming  in  the  bright  blue  glory  of  an  April  sky.  The  swallow 
tnbes  return  from  their  long,  long  flight,  and  skim  across  the  lea  and 
over  the  winding  rivulet,  with  short  and  sudden  jerks,  in  keen  pursuit 
of  the  innumerable  insects  which  already  have  been  warmed  into  life. 
The  song  birds,  up  before  the  sun,  are  'cheerily  hymning  the 
awakened  morn ;'  the  bees  are  on  the  wing,  with  loud  and  cheerful  hum, 
eagerly  sipping  the  spring  dew  on  the  buds.  Nature  is  aroused ;  and, 
dofling  the  cold  rigidity  of  sleep,  lovelily  smiles  in  her  returning  hap- 
piness. 

On  the  first  of  April,  according  to  mythological  chronology,  Venus 
arose  from  the  sea —  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  the  mother  of  love, 
the  mistress  of  the  graces.  On  this  day,  the  Roman  matrons  performed 
ablutions  under  the  myrtle  tree,  sacred  to  Venus,  and,  crownmg  them- 
selves with  its  leaves,  oflfered  sacrifices  to  the  goddess  whose  birth-day 
they  had  met  to  celebrate.  The  marriageable  maids  repaired  to  the 
temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  and  exposing  any  personal  deformities  they 
might  happen  to  possess,  prayed  the  deity  to  conceal  them  from  the 
knowledfi^e  of  those  who  wished  to  espouse  them.  This  practice,  I 
verily  believe,  is  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  fool-making  upon  the  first 
of  April :  the  husbands,  who  believed  the  chosen  of  their  hearts  to  be 
perfection,  and  afterward  discovered  their  blemishes,  might,  while  de- 
precating the  imagined  influence  of  the  goddess,  declare  Uiemselves  the 
fools  of  the  first  of  April. 

Brand,  who  observes  that  nothing  is  known  about  the  origin  of  this 
curious  custom  of  fool«making  but  that  it  is  very  ancient  and  very  gene- 
ral, supposes  it  likely  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Festival  of  Fools ;  but 
that  feast  was  held  about  Christmas-time,  and  not  upon  All  FooFs  Day. 
A  correspondent,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  April,  1766,  supposes 
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that  '  the  strange  custom  prevalent  throughout  this  kingdom,  of  people 
making  fools  of  one  another  upon  the  first  of  April,  arose  from  the  year 
formerly  beginning,  as  to  some  purpose,  and  in  some  respects,  on  the  Sfith 
of  March,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  our 
liord ;  it  being  customary  with  the  Romans,  as  well  as  with  us,  to  hold 
a  festival,  attended  by  an  octave,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year  — which  festival  lasted  for  eight  days,  whereof  the  first  and  last 
were  the  principal ;  therefore  the  first  of  April  is  the  octave  of  the  twen- 
ty*fifth  of  March,  and,  consequently,  the  close  or  ending  of  the  feast, 
which  was  both  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year.' 

In  corroboration  of  his  surmise,  the  writer  might  have  quoted  Bloom- 
field,  who,  in  his  history  of  the  antiquities  of  Norfolk,  in  England, 
mentions  a  pageant  exhibited  in  Norwich,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  m  the 
month  of  March,  when  one  rode  through  the  town  having  his  horse 
*  trapped  with  tyn  foyle  and  other  nyse  disgysjrnges,'  crowned  as  King 
of  Christmas,  in  token  that  the  year  should  there  end. 

Mr.  Maurice,  the  author  of  ^  Indian  Antiquities,'  considers  the  cus- 
lom  of  fool -making  as  one  of  the  sports  originally  introduced  to  cele* 
brate  the  festival  of  the  vernal  equinox ;  but  the  learned  antiquarian  has 
not  not  been  more  fortunate  in  his  supposition  than  the  rest  of  his 
compeers.  The  observance  of  All  Fool's  Day  is  not  confined  to  one 
clime.  Upon  the  first  of  April,  fool-making  is,  or  was,  universal.  At 
Liabon,  it  is  thought  very  funny  to  pour  water  upon  the  passers-by,  or 
to  jerk  white  powder  in  their  races ;  but  to  do  both,  is  the  perfection  of 
wit  The  poor  monks  of  the  Chartreux,  in  Provence,  were  much  an* 
noyed  by  novices  being  sent  for  peas  {pais  ehiehes)  which  they  were 
told  the  monks  were  obliged  to  give  to  every  body  who  would  come  for 
them  on  this  day.  Toreen,  the  Swedish  traveler,  says :  *  We  set  sail  on 
the  first  of  Apnl ;  but  the  wind  made  us  April  fools,  for  we  were  forced 
to  return.'  Li  Scotland,  '  ffowk-making'  is  a  source  of  much  amuse- 
ment :  '  gowk'  means  a  cuckoo,  or  silly  bird,  and  b  a  term  in  firequent 
use  in  the  north  of  England  for  a  stupid  fellow.  The  FreoWiman's 
poissan  eFAvril  is  exactly  similar  to  the  English  April-fool.  In  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Colonel  Pearce  gives  an  account 
of  the  same  custom  among  the  Hindoos.  Upon  the  hurt  day  in  March, 
at  the  termination  of  the  Huli  festival,  high  and  low  join  in  making 
£>ols  of  one  another.  They  carry  the  joke  there  so  ftir  as  to  send  let- 
ters, making  appointments  in  the  name  of  persons  who,  it  is  known, 
must  be  absoit  from  their  houses  at  the  time  fixed  upon ;  and  the  laugh 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  given.  The  late  Surajah  Dowldi, 
although  a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank,  was  very  fond  of  making 
Huli  fools. 

The  follies  of  the  first  of  April  have  never  flourished  in  America.^  A 
practice  may  occasionally  be  observed  amonr  the  recent  importationsr 
or  in  the  &mily  circles  of  some  fim-lovin?  fdks  from  the  old  country; 
but  the  clear  heads  and  business  habits  of  the  Americans  are  anomalous 
to  the  old*&shioned  observance  of  the  day.  The  custom  is  declining 
even  in  merry  England,  where  the  first  of  April  has  long  been  the  sea- 
son for  *most  exquisite  foolery.'  They  have  dethroned  the  King'et 
Jester,  and  the  office  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fool  is  abolished ;  no  one 
carethfor  the  observuice  of  All  Fool's  Day,  for.peraonal  interest  in  its 
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npteries  tiAtk  wndl  w^hJc.  Oli,  for  the  dejpftTted  glory  of  the  itven. 
wise  meDl  Now^a-davs.  ail  are  learned!  The  strides  of  the  school- 
master hare  been  accelerated  by  steam,  and  thousands  of  ten  theasands 
reeeiTO  their  weekly  quantum  of  intelligence  with  mechanical  regulars* 
ty.  Children  no  longer  cry  after  cakes,  candy  is  uncared  for,  ginger- 
bread is  becoming  obsolete,  and  a  play-thing  is  a  reminiscence.  Penn  j 
Magazines  and  Cyclopaedias  engross  the  pocket-money  of  the  rising^ 
generation;  half-fledged  philosophers  contradict  their  grandams,  and 
telk  ethics  in  the  nursery,  and  apprentices  instruct  their  masters  in  the 
usages  of  the  divine  science.  There  are  now-a-days,  no  *  sealed*  books - 
the  treasures  of  bibliography  are  attainable  for  a  trifle,  and  the  hoarded 
wisdom  of  the  sage  may  be  had  for  a  handfol  of  cents. 

To  return  to  the  first  of  April.     Charles  H< ^  a  young  artist,  de* 

pended  upon  his  professional  exertions  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
Ais  widowed  mother.  He  was  of  a  good  &mily,  well  educated,  and  poa* 
sessed  of  that  high  spirit  of  independence  which  gives  a  keener  pan^ 
to  the  stab  of  poverty.  For  the  sake  of  a  genteel  direction,  he  occupied 
a  third  floor  m  a  bye-street  turning  out  of  the  principal  avenue  in  one  of 
our  Atlantic  cities ;  and  while  peeping  over  the  little  yellow  muslis 
window-curtain,  frequently  gazed  u^n  the  charming  &ce  of  a  young 
lady  who  resided  with  her  mamma,  in  the  house  immediately  opposite. 

Admiration  speedily  ripened  into  love.     Miss  Emily  W had  noticed 

his  passionate  but  respectful  glances,  and  felt  something  like  a  wish  to 
know  more  of  so  handsome  a  young  fellow,  with  such  fine  eyes,  and 
pale,  romantic  &ce.  Charles,  taking  advantage  of  his  exaltation,  eaeer- 
ly  watched  for  her  appearance  at  the  break&st  table  in  the  front  parlor. 

*  Love  has  eyes.'     H soon  observed  that  Miss  Emily  frequently 

walked  to  the  window,  before  she  sat  down  to  break&st,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  pulling  up  or  letting  down  the  blind,  raised  her  beautiful 
sparklers  to  see  if  her  third-floor  watcher  was  at  his  post  This  soon 
became  a  regular  practice,  and  Charles  once  or  twice  felt  sure  that  a 
sweet  smile  graced  his  Emil3^s  countenance,  and  he  could  not  but  ob- 
serve t^  she  paid  a  greater  attention  to  the  becoming  appearance  of 
her  morning  dress.  This  was  enough.  Charles  H  — —  was  not  more 
vain  than  a  gentlemanly,  handsome  voung  fellow  ought  to  be ;  but  he 
did  think,  although  the  lady  was  an  heiress,  and  moved  in  the  first  cir- 
cles, that  if  he  had  a  chance  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Miss 

W ^  he  should  soon  be  beloved.     He  devoured  fewer  muffins  and 

less  beef  than  usual ;  became  more  pale  and  sentimental,  and  painted 
myriads  of  angels,  sylphs,  and  lovely  Emilys.  If  he  was  employed 
upon  the  likeness  of  anv  lady,  the  portraiture  was  sure  to  be — Emily. 
Had  he  to  depict  a  snub  nose,  he  converted  the  nasal  naughtiness  into 
the  lovely  Grecian  proboscis  of  his  ladye-Iove.  How  could  he  paint  mis- 
shapen lips,  or  teetn  jagged  as  old  paling,  while  Emily's  parted  coral 
and  rows  of  pearl  were  so  constantly  before  him?  Her  intellectual 
smile  gave  beauty  to  the  fleshy  insipidities  he  was  expected  to  portray. 
The  voluptuous  and  Psychelike  softness  of  her  large  blue  eye,  the 
curling  richness  of  her  chestnut  hair,  hanging  in  luxurious  tendrils 
around  a  neck  and  shoulders  whose  touch  diey  seemed  to  covet ;  her 
■mall  and  delicalely*fomied  ears;  her  ftirehead,  not  sufficiently  high 
nor  bumpy  to  please  a  phrenologist,  yet  exquisitely  shaped,  and  smoctfa 
and  polisned  as  the  ivory  on  which  he  painted-— >eacJi  and  all  were 
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delineated  in  the  portraits  of  his  enployen.  This  but  increased  his 
reputation.  Ladies  care  not  about  their  likenesses  being  like,  if  they  are 
but  made  to  look  pretty.  Emily  was  excessively  handsome ;  and  so- 
all  parties  were  satisfied. 

A  lover  is  nothing  without  a  confidant  Charles  could  not  *  babble  of 
green  fields'  to  his  aged  parent;  so,  making  a  friend  of  a  school  ac- 
quaintance, he  revealed  his  hopes  and  fears.  He  was  in  time  supremely 
miserabla  A  dashine,  whiskered-faced  foreigner  had  frequently  driven 
out  Emily  for  a  morning's  ride ;  and  once,  as  the  handsome  equipage 
whirled  past  him  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  the  high-spirited  horse  splash* 

ed  poor  H from  head  to  foot     He  wiped  off  the  mud  from  his  best 

suit  of  Uack,  and  saw  at  once  the  utter  nothingness  of  his  pretensions. 

At  this  moment,  a  little  three-cornered  note,  containing  some  few 
lines  written  in  a  small  crow-quill  hand,  on  paper  of  exquisite  texture, 
delicatdy  tinted  and  perfumed,  and  looking  altogether  more  like  an  em- 
bodied sigh  from  Paphos  than  a  letter  upon  business,  was  put  into 
lus  hands. 

*  Mrs.  W respectfully  requests  Mr.  H to  &vot  her  with  a 

call  to-morrow  morning  at  any  hour  most  convenient  to  himseU  to  make 
arrangements  respecting  Miss  Emil^r  W 's  portrait.' 

Charles  absolutely  jumped  over  his  easel  I  Here  wss  the  long-wish- 
ed-for  introduction  I  He  was  to  paint  the  likeness  of  his  love — to 
sit  close  to  her,  and  have  authority  to  gaze  upon  her  beauty —to  peep 
into  the  sofl  comers  of  her  dear  blue  eyes  —  to  catch  the  balmy  sweet- 
ness of  her  breath  I     Gods  I  what  a  picture  it  should  be  I 

Afler  a  sleepless  night,  he  dressed  himself  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
tied  his  white  cravat  some  half  dozen  times,  (it  was  before  the  universal- 
ity of  black  stocks,)  till  he  had  formed  a  bow,  which,  like  his  charmer, 
he  thought  was  perfectly  feultless.  He  placed  himself  at  the  window 
to  watch  the  usual  matinal  advent  of  his  love.  She  came — their  eyes 
met — and  she  — blushed ! 

Poor  H !     li  was  ike  first  of  April !    His  cold  hearted  frund 

had  taken  advantage  of  his  generous  confidence,  and  most  rascally 
had  hoaxed  him.     To  make  the  confusion  more  complete,  the  scoundrel 

had  addressed  a  note  to  Mrs.  W ,  and  in  the  name  of  the  unfortu-* 

nate  artist  had  requested  an  interview,  on  affiurs  of  the  greatest  delieacy 
respecting  her  duughter's  happiness  ! 

Mrs.  W received  Charles  with  all  civility.     The  weather  and 

other  usual  nothings  were  soon  despatched ;  an  afarming  pause  ensued, 
when  the  old  lady  requested  a  knowledge  of  his  eommunicalicm.  H  ^-^ 
was  in  agonies,  and  stammered  out  something  about  the  portrait 

Mrs.  W stared —  the  notes  were  produced,  and  the  hoax  discovered. 

The  old  lady  pitied  the  artist's  distress,  and  as  the  burning  flashes  of 
mortification  and  shame  suffused  his  handsome  countenance,  and  his 
eye  lighted  up  at  the  thought  of  the  degrading  situation  in  which  ha 
was  phiced,  she  kindly  endeavored  to  soothe  his  agitation ;  said  she 


was  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance :  complimentr 
ed  him  upon  his  fiual  attention,  and  insisted  on  an  immeaiate  introduc* 
tion  to  his  worthy  and  respectable  mamma.  What  need  of  words? 
Charles  did  paint  the  portrait  of  his  Emily ;  the  smothered  flame  of  her 
love  did  not  evaporate  in  smoke,  but  burnt  clear  and  full,  fenned  by  his 
vows,  and  cherished  by  the  waimth  of  his  Section,    The  traveler  soon 
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f eceifed  his  congee,  and  Mfs.  W ,  who  studied  her  daughter's  hap- 

]MQe88  alone,  sensibly  considered  her  wealth  as  a  counterpoise  to  his 
poverty,  and  consenteil  to  their  union. 

On  the  wedding  day,  Charles  gave  his  bride  a  sketch  he  had  made 
of  her  charms,  from  his  third-floor  glances :  it  was  pronounced  an 
admirable  likeness.  In  less  than  a  year,  the  loTely  Emuy  returned  the 
compliment,  and  presented  her  joung  artist  wi^  a  miniature  resem- 
blance of  himself 


I HAYK  subjoined  an  extract  from  *  The  Ponon  Papers,'  a  mass  of 
inedited  scribblings,  consisting  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Domestic  Subjects 
and  Things  in  (xeneral.  Scraps  from  a  Discontinued  Diary,  Journals  of 
Cockney  Voyages,  and  other  trivis,  which  were  placed  in  my  hands 
during  a  recent  sojourn  in  England,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  the  £icetious  and  celebrated  Peter  Podger,  Citizen  and  Qrocer  of 
Mincing-Lane,  London.  Dulee  est  desipere  in  loco,  P.  P.  venerated 
the  fulfilment  of  ancient  observances,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cocaigne,  the  land  where  motley-minded  gentlemen  most  do  con- 
gregate, resolved  to  celebrate  the  first  of  April  with  becoming  and  appro- 
priate rites.  Zealous  in  '  fooling  himself  to  the  top  of  his  Iwnt,*  he  was 
not  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose,  and  we  must  applaud  the  persever* 
ance,  if  not  the  practice,  of  *  the  jolly  dog.' 


Afrii.  1st.  Opened  my  eyes  at  day-break ;  remembered  it  vras  the 
first  of  April ;  determined  to  be  brisk,  and,  as  ^  as  I  was  concerned, 
that  it  should  indeed  be  All  FooPs  Day.  Woke  wife,  after  lots  of  jog- 
ging ;  told  her  the  nursery  maid  was  knocking  at  the  door,  with  the 
infant,  very  poorly.  Chuckled,  when  I  saw  her  jump  out  of  bed  and 
unbolt  the  door.  '  Why,  Peter,-  there  is  nobody  here  1'  Called  her  an 
April  foot,  and  laughed  like  fun.  Wife  very  mdignant,  and  very  elo- 
quent —  put  me  in  mind  of  locomotive  letting  ofi*  spare  steam.  In  the 
torrent  of  her  passion,  she  poured  contents  of  water  bottle  over  me,  and 
thus  emptied  the  phials  of  her  wrath.  Cold  pie  a  dead  bore ;  a  wei 
before  breakfast  very  difierent  to  a  whet  before  dinner.  Went  down 
stairs.  Sent  Sam  the  porter  over  to  Messrs.  Qripe,  Pinch,  and  Twist, 
thechymists,  for  two  pounds  of  subclavian  syncopes,  and  an  ounce  of  di- 
dactics.    Grinned  egregiously  when  I  saw  him  hooted  from  the  shop. 

Sneaked  into  kitchen,  filled  the  pepper  castor  with  gunpowder,  and 
placed  a  cartridge  in  the  coal  scuttle.  Ordered  cook  to  keep  up  a  good 
fire,  and  devil  me  a  beef  bone  for  breakfast.  Determined  wife  should 
see  that  other  people  could  blow  np  as  well  as  herself  Went  up  stairs, 
and  waited  for  row.  Cook  peppered  the  bone  when  it  was  on  the  grid- 
iron, and  frightened  at  fizgigs,  dropped  castor  into  fire.  Both  went  ofi* 
together  —  castor  into  atoms,  cook  into  hysterics.  Sam  the  porter,  who 
was  toasting  his  bread  and  butter,  that  he  might  have  a  deieune  d  la 
fourehtttt,  said  she  was  *  narvish,'  and  popped  on  a  few  coals  to  make 
up  the  fire.  Graiid  explosion;  last  scene  of  Miller  and  his  Men. 
Boiler  blown  up,  scalding  cat  and  three  kittens,  who  jumped  about, 
giving  fine  specmiens  of  animal  magnetism.  Sam  porter,  with  a  live 
coal  in  his  eye,  dancing  about,  blind  with  rage,  cleared  the  shelves  of 
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the  crockery  with  his  toasting-fork;  and  coming  to  anchor  in  a  lar^e 
block-tin  dish  cover,  sat  down  to  swear.  Never  laughed  so  much  in 
all  my  life. 

Breakfast.  Wife  looking  the  dagger  scene  in  IVfaicbeth.  Knew  she 
would  spoil  sport,  so  want^  to  get  ner  out  for  the  day.  Regretted  that 
business  would  prevent  my  going  to  Blackheath  to  see  sham  fight  be- 
tween the  native  corps  of  Essequibo  Indians,  which  had  just  arrived, 
and  the  East  India  Fencible  Regiment  of  Horse  Marines.  All  the 
world  and  his  wife  would  be  there.  Mrs.  Podger  suddenly  remem- 
bered she  had  promised  mother  to  visit  her  on  this  very  day.  (Mem. 
Bilrs.  Dowager  Podger  lives  on  the  heath.  ^  Told  wife  1  could  not 
spare  her ;  did  this  to  make  sure  of  her  going.  Heard  her  send  to 
book  two  places  in  Greenwich  stage.  In  half  an  hour  she  was  ofi) 
taking  Sally  with  her  to  carry  clogs  and  umbrella,  because  it  looked 
like  rain.  Applauded  my  dexterity ;  determined  to  be  very  jolly  and 
excruciatingly  nappy. 

Shop.  Sam  porter  with  eye  tied  up  looking  as  savage  as  a  Cyclops. 
Ofiered  to  bet  Dick  the  shopman  a  crown  to  a  shilling  that  I  had  some 
butter  in  the  house  worth  twenty  shillings  a  pound.  He  took  the  bet : 
unperceived  by  him,  I  shoved  a  sovereign  into  top  lump,  and  chuckled 
at  contemplated  cheat.  Told  him  I  must  go  into  counting-house  to 
consult  invoice.  Came  back  in  five  minutes;  looking  prodigiously 
knowing.  Made  Dick  stake  money  for  bet,  told  him  wmit  I  had  done, 
and  tittered  tremendously.  Went  to  counter  to  point  out  the  golden 
Imnp — could  not  find  it  Dick  told  me,  with  frontispiece  as  long  as  a 
tea-tray,  that  he  had  just  sold  top  lump  to  a  stranger,  a  shabby  man  in 
a  long  coat,  and  rather  in  a  hurry.  He  had  doubtless,  through  window, 
observed  me  pop  yellow  boy  in  butter.  Elongated  my  chops.  Heard 
Sam  porter  giggle,  and  I^ck,  pocketing  my  crown,  said  something 
about  the  day  of  the  month. 

Meant  to  l>e  more  sharp  —  went  over  to  toy  shop,  and  bought  a  painted 
marble  peach.  Called  that  red-headed  ruman,  young  Cox,  into  shop ; 
hated  him  ever  since  he  made  me  a  fool  last  April ;  told  him  he  was  a 
good  boy,  and  there  was  a  foreign  peach  for  him,  from  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  near  the  North  Pole.  Watched  him  home,  quite 
delighted.  Heard  blind  man  ask  his  way  to  Fore-street — directed 
him  up  blind  alley  opposite.  Knew  he  could  not  read  *  No  thorough&re,' 
stuck  up  at  end.  Saw  him  poking  at  all  the  door  ways  with  his  stick ; 
shouted  out  *  April  FoolP  and  ran  home. 

Dreadful  smash  up  stairs.  Old  Cox  had  pitched  the  peach  through 
drawing  room  window,  breaking  large  mirror,  and  recoehetHng  on  to 
table,  smashed  fitncy  porcelain  inkstand  and  globe  to  sinumbra  lamp. 
Fragments  of  mirror  plaved  the  devil  with  chimney  ornaments ;  Danas 
smothered  in  shower  of  quicksilver — Fighting  Qladiator  knocked 
head  off  Venus  couchant,  and  floored  some  half  dozen  hyacinth  glasses, 
which,  falling  on  chefibnier  splashed  and  spoiled  daughter  Lizzy's  new 
album  om^  (cost  three  guineas)  lying  open  that  the  writing  might 
dry  of  Mr.  Alessandro  Julius  Jinks's  autograph  elegy  on  a  dead 
canary  bird.  Picked  up  peach ;  label  tied  to  it  with  these  words  •—  *  The 
Fruiti  of  foolerv.  with  Mr.  Cox's  compliments.'  D  d  his  impu- 
dence, and  ran  down  stairs,  determined  upon  instant  vengeance.  Saw 
Cox  up  street  with  great  stick:  looked  at  his  broad  ahoolders^  and 
backed  out    Wont  I  give  it  him  next  April  I 
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Detennined  to  be  more  cautious.  Took  another  look  at  my  pauh 
blossoms ;  found  some  gilt  whist  counters  or  markeis  amazingly  like 
sovereigns.  Called  in  little  Levi,  from  clothes-shop  at  comer;  showed 
him  a  whist  marker,  wrapped  it  up  in  paper,  told  him  it  was  a  new 
sovereign — that  he  might  buy  little  Rachel  a  doll,  a  drum  for  his  dear 
little  brother  Manasseh,  (squinting  beast,)  and  keep  change  for  a  book 
for  himself  He  ducked  and  grinned,  like  an  epileptic  monkey,  and 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Thought  I  should  have  died  1  Said  nothings 
to  shopmen,  because  I  wanted  to  catch  Dick  in  revenge  for  the  butter 
business.  Wrapped  up  another  whist  marker  in  paper,  and  sent  Dicic 
to  bankers^  to  get  it  changed  for  a  country  note,  which  I  wanted  to 
send  away.  &iw  him  set  off  on  his  fool  s  errand,  and  felt  really 
happy. 

Had  some  wine  mulled,  drank  half  a  glass,  and,  unperceived,  filled 
«p  tumbler  with  brandy :  gave  it  to  cook  to  make  peace.  Told  her  to 
drink  it  up  at  once ;  it  was  only  elder  wine,  and  would  do  her  good 
Curtsied,  and  did  as  bid  She  could  not  breathe  for  minutes,  and 
tears  came  in  her  eyes.     Laughed  till  they  came  in  mine. 

Went  out  to  try  my  luck.  Bargained  with  five  hackney  coachmen 
to  take  the  parish  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  vestry  to  a  dinner  at 
Norwood  and  back  —  agreed  for  ten  shillings  each,  and  refreshment, 
and  told  them  to  be  at  ve^ry  room  door  at  two  o'clock.  Shall  see 
them  waiting  out  of  my  window.    What  a  laus'h  we  shall  have  1 

Asked  an  orange  woman  for  a  ripe  cosmopolitan ;  said  she  had  not 
any  —  called  her  an  April  fool,  and  walked  on.  Chuckled  —  heard 
thunder  growls  in  Irish  behind  me ;  flash  of  lightning  came  soon  after 
thunder,  as  Irish  lighming  should  do.  Nice  pancake  of  mud  slap  on 
left  cheek,  covering  cravat  and  waistcoat  with  the  fritters;  peeped 
round  with  the  eye  that  was  not  bunged  up ;  saw  second  edition  in  a 
forward  state.  Bolted  Thought  the  joke  was  not  so  good  as  it  might 
have  been. 

Went  into  cofiee-house  to  refresh ;  wiped  clean,  turned  cravat,  and 
buttoned  up  coat  Singing  sensation  in  left  ear.  Asked  waiter  for  a 
glass  of  pimento ;  he  went  to  bar  and  inquired  for  it  Master's  com- 
pliments,  and  he  did  not  know  the  wine.  Afraid  to  say  what  I  thought. 
Observed  back  door  into  bye-street;  went  out  front  way — hailed 
omnibus,  and  asked  driver  to  wait  five  minutes  for  three  gendemen 
going  to  Paddington.  He  pulled  up,  I  popped  in  coffee-house,  and 
popped  out  back  door. 

Saw  seven  fire  engines  about  my  house,  with  twenty  police-men,  and 
many  other  dangerous  characters.  Strange  constable  would  not  allow 
me  to  enter  my  own  house,  and  said  I  looked  like  a  thief  Called  Sam 
porter  as  a  witness  to  my  identity.  Sam  pointed  to  his  burnt  eye,  and 
swore  he  did  not  know  me.  G^ve  a  crown  to  get  by.  Found  the 
brandy  had  made  cook  drunk,  and  she  had  set  the  place  on  fire. 
All  out  and  over.  Wanted  to  turn  the  joke  on  firemen ;  said  it  was 
the  first  of  April :  tried  to  get  up  a  lauffh,  but  foiled  Foremen  of 
firemen  showed  the  marks  of  flame,  and  ffot  warm ;  demanded  nine 
pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  as  expenses.^    Obliged  to  pay.     Qot  rid  of 

*  In  London  the  first  three  engines  that  anive  at  t  fire  are  paid  certain  rewaidi^  in 
proper  ratk^  which  ths  houaakeeper  is  compelled  to  nimhonf^  whether  inanna  or 
otherwise. 
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them,  and  opened  shop  again.  Found  moh,  ever  willing  to  aniat,  had 
atolen  a  hag  of  Carolina  rice,  three  loaves  of  fourteen-penny  lump,  and 
a  tuh  of  mustard.  Dick  yraa  gone  on  a  IboPs  errand,  and  of  course 
could  not  watch  the  property. 

Rather  sick  of  my  fun.  Looked  into  till  to  see  if  it  was  all  right : 
saw  one  of  the  whist  markers  in  the  fi;old  drawer ;  found  little  Levi 
had  come  in  while  I  was  out,  and  asked  change  for  the  sovereign  that 
Mr.  Podger  had  so  kindly  given  him  in  the  morning.  Youngest 
apprentice  counted  out  the  silver  directly,  thinking  it  all  right  Did  not 
laugh  much  this  time.  Looked  out  at  shop  door,  trying  to  hum 
'  Begone  dull  care :'  a  friend  asked  me  if  indigo  had  &llen,  I  looked  so 
hlue.  Saw  the  three  interesting  Levi's  with  my  presents  in  their  hands : 
thought  of  that  worthy  fellow,  Herod,  and  longed  for  another  massa- 
cre of  the  Innocents. 

Two  <i clock.  Row  at  vestry-room  door ;  all  the  hackney-coachmen 
in  full  feather.  Pipps.  the  vestry  clerk,  and  Snump,  the  beadle,  in  great 
agitation.  I  began  to  laugh  again,  when,  just  as  the  hubbub  reached 
an  interesting  climax,  saw  Cox  point  me  out  to  coachmen.  Removal 
of  row  to  my  own  door ;  completely  identified,  and  forced  to  pay  them 
^Ye  shillings  each  as  a  compromise. 

Wondered  on  which  side  of  my  mouth  I  should  laugh  next  Sat 
down  to  think  seriously  of  something  funny.  Saw  Dick  come  in  with 
banker's  clerk  and  police  officer :  he  had  ofiered  whist  markers  at 
the  banker's,  and  they  had  given  him  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  smaahr 
ing  (passing  bad  money.)'  Cost  me  two  more  sovereigns  to  get  rid 
of  this. 

No  dinner  to  be  had  —  cook  drunk  abed,  and  kitchen  full  of  soot 
and  water.  Cold  beef  from  eating  house  —  melancholy  meal  —  every 
body  looking  knives  and  forks  at  me.  Put  shop  to  rights.  Wife  came 
home,  draggle-tailed  and  disappointed.  Gave  me  a  congreve  rocket 
sort  of  glance,  and  flounced  up  stairs.  Dared  not  &ce  her ;  went  to 
tavern,  and  got  tipsey.  Slept  all  night  upon  steps  of  door  —  neither 
wife,  porter,  'prentices,  nor  cook  would  get  up  to  let  me  in.  Rheuma- 
tism K>r  weeks  in  hips,  hands,  and  head. 

Mem.    Do  not  thmk  much  of  my  day's  amusement  this  year. 

N.  B. 


SONNET  TO  FREEDOM. 

AxBAssADiBss  of  God !  methinkfl,  fiom  heaven, 

I  see  thee  stooping  as  on  plumes  of  light : 
Justioe  her  falchion  to  thy  hand  hath  given, 

And  shuddering  despots  tremble  at  me  sicfat 
CHiI  let  the  chain  from  every  Umb  be  riven! 

Nations  are  arming  —  nerve  them  when  they  amite ! 
^ey  9h4iU  be  victors  —  if  a  million  falls, 

A  second  million  shall  the  gauntlet  fling. 
And  make  them  banners  of  the  martyrs'  pall«. 

Tliy  glorious  anthem.  Freedom!  yet  shall  ring 
Where  now  Oppression  soads  his  fettered  thraUs  i 

And  o'er  the  oroken  thrones  of  many  a  king, 

Tlie  maraballed  myriads  moTe  beneath  thy  wing. 
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THE  TREE  OF  LIFE. 


'Tn  trw  of  life  stood  in  the  midit  of  tho  fordoa.* 


AiiD  is  that  tree  now  standing?  Doth  it  wave     ' 
Its  miffhty  branches  of  oenturial  yean^ 
And  mt  in  high  supremacy  its  bead, 
As  when  in  ages  back  it  proudly  rose 
Amid  die  hush  of  Eden  7  Doth  it  bear 
Within  the  outspread  branches  of  its  leaves, 
That  seoraph-bread.  that  whosoe'er  did  eat, 
Might  hve^  when  e^en  old  furrowed  Time,  himself 
Should  wear  on  his  full  brow  a  frosty  crown  7 
It  to«/— how  could  it  dt#?-- the  tree  of  life? 
Yet  what  is  it  to  ua^  poor  feeble  men, 
If  at  its  base,  clad  in  the  armor  wrought 
And  tempered  by  the  spirit,  there  are  seen 

?JkB  sleepless  watchers  o'er  a  priceless  shiine,) 
he  heaven-bom  cherubims,  with  flaming  swords^ 
Pointing,  like  God*s  own  sceptre,  every  way  7 
Say,  what  is  it  to  us  7  To  stand  as  stood 
The  desert  tribes  of  old,  and  view  afiu*, 
With  thirst  insatiate  and  wild  desire, 
The  renovating  fruit,  and  almost  catch 
Hie  blessed  breezes  as  they  gently  stir 
Its  yieldinff  leaves,  yet  conscious  that  to  us^ 
The  fever'a  ones  —  the  altoeether-sick 
Of  earth's  impoverish'd  food— it  mav  not  yield 
Its  golden  feast  and  still,  refreshing  shade. 

But  oh!  it  is  not  thus :  from  Eden's  bound 
That  tree  hath  been  tranq>lanted;  Qod's  own  hand 
Hath  broken  down  the  strong  partition- wall^ 
And  sheathed  the  buminff  sword ;  and  now  it  stands 
The  monarch  of  a  world^  free-chartered  soil, 
TliechitfamongUnthauiandl 

Dost  thou  yearn 
To  share  the  tempting  banonet  7    Then  gird  truth, 
The  strengthener,  around  tnee  ;  and  put  on 
The  breast-plate  of  pure  righteousness,  and  take 
The  shield  of  faith  within  tnine  eager  grasp, 
And  press  through  earth's  wide  gi^en  tiQ  at  last, 
Tempted  by  no  foul  sin,  but  urg«i  alone 
Bv  hope  immortal,  thou  shalt  surely  win 
The  meed  of  life  eternaL 

Dost  thou  arit 
The  fittinff  path  unto  the  Uving  prize  7 
ChriH  is  OuU  tree  qf  l\fe  t    His  gospel  maiks 
No  narrow-sected  road,  for  every  where. 
Its  ripe  seeds  have  been  wafted,  and  its  shade 
Shelters  alike  the  evU  and  the  ffood. 
Then  linger  not  I  but  cleanse  tny  drooping  soul 
From  the  fouL  sullyins  dust  of  this  mean  earth, 
And  shake  off  pasaion°s  fetters,  and  with  nought 
Within  thy  breast  save  the  pure  signet-ring 
Of  meek  humility,  press  boldly  on, 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  'neath  that  savins  tree^ 
Mercy  and  Justice  have  met  hand  in  hand! 

CnUrlMtoa,  (S,  C^)  Marek,  18ML  M.  E.  L. 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


MVIIUR    TWBLTB. 


I  coNCKivx  it  a  great  plague  to  be  one's  own  hero,  and  to  be  the 
describer  in  the  first  person  singular  of  individual  adventures.  Those 
two  great  personages,  Says  He  and  Says  I,  are  no  particular  &vorite8 
of  mine.  They  are  great  draw-backs  in  these  my  sketches — for, 
reader,  I  am,  at  bottom,  a  modest  and  retiring  man.  Therefore  should 
I  desire  in  papers  like  these,  were  it  right  practicable,  to  sink  the  per- 
sonal, and  exnand  into  the  general.  Reflection  convinces  me,  howbeit, 
that  this  would  not  do.  What  I  have  to  say,  or  to  sketch,  would  then 
be  without  form  and  void.  No,  —  give  me  my  way ;  let  me  disport  as 
I  will,  and  I  warrant  me  there  shall  be  something  in  what  I  write, 
which  will  warm  the  heart,  or  light  the  eye  of  Irim  that  reads  me. 


Talking  of  a  man's  making  a  hero  of  himselfl  reminds  me  of  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  who  is  fond  of  telling  long  stories  about  fights  and 
quarrels  that  he  has  had  in  his  day,  and  who  always  makes  his  hearer 
his  opponent  for  the  time,  so  as  to  give  efiect  to  what  he  is  sayinff.  Not 
long  ago  I  met  him  on  'Change,  at  a  business  hour,  when  all  tne  com- 
mercing multitudes  of  the  city  were  together,  and  you  could  scarcely 
turn,  for  the  people.  The  ola  fellow  fixed  his  eye  on  me ;  there  was  a 
&tal  &scination  in  it.  Getting  off  without  recognition,  would  have  been 
unpardonable  disrespect.  In  a  moment,  his  finc^er  was  in  my  but- 
ton-hole, and  his  rheumy  optics  glittering  with  the  satis&ction  of 
your  true  bore,  when  he  hsis  met  with  an  unresisting  subject.  I  listened 
to  his  common-places  with  the  utmost  apparent  satisfaction.  Directly, 
he  began  to  speak  of  an  altercation  whicn  he  once  had  with  an  ofiicer 
in  the  navy.  He  was  relating  the  particulars.  '  Some  words,'  said 
he,  *  occurred  between  him  and  me.  Now  you  know  that  he  is  a  much 
younger  man  than  I  am  —  in  &ct,  about  your  age.  Well,  he  *  made 
use  of  an  expression!  which  I  did  not  exactly  like.  Says  I  to  him, 
says  I,  *  What  do  you  mean  by  that  V  *Why,'  says  he  to  me,  says  he,  *  I 
mean  just  what  I  say.'  Then  I  began  to  burn.  There  was  an  im- 
promptu elevation  of  my  personal  dandrufi*,  which  was  imaccountable. 
I  did  n't  waste  words  on  him :  I  just  took  him  in  this  way*  —  (here 
the  old  spooney  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  by  seizing  the  collar  of 
my  coat,  before  the  assemblage,)  — '  and  says  I  to  him,  says  I,  *  You 
infernal  scoundrel,  I  will  punish  you  for  your  insolence  on  the  spot !'  — 
and  the  manner  in  which  I  shook  him,  (just  in  this  way,)  was  really  a 
warning  to  a  person  similarly  situated.' 

I  felt  myself  at  this  moment  in  a  beautiful  predicament :  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  congre^tion  of  business  people — an  old  gray-headed  man 
hanging,  with  an  mdignant  look,  at  my  coat-collar  —  and  a  host  of  per- 
sons looking  on.  The  old  fellow's  &ce  grew  redder  every  minute ;  but 
perceiving  that  he  was  observed,  he  lowered  his  voice  in  the  detaU^ 
while  he  lifted  it  in  the  worst  places  of  his  colloquy.  *  You  infer- 
nal scoundrel,  and  caitifii  and  villain,'  sa3r8  I, '  what  do  you  mean,  to 
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insult  an  elderly  person  like  myself,  in  a  public  place  like  this?'  — snd 
then,'  said  he,  lowering  his  malapropos  voice,  *  then  I  shook  him,  so.' 

Here  he.  pushed  me  to  and  fro,  with  his  septuagenarian  gripe  on  my 
collar,  as  if  instead  of  a  patient,  much-bored  friend^  I  was  hn  deadly 
enemy.  When  he  let  go,  I  found  myself  in  a  ring  of  spectators. 
'  Shame  —  shame !  to  insult  an  old  man  like  him !'  was  the  general 
cry.  '  Young  puppy !'  said  an  elderly  merchant,  whose  g^od  opinion 
was  my  heart's  desire,  *  what  excuse  nave  you  for  your  conduct  ?' 

Thus  was  I  made  a  martyr  to  my  good  feelings.  I  have  never 
recovered  from  the  stigma  of  that  interview.  I  have  been  pointed  at 
in  the  street  by  persons  who  have  said  as  I  passed  them,  '  That 's  the 
young  chap  that  insulted  old  General ,  at  the  Exchange !' 


This  same  venerable  gentleman  once  troubled  me  with  his  augur-leB^ 
in  the  following  manner.  He  accosted  me,  up  town,  a  mile,  I  suppose, 
from  the  Exchange.  *  My  good  friend,'  he  said,  '  I  wish  you  to  go 
with  me  to  the  City  Reading  Room,  and  look  at  a  contribution  that  I 
have  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers.  I  dare'  say  it  is  open  to 
criticism.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  a  man  of  letters.  I  am  doing  a  snng, 
winding-up  business  in  my  latter  days  —  and  I  cannot  serve  two  mas- 
ters.'  I  accompanied  him:  he  sought  out  the  paper  file,  and  after 
much  research,  turned  to  the  following : 

'  Shad.  —  Now  landing,  several  barrels  of  Shad.  The  barrels  is  new,  and  the  shad 
are  fresh;    For  sale  by ^  No.  85 street' 

*  Now,'  said  he, '  will  you  tell  me  whether  '  barrels  H  is  right  1  Do  n't 
you  think  I  ought  to  have  used  the  subjunctive  mood  in  the  mture  tense, 
and  said  '  the  barrels  are,'  and  cetera  %  I  do  n't  feel  sure,  myself —  I 
just  want  your  opinion.     I  know^  you  know ;  but  I  want  to  be  iionitve.' 

I  elucidated  the  matter  to  him  as  plainly  as  I  could,  and  len  him  — 
inly  resolving,  that  if  ever  I  saw  him  approaching  me  in  the  street  again, 
I  would  take  to  my  heels  and  run  like  an  express,  to  get  out  of  his 
way. 


I  SHOULD  like  to  write  a  chapter  on  horts.  There  are  distinct  classes 
of  them,  and  it  requires  a  philosophical  mind  to  furnish  proper  analyses 
of  the  varying  gtnus.  The  man,  for  instance,  who  meets  you  going  to 
bank,  or  to  dinner,  and  begins  to  talk  to  you  of  matters  and  things  in 
general,  whereunto  you  are,  for  politeness'  sake,  compelled  to  list^ — 
what  a  plague  he  is,  to  be  sure !  He  has  no  heart  He  listens  to  the 
loquacity  of  your  diaphragm  with  perfect  composure,  though  it  speak 
of  wants  unsatisfied,  and  viands  in  expectancy.  He  holdeth  converse 
with  nonentity  *  he  keepeth  you  in  suspense,  by  leaving  his  sentences 
unfinished ;  and  he  taxeth  your  imagination  with  wonders  as  to  what  the 
devil  he  will  have  to  say  next.  You  go  home  to  a  late  and  cold  dinner, 
with  your  whole  body  m  a  state  of  grumbling  dissatis&ction.  Yon  feel 
as  if  you  could  knock  down  your  grand&ther.  In  short,  you  feel  as 
every  man  does,  when  he  has  been  bored.     It  is  an  awfiil  sensation. 
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Sea-eickness  is  pleasure  to  it  Should  I  hereafter  describe  this  class, 
I  fear  I  shall  give  them  a  Rembrandt  coloring — for  I  am  confident,  from 
the  wrongs  they  hare  done  me,  that  I  could  not  speak  of  them  with  my 
customary  coolness  and  impartiality. 


B Y-THK-BY,  that  word  impartiality  reminds  me  of  a  legal  biped,  who 
possessed  this  quality  '  to  a  degree.'  Reader,  you  don't  know  the  Hon. 
Abednego  Balxrock,  do  you  ?  Taking  it  for  granted  that  you  do  not,  I 
will  describe  him  to  you.  Like  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  he  is  about  fire 
feet  six  inches  high,  and  six  feet  five  inches  in  circumference.  He  po- 
iates  considerably,  and  in  that  way  has  nursed  for  himself  a  nasal  or^an  of 
most  scarlet  rubicundity.  It  is  a  sign,  as  I  call  it,  of  *grog  maniiest  in 
the  flesh.^  He  is  a  man  of  many  friends  among  pot-house  lawyers  and 
small  politicians.  He  has  never  been  known,  I  believe,  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  on  any  subject.  I  once  heard  him  charge  a  jury  something 
after  this  fashion : 

*  Oentlemen :  This  is  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  the 
defendant.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  the  court 
know  of  no  points  of  law  that  you  may  not  be  supposed  to  understand  al- 
ready. The  case  is  a  very  plain  one ;  and  if,  upon  a  careful  review  of  the 
testimony,  you  should  think  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  a  verdict,  the  decision 
must  be  m  bis  favor ;  but  if,  on  the  contrar]^,  it  should  appear  that  the  de- 
fendant ought  to  be  the  plaintiff  in  this  suit,  you  will  please  bring  in  a 
bill  to  that  effect  I  believe  that  is  about  all  to  be  said  in  the  matter.  If 
you  can  think  of  any  thing  else  that  I  ought  to  say,  I  have  no  objection 
to  mention  it     It  is  now  my  dinner  hour.   '  Swear  a  constable.' 

This  was  the  usual  impartiality  of  Abednego  Babcock,  Esq.  He 
would  sit  lor  hours  on  the  bench,  feeling  the  customary  blossoms  on 
his  nose  with  his  affectionate  fingers  —  an  employment  which  evident- 
ly gave  him  great  satisfaction.  They  do  say  that  whenever  a  flatulent 
attorney  speaks  before  him,  he  drops  right  to  sleep.  He  says  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  gab,  as  he  classically  calls  it,  could  not  change  his  mind, 
when  he  has  it  made  up.  He  despises  every  thing  high-flown,  or,  as  he 
sometimes  terms  it,  hypkerfiuienaied ;  and  thinks  that,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  a  cause  can  be  best  decided  by  hearing  only  one  side. 


Aphopos  of  the  bar.  What  a  deal  of  bad  oratory  there  is  about, 
it  1  I  have  one  or  two  good  friends  among  the  lawyers  in  Gotham 
who  could  depict  these  grandiloquent  attorneys  to  the  life.  How  much 
verbose  pomposity  of  language,  too,  do  you  find  in  the  pulpit,  where,  of 
all  other  places,  it  is  most  out  of  place.  A  few  days  ago,  I  heard  an 
unhewn  '  Ambassador  from  the  court  of  Heaven,'  as  he  eredentializtd 
himself —  who  had  taken  the  fiir  west  in  his  route  to  the  church  where 
I  heard  him  —  use  the  following  burst.  He  was  speakine  of  Judas, 
and  Benedict  Arnold  —  worthies  whom  he  compared  together. 
'  Arnold,'  said  he,  *  was  a  traitor,  of  whom  you  may  have  heaio,  who 
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ttied  for  to  sell  his  keintry.  It  was  the  ruination  of  him,  and  for  what 
he  dont^  he  will  be  rewarded  with  in&my ;  for  his  name  will  sertingly 
go  down  to  the  most  remotest  posterity,  kivered  all  over  with  Hell's  aj8e> 
nic !'  Here  he  looked  round  upon  his  audience  with  an  air  of  pride» 
as  if  he  would  say  —  *  Hurt 's  a  touch  for  you !' 


Speaking  of  clerical  oratory,  bids  me  think  of  an  event  I  witnessed 
lately  in  an  Episcopal  conventicle.  The  morning  service  had  been 
said — the  rich  tones  of  the  organ  were  mellowing  away  into  silence  — 
when  the  speaker  arose,  and  named  his  text,  in  these  simple  words : 
*•  Jesus  wept.  He  spoke  in  a  strain  of  touching  simplicity ;  he  painted 
the  sorrows  of  the  Saviour  at  the  death  of  Lazarus  —  and  he  described 
in  beautiful  language  the  propriety  of  his  grief)  by  enlarging  upon 
that  inevitable  condition  of  mortality  which  causes  all  to  grieve.  By 
and  by  I  heard  a  &int  moan.  A  young  and  tender-hearted  mother, 
who  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  buried  a  blooming  daughter,  the  dar- 
ling of  her  love,  overcome  by  her  feelings,  had  fainted  away.  But  it 
was  no  boisterous  or  harrowing  language,  that  thus  stirred  within  her 
the  holy  fountain  of  a  mother's  afiection.  It  was  the  words  of  simplicity 
that  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  trembled  in  her  bosom.  The  circumstance 
revived  in  my  mind  the  memory  of  a  sermon  —  the  ofispring  of  untu- 
tored genius  —  which  I  heard  m  early  youth.  The  preacher  was  an 
unlettered   woodsman,  but    he    spoke   with    correctness  —  with  elo- 

![uence.  The  occasion  was  the  funeral  of  a  child.  The  boy,  a  lad  of 
bur  or  five  years  old,  lay  on  the  bier  before  him ;  his  &ir  cheeks  had  not 
lost  their  rosy  red,  and  his  little  form,  so  decently  composed  in  the  white 
garments  of  the  grave,  looked  &r  too  dainty  for  the  earth  to  cover.  The 
speaker  took  his  text  from  the  touching  story  of  Gehazi  and  the  Shuma- 
mite.  I  forget  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  found.  *  And  he  said  to  the 
mother,  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  Is  it  well  with  thy  husband  ?  Is  it  well 
with  thy  child  ?  And  she  answered.  It  is  totlV  He  went  on  to  show 
his  hearers,  that  in  the  case  before  them«  it  was  *  v:ell  with  the  child  :' 
and  beautifully  did  he  prove  it.  My  heart  swells  yet,  at  the  mere 
remembrance  of  that  sermon.  •  Mother,'  he  said,  *  do  you  mourn  for 
the  child  that  has  fallen  like  a  blossom  from  your  arms  ?  Weep  not, 
for  it  is  well.  He  has  escaped  the  darkness  of  earthly  sorrow  —  the 
clouds  that  day  by  day  would  have  rolled  gradually  over  his  spirit  — 
the  crosses  oi  existence  —  the  gloom  that  follows  after  that  golden 
age,  ere  the  life  of  life  begins  to  &il  and  fade  —  he  has  missed  all  these, 
and  in  that  'better  country,'  where  his  Father  and  our  Father  smiles  upon 
him,  his  innocent  spirit  is  at  rest  Fond  mother  1  distrust  not  thy  God. 
Ldfl  thy  heart-warm  prayer  to  him  in  the  night*watches ;  and  as  thou 
implorest  consolation,  thou  mayest  ask  thy  God — *  Is  it  well  with  my 
chud?'  and  soft  as  heavenly  numbers,  sweet  as  the  music  of  an  angel's 
l3nre,  he  will  answer,  *  It  is  wclV 


I  HAVE  remembered  this  sermon,  fondly  and  long.     The  preacher 
waa  such  a  man  as  William  Wirt  once  described  —  only  he  was  not 
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Q  blind.     He  waa  tall,  and  of  goodly-  presence,  with  a  venerable  snowy 

t  head,  and  an  eye  that  beamed  with  benignity  and  good  will  to  men. 

9  Upon  returning   home,  with  my  heart  full   of  the  discourse  I  had 

I  heard,  I  wrote  thus : 

THE  EARLY   DEAD. 


•  WftT  BMralbr  tk«  Tourf    Better  that  the  Ilfht  cleod  iboiiM  fhde  vmvf  is  the awraiiif'e 
hwiiih,  th—  trevei  thwwgh  the  weeiy  dey,  to  gather  to  dokneet,  ead  e»d  la  etore^*  BoLwta. 

If  it  be  sad  to  mark  the  bow'd  with  age 

Sink  in  the  halU  of  the  remoraeless  tomb, 
Cloainff  the  changes  of  life's  pilgrimage 

In  the  still  darkness  of  its  mouldering  gloom ; 
Oh !  what  a  shadow  o'er  the  heart  is  flung, 
When  peals  the  requiem  of  the  lored  and  young  1 

They  to  whose  bosoms,  like  the  dawn  of  spring 

To  the  unfolding  bud  and  scented  rose^ 
Comes  the  pure  fitness  age  can  never  bring. 

And  fills  the  spirit  with  a  rich  repose^ 
How  shall  we  lav  them  in  their  final  rest  — 
How  pile  the  clods  upon  their  wasting  breast  1 

Life  openeth  brightly  to  their  ardent  gaze  — 

A  glorious  pomp  aits  on  the  gorgeous  sky ; 
O'er  the  broad  world  Hope's  smile  uicessant  plays, 

And  scenes  of  beauty  win  the  enchanted  eye ; 
How  sad  to  break  the  vision,  and  to  fold 
Each  lifeless  form  in  earth's  embracing  mould ! 

Yet  this  is  Life !    To  mark  from  day  to  day^ 

Youth,  in  the  freahneas  of  its  morning  pnme, 
Pan,  like  the  anthem  of  a  breeze  away  — 

Sinking  in  waves  of  Death,  ere  chilled  by  Time  I 
Ere  yet  oark  vears  on  the  warm  cheek  had  shed 
Autumnal  mildew  o'er  its  rose-like  red ! 

And  yet  what  moaroer^  though  the  penaiTe  eye 

Be  dimlv-thoughtful  m  its  huming  tean. 
But  should  with  rapture  gaze  upon  the  sky, 

Through  whose  nr  depths  the  spirit's  wing  careers  1 
Tlure  gfeams  eternal  o'er  theirwa^s  are  flung, 
Who  fade  from  earth  while  yet  thenr  years  are  young ! 


Children  are  queer  suhjects  to  write  about  I  know  several  little 
friends  of  mine,  that  I  can  never  believe  will  be  grown  up,  wrinkled 
men  and  women.  Will  that  little  beauty  become  an  old  woman  ?  Til 
not  believe  it  Will  that  boy,  now  shootmg  his  marble,  or  drawing  his 
sled  in  winter,  will  he  become  a  portly-looking  man,  with  a  stem  tem- 
per, a  fiu  abdomen,  and  a  big  bunch  of  watch  keys  hanging  just  beneath 
nis  waistcoat  %  Will  he  wear  spectacles,  and  a  cane  %  It  seems  impos- 
sible—  but  it  must  be.  There  must  be  an  end  to  every  thing — to 
youth,  to  its  tastes,  and  its  associations.  And  bless  me  t  reader,  now  I 
think  of  it,  it  is  time  that  there  should  be  an  end  to  the  present  number 
of  the  lucubrations  of  your  honest  friend,  Olulpod. 
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SONGS   OF  THE  CRUSADES. 


MUKBBR     TWO. 


THE    RECREANT    EARL. 


SnniBM,  Sari  of  Cauwtm  umI  Blois,  d«Mrle4  the  Chiiitin  priaeat  hvtogm  Aatloch,  ia  A* 
GnMBde,  aid  Ntoraed  to  Fnaee.    Hia  counieaa,  Adala,  danfkter  of  WiUlui  tba  Cow|«i 
raoalTod  hia  with  bitter  reproachei :  abamad  by  her  taaotib  ha  retarned  to  Paleatiaa,  aad  fell  vm 
•  battle  with  a  bodj  of  Ethiop  eavelry,  aaar  Ramiila. 

'TIS  the  pleasant  time  of  the  mintage, 

In  the  sunny  vales  of  France, 
And  the  ripe^  niU  bulbs  of  the  pun»le  fruit 

Like  gems  in  the  green  leaves  glance : 
But  why  is  the  song  of  the  peasant  mute^ 

And  where  is  the  vintage  dance  1 

From  the  bending  olivets  loaded  boughs 

There  fiilleth  an  amber  shower. 
And  the  bursting  cone  of  the  golden  pine 

Enriches  its  spiral  bower ; 
And  the  balmy  air.  like  an  anodyne» 

Hath  hushed  ev^ry  leaf  and  flower. 

Lo  I  the  ripened  harvest  stoops  to  earth, 

But  the  reaper,  where  is  he  1 
No  peasant  heapeth  the  wine-press  o*er, 

"nil  the  ruddy  flood  runs  free ; 
If  his  hand  is  stained  *tis  with  pagan  blood, 

In  a  land  beyond  the 


For  the  princely  Hugh  of  Vermandois 

His  way  to  the  East  hath  ta*en. 
With  a  thousand  knights,  whoee  spurs  were  won 

On  the  blood-dyecTfields  of  Spam  — 
And  the  vassal  hath  donned  his  gambeson, 

To  lide  in  the  baron's  train. 


The  peaaant  maiden  wends  forth  alone 

To  muse  in  the  twilight  dim ; 
Her  bodice  heaves  to  her  heart's  quick  sigh, 

And  tears  in  her  dark  eyes  swim  — 
For  in  fancy  she  seeth  her  lover  he 

*Neath  the  steel  of  a  Pi^mim  grim. 


ynthln  proud  Earl  Chartres*  fbrtalice 
Stands  the  wassail  cup  unfilled; 

Unheard  is  the  shout  of  the  busy  thrall, 
And  the  minstrel's  harp  is  stilled, 

No  faffgots  blaze  in  the  banquet  hall, 
Anome  bats  in  the  chimney  build. 


The  untrodden  soil  of  the  tilting-ground 
Is  o'erwoven  with  twinmg  we^ ; 

The  red  deer  heareth  no  huntei's  whoop, 
The  hare  unmolested  breeds ; 

And  the  heron  fears  not  the  folcon's  stoops 
As  she  soars  from  the  waving  reeds. 
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O'er  the  wuderlesi  walls  no  longer  atreami 

Tlie  badge  of  a  noble  line 
For  the  haughty  count,  in  Chriat's  holy  name^ 

Hath  aaaumed  the  crimaon  nan, 
And  hb  banner  followa  the  oiimmune 

O'er  the  deaerta  of  Paleatine. 


The  counteaa  paoea  the  rampart  wall 

With  a  quick  atep  to  and  fro ; 
Her  proud  eyes  flaah  with  unwonted  light. 

And  her  biuahea  come  and  go : 
*T  waa  the  palmer,  who  aought  her  bower  laat  njgfat, 

yVixh  hia  tidinga  moved  her  ao. 

Whataound  waa  that  1    'T  waa  the  tramp  of  ateeda 

The  duat  bv  thea*  hoofa  up-ploua^ed, 
With  a  aquaoron  wrapped  m  ita  choking  fold, 

Cornea  on  like  a  flyinc  cloud ; 
And  bright  in  the  aunlignt.  like  gleama  of  gokl, 

Speara  flaah  o'er  ita  curling  ahrond. 

Onward  it  aweepa !  —  't  ia  diaaolving — gone  t 
For  each  knight  hath  alacked  hia  rein ; 

Bythe  fortreaa  moat,  till  the  draw-bridge  fkll, 
Waita  a  mailed  and  bannered  train ; 

'T  is  the  laurelled  earl,  to  hia  bride  and  hall, 
Returned  from  the  wars  again. 

The  draw-bridge  drop^  and  a  knight  aweepa  o'er, 

Aa  his  palfrey'a  hoou  were  winga; 
He  threada  the  arch,  while  the  bm^es  peal. 

And  hia  rein  to  a  Yaasal  flinga ; 
But  a  moment  more,  and  hia  arm€d  bed 

On  the  atep  of  the  turret  ringa. 

Lurhtly  he  leapa  up  the  winding  atair — 

He  hath  aprunff  to  hia  lady's  aide : 
'  Now  thanka  to  wd^  and  the  Virein's  grace, 
I  bdiold  thee  agam,  my  brider 
But  the  lady  tuma  from  nia  wann  embrace 
With  gesture  of  queenly  pride. 

Her  red  lip  curis  with  imperial  scorn, 
And  her  glance  ia  dark  and  grand : 
*  Thou  bringeat,'  afae  cries,  *  late  newa,  I  trow, 

From  the  wan  of  the  Hohr  Land : 
'Neath  the  feet  of  a  creTen  tne  graaa  ne^er  grew 
When  he  fled  from  a  lifted  brand  l' 


'  NaVf  Adela,  blame  not  —  the  cauae  ia  loat ; 

'T  ia  no  human  foe  I  dread. 
But  Pestilence  waveth  hia  flag  of  gloom 

O'er  Famine'a  unburied  deaa : 
With  fleah,  uptom  from  the  noiaome  tomb^ 

Are  the  Chriatian  warriorafiML 


'TIm  beleaguring  linea  round  Antiocfa 
Are  by  human  apectrea  trod — 

No  longer  the  doga  of  Mahound  flee 
At  the  fierce  cniaader'a  nod. 

For  Chriatendom'a  wanton  chivalry 
Are  foraaken  of  their  God  f   . 
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'  Be  stin,  blasphemer !  —  e'en  mch  is  thon 

HaTe  kixuUed  JehoTah'a  wrath ; 
In  a  lecnant's  hand  St  Peter's  blade 

Is  weak  as  a  sword  of  lath : 
Didst  thoQ  boast  in  fMoce,  bat  to  fly  dismayed 

VHien  a  hon  crossed  thy  path?* 


'  Thonloose,  and  the  gallant  Bohemond, 

And  Bouillon's  peerless  lord — 
Did  Ouy,  'mid  the  stsrving  legiona^  feast 

At  the  groaning  banquet-b<»rd1 
Backl  badLl  false  knight,  to  the  blessti  East, 

And  redeem  thy  plighted  word  I 


' Nar^  touch  me  not!    Tlie  imtempered  blood 

Of  the  iron  Gothic  race^ 
At  the  very  thoogfat  of  a  eoward's  kisi^ 

Busheth  boiling  to  my  face ; 
I  had  rather  have  mourned  tbse  dead,  than  this 

Dishonor  snd  fiiol  diegrace ! 


*Reeover  thy  feme  in  the  Holy  Land ; 

For  I  swear  by  St  Denys^dirine, 
Through  the  bosoms  of  cloven  infldds 

Lies  the  only  way  to  mine; 
Tliou  must  empty  a  hundred  moslem  sdles, 

Ere  a  husband  s  rights  are  thine  f 


Now  ahame  in  the  breast  of  the  baron  stire^ 

And  he  maketh  biief  reply : 
*  If  my  path  to  thee  must  be  payed  with  dead, 

I  win  cleave  the  way  —  or  die  I 
Let  mas&  I  pray,  for  my  soul  be  said. 

Should  my  bones  in  ue  desert  lie.' 


Tie  mom!  Tlie  beams  of  ths  risen  son 

In  bewildering  flaahes  play 
On  emblazoneabuokler,  and  gleaming  lanoe^ 

Plumed  helmet,  and  pennon  gay, 
As  forth  fiom  the  dark  portcullis  |nmce 

l^e  knights  in  tiieir  nch  array. 


Aloft  on  the  crowning  beacon  tower, 
Stands  Earl  Char^es^  haughty  dame ; 

Not  e'oi  the  thought  of  her  husband's  death 

Can  her  lion  apirit  tame : 
'  If  he  fell 't  is  in  heaven's  cause,'  she  saith, 
<  And  'tis  better  death  than  shame.' 


A  oone,  'neath  the  walls  of  Ramola, 

Lieth  festering  in  the  son ; 
Afer,  in  a  Norman  convent  call, 

There  kneeleth  a  matron  nun. 
Earl  Ghartres  deeps  where  in  strife  he  fell, 

And  the  Church  hath  a  daughter  won. 
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TURKISH   SKETCHES. 


BT    KEV.    WALTER    COLTON,    AUTHOR    Of    *»HIP    AND     SHORE.' 

EFFECTS   OF   OPIUJf. 

The  number  of  devotees  to  this  drug  of  delicious  delirium  has  of  late 
very  much  diminished ;  not  that  there  is  less  misfortune  or  wretchedness 
to  be  soothed  or  forgotten,  but  that  wine,  which  ever  maketh  the  heart 
of  man  glad,  has  been  clandestinely  substituted  in  its  place.  Whether 
the  intellect,  morality  or  health  of  the  community  has  profited  by  the 
change,  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  those  who  have  had  wider  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  effects  of  both.  My  own  conviction  is,  tnat  if  a 
man  will  take  to  stimulants,  thejuiceof  the  poppy  is  as  harmless  as  any 
other  source  of  excitement ;  and  then  it  has  this  strong  recommendation, 
it  never  makes  a  man  foolish,  it  never  casts  a  man  into  a  ditch,  or  under 
the  table ;  it  never  deprives  him  of  his  wits  or  his  legs.  It  allows  a 
man  to  be  a  gentleman ;  it  makes  him  visionary,  but  his  visions  create  no 
noise,  no  riots ;  they  deal  no  blows,  blacken  no  one's  eyes,  and  frighten 
no  one's  peace.  It  is  the  most  quiet  and  unoffending  relief  to  which  the 
despondinsf  and  distressed,  who  have  no  higher  resource,  can  appeal. 

I  should  want  no  stronger  evidence  of  this,  than  the  immediate  effects 
on  those  whom  I  once  saw  using  it  at  Constantinople.  The  change  which 
diffused  itself  through  the  countenance,  limbs,  and  gait,  was  like  the  re« 
suscitation  of  the  dying  to  the  energies  and  happiness  of  a  fresh  life. 
You  could  hardly  persuade  yourself  that  the  man  who  now  moved  before 
you  with  a  light  elastic  tread,  and  an  eye  kindling  with  secret  rapture, 
was  the  same  who  a  short  time  since  approached  with  a  feltermg,  feeble 
step,  scarcely  able  to  sustain  himself  upon  his  cane,  and  the  arm  of  a  less 
withered  friend,  while  every  feature  seemed  settled  in  that  unrelieved 
despair  which  might  make  a  word  of  hope  sound  like  a  mockery. 
Such  was  the  change,  such  the  total  renovation  produced,  that  one  ig* 
norant  of  the  depression  and  despondency  into  which  this  dreaming, 
delicious  excitement,  if  unrenewed,  must  ultimately  sink,  might  have 
supposed  that  the  tree  of  life  had  been  discovered,  and  the  mimortal 
ambrosia  of  its  fruits  enjoved.  But  as  weariness  will  the  sooner  over- 
take the  forced  wing  of  tne  eagle,  so  depression  will  only  the  deeper 
weigh  down  the  heart  that  has  thus  been  too  elated.     The  even  stream 

Sursues  its  way  in  cheerfulness  and  light,  through  smiling  valleys  to  the 
eeper  wave  of  the  ocean  and  the  lake,  while  the  mountain  torrent  that 
foams  from  the  cliflfi  though  there  it  may  have  worn  all  the  hues  of 
heaven,  only  plunges,  perhaps,  into  some  wild  and  sunless  glen,  whose 
solitude  is  never  dieered  by  the  tints  of  breaking  day,  or  the  song  of 
early  birds. 

Few  men,  however,  pass  through  life  without  testing  some  source  of 
promised  health  and  happiness  beyond  the  quiet  motion  of  the  heart. 
MV  imagination  was  once  so  kindled,  by  the  perusal  of  a  little  book 
called  the  '  Opium-Eater,'  that  I  resolved  to  piit  its  pleasing  assurances 
to  a  practical  test.  So,  sending  to  an  apothecary's  snop,  I  procured  two 
enormous  doses  of  the  precious  drug.  One  was  taken  by  my  young 
companion,  who  had  become  equally  interested  in  making  the  experi- 
ment, the  other  by  myael£ 
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My  comrade  began  immediately  to  feel  extremely  particular  about 
the  stomach,  and  soon  in  a  retching  agony  parted  with  all  his  anodyni- 
cal  expectations.  My  portion  stuck  fast  as  original  sin ;  and  I  shortly 
lapsed  into  a  disturbed  slumber,  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  retain- 
ea  my  consciousness  entire,  while  visions  paiesed  before  me  which  no 
language  can  convey,  and  no  symbols  of  happiness  or  terror  represent. 
At  one  time  I  was  soaring  on  the  pinions  of  an  angel  among  the  splen- 
dors of  the  highest  heaven,  beholding  at  a  glance  the  beauty  of  their 
unveiled  my^eries,  and  listening  to  harps  and  choral  symphonies  over 
which,  time,  sorrow,  and  death  have  no  power ;  and  then  my  presump- 
tion was  checked,  my  cleaving  wings,  like  the  waxeH  plumes  of  Icarus, 
were  melted  away,  and  I  fell  down,  down,  till  caught  m  the  bosom  of  a 
thunder  cloud,  from  which  I  was  again  hurled,  linked  to  its  fiercest  bolt 
upon  the  plunging  verge  ef  a .  cataract,  that  carried  me  down,  frantic 
with  horror,  into  the  lowest  depth  of  its  howling  gulf 

Thence  again  I  emerged,  with  the  placidity  and  power  of  Neptune 
over  his  troubled  realm,  and  driving  my  watery  team  over  the  excited 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  harmonized  its  elements  into  the  deep  bass  it  sustained 
in  the  bursting  anthem  of  the  in&.nt  world.  And  then  with  the  fleet- 
ness  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  I  seemed  to  float  around  just  between  the 
incumbent  circle  of  the  blue  heaven  and  the  sea,  discerning  within  upon 
the  surging  plain  the  motion  of  innumerable  ships  skimming  the  wave 
with  the  lightness  of  the  swallow,  while  without  the  circle  I  beheld  &r 
down  in  the  twilight*  and  lurid  gloom  of  an  immeasurable  gulf,  the 
wrecks  of  worn-out  worlds. 

Still  I  floated  on  upon  the  frightful  verge  of  the  circle,  till  coming 
around  near  the  north  pole  I  saw  its  stead&st  star  fixed  in  the  darkened 
change  of  death ;  other  planets  were  bending  over  it ;  and  when  they 
had  sung  its  funeral  hymn,  they  lowered  it  into  a  grave  so  dark,  so  &- 
thomless  and  still,  that  the  agonies  and  convulsions  of  expiring  nature 
could  not  disturb  its  sepulchral  sleep.  While  thinking  of  the  dismayed 
mariner,  rolling  his  eyes  in  vain  to  find  his  undeviating  star,  an  iceberg 
with  its  mountain  mass  of  frozen  torrents  came  rolling  on,  and  catching 
me  in  one  of  its  dripping  shelves,  bore  me  through  seas  lashed  by  the 
hurricane,  convulsed  with  the  war  of  the  whale  and  sword  fish,  and 
where  the  serpent,  struck  by  lightning,  lay  troughed  between  two  waves 
like  a  Jiuge  pine  prostrate  among  the  hills. 

Being  benumbed  and  paralyzed  by  the  stifiening  ice,  I  fell  from  my 
tumbling  lodgment,  and  descending  through  the  sea,  was  carried  by  the 
wave  of  a  submarine  current  quite  within  a  little  sprotto,  reared  of  coral 
and  lined  with  pearls,  where  a  mermaid  was  gently  kindling  a  fire,  be- 
neath whose  reviving  ray  I  soon  felt  each  frozen  vein  and  limb  slowly 
tingling  back  to  life  —  when,  as  if  to  reclaim  my  bewildered  thoughts, 
and  soothe  their  delirious  excitement,  this  daughter  of  the  deep,  raising 
her  harp,  struck  one  of  those  sof^  strains  whose  liquid  flow  melts  into  the 
heart  like  fragrant  dew  into  the  bosom  of  the  folding  rose. 

But  scarce  had  the  last  note  of  this  sweet  minstrel  died  away  into  the 
listening  stillness  of  peace,  when  a  call,-  loud  as  the  summoning  trump 
of  the  archangel,  sent  its  rending  thunder  through  the  hollow  caverns 
of  the  astounded  ocean,  and  the  rent  tombs  of  the  shaking  earth,  starting 
even  death  itself  from  his  sleep.  The  sheeted  dead  went  up  firom  their 
watery  graves  to  sumd  on  the  sea,  while  the  earth,  from  precipice  to  plaini 
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from  shore  to  mountain's  brow,  was  covered  with  the  shrouded  myriads 
that  had  left  their  couches  of  clay. 

The  sun  with  a  changed,  despairing  aspect  disappeared,  leaving  a 
huffe  darkened  chasm  in  the  heavens ;  the  moon  spun  round  and  round, 
and  slowly  receded  from  view,  leaving  another  fearful  blank  in  the  blue 
vault ;  the  planets  fell  from  their  places,  and  were  quenched  as  they  sunk 
into  the  lifeless  void  beneath ;  and  darkness  in  a  thick  palpable  mass 
filled  all  space,  save  where  the  forked  lightning,  arrested  in  its  course, 
still  preserved  its  terrific  form  and  brightness,  and  save  the  lingering 
light  of  some  loftier  star  that  contended  with  its  doom.  The  courses 
and  powers  of  nature  were  suspended  still  and  motionless ;  the  mariner 
heard  his  relaxed  sails  fell  agamst  the  idle  mast,  the  breaker  cease  to  lift 
its  warning  voice  over  the  fatal  reef;  while  the  sea-bird,  unable  again  to 
reach  the  wave,  rested  upon  his  immovable  pinions ;  the  curling  wave 
lay  half  broken  on  the  shore ;  the  torrent  ceased  to  plunge  from  its  wave- 
worn  steep ;  the  war-horse  kneeled  down  and  died ;  the  monarch  in  his 
capital,  discrowned,  stood  pale  and  speechless;  the  peasant  in  his  field 
called  aloud  on  his  forTOtten  Grod ;  while  the  imploring  shriek  of  na- 
tions went  up  like  the  last  wail  of  a  ruined  worla ! 

The  agony  is  o'er ;  nature  her  debt 

Has  paid ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  clay 
That  once  was  animate,  and  even  yet 
Is  warm  with  an  existence  reft  away 
By  Him  who  me ;  it  were  but  yesterday 
This  clay  peopled  a  happy  unhrerse 

With  beings  buoyant,  beautiftil  and  gay ; 
But  now  alas !  — ^  of  all  things  the  reverse, 
Earth  is  their  winding  sheet,  and  darkness  palls  the  hearse  I 

These  lines  were  engraven  on  my  heart  at  the  time  by  the  departing 
spirit  of  my  dream ;  and  I  awoke,  after  having  been  lost  to  all  the  reali- 
ties of  this  world  for  two  days  and  nights.  But  O !  the  feintness,  the 
thirst,  and  delirious  weakness  of  that  waking  moment !  I  look  back  to 
it  as  a  man  who  has  been  skating  over  the  frozen  bosom  of  a  lake  tumr*.^ 
to  the  yawning  chasm  which  he  has  miraculously  escaped  1  I  could 
not  stand  or  sit ;  and  even  in  a  most  inclined  posture,  respiration  itself 
seemed  an  effort  beyond  the  gasping  exhaustion  of  my  frame.  I  should 
have  turned  on  my  pillow  and  died,  but  for  the  kindly  efforts  of  one 
whom  I  can  never  love  too  much,  or  remember  too  long.  Let  no  one 
test  like  me,  the  dreaming  ecstacies  and  terror  of  opium ;  it  is  only  sca- 
ling the  battlements  of  heaven,  to  sink  into  the  burning  tombs  of'^hell ! 


FIRE  AT   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

y  ANGEN  VAR 1  the  terrific  cry  of  fire,  rolled  from  the  tower  of  Anastasius, 
and  gathering  volume  and  force  as  it  went  on,  drowned  all  other  voices 
and  sounds  in  the  tumultuous  streets.  It  was  some  time,  in  the  univer- 
sal hurry  and  dismay,  before  we  could  ascertain  the  direcdon  of  the 
flames.  They  proved  to  be  among  the  dwellings  of  St.  Demetrius,  a 
Greek  town,  crowning  one  of  the  hills  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  navy 
yard.  We  hastened  that  way,  and  ascending  an  elevation  which  swells 
from  the  suburbs  of  G^lata,  b^d  full  in  view  die  terrible  spectacle.  The 
fire  had  broken  out  in  the  northern  verge  of  the  town,  and  a  strong  wind 
sweeping  at  the  time,  from  that  quarter,  the  flames  had  already  been 
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caat  over  a  frightful  extent  of  dwellings.  Still  the  deyouring  element, 
at  every  fresh  rush  of  the  wind,  leaped  ferther  cm,  while  in  each  pause 
the  falling  roof  and  tumbling  wall  mingled  their  crackling  and  crash- 
ing sounds  with  the  cries  of  hundreds,  making  their  frantic  escape. 
The  whole  town  was  soon  in  conflagration,  and  the  flames,  as  they 
wound  up  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  presented  at  one  time,  through 
the  twilight  of  the  hour,  a  towering  pyramid  of  fire,  and  then  again  as 
the  eddying  currents  broke  away  in  violent  gusts,  the  less  ponderous 
materials  were  carried  ofl*  in  burning  and  threatening  confusion,  resem- 
blinff  more  the  flaring  missiles  sent  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano. 

The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  open  grounds  which  surrounded  the  devoted 
town ;  some  of  them,  whose  flight  had  been  less  precipitate,  bringing 
with  them  a  few  articles  of  their  furniture ;  while  others  had  not  saved 
a  blanket  to  protect  them  from  the  heavy  night  that  was  now  setting  in. 
In  this  forlorn  multitude,  we  saw  at  every  few  paces  the  wretched 
mother,  gathering  her  little  group  about  her,  and  calling  each  by  name, 
to  assure  herself  again  that  no  one  had  been  lefi  behind ;  and  then  seat- 
ing herself  on  the  cold  ground,  clasp  her  infant  to  her  breast,  trying  to 
protect  it  from  the  chilling  dew,  beneath  the  narrow  covering  of  her 
neck,  while  upon  its  unconscious  cheek  dropped  her  silent  tears.  Some 
of  the  children,  too  young  to  understand  the  anxious  nature  of  her  dis- 
tress, or  to  know  that  they  had  no  home  to  return  to,  were  still  playing 
with  the  toys  they  had  brought  from  the  nursery,  or  pointing  with  glee 
to  the  flame  as  it  fringed  the  evening  cloud.  While  the  sister,  a  few 
years  older,  would  try  to  check  their  playfulness,  and  constrain  them 
into  an  apparent  sympathy  with  their  poor  distressed  mother. 

At  the  sheltering  side  of  a  small  mound,  a  little  retired  from  the 
crowd,  we  met  with  an  old  man,  leaning^  tremulously  on  his  cane,  and 
listening  to  the  replies  of  one  who  stood  close  to  him,  in  all  the  touch- 
ing sweetness  of  feminine  beauty  and  youth.  The  old  man  was  blind, 
and  his  young  daughter,  (in  a  sofl,  agitated  voice,)  was  telling  him  the 
story  of  their  escape,  its  difficulty,  and  by  what  means  they  nad  been 
able  to  efiect  it.  '  I  must  have  perished  in  my  chair,'  said  the  &ther, 
*  had  you  not  come  home  just  at  the  moment  you  did.'  *  I  was  away,' 
explained  the  girl,  *  with  some  of  my  companions  in  the  burial  ground, 
wnere  you  know  we  go  every  Saturday  to  carry  fresh  flowers.  When 
I  heard  the  cry  of  fire,  I  instantly  ran  home,  and  thought  at  first  that  I 
should  be  able  to  get  some  of  the  men  to  take  away  a  few  of  our  goods, 
but  they  were  all  carrying  their  own,  and  the  fire  was  so  near  I  had 
only  time  to  catch  up  this  little  casket,  which  has  your  purse  and  my 
gold  ornaments  in  it,  and  to  take  you  by  the  hand  to  lead  you  ofl*  at 
once,  for  you  did  not  seem  to  know,  father,  how  dangerous  our  situation 
was.'  '  No,'  said  the  old  man,  '  I  knew  it  not  my  child :  I  heard  the 
cry,  but  did  not  suppose  the  fire  was  so  near.  I  iam  glaa  you  thought 
of  the  casket ;  but  I  fear,  Therissa,  there  are  but  very  few  seauins  in 
it,  for  yon  know  the  other  day  it  was  nearly  empty,  and  the  chest  has 
not  been  unlocked  since.'  *  There  is  enough,'  interrupted  the  daughter, 
in  a  tone  of  the  gentlest  encouragement,  *  to  get  us  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  there  is  my  necklace,  my  bracelets, 
and  ear-rings ;  these  can  be  sold,  and  they  will  help  us  on  some  time, 
at  least  till  I  can  find  a  situation  where  1  may  procure  something  for 
us  both  to  live  upon.'     Here  she  dropped  her  small  hand  into  the  casket 
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to  feel  for  the  trifles  that  were  to  relieve  them  in  the  present  emergency, 
and  then  anxiously  withdrawing^  it  again,  took  out  each  little  article, 
one  by  one,  to  the  last — but  neither  purse,  nor  jewels  were  there  1  a 
shadow  fell  on  her  sweet  face ;  and  the  tears  trembling  fer  a  moment 
on  the  long  eye-lash,  fell,  unperceived  by  the  blind  parent,  upon  her 
nerveless  hand. 

In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  she  had  brought  away  the  wrong  casket ; 
yet  she  would  not  reveal  the  mistake  to  her  poor  fether,  for  fear  of  utterly 
overwhelming  a  heart  already  prostrated  by  misfortune.  Silently  press- 
ing upon  her  the  few  piastres  which  the  exigencies  of  the  day  had  left, 
we  turned  to  depart,  fully  resolved — at  least  it  was  so  with  myself — 
never  a^in  to  entertain  a  murmuring  or  desponding  sentiment  while 
the  craving  hunger  of  this  poor  frame  could  find  the  coarsest  crumb  for 
its  relief  I 

I  have  seen  suffering  and  sorrow  in  almost  every  degree  and  form, 
but  never  encountered  a  spectacle  of  such  extenoed  and  unrelieved 
wretchedness  as  here  presented  itself  Not  only  had  the  hundreds 
around  me  been  deprived  of  their  dwellings  and  scanty  furniture,  but 
they  were  suffering  trom  the  real  and  apprehended  horrors  of  the  plague. 
There  was  no  community  that  would  increase  their  present  exposures 
by  affording  them  an  asylum;  for  one  of  the  first  effects  of  this  terrible 
scourge  is  an  unnatural  indifference  to  the  fate  of  others,  and  a  selfish, 
en^rossin?  anxiety  for  personal  safety.  It  is  a  pestilence  which  most 
truly  '  walks  in  (Uirkness :'  and  its  approaches  are  so  mysterious  and 
inexplicable,  and  its  visitation  so  fetal,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  human 
heart  appear  to  be  bewildered  in  the  general  dread,  to  be  paralyzed  in 
the  stunning  consternation.  Men  become  like  a  desperate  crew  esca- 
ping from  a  sinking  wreck,  where  each,  with  frantic  rorce,  appropriates 
to  himself  the  plank  or  oar  that  comes  within  his  grasp.  It  was  this 
excess  of  calamity,  this  overpowering  dismay,  that,  in  the  fetal  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Russia,  induced  the  soldier,  naturally  a  generous  being, 
to  leave  his  exhausted  companion  to  perish  in  the  snow,  and  to  close  his 
ears  to  those  affecting  cries  for  succor  which  only  the  dying  can  utter. 

Every  hill  and  valley  without  the  walls  of  Constantinople  and  its 
swelling  suburbs  was  shadowed  by  tents,  in  which  the  victims  of  the 
plague  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge.  Every  breeze,  as  it  passed  over 
the  great  city,  came  loaded  with  the  wail  and  lamentations  of  the  sur- 
vivors over  their  dead  companions :  yet  the  multitude  moved  on,  pur- 
suing their  individual  ends,  with  an  eagerness  and  directness  which,  so 
fer  from  being  disconcerted,  seemed  to  be  increased  by  the  general  dis- 
may. They  appeared  to  exonerate  themselves  from  all  the  claims  of 
sympathy,  affection,  and  kindness,  on  the  score  of  their  own  liabilities. 
They  scarcely  noticed  the  hearse  as  it  went  past,  simply  because  each 
one  apprehended  that  he  might  possibly  be  the  next  over  whom  its  pall 
should  be  spread.  I  have  ever  observed  that  a  common  danger,  so 
peculiarly  calculated,  as  we  should  suppose,  to  make  the  heart  enter 
directly  into  the  feelins^s,  anxieties,  and  despair  of  those  around,  only 
renders  it  the  more  callous,  selfish,  and  cruel.  A  man  who  is  walking 
himself  upon  thin  ice,  will  seldom  do  more  than  turn  a  glance  to  those 
who  have  fellen  through. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


PXNCIU.IKG8  BY  THE  Wat.  By  N.  P.  W1LLI8,  E8<i.,  authoF  of  '  Mdanie,'  the  '  Slings- 
bv*  Papers,  etc  In  two  vols.  12mo.  Philadelphia :  Cahst,  Lba  and  Blakcbamd. 
New- York  :  Wilbt  akd  Lono. 

Communicated  bat  recentlyi  aa  these  *  PencilUngs'  were,  to  a  widely-circulated 
American  journal,  they  require  at  this  period  but  brief  notice  at  our  hands.  Their 
merits  have  been  eflfectually  canvassed  by  the  writer's  countrymen,  and  both  before 
and  since  their  re-publication  in  England  have  been  even  more  freely  scanned  by 
trans-atlantic  critics.  The  editor  of  the  London  Quarterly  led  the  van  in  an  attacJc 
upon  the  series,  wherein  he  very  justly  reprehended  the  violations  of  gentlemanly 
courtesy,  and  tacitly-sacred  confidence  which  the  letters  contained ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  conceive,  did  injustice  to  them  as  a  whole,  and  evinced  a  zeal  in  censure 
evidently  not  altogether  disinterested.  The  Edinburgh  Reviev*  was  scarcely  less  se> 
vere,  and  in  sweeping  terms  denounced  the  '  PencilUngs'  as  flippant  and  superficiaL 
The  Xiondon  Metropolitan  Magazine  followed,  and  with  a  bitter  scourge  lashed  the 
writer  without  stint.  And  truth  to  say,  this  latter  flaying  was  not  administered  with- 
out some  show  of  reason.  Although  not  penned,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  editor, 
Captain  Marry  at,  the  critique  was  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  primarily  induced 
by  a  ridiculous  attack,  in  one  of  Mr.  Willis's  early  letters,  upon  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  that  distinguished  writer.  The  assertion,  that  the  productions  of  the  author 
of  *  Peter  Simple'  could  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  literature,  and  that  they 
only  met  with  favor  among  the  ignoble  vulgar,  should  never — as  the  universal  dis- 
sent which  the  opinion  elicited  proved —  have  been  permitted  to  sully  the  reputable 
journal  ibr  whose  columns  the  letters  were  '  pencilled.'  Ever  true  to  nature^  raiely 
below  refinement,  and  always  above  grossness —  skilful  in  arrangement,  aixi  rich  in 
eue  and  simplicity  of  style — Captain  Marryat  has,  in  our  humble  judgment,  few 
Uving  equals,  and  no  superior.  No  author  (even  Bulwer  not  excq)ted,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed  by  those  who- should  needs  know,)  is  more  popular  in  the  United 
States  than  the  author  of  *  Jacob  Faithful.'  The  judgment,  therefore,  passed  upon 
his  labors  by  one  whose  all  of  talent  not  equals  his  moiety — passed  too,  it  appears, 
when  not  even  ten  pages  of  his  works  had  been  perused —  was,  to  say  the  least,  pre- 
sumptuous injustice.  FVazer*s  Magazine  came  down  next,  with  a  sprawling  pounce, 
upon  ourill-fi&ted  author.  The  critic,  howbeit,  has  overleaped  all  bounds,  and  is  sim- 
ply abusive,  without  argument,  wit,  or  decency,  to  back  his  cause  withal.  There  is 
strong  internal  evidence,  that  in  this  case  the  censor  is  sooUe  malignant  obscure,  of 
whom  it  might  well  be  said : 

*  Did  he  not  apeak  ill  of  otbora, 
Non«  would  ever  speak  of  him*' 

We  think  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  genus.  Judging  alone  from  the  frequent 
bloated  and  compound  epithet,  and  the  inflated  but  feeble  severity,  we  would  be  wil- 
ling to  wager  *  sometliing  handsome'  that  the  critic  is  a  blatant  pauper  from  the  Em- 
erald Isle,  doing  small  literary  jobs  to  order,  to  gain  his  bread-and-butter  in  the  Bri- 
tish metropolis.  To  suck  a  critic,  no  author,  with  a  due  respect  for  himself,  would 
deem  it  other  than  degradation  to  rq>ly. 
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Mr.  Willis  sees  all  things  in  his  travels  with  the  eye  of  a  poet ;  he  eyer  *  feels  or 
feigns  a  flame.'  Gtenerally,  his  sketches  are  agreeably  broken,  his  minor  topics  deli- 
cately handled,  and  his  coloring  light,  free,  and  transparent.  Sometimes,  however, 
his  prodigality  of  antithesis  fatigues;  an  overweening  vanity  and  apish  ostentation 
often  peep  out  from  beneath  a  thin  screen  of  affected  indifference,  ease,  and  dainty 
diction  ;  and  not  unfrequently  he  violates  both  nature  and  probability,  without  any 
poetical  necessity  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  the  offence.  In  fine,  we  believe  that  un- 
prejudiced readers  will  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  original  *  Pencillings*  witli  the  fixed 
impression,  that  although  the  writer  may  possess  a  pleasing  command  of  language,  a 
fertile  imagination,  and  a  keen  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
yet  his  genius  is  not  one  of  great  compass,  nor  his  sentiments  of  much  depth. 


Thb  Outcast,  and  othbb  Pobms.    By  S.  O.  QoooaicH.    In  one  vol.  pp.  200.    Boston : 
Russell,  Shattucx  and  Willdlms. 

In  so  far  as  mere  fame  is  concerned,  Mr.  Croodrich  might  very  well  afford  to  leave 
the  poetical  field  untrodden.  Were  his  merits  as  a  successfid  wooer  of  the  Nine 
equal  to  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  they  would  not  procure  for  him  the  reputation 
which  he  at  present  enjoys,  nor  a  tentli  part  of  the  widely-extended  and  daily  increas- 
ing company  of  admirers  who  hokl  pleasant  communion  with  him.  Peter  Parley  I 
What  crowds  of  agreeable  associations  rise  up  with  the  very  name  1  — associations 
that  cluster  around  the  golden  period  of  youth,  that  blessed  age  of  hope  and  admira- 
tion !  Let  it  be,  as  we  have  heard  it  urged,  we  know  not  with  how  much  truth,  that 
Peter  is,  after  all,  but  a  clipping  compiler ;  his  books,  in  their  way,  are  nonpareils, 
and  none  but  a  man  of  superior  tact,  ay,  and  of  talent  too,  could  prepare  them. 
But  let  us  revert  to  the  neat  little  book  before  us. 

The  poems  embraced  in  this  volume,  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  already 
appeared  in  print  —  many  of  them,  as  we  remember,  in  the  Boston  Token,  or 
Atlantic  Souvenir,  of  which  publications  Mr.  Groodrich  has  been  for  a  considerable 
period  the  editor.  He  informs  us,  with  becoming  modesty,  that  he  has  but  collected 
into  a  volume  what  was  written  in  moments  snatched  from  engrossing  cares,  and 
under  circumstances  little  propitious  to  a  cultivation  of  the  divine  art,  but  which 
met  with  considerable  favor  in  a  more  fugitive  form.  With  portions  of  several  of 
the  longer  poems,  and  many  of  the  shorter  ones,  in  this  collection,  we  profess  our^ 
selves  well  pleased.  We  admire  the  happy  faculty  which  the  writer  possesses  of 
insinuating  a  valuable  moral,  in  a  manner  both  simple  and  instructive;  and  now  and 
then  too,  he  illustrates  a  thought  with  a  striking  figure,  that  sends  the  sentiment 
warmly  home  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  His  main  excellence,  however,  consists 
in  the  characteristics  we  have  indicated,  and  in  spirit  and  variety,  rather  than  in 
elaborate  execution,  or  polish.  It  mukt  be  confessed  that  he  sometimes  exaggerates 
nature  —  that  his  metaphors  are  occasionally  displeasingly  mixed,  and  his  words  not 
always  well  chosen.  To  say  nothing  of  a  fow  hackneyed  terms,  which  were  old 
when  Spenser  wrote,  such  as  '  nature's  bowers,*  and  the  like,  we  must  also  object 
to  such  similes  as  compare  the  roused  ocean  to  a  scowling  giant,  Ringing  billows 
around  him;  to  illustrations  that  represent  the  insensible  rock  as  'thrilling 
with  fear;'  to  the  evident  familiarity  which  exists  between  the  writer  and  his 
hand-woriced  firiends,  *  thunder*  and  '  lightning ;'  and  to  the  oocasional  coupling  of 
such  rhjrming  words  as '  breeze'  and '  caprice.'  The  author,  we  hope,  will  not  think  us 
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either  captious  or  querabus.  One  who  can  write  with  the  fSseling;  and  BiBiplicity  that 
mark  the  following  passage,  which  we  take  from  *  The  Outcast,*  needs  little  save  the 
exercise  of  his  better  judgment  to  cause  him  to  eschew  such  errors  as  we  have 
pointed  out: 

*  I  lored  thcMe  hills,  I  loved  the  flowen^ 
That  deahed  with  ferns  their  •uniijr  awelli, 

And  oft  I  fondljr  dreuaed  for  hoars. 
By  streams  within  those  mountain  dells. 

I  lored  the  wood  —  each  tree  and  leaf^ 
In  breese  or  blast  to  me  was  fair, 

And  if  my  heart  was  toached  with  frief, 
I  always  found  a  solace  there. 

My  parents  slumbered  in  the  tomb; 
But  thrilling  thoughts  of  them  came  back. 

And  seemed  within  my  breast  to  bloom. 
As  lone  I  ranf  ed  the  forest  track. 
*         The  wild  flowetv  rose  beneath  my  fbet. 
Like  memories  dear  of  thoee  who  slept. 

And  all  around  to  dm  was  sweet, 
Althouf  h,  perchance,  I  sometimes  wept. 

I  wept,  but  not,  oh  not  in  sadness, 
And  those  bright  tears  I  would  not  smother. 

For  less  they  flowed  in  grief  than  gladness^ 
So  blest  the  memory  of  my  mother. 

And  she  was  linked,  I  know  not  why, 
With  leaves  and  flowers,  and  landscapes  fldr. 

And  all  beneath  the  bending  sky. 
As  if  she  still  were  with  me  there. 

The  echo  bursting  from  the  dell, 
Recalled  her  song  beside  my  bed, 

The  hill-aide  with  its  sunny  swell. 
Her  boeom-pillow  for  my  head. 

Thebreatning  lake  at  even«tide, 
When  o'er  it  fell  the  down  of  night, 

Seemed  the  sweet  heaven,  whkh  bj  her  tide, 
I  found  in  childhood's  dreams  of  light: 

And  morning,  as  it  brightly  broke. 
And  blessed  the  hilb  with  joyous  dies. 

Was  like  her  look,  when  first  I  woke, 
And  found  her  gasing  in  my  eyes.' 

We  should  be  tempted  to  copy  *  The  Rivulet/  and  '  The  Burial  at  Sea,'  but  for 
their  prerious  publicity.  There  is  a  pleasing  vein  of  mingled  truth  and  satire  run- 
ning through  *  The  Spirit  Courts  or  Practice  and  Pretence.^  Would  that  there 
were  less  cause  for  our  author's  strictures  upon  the  stage —  that  we  were  not 

*  Induced  to  sanction  what  is  vile  and  silly, 
Because,  forsooth,  tis  done  in  Picadilly.' 

The  theatre-going  reader  shall  judge  whether  the  following  be  not  a  graphic  and 

aitist-like  picture: 

*  The  curtain  rose,  and  bursting  on  the  view. 
From  mimic  bowers  a  form  fuitastic  flew  ; 
Ample  above,  below,  with  wondrous  art. 
Her  insect  waist  seemed  nearly  cut  apart. 
With  twinkling  foet  she  came,  and  tripped  along, 
As  if  she  floaieid  on  a  foiry's  song : 
No  envious  gaiiae  her  swelling  bosom  dims. 
No  prudish  drapery  hides  her  tapering  limbs ; 
Poised  on  her  toe,  she  twirling  flew  around, 
Then  upward  leaped  with  hign  alhial  bound  — 
And  then — but  stav  J  the  decent  muse  must  pame. 
And  drop  the  cnrtntn,  midst  the  loud  applause. 

The  Ballet  o'er,  again  the  crashing  choir. 
Poured  forth  their  volley  like  amuster-'flre. 
Not  theirs  the  task  to  elevate  the  soul. 
And  banish  vice  tj  melodv's  control. 
Despising  simple  strains  that  touch  the  heart. 
They  only  sought  to  show  their  wond*H>ns  art ! 
To  draw  down  thunders  ftxtm  die  shouting  band. 
Who  most  applaud  what  least  they  understand ; 
Or  please  the  few,  whose  souls  are  in  tho  ear. 
Alive  to  sounds,  but  dead  to  music  dear — 
On  heartkas  *  execution'  ever  beat, 

with  ttiiM,  bat  net  with  Matiawat.' 
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We  dofle  our  extracts  with  a  scene  of  oozing  courage  and  pseudo  honor : 

'  Two  daellifti  we  taw,  twelre  yards  apart. 
Waiting  the  word  to  Are,  witk  fliekerinf  heart. 
Swelliag  they  stood,  and  bravely  M>ttght  to  bear 
A  lofty  courage  in  their  haughty  air. 
While  bid  beneath  we  read  Uie  thin  deceit. 
And  aaw  each  breast  coafeM  the  shallow  cheat. 
Fear  of  lightfiwhioa*slaw,  which  bade  then  fightf 
And  do  the  law  of  Ood  and  naa  despite  — 
Fear  of  disdain,  Ibrsooth,  frara  ladies*  lashes. 
Fear  of  the  wit  grtmt  leaden  hraios  that  flashes  ~ 
Fear,  and  the  craTon  hope,  that  luck  would  guide 
His  bullet  true,  and  turn  his  fo«maii*s  wide, — 
These  were  the  motiTes  playing  round  th«  heart. 
In  either  bosom  •»  veileo  with  conseioua  art«* 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  three  of  the  best  engraTings  of  The  Token  for 
the  present  year,  and  some  very  good  wood-cuts.  Were  it  not  for  numerous  typo- 
graphical blunders,  the  execution  of  the  work  would  be  unexceptionable. 


A  Lips  op  Washingtok.    By  James  K.  'Pavldivq.    In  two  volumes.    Kew-Vork  f 

HaRPSB  and   BaOTHEHS. 

Should  this  work  attain  general  popularity  as  a  book  for  schools,  and  doubtless  it 
will,  such  is  the  deathless  nature  of  the  subject  that  henceforth  it  will  never  be  found 
out  of  print.  Mr.  Paulding  has  brought  to  his  task  the  requisite  reverence  and  ad- 
miration for  the  great  and  good  man  whose  varied  life  he  depicts,  and  the  means  to 
render  it  every  way  complete.  He  has  been  engaged  upon  the  work  at  interval* 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  shortly  subsequent  to  which  period,  and  during 
a  residence  of  several  years  in  Washington,  the  idea  of  the  work  was  first  sug- 
gested and  carried  onward.  Copious  information,  derived  from  the  most  authentio 
sources,  rekitive  to  the  private  life  and  domestic  habits  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
is  here  embodied,  in  a  style  plain  and  unaffected,  and  in  a  form  both  convenient  and 
cheap,  adapted  to  the  intelligence  and  means  of  all  claaaes.  Nothing  is  contained  in 
the  volume  that  has  not  a  firm  footing  in  feet—  nothing  for  which  the  authority  of 
history,  of  Washington  himself,  or  undoubted  tradition,  may  not  be  produced.  Mr« 
Paulding  observes,  in  concluding  a  well-expressed  preface,  that  his  desire  was  to 
enlist  the  affections  of  the  youth  of  America  -^ '  to  call  forth  their  love  as  well  as 
veneration  —  for  the  great  and  good  man  whose  life  and  actions  he  has  attempted  to 
delineate,  and  in  so  doing,  he  has  appealed  rather  to  the  feelings  of  nature  than  to  the 
judgment  of  criticism.'  We  subjoin  two  or  three  extracts  which  have  never  before 
been  published.  The  first  was  copied  by  the  author  from  the  journal  of  Washing- 
ton himself,  kept  wliile  on  a  volunteer  mission  to  the  French  commandant  on  the 
Ohio,  soon  after  his  appointment  as  Adjutant-General.  '  The  contrast'  says  out 
author '  between  Washington  trudging  through  the  pathless  wiUemess,  with  no  other 
garment  than  his  watch-«oat,  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  a  pack  on  his  shoulders,  with 
Washington  at  the  head  of  armies,  wielding  the  destiny  of  a  great  people,  sustaining 
the  inestimable  rights  of  the  human  race,  living  the  object  of  the  worid's  admiration, 
and  dying  with  the  sacred  name  of  Father  of  his  Country,  is  alike  striking  for  its 
romantic  singularity,  as  for  its  sublime  moral :' 

"  *I  tookj'  says  Washington,  'my  nooessary  papers,  pulled  off  my  dothes,  and  tied 
myself  up  m  a  ¥ratch-ooat  Then,  with  guq  m  hand,  and  pack  on  my  back,  in  which 
were  my  papers  and  provisions,  I  set  out  with  Mr.  Gist  the  26th  (of  December.)  Tho 
next  day,  after  we  haid  passed  a  place  called  Murdering  Town,  we  fell  in  with  a  party 
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of  French  Indiana  who  had  Iain  in  wait  for  lu.  One  of  them  fired  at  uo^  not  fifteen 
atepa  ofi;  but  fortunately  miaaed.  We  took  the  fellow  into  custody,  and  kept  him  till 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  then  let  him  ^  and  walked  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  with- 
out making  any  atop^  that  we  might  get  the  start  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  retuch  at 
pursuit  the  next  day,  ainoe  we  were  well  assured  they  would  follow  our  track  aa  soon  as 
It  was  light.  The  next  day  we  continued  travelling  until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  river 
about  two  miles  above  Shanopin.  We  expected  to  have  found  the  river  froxcn,  butjt 
waa  not,  except  about  fifty  yarda  from  the  shore.  The  ice,  I  suppose,  had  broken  up 
abovei  for  it  waa  driving  in  vast  quantities. 

**  There  was  no  way  of  getting  over  but  on  a  raf^  which  we  set  about  with  but  one  poor 
hatchet,  and  finished  just  after  sunsetting.  This  was  a  whole  day's  work.  We  next 
launched  it  —  then  went  on  board  and  set  ofi* —  but  before  we  were  half  over,  we  were 
jammed  in  the  ice  in  such  a  manner  that  we  expected  every  moment  our  raft  to  sink, 
and  ourselves  to  perish.  I  put  out  my  setting-pole  to  try  and  atop  the  rafl,  that  the  ice 
might  pass  b^,  when  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  threw  it  with  such  force  against  the 
pole^  that  it  idiied  me  out  mto  ten  feet  water;  but  I  fortunately  saved  myself  by 
catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft-logs.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efibrts,  we  could  not  set 
to  ttther  shore,  but  were  obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  ^t  our  raft  and  make 
for  it.  The  ooU  waa  extremely  aevere,  and  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his  finffora  and  some  of 
his  toes  frozen.  The  nvater  was  shut  up  so  hard  that  we  found  no  d&culty  in  getting 
off  the  island  the  next  morning  on  the  ice." 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  new  illustrative  passages  as  the  following,  imparts 
a  pleasing  freshness  to  the  present  work.  It  will  be  found  in  the  description  of 
Braddock's  defeat : 

"All  accounts  agree  that  the  unfortunate  Braddock  behaved  with  areat  eallantry. 
though  with  little  diacretbn,  in  hia  trying  simation.     He  encouraged  his  soldiers,  and 


gone!'    During  _. 

was  at  this  moment  that  one  who  was  with  him  at  the  time,  who  is  still  living,  and  on 
whose  humble  testimony  I  rely  even  with  more  confidence  than  on  the  more  imposing 
authority  of  history,  thus  describes  Washington.  '  I  saw  him  uke  hold  of  a  brass  fielf 
piece,  as  if  it  had  been  a  stick.  He  looked  like  a  fury ;  he  tore  the  sheet  lead  from  the 
touch-hole ;  he  placed  one  hand  on  the  muzzle,  the  other  on  the  breech  ;  he  pulled  with 
this^  and  nushed  with  that  and  wheeled  it  round  as  if  it  had  been  nothing.  It  tore  die 
ground  like  a  ban>harej(a  kind  of  plouafa.)  The  powder-monkey  rushed  up  with  the 
fire,  and  then  the  cannon  bemi  to  bark,  I  tell  you.  They  fought  and  they  fought,  and 
the  Indians  began  to  holla,  when  the  rest  of  the  brass  cannon  made  the  bark  of  the  trees 
Ay,  and  the  Indians  csme  down.  That  place  they  call  Rock  Hill,  and  there  they  left 
five  hundred  men  dead  on  the  ground.*' 

Some  idea  of  the  cruelty  and  suffering  which  were  exercised  and  felt  in  the  three 
years  of  savage  warfare  which  succeeded  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  subjoined  ricetch,  which  was  obtained  from  the  lipa  of  Washinton  himaelf, 
and  18  now  first  presented  to  the  public  : 

*'  *  One  day,'  aaid  Waahington,  *  as  we  were  traversing  a  part  of  the  frontier,  we  came 
upon  a  single  log-house,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  little  clearing,  surrounded  hy  woods 
on  aH  sides.  Ab  we  approadira,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  the  usual  signal  of 
ooming  horrora.  Our  party  crept  cantfoualy  through  the  underwood,  until  we  approach- 
ed near  enough  to  see  what  we  had  already  foreboded.  A  smoke  waa  alowly  making 
its  wav  throuffh  the  roof  of  the  houae^  while  at  the  same  moment  a  party  oif  Indians 
came  forth  laaen  with  plunder,  conaisune  of  dothes,  domestic  utensils,  nouaehold  fiimi- 
ture^  and  dripping  acalpa.  We  fired,  and  killed  all  but  one^  who  tried  to  get  away,  but 
waa  soon  shot  down. 

'* '  On  enterins  the  hut  we  saw  a  sight  that,  though  we  were  familiar  with  blood  and 
maaaaere,  atrack  ua,  at  leaat  mymAiy  with  feelings  more  mournful  than  I  had  ever  ex- 
perienced before.  On  a  bed  in  one  comer  of  the  room  lay  the  body  of  a  vounc  woman 
swimming  in  blood,  with  a  gash  in  her  forehead  which  almoat  separeteo  the  head  into 
two  parts.  On  heroreaat  lay  two  little  babea,  apparently  twins,  lesa  than  a  tvrelvenionth 
old,  with  their  heada  also  cut  open.  Their  innocent  blood,  which  had  once  flowed  in 
the  same  veins,  now  mingled  m  one  current  again.  I  was  inured  to  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  misery,  but  tUa  cot  me  to  the  soul,  and  never  in  my  after-life  did  I  raiae  ray 
hand  affainat  a  savage  without  calling  to  mind  the  mother  with  her  little  twina^  their 
heada  cleft  aaunder. 

" '  On  examining  the  tracks  of  the  Indiana  to  see  what  other  murdere  they  might  have 
committed,  we  found  a  little  boy,  and  a  few  ateps  beyond,  his  father,  both  scalped,  am* 
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bodi  stone  dead.  From  tha  prints  of  the  feet  of  the  boy,  it  would  seem  be  bad  been 
followi^  the  plough  with  his  (aiher.  who  being  probably  shot  down,  he  bad  attempted 
to  escape.  Bat  tte  poor  bov  was  »>Uowed,  overtaken,  and  mwdeted.  The  ndn  was 
complete.  Not  one  of  the  nmily  had  been  spaied.  Snob  was  ihe  character  of  oar 
miserable  warfare.  The  wretched  people  on  the  frontier  never  went  to  rast  witboat 
biddnig  ieacb  other  fiurewell ;  for  the  chanoee  were  they  migbt  never  awake  a^fsin,  or 
awake  only  to  find  their  last  sleep.  0^  leaving  one  spot  for  the  pnipose  of  giving  pro* 
tection  to  another  point  of  exposure,  the  scene  was  often  such  as  I  shall  never  lorget. 
The  women  and  children  clung  round  our  knees,  beseeching  us  to  stay  and  protect 
them,  and  crjnng  out  £w  GkMl's  sake  not  to  leave  them  to  be  bulcfaered  by  the  savages. 
A  hnndred  times,  I  declare  lo  Heaven,  I  would  have  laid  down  my  life  with  pleasure, 
even  under  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  oould  .1  have  ensured  the  salsty  of  those 
suiTering  people  by  the  sacrifice.' " 

The  approbation  with  which  the  literary  efforts  of  Mr.  Paulding  are  received  by 
the  public,  renders  a  farthtT  recommendation  of  his  labors  upon  such  a  noble  theme 
as  Washimoton  wholly  unnecessary.  We  should  not  forget  to  add,  that  the  volumes 
are  embellished  with  four  very  good  engravings,  all  from  excellent  paintings  by 
Chapman.  The  portrait  of  Washington  is  from  the  original  bust  by  Cerraci,  en- 
graved by  PRUo'noMME.  The  remaining  three  pictures, '  New  Tomb  of  the  Wash- 
ington Family,'  *  View  of  Yorktown,  Virginia,  and  the  spot  where  Cornwallis  laid 
down  his  arms,'  and  the  Birth-place  of  Washington,'  are  creditable  to  the  skiU  of  Dick, 
who  is  winning  deserved  repute. 


Thb  Club-Book  :  being  Original  Tales,  by  Jambi^  Picksi^,  Oalt,  Powca,  Jkbdax, 
Gowna,  Moia,  CvmiMGHAM,  Hooo,  RircHn,  etc  Two  vols,  in  one*  New- York : 
HABPia  AKD  BaoTBBas. 

Tms  is  a  collection  of  tales  by  English  writers  of  established  rspMtation,  many  of 
which  will  well  repay  pemsaL  They  are  termed  '  &rigimmP  in  the  title-page ;  yet 
we  are  certain  that  we  read  two  of  them  some  years  since.  This,  however,  is  not 
said  in  disparagement  of  their  merit,  since  those  referred  to,  *  Easenbaeh'  and  *  The 
Sleepless  Woman,'  we  especially  admire,  particularly  the  latter.  There  is  sonething 
aingulariy  wild  and  original  in  the  idea  of  a '  sleepless  woman'  killing  her  husband, 
by  simply  remaining  awake  nigbt  and  day.  A  part  of  the  conchision  of  this  stri- 
king legend  is  annexed ; 

"  ^nie  day  darkened  into  night ;  and  here,  according  to  all  regular  precedents  in  ro- 
mance, hero  and  heroine  ought  to  be  left  to  themselves ;  but  there  never  yet  was  a  rule 
without  an  ezoeptioB.  However,  to  infringe  upon  established  custom  as  little  as  possi- 
ble^ we  will  enter  into  no  details  of  how  prettv  the  bride  looked  in  her  nightca|k  but 
proceed  forthwith  to  the  baron's  first  sleep.  He  dreamed  that  the  sun  suddenly  snone 
mto  his  chamber.  Dazsled  by  the  glare,  ne  awoke,  and  found  the  brieht  eves  of  his 
bride  gaiing  tenderiy  on  his  fooe.  Weary  as  he  was,  still  he  remeoaiberea  bow  nn- 
coorteous  it  would  be  to  lie  sleeoing  while  she  was  so  wide  avrake,  and  he  forthwith 
roused  himself  as  well  as  he  coulo.  Many  persons  say  they  can't  sleep  in  a  strange 
bed  ;  oerhaps  this  nuabt  be  the  case  with  his  biide ;  and  in  new  «tuations  people 
sboola  have  all  possbie  allowance  made  for  them. 

**  They  rose  eariy  the  following  morning,  the  baroness  brigbt-eyed  and  blooming  as 
usual,  tbe  baron  pale  and  abattu.  They  wandered  through  the  castle ;  De  I^aunaye 
told  of  his  uncle's  prediction. 

**  *  How  careful  I  must  be  of  yon,'  said  the  brid&  smOing; '  I  shall  be  quite  jealous.' 

"  Night  canMu  and  acain  Adolphe  was  wakened  from  ms  first  sleep  by  Clotildas 
brisht  eyes.    The  thiranigfat  amved,  and  human  nature  oooid  bear  no  more. 

"  *  Good  God,  my  dearest !'  exclaimed  the  husband,  '  do  you  never  sleep  V 

"  '  Sleep  V  replied  Clotilde,  opening  her  large  bright  eyes,  till  they  were  eten  twice 
their  nsual  siae  and  brightness.  *  Sleep !  one  of  my  noble  raoe  sleep  1  I  never  sisptia 
my  life." 

*'  '  She  nevei  sleeps  V  ejaculated  the  baron,  sinkmg  back  on  his  pillow,  in  horror  awl 
exhaustion. 
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^  It  h«d  been  Battled  tbat  the  young  coople  should  forthwith  ^isit  Paris — thither  they 
at  onoe  proceeded.  The  beauty  of  ue  baroness  produced  a  most  marYelloos  spnsstion 
even  in  that  city  of  sensationa.  Nothing  was  heard  of  for  a  week  but  the  enchanting 
eyes  of  the  Baroness  da  Launaye.  A  diamond  necklace  of  a  new  pattern  was  invented 
in  her  honor,  and  called  ouxfrMuxveiurde  CUftiUU, 

**  '  Those  eyes,*  said  apiince  of  the  blood,  whose  taste  in  such  matters  had  been  cul- 
tivated by  some  yean  of  continual  practioe^  *  those  eyes  of  Madame  de  Launaye  will 
rob  many  of  our  young  gallants  of  dieir  rest' 

"  *  Very  true,'  briefly  rephed  her  husband. 

*^  Well,  the  baroness  shone  like  a  meteor  in  every  scene,  while  the  baron  accompa- 
nied her,  the  spectre  of  his  former  self.  Sallow,  emaciated,  every  body  said  he  was  00- 
ing  into  a  consumption.  Soil  it  was  quite  delightfiil  to  witness  the  devotedness  of  mB 
wife —  she  could  scarcely  bear  him  a  moment  out  of  her  sight."  «  •  • 

"  *  She  never  sleeps  V  exclaimed  the  miserable  Adolphe  — '  she  never  sleeps  !  Day 
and  night  her  large  onght  eyes  eat  like  fire  into  my  heart  Oh  mv  imde.  why  did  ikot 
your  prophecy,  when  it  warned  me  against  danger,  tell  me  distinctly  in  what  the  dan- 
ger consisted  !    To  have  a  wife  who  never  sleeps  !'  " 


The  dcnouiment  of '  Eisenbach'  is  powerfiil,  and  throughout  the  whole,  the  con- 
tinuous attention  of  the  reader  is  well  secured.  Let  us  hope  that  our  own  writers  may 
ere  long  unite  their  efibrts,  and  give  us  an  American  dub-Book^  worthy  the  name. 
The  experiment  could  scarcely  fiul.  It  wouM  in  our  opinion  not  only  be  popxilar. 
hut  beneficial  to  our  literature. 


HaKKT  rv.  or  GcaiiAinr.    A  Tragedy.    In  one  volume.    New- York:  Printed  by 

C^BOBN  AJin  BUGKIHGUAJC. 

Wa  owe  an  apology  to  the  public  for  having  hitherto  emitted  to  notice  this  tragical 
tragedy,     it  contains  eighty-five  pages^  inclusive  of  the  title-page,  and  list  of 
dramatis  ptrstmtt.    Over  every  act  and  scene  is  placed  a  direction  in  italic  types, 
giving  the  reader  to  know  whereabout  in  the  progress  of  the  story  he  is  to  suppose 
hitnaiJf  fo  he.    Thesc,  it  should  be  remarked,  are  the  only  places  in  the  volume 
where  any  due  of  the  kind  can  be  obtained.     Short  lines  and  brief  sentences,  in  the 
same  eonapicuous  letters,  are  scattered  at  intervals  along  the  text  of  the  work.    The 
whole  is  neatly  printed,  upon  fine  white  paper,  with  a  small  but  dear  and  legible 
type;  and  the  pages  are,  to  use  the  printer's  phrase, '  leaded.*    At  the  extreme  end  of 
the  book,  in  capital  characters,  are  these  words :  *  curtain  falls.'    The  binding  of 
the  tragedy  is  of  colored  muslin,  stamped  in  small  dots;  and  a  plain  border  of 
impressed  and  equi-distant  lines  nms  around  the  outer  edge    On  the  attenuated  back 
is  printed,  in  letters  of  gold,  *  BENar  iv.'    In  some  copies  that  we  have  seen,  the  v. 
was  omitted  for  want  of  room.    Some  idea  of  the  transparent  nature  of  the  con- 
teats  of  this  volume  may  be  gathered  fix>m  the  following  passage,  which  we  take 
from  *  Ne  ne  Kakyatonkteradogenhli*  a  volume  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Mohawks, 
by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Hill: 

*Tagotsnhtonhwenjagwegon  wahonni  yagogenrat-oeon !  igen  tkagonte  ehniyawenh- 
sere  eayagoyendake  nanoten  ne  ayondatkenhronni ;  nok  rotenhtasere  netho  ronweh  ne 
enharihomu  enjonderihwatewahton !  Ne  kadi  wahonni,  tokat  sesnongeh  sahsigeh  teus 
ensagaronni,  stoskar,  isi  yasatih :  senha  wahi  yoyanere  yahthatasenuntshontage  enh< 
sadaweyate  jiyenhsonhegeonweh,  jiniyoht  nahsyatagwegon,  nok  jiniyenhenwe  ojistageh 
jiyotckha  yayesayatontL 

Those  who  have  perused,  and  understood  as  they  read,  the  work  under  notice  will, 
one  would  suppose,  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  above  eloquent  extract. 
In  our  judgment,  the  style  of  the  Mohawk  author  is  by  many  fold  the  most  per- 
q>iciioiis. 
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Ths  ExFBDZTioiv  OT  HuMPHBT  CuNKBB.  By  T.  Smollet,  M.  D.  With  tt  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  by  Thomas  Roscob,  Eso.,  and  illustrated  by  Gbobob  Cbuikshanic 
Id  one  volume.    New -York :  Habpbb  Aim  Bbothbbs. 

Shikspbarb  has  said  —  and  the  proyerb  withal  ia  something  mnaty  —  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  gild  refined  gold,  or  to  paint  the  lily.  With  this  undeniable 
truism  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  attempting  to  enlarge  upon 
the  merits  of  SmoUet's  works  in  general,  or '  Humphry  Clinker*  in  particular.  The 
perfisction  of  this  author's  style  is,  that  he  has  none.  Nature  herself  was  his  only 
goddess.  Hence  he  has  never  been  approached  by  imitation,  though  numerous 
attempts  have  not  been  wanting.  *  Roderick  Random*  has  produced  more  bastards 
in  wit  than  even  *  Tom  Jones.'  We  once  saw  a  copy  of  the  first-named  work  that 
might  indeed  have  been  successfully  counterfeited.  It  was  one  of  an  edition  where- 
in some  amateur  benefactor  of  the  human  race  had  expunged  what  he  considered 
the  '  objectionable  parts.*  How  had  the  fine  gold  become  dim  !  The  strong  and  judi- 
cious masses  of  light  thrown  by  the  hand  of  the  great  master  upon  his  portraits 
were  reduced  to  feeble  touches,  and  the  pure  and  genuine  English  was  half  frittered 
away.  Bentley's  alteration  of  Milton  was  not  more  ridiculous.  Touching  the 
book  under  notice,  however — to  return  firom  our  digression — it  is  only  needful  for 
us  to  remark,  that  it  is  executed  in  the  usual  excellent  manner  of  the  publishers,  and 
contains  three  or  four  spirited  etchings  by  Cruikshanks.  If  modern  readers  have 
not  vitiated  their  tastes  till, '  like  a  sick  girl,  they  prefer  ashes  and  chalk  to  beef  and 
mutton,*  this  is  the  book  for  their  money. 


Thb  wobks  of  John  Dbtden  :  iv  vbbsb  and  pboss.    With  a  Life,  by  Rbv.  JoHir 
tfiTFOBo.    In  two  volumes.   New- York:  Gbobob  Dbabbobn. 

To  ENTER  into  a  detail  of  the  characteristics  of  Dryden  as  a  writer,  or  to  speak  in 
praise  of  him  who  has  been  justly  termed  the  father  of  English  versification,  would 
at  the  present  day  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Still,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
suggest  to  our  readers  the  propriety  of  refreshing  their  memories  by  re-perusing 
from  time  to  time  the  productions  of  the  good  old  sterling  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age  of  EngUah  literature,  and  those  of  their  immediate  predecessors —  convinced  aB 
we  are  that  from  such  sources  more  can  be  drawn,  tending  to  improve  the  intellect 
and  heart,  than  from  the  great  majority  of  modem  literary  attempts.  This  may  be 
owing  in  part  to  the  greater  elaborateness  and  depth  of  reasoning  manifest  in  them, 
as  also  to  the  greater  length  of  time  devoted  to  their  preparation  in  those  days  when 
a  book  was  sometimes  the  work  of  the  author's  life,  and  generally  concentrated  the  la- 
bor of  years.  Such  works  afford  food  for  thought,  and  promote  a  healthy  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  are  exceedingly  difikult  to  skim  through  at  the  rate  of  a 
volume  per  hour. 

The  edition  of  Dryden  before  us  is  one  of  the  neatest  we  have  ever  seen,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  art,  is  very  creditable  to  American  typography.  Dearborn's  edition  of 
standard  authors  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  family  library,  for  this,  if  for  no 
other  reason :  he  has  carefully  expurgated  them  of  all  those  portions  which,  how- 
ever congenial  with  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  are  justly  regarded  as 
blemishes  at  the  present  day.  This  improvement,  alone,  should  entitle  the  '  standard 
edition*  to  the  preference  in  the  minds  of  the  judicious,  who  may  wish  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  old  writers  without  being  offended  with  their  occasional  licentiousness. 
A  fine  portrait  of  Dryden,  from  the  graver  of  Dick,  and  a  handsome  vignette  title- 
page,  decorate  the  volumes. 
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Ws  have  been  favored  with  the  proof-sheeu  of  an  intereeting,  usefbl,  and  agreeable 
work,  now  in  the  preas  of  Messrs.  Gbigo  and  Eluott,  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  *A 
pleasant  peregrination  through  the  prettiest  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  perlbnned  bjr 
Peregrine  Prolix.'  Perfectly  plain  to  our  perception,  is  th^  happy  alliteration  in  thw 
title.  Peregrine  is  not  a  stranger  to  us.  We  have  read  of  his  doings  and  sighta  at  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  in  the  South ;  we  know  the  rq)eness  of  his  seholarshqi,  the 
placid  cordiality  of  his  spirit,  and  the  delicate  keenness  of  his  intellectual  eye,  whi«:faa 
glancing  by  the  way-sides  of  life,  directs  thither  the  attention  of  his  reader,  with  ample 
repayment  for  the  same.  In  his  peregrinations  through  Pennsylvania,  he  touches  of 
course  upon  Philadelphia.    Hear  him  : 

*  What  a  comfortable  place  is  the  city  of  Penn !  How  is  Philadelphia  adorned  with 
neatness  and  with  peace !  How  do  her  indwellers  linger  about  her  good  thmgs,  and 
•trangers  delight  in  her  reetangke  1  Several  months  since  we  had  determined  to  make 
a  journey  through  Pennsylvania,  to  explore  her  beauties,  and  survey  the  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  which  nave  been  brought  into  successful  operation,  with  the  good  in- 
tent of  letting  our  fellow  creatures  know  what  has  been  doing,  and  what  is  done ;  and 
where  and  now  they  may  seek  health  and  delight,  within  her  borders.  But  until  to- 
day the  charms  of  this  dty  have  hung  with  such  a  weight  about  the  neck  of  our  natural 
inertia,  as  to  nullify  for  a  time  the  force  of  our  truant  diqioeition,  and  to  retain  us  here 
two  months  longer  than  we  intended. 

*  Philadelphia  is  a  flat,  rectangular,  clean,  (almost  too  dean  soroetimee,  for  on  Sator- 
days  '  mmquam  cessavit  tovart,  out  frieari^  out  tergeri^  out  omarif  poHri,  pingi, 
Jingi,**)  unuorm,  well-built,  brick  and  mortar,  (except  one  stone  house,)  well-fed  ana 
watereo,  well-clad,  moral,  industrious,  manufacturing,  rich,  sober,  quiet,  good-looking 
eity.  The  Delaware  washes  its  eastern  and  the  Schuylkill  its  western  front  Tlie 
distance  between  the  two  rivers  is  one  mile  and  three  quarters,  which  space  on  several 
streets  is  nearly  filled  with  houses.  Philadelphia  looks  new,  and  is  new,  and  like  Juno 
always  will  be  new ;  for  the  inhabitants  are  constantly  pulling  down  and  new-vamping 
their  nouses.  The  Juror  deUndi  with  regard  to  old  houses,  is  as  rife  in  the  bosoms  of 
her  citizens,  as  it  was  in  the  breast  of  old  Cato  with  regard  to  Carthage.  A  respectable 
looking  old  house  is  now  a  rare  thing,  and  exceot  the  venerable  edifice  of  Christ  Church 
in  Second  above  Market  Street,  we  should  haroly  know  where  to  find  one. 

*  The  dwelling-houses  in  the  principal  streets  are  all  very  much  Alike,  having  much 
the  air'  of  brothers,  sisters  and  cousins  of  the  same  family ;  like  the  supernumerary 
fijgnrea  in  one  of  West's  historical  paintines,  or  like  all  the  faces  in  all  of  Stothard's  de> 
siBB^.  They  are  nearly  aU  three  stories  high,  fiiced  with  beautiful  red  unpainted  Phila- 
ddphia  brick,  and  have  water  tables  and  steps  of  white  marble,  kept  so  painfully  dean 
as  to  make  one  fear  to  set  his  foot  on  them.  The  roofs  are  in  general  of  cedar,  cypress 
or  pine  shingles ;  the  continued  use  of  which  is  probably  kept  up  (for  there  is  plenty  of 
slate^)  to  arord  the  fire-companies  a  little  wholesome  exercise.' 

After  a  fair  and  free  discussion  of  some  of  the  excellent  institutions  of  the  dty,  the 
peaceful  Peregrine  disoourseth  upon  the  climate.  Expenance  has  taught  us,  that  what 
he  says  in  this  regard  is  gospel  We  confirm  and  bear  witness  thereunto.  We  have 
sweltered  there  in  the  early  summer ;  we  have  wheeled  upon  the  Delaware  over  the 
glassy  ice,  and  imbibed  mulled  vione  at  Smith's  Island,  and  at  Kaign's  Point,  like- 
wise. We  have  seen  "a  bevy  of  quaker  forms,  of  our  sex,  gliding  up  that  liver  under  fiill 
sail ;  and  we  have  pushed  our  steel-clad  way  from  the  Navy-Tard  to  Kensington  t  we 
have  been  rowed  by  the  Regatta  Club  from  Fairmoimt  to  Belmont  Cottage^  of  a  sum- 


*  Plaatus,  Pcnuli,  Act  i.,  m.  9, 1. 10.' 
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mer  evening ;  and  with  these  cradentielfl  to  back  our  opinion,  we  again  vonch  for  the 
fidelity  of  Prolix  his  dissertation  on  the  climates  of  that  meridian : 

'  The  climate  of  Philadelphia  is  ▼ariable,  and  exhibits  (in  the  shade,)  all  the  degrees 
of  temperature  that  are  contained  between  the  tenth  below,  and  the  ninetieth  ahove 
xero,  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit.  In  general,  winter  does  not  begin  seriously  until  af- 
ter Christmas,  but  he  sometimes  lingers  too  Ions  in  the  lap  of  spring,  and  leaves  a  bridge 
of  ice  on  the  noble  river  Delaware  until  the  tenui  of  March. 

/There  are  generally  three  or  four  weeks  of  severe  cold,  during  which  the  thermo- 
meter sometimes  at  night  sinks  below  zero,  and  sometimes  curing  the  day  does  not  rise 
to  the  point  of  thaw.  This  period  is  generally  enUvened  by  two  or  three  snow  storms, 
which  set  in  motion  the  rapid  sldghs,  the  jingle  of  whose  lively  bells  is  heard  through 
day  and  night.  The  Delaware  is  not  frozen  over  every  winter,  but  there  is  always 
made  an  ample  suppiv  of  fine  crystalline  ice  to  last  the  dtiiens  until  the  next  winter. 
The  annual  average  auration  of  interrupted  navigation  may  be  four  or  five  weeks.  In 
March  there  is  sometimes  a  httle  Scotch  weather,  in  which  Sawney  would  rub  his 
hands  and  tell  you,  here  ia  a  fine  cauld  blawey  snawey  rainv  day.  There  is  however 
not  much  such  weather,  though  the  March  winds  have  been  known  to  blow  (as  Paddy 
would  say,)  even  in  the  first  week  in  April  {  after  which  spring  begins  with  tears  and 
smiles  to  coax  the  tardv  vegetation  into  life. 

*  Spring  is  short  ana  vegetation  rapid.  Summer  sprinkles  a  day  here  and  there  in 
May,  and  sets  in  seriously  to  toast  people  in  June;  durmg  which  month  diere  are  gene- 
tnXiy  six  or  eight  days  whose  average  temperature  reaches  the  altissimum  of  summer 
heat.  In  July  the  days  are  hot,  but  there  is  some  reUef  at  night :  whilst  in  August  the 
fiCry  day  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  baking  night :  and  the  whole  aty  has  the  air  of  an  enor- 
mous oven.*  The  extremely  hot  weather  does  not  continue  more  than  nx  wedis,  and 
so  fiir  from  being  a  misfortune,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  it  makes 
every  bodv  that  can  spare  twenty  doUare,  take  a  oleasant  journey  every  year,  whereby 
their  minds  are  expanded,  their  manners  improved,  and  they  return  with  a  double  zest 
to  the  enjoyments  of  Philadelphia,  having  learned,  quantum  ett  in  rebut  inofu^  that  is, 
in  the  rebuses  of  other  places. 

*  The  autumn,  or  as  the  Philadelphians  call  it,  the  fall,  is  the  most  deligbtftd  part  of 
the  year,  and  is  sometimes  eked  out  by  the  Indian  summer  as  far  as  Christmas.  The 
fall  begins  in  the  first  half  of  September  and  generally  lasts  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, when  it  is  succeeded  by  the  Indian  summer ;  a  pleasant  period  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  which  the  mornings,  evenings  and  nights  are  frosty,  and  the  days  comforts- 
Uy  warm  and  a  little  hazy.  The  Jndians  are  supposed  to  have  employed  this  period 
in  hunting  and  lasring  in  game  for  winter's  use^  before  the  long-knives  made  game  of 
Ihem.* 

We  have  scarcely  goi  into  this  volume  yet ;  and  we  promise  ourselves  much  plea- 
sure in  its  complete  perusal.  It  will  be  found  a  useful  book ;  for,  if  we  mistake  not, 
aside  from  its  classical  allusions  and  literary  merit,  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  guides  to 
the  traveler  in  Pennsylvania,  ever  produced  in  so  unpretending  a  way. 


Ahbbican  Litssaturb—  International  Cofv-bight  Law  bxtwsek  Ajcbuca  and 
England.  — (Congress  has  done  nothing  on  this  subject,  thus  ^ar,  during  the  present 
seasbn.  The  great  number  and  high  importance  of  the  matters  urged  upon  their  atten- 
tion have  as  yet  prevented  any  action  on  a  measure  which  we  deem  ss  important  to 
the  stability  and  success  of  our  free  institutions  as  any  that  can  be  named.  It  were  an 
easy  task  to  show  how  much  of  anti-American  and  anti-repubUcan  text  and  doctrine  is 
ciroilated  through  our  confederacy  m  the  shape  of  floating  Uterature.  It  were  easy  to 
show,  how  the  sober  virtues  and  the  honest  aims  of  the  People  are  made  to  be  viewed 
with  derisbn,  by  the  re-produced  feeling  of  European  forms  and  customs,  awakened  by 
the  cheap  works  that  reach  us  from  abroad.  Give  ns  the  copy-right  law  required,  and 
the  gifted  alone  would  receive  their  reward.  We  shall  resume  this  subject,  and  discuss  it 
more  fiilly,  anon. 

^  *  The  MMOO  of  the  dof  dayi.  A  witty  PlulKdelphim  lady  bein|  once  Mked,  bow  many  dog 
daya  tkere  era,  eanrared  that  there  »wt  be  a  freat  maay,  for  orery  dog  haa  hb  day.    Ai^atclae 


the  city  ttwandH  in  dofa,  bat  the  corporalioB  hai  aisee  Made  fierce  war  spoo  the»,  with  a  riew 
perhapa  of  leflfesiDg  tha  ovaUMr  of  dog  dayi,  aad  iatproviaf  the  cliaule,  by  emrtmiU^  thoae  toso- 
oiat  beasta.' 
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THE   DRAMA. 

Pabk  Theatu.  — '  The  Jewess.'  —  This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  alteration  bjr 
Planch^,  from  Scribe's  *  La  Juivt?    It  was  performed  in  London  with  nnoominon 
splendor,  at  the  principal  theatres,  to  the  manifest  advantage,  it  is  said,  of  the  tzeafla- 
lies  thereof,  and  has  been  brought  forward  at  the  Park  Theatre  during  the  past  montk 
with  equal  magnificence  of  scenery,  dress,  and  decoration.    '  The  Jewess'  was  originalli^ 
intended  to  be  produced  in  London  as  an  opera,  the  part  of  JRachd  written  and 
arranged  for  Mrs.  Wood ;  but  the  music  not  being  of  a  character  hkely  to  please  that 
lady,  the  design  was  altered,  and  the  part  given  we  believe,  simply  as  it  now  stands, 
to  Miss  Ellen  Tree.    The  principal  characters  of  this  drama  are  effective,  and  the  Ian- 
guage  decidedly  superior  to  the  common  rant  and  fustian  of  melo-dramatic  composH 
tions.    Mr.  Haebison  makes  much  of  the  character  of  the  Jew  Eltazer,  particularly 
in  the  last  act    His  scene  with  Cardinal  dt  Brogny,  previous  to  the  application  of  the 
torture,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  melo-dramatic  acting — possessing,  as  delineated  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  all  the  effective  excellence  of  that  department  of  the  drama,  with  much  of 
the  loftier  and  more  delicate  attributes  of  tragedy.    Mra.  Hilson  succeeded  with  the 
part  of  Rackd  better  than  could  be  hoped,  considering  her  very  delicate  person,  and  the 
great  physical  effort  necessary  to  the  part.    Some  of  the  more  quiet  scenes  with  her 
father,  were  given  with  truth  and  feeling.    Mra.  Gihineb  was  every  inch  a  princess,  and 
seemed  as  if  sha  had  worn  the  rank  and  the  robes  all  her  days.    Mr.  Mason  gave  to 
his  part  all  that  it  required,  and  that  indeed  is  praiseworthy  in  Mr.  Mason.    We  only 
wish  the  part  required  more.    The  procession  in  the  second  act  is  the  most  magnificent 
affair  that  we  have  ever  witnessed,  on  the  Park  stage,  in  that  line,  and  Mr.  Blakeley'a 
hone  is  conspicuous  therein.    The  scenery,  dresses,  and  embellishments  of  this  piece  are 
superb,  andfar  beyond  precedent   The  scenery  is  altogether  very  imposing,  and  will  add 
much  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Mr.  Evers.    The  ballet  in  the  second  act  ia 
arranged  with  much  skill,  and  the  dancing  of  the  Misses  Paexses  meets  with  general 
approbation  —  a  feeling  which  .we  wish  could  be  experienced  for  the  efforts  of  the  rest 
of  the  Corps  du  Ballet  —  but  really,  some  of  the  Isdies  do  fling  about  their  pedal 
extremities  in  such  shocking  bad  taste,  and  with  such  an  apparent  recklessness  of 
tenure,  that  we  have  absolutely  trembled,  lest  some  paira  of  these  usefiil  memben  should 
become  disjointed,  and  thus  clandestinely  sent  flying  into  the  pit 

Opkea,  and  the  Woods.  -^  Again,  after  filling  the  Bostonians  with  delight,  and 
rousing  into  ecstacies  the  quiet  sensibilities  of  the  good  and  grave  citizens  of  Philadelphia^ 
the  Woods  and  Beough  have  returned  to  us,  and  La  Samnamhula  ia  again  queen  of 
the  ascendant  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Rapture  is  the  order  of  the  day,  when  speaking  of 
this  opera  and  its  performera;  and  the  whole  vocabulary  of  praise  has  been  exhausted 
in  encomiums  upon  Mra.  Wood  for  her  exquisite  acting  of  the  part  of  Amina^  as  weU 
as  for  her  wonderful  musical  powere,  displayed  in  the  execution  of  its  soul-thrilling 
melodies.  Mr.  Wood  has  met  with  the  like  encomiums.  The  irresistible  '  False  one^ 
I  love  thee  still !'  has  won  all  hearts,  and  all  hands ;  whilst  the  Count  Rhodolpho  has 
found  in  Mr.  Brough  a  representative  which  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  three 
great  characters  of  this  charming  opera.  But  if  we  were  in  rhapsodies  at  liB  Jirst  repre- 
sentation, at  the  Park,  what  should  be  our  state  noir,  when  witnessing  its  performance, 
improved,  in  every  particular  belonging  to  these  characters,  by  almost  three  months  of 
constant  practice  1  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  there  could  be  improvement  where 
every  thing  seemed  already  and  at  once  to  have  reached  the  climax  of  perfection.  It 
has  happened,  nevertheless.  Mrs.  Wood  has  improttd.  There  are  passages  of  the 
music  which  she  now  rerdera  with  a  more  thrilling  eflect — points  which  she  makes 
decidedly  more  emphatic,  and  there  is  an  added  charm  of  ease  over  all,  which  enriches 
and  mellows  the  beauties  of  the  character.  Mr.  Wood  has  improved,  in  like  manner. 
The  minutia?  of  the  stage  business  hae  become  more  familiar  to  him.    The  gem  of  the 
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muse  now  shines  biigfater  than  ever,  and  there  appean  to  be  no  situation  in  whidi  he 
is  placed,  or  pomt  in  the  character  which  he  has  not  studied  and  compassed  to  perfec- 
tion. Mr.  Brougfa  has  improved,  and  not  slightly,  either.  He  sings  with  more  ease  t 
his  acting  is  more  natural,  and  coniequently  less  stifT  and  restrained,  and  there  is  now 
a  certain  repose  and  qtiiet  in  his  manner  '  which  were  not  there  before.*  Altogether, 
thii  opera  has  become  an  immense  favorite  —  greater  now  than  ever  —  and  all  the  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  the  good  people  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  is,  that  they  have 
absolutely  forestalled  all  the  epithets  of  encomium  and  admiration  which  we  would 
otherwise  bestow  upon  it  What  have  ve  left  to  say,  after  all  their  expletives  of 
ecstatic  admiration  7  Not  content,  either,  with  exhausting  the  language  in  its  prsiee^ 
they  have  by  every  other  means  possible  to  the  occasion  evidenced  their  worship.  But 
we  are  not  to  be  outdone,  and  we  venture  to  predict  —  albeit  not  a  Jeremiah — that  the 
opera  '  La  Somnamlnda*  haa  yet  to  receive  a  triumph  m  New-Tork  that  will  ed^ss 
all  its  previous  glories.  o. 


AsfXixcAK  Trxathx,  BowtiT.  —  <  The  Jctmm,'  as  produced  at  the  Victoria  Thettie 
London,  in  connexion  with  the  still  attractive  Norman  Le$lie^  has  during  the  month 
crowded  this  establishment  nightly  with  eager  and  admiring  audiences.  The  scenery, 
dresses,  and  decorations  of  the  former  play  by  far  exceed  in  splendor  those  of  any 
other  piece  ever  presented  on  the  Bowery  boards,  and  have  elicited  great  and  deserved 
praise.  The  principal  characters  were  confided  to  actors  folly  able  to  render  good 
justice  to  their  personation.  '  Rienzi,*  from  Bulwer*s  popular  novel  of  that  name^  is  in 
progress  of  preparation  by  Miss  Mkdina.  It  affords  a  fine  field  for  her  acknowledged 
dramatic  powers. 


FsAiTKLnr  Thvatbs.  — Perhaps  theatricals  were  never  more  popular  in  New-Toik 
than  at  the  present  moment  The  Franklin  Theatre  has  been  crowded,  as  we  learn, 
nearly  every  night,  for  the  last  four  weeks.  Among  other  attractions,  Mr.  J.  B.  Scott 
has  been  conspicuous.  He  has  been  through  with  his  usual  routine  of  characters,  in 
JHdtard  111.^  Venice  Preeerved^  Damon  and  Pythias,  etc.  The  improvement  of  this 
gentleman,  arising  firom  enlarged  experience  and  close  study,  is  not  less  honorable  to 
himself  than  gratifying  to  his  friends. 


'  Ambbican  CBrncisM  on  AiaaicAir  Litkbatitbx,'  is  the  title  of  a  Lecture  delivered 
before  the  New-  York  Mercantile  Ldbrary  Association  in  December  last,  by  Edwabo 
S.  GIoiTLD,  Esq.  It  deprecates  the  frequent  lavish  praise  bestowed  upon  native  authors 
by  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  quarteriy  publications  of  America.  Many  of  Mr. 
Glould's  assumptions  are  vigorously  supported,  and  by  sound  argument  We  believe 
that  the  delinquency  of  which  he  complains  has  its  origin,  mainly,  in  an  honorable 
motive  —  a  disposition  to  encourage  and  foster  American  literature.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  national  partialities,  or  other  less  creditable  causes,  have  misled  many  in 
this  matter.  The  real  genius  of  our  country  will  be  best  sustained  by  just  criticism, 
and  not  by  excessive  indulgence.  While  we  reprobate  the  sometime  unfairness  and 
injustice  of  foreigners  toward  American  authors,  we  should  avoid  the  opposite  extreme 
of  too  highly  extolling  those  incfigenous  efiforts  which  are  unworthy  of  commendation  — 
a  course  which  can  only  serve  to  fill  our  country  with  crude  productions.  Fair,  gentle 
and  enlightened  criticism  will  always  in  the  end  afibrd  the  most  efiectual  encourage- 
ment to  genuine  merit  Praise  of  the  indiflferent  in  matters  of  literature  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  very  pecufiar  lo^  or  remarkably  preeminent  in  America,  as  Mr.  Gfoukl  would 
seem  to  suppose.    '  It  hath  been  ahready  of  old  time^  which  was  before  us.'    Great 
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BkiMrin  k  not  a  paFticiilarly  fbrtunate  coiiq>ari80ii.  Ck>ldmith  aooMwbara  teUs  u^  that 
even  in  his  day  he  reckoned  up,  in  leae  than  the  oompaas  of  half  a  year,  (mi  thm 
authority  of  contemporary  periodicals,)  twenty-five  great  men,  twenty  very  groat  meo, 
and  seventeen  very  extraoxdinary  men :  and  he  complains  that  a  poet  stringmg  vp 
trite  or  weak  sentiments  in  rhymes  and  a  pedant  digesting  his  oommon-plaoe  book  into 
a  fdlio^  were  sharers  in  this  critical  glory.  We  fiuu*  that  in  this  matter  'the  thing  ttaat 
hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be^  and  that  which  i»  done  is  that  which  shall  be  dono' 
hereafker. 

Alter  all,  undue  adulation  is  an  evil  whch  eventually  works  its  own  cure.    One  oi  the 
best  of  Eng^idi  prose  writers  has  well  and  truly  raid,  that  in  relation  to  the  merita  of 
candidates  for  Uterary  favor,  the  public,  collectively  considered,  is  sometimes  mislakftn, 
but  to  make  amends,  it  is  never  mistaken  long.    '  A  performance,  indeed,  may  be  forced 
far  a  time  into  reputation,  but,  destimte  of  real  merit,  it  soon  sinks.    Time,  the  touch- 
stone of  what  is  truly  valuable,  will  soon  discover  the  fraud.'    This  is  solemn  verity. 
Where  lives  the  critic  who  could  write  down  Washington  Irving  1  —  and  what  concen- 
trated or  reverberated  puffing  could  elevate  the  novels  (heaven  save  the  mark !)  or  verses 
of  the  author  of  *  The  Wilderness'  and  '  The  Antediluvians^  to  a  reapectaUe  or  ooa- 
tinooos  notoriety?    Let  then  the  American  author  who  it  may  chance  shall  heraaller 
(for  such  things  have  been,  and  if  we  read  aright  the  literary  signs  of  the  timea^  aie 
likely  to  be  again,)  grow  lofly  and  dictatorial,  from  forced  and  temporary  suocess,  weigh 
well  the  penalty  which  attends  the  occupancy  —  however  gained — of  an  undeaerved 
and  consequently  'bad  eminence.* 


LITERARY    RECORD. 

Dick's  *  Mbktal  Ui.uxination.'  —  A  valuable  donation  to  the  American  public  will 
be  found  in  a  volume  recently  issued  by  Massas.  Key  and  BmoLa,  PbiladalphiB»  on  the 
mental  illumination  and  moral  improvement  of  mankind ;  or,  an  inquiry  into  the  means 
by  which  a  general  difiusion  of  knowledge  and  moral  principle  may  be  promoted. 
The  work  is  by  Thomas  Dick,  L  L.  D.,  author  of  several  volumes  which  have  acquired 
much  celebrity.  Li  the  present  work,  the  ¥rriter  has  exhibited  a  brief  outline  of  the 
whole  series  of  instruction  requisite  for  man  —  *  considered  as  an  intelligent  moral  agent 
destined  to  immortality'  — from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  to  the  period  of  manhood. 
From  the  expansive  nature  of  the  project,  the  work  is  necessarily  but  an  outline ;  yet 
the  following  imperfect  synopsis  of  the  contents  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
topic  embraced :  Present  state  of  education  in  different  countries ;  strictures  on  the 
mode  in  which  education  has  generally  been  conducted ;  hints  in  reference  to  a  compre- 
hensive and  improved  system  of  education ;  on  infant  schools ;  on  schools  for  young 
persons,  from  five  or  six,  to  fourteen  years  of  age ;  method  of  teaching,  and  the  depart- 
ments  of  knowledge  which  should  be  taught  in  every  seminary ;  moral  and  religious 
instruction  t  sabbath  schools ;  schools  for  young  persons,  fix)m  fourteen  to  twenty,  and 
upward ;  of  the  qualification  of  teachers ;  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  establish- 
ing seminaries  for  intellectual  and  universal  education ;  principles  of  a  national  system 
of  education;  its  maxims,  or  first  principles ;  mechanics'  institution ;  and  miaoellaneoua 
hints  in  reference  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  society.  En- 
tirely destitute  of  that  dry  and  fiigid  style  which  sometimes  characterizes  books  of  a 
similar  description,  this  work  will  commend  itself  to  general  regard  not  more  firom  its 
excellent  matter  than  its  attractive  manner.    It  is  illustrated  with  several  wood  cuts. 

( CoaaacTiD  PaooFs.'  — Rossau,  Shattuck  and  Wujjams,  Boston,  have  published 
a  work  under  this  titles  by  H.  Hastutos  Wxld,  Esq.  It  is  composed  of  articles  which 
have,  been  well  received  in  a  separate  form,  and  which  will  doiditless  meet  with  equal 
if  not  greater  favor,  now  that  they  are  gathered  together. 
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Thk  Nayal  IfAOASun.  ^  We  take  pleasure  in  announdiig  the  fint  number  of  a 
Magasne  thus  entitled,  which  is  to  appear  once  in  two  months,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Rer.  C.  S.  Stswabt,  M.  A.,  whose  '  Voyages  and  Travela^  have  made 
ftivorably  known  to  the  reading  public  of  England  and  America.  Mr.  Stewart  is  to 
be  aided  in  his  labors  by  an  able  advisory  committee,  among  whom  we  remark  the 
names  of  Com.  Ridgubt  and  LuimifAMT  Sudxll.  The  work  will  be  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Naval  Lyceum,  a  flourishing  instimtion  established  at  Brooklyn  in 
1833.  The  aid  of  literary  gentlemen,  in  the  service  and  elsewhere,  is  solicited,  in  fiir^ 
nishing  original  papers  on  *  subjects  directly  or  collaterally  connected  with  the  elucida- 
tion and  diffuBion  of  nautical  and  general  science,  and  professional  knowledge^  whether 
in  reference  to  astronomy  and  navigation,  the  construction,  stowage^  and  equipment  of 
ships,  either  for  the  naval  or  merchant  service,  or  to  their  police  and  discipline  ;*  articles 
in  polite  literature,  and  essays  upon  the  moral,  physical  and  exact  sciences,  in  their 
various  relations,  will  also  be  acceptable^  and  will  form  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
work.  The  Naval  Magazine  is  executed  in  a  superior  manner,  upon  a  large  clear  type^ 
and  fine  white  paper.  There  is  no  lack  of  talent  in  the  American  navy,  and  that  of 
the  light  description  for  such  a  joumaL  We  confidently  anticipate^  therafore^  its  cem* 
plete 


Books  fob  Schools.  —Messrs.  Kby  and  Bzodlb,  Philadelphia,  have  issued  four  or 
five  works,  of  great  utility  to  schools  and  families,  which  we  shall  briefly  designate : 

HisTOBT  OF  Gbbbcb.  —  Pinnock*s  improved  edition  of  Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece^ 
abridged  for  the  use  of  schools,  deserves  the  same  praise  which  we  recently  awarded  to 
the  History  of  Rome^  by  the  same  author.  The  work  has  been  revised,  corrected,  and 
much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  new  chapters  and  useful  notes^  together  with 
questions  for  examination  at  the  end  of  each  section.  The  concluding  chapters  contain 
some  account  of  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy,  calculated  to  excite  in  the  youthful 
student  a  desire  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  works.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  thirty- two  tolerable  (and  barely)  engravings  on  wood. 

Sacbbd  HisTOBT.  —  'Outlines  of  Sacred  History  t  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With  questions  for  examination.  Intended  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  families.'  Some  two  hundred  and  sixty  well-printed  pages  are  here 
devoted  to  a  valuable  summary  of  Sacred  History,  intended  to  suit  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  youth,  without  being  unworthy  the  notice  of  persons  of  a  matuier  age.  The 
author  has,  we  think,  judiciously  *  confined  himself  simply  to  the  narration  of  the  faeU 
in  that  great  scheme  of  Providence  which  unites  the  history  of  man's  creation  with  that 
of  his  redemption,'  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  stating  the  doctrines  of  which  these 
facts  form  the  foundation.  The  present  editbn,  which  is  enlarged  and  improved,  eon- 
tains  wood-cuts  illustrative  of  the  text 

HisTOBT  OF  TMB  Dbluob.  —  The  nature  of  this  little  book  is  sufficiently  expressed  in 
its  title:  *  Sacred  History  of  the  Peluge  illustrated;  and  corroborated  by  tradition, 
mythology,  and  geology.  Adapted  to  courses  of  Scripture  study  in  colleges  and  hig^r 
seminaries,  and  to  general  use.'  The  author  is  Fbancis  Fbllowbs,  A.  M.  Of  the 
introductory  essay  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  part  of  liberal  education,  by  the 
Bev.  Chauhcbt  Colton,  we  have  heretofore  spoken  in  these  pages. 

Tab  Zodiac,  a  monthly  periodical  published  at  Albany,  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
fovorably  refened,  seems  to  be  steadily  gaining  in  general  esteem.  Its  publishers  are 
enabled,  from  its  increased  success,  to  ofier  liberal  premiums  for  articles  in  prose  and 
verse.    Tlie  work  is  conducted  with  ability,  and  has  earned  its  popularity. 
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Pbofbsszohal  Ybaib  of  Bishop  fioSAAt.  -- tt  is  our  intention  in  a  subse^jaent  nam- 
ber  to  devote  to  this  recent  and  interesting  volume  that  needfiil  time  and  space  which 
we  cannot  now  command.  '  The  Professional  Tears'  is  a  sequel  to  the  '  Early  7ean^ 
of  this  loved  and  gilted  prelate,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  able  writer — 
JoHK  McVicKAJt,  D.  D.,  —  in  all  respects  an  appropriate  biographer  of  sucJi  an  ecde* 
siastic  and  man  as  was  Bishop  Hobast.  If  the  publication  of  the  '  Closing  Years'  is  to 
depend  alone  upon  the  fiavorable  reception  of  the  work  before  us,  the  author  will,  we 
confidently  predict,  be  ere  long  called  upon  to  redeem  his  tadt  pledge  to  the  public. 

Pbarcis'  TaANSLATioN  OF  HoB ACS. — Thcse  volumes  make  numbers  eighteen 
and  nineteen  of  Harpers'  ClasHcal  Family  Jjibraryf  and  contain  a  translation  of 
Horace  which,  by  common  consent,  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, together  with  many  imitations  and  translations  of  particular  odes  and  satires^ 
by  different  eminent  individuals.  Although  the  peculiar  charm  of  Horace  ev^Kirates 
more  in  the  translation  than  that  of  almost  any  other  author,  it  has  been  preserved  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  imitations  and  free  versions  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  we 
think  the  woik  of  Francis  much  improved  by  their  insertion.  The  enterprise  of  the 
Bbothbbs  Habpbb,  in  thus  supplying  the  community  with  useful  works  at  an  extremely 
low  rate,  cannot  be  too  much  lauded. 

PopBBT.  —  Mr.  John  S.  Tatlob  has  published  *  Thoughts  on  Popery:  by  Rev. 
William  Nsvins,  D.D.,  late  pastor  of  a  church  in  Baltimore.'  A  glance  through 
the  book  shows  us  that  it  is  written  with  spirit,  and  that  the  author  has  taken  the 
advice  of  the  apostle,  and  *  used  all  plainness  of  speech'  in  the  discussion  of  his  various 
drrisbns  of  subject  matter. 

Cox  ON  TRB  Book  op  Danixl.  —  C.  C.  P.  Cbosbt,  Clinton  Hall,  has  published  in  a 
neat  volume  '  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.'  It  is  the  first  American  edition  of  a  work  which  has  acquired  reputation  in 
England,  but  which  we  have  not  as  yet  found  leisure  to  peruse. 

BvLwn's  WoBKs.  —  *  Paul  Clifibrd*  forms  the  fourth  number  of  Habpbbs'  new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  Bulwer's  novels.  Its  externals  and  typography  are  of  the  same  ex* 
cellence  which  has  characterized  the  precedent  volumes  of  the  series.  We  cannot  say 
as  much  for  the  engravings,  which  are  blurred  and  indistinct. 


Ams»can  Cobxbspondknts  abboad.  —  Db.  Rubchbnbxbgeb,  author  of '  Three  years 
in  the  Pacific,'  who  sailed  eleven  months  since  from  the  United  States  in  the  sloop-of- 
war  Peacockf  (from  which  vessel,  until  recently,  no  intelligence  had  been  received,)  was 
at  Bombay  on  the  24th  of  October,  on  the  eve  of  pursuing  his  voyage.  He  has  com- 
menced a  second  work  for  the  press,  to  embrace  the  events  of  his  present  interesting 
expedition.  We  hope  soon  to  be  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  some  of  his  promised 
sketches.  Pbofbssob  Longfellow  has  passed  the  winter  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  Neckar. 
Indispoaitioii,  and  domestic  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  amiable  and  accomplished  lady, 
at  Rotterdam,  have  prevented  his  appearance  in  our  pages  since  leaving  America. 
From  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  fix>m  Mr  Bbooxs,  and  our  correspondent  6.  W. 
GbuuNB,  Eeo.}  now  in  Italy,  we  have  good  reason  to  anticipate  valuable  as  well  as  sea- 
sonable aid.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  we  have  the  like 
prospect  in  regard  to  the  Rev .  Dr.  Hawks,  who  has  but  recently  sailed  for  Europe. 
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GEOLOGY    AND    REVEALED    RELIGION. « 

The  science  of  geology  is  emphatically  a  recent  science,  but  one 
which,  either  in  its  scientific  or  theological  bearings,  has  aroused  the 
attention  and  awakened  the  interest  of  nearly  the  whole  community. 
It  is  even  now  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  publication  of 
Werner's  New  System  of  Mijuralogy  first  announced  to  the  world  the 
outlines  of  a  new  '  theory  of  the  earth'  —  an  announcement  that  called 
the  minds  of  philosophers  from  the  hypothetical  field  of  speculation, 
and  directed  them  to  an  examination  of  the  rocks  which  compose  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Though  Werner  did  not  rise  completely  above 
the  'spirit  of  his  age' — a  love  of  system  making  —  and  though  he 
fiuled  in  his  attempts  to  ^uess  the  causes  which  operated,  and  still 
continue  to  operate,  producmg  such  wonderful  changes  upon  the  sur&ce 
of  the  globe  —  changes  and  revolutions,  the  evidence  of  which  presents 
itself  to  the  geologist  in  every  step  of  his  career,  and  at  every  turn  of 
his  path  —  yet  he  may  justly  claim,  and  posterity  will  award  him,  the 
honor  of  arresting  the  airy  flights  of  fancy  —  of  prostrating  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination,  on  a  subject  possessed  of  such  substantial  realities  as 
the  rocks,  the  mountains,  and  *  the  everlasting  hills.'  It  is  true  that  he 
did  not  discover  the  true  theory  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  no  leas  certain, 
that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  business  of  collecting,  arranging,  and 
digesting  known  &ct8,  and  that  he  led  the  van  in  making  new  observa^ 
tions  on  the  same  subject  He  in  fact  created  a  new  science  —  one 
that  has  advanced  with  unparalleled  rapidity  from  infiincy  to  maphood, 
which  at  every  period  of  its  history  has  enrolled  amonff  its  advocates 
and  supporters  many  of  the  brightest  intellects  the  world  ever  saw,  the 
extent  of  whose  acquirements  have  only  been  equalled  by  the  mul- 
titude and  magnitude  of  their  labors. 

This  science  has  two  objects  in  view :  first,  to  observe,  examine,  and 
collect  all  the  &cts  relative  to  the  present  state  of  the  globe — the 
position,  actual  and  relative — the  succession,  order,  and  inclination  of 
all  the  rocks  which  compose  its  surface  —  their  mineralogical  character 
and  contents  —  the  remains,  fossil  and  organic,  which  there  lie  en- 

*  1.  The  Connection  between  Geology  and  the  Pentateuch :  by  Thomab  Coofbb,  M.  D. 
Columbia,  183S. 

2.  The  Oonsifitency  of  the  Diacoveries  of  Modem  Geology  with  the  Sacred  Hiatory  of 

the  Creation  and  the  Deluge :  by  pBorBsaoa  Silliman,  of  Tale  College.    8vo. 
New-Haven,  1833. 

3.  Connection  between  Geologv  and  the  Mosaic  history :  by  Pbotmsob  Hitohcock. 

Bibhcal  Repository,  Noa.  16  and  20. 

4.  Critical  exammation  of  some  passages  in  the  first  of  Genesis^  with  nmatks  on 

the  difficulties  that  attend  some  of  tfie  present  modes  of  geological  reasoning :  by 
M.  Stvabt.    Biblical  Repository,  No.  21. 
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tombed ;  the  changes  it  is  now  undergoing,  or  which  it  has  undergone ; 
together  with  the  causes  now  operating  upon  and  within  it,  causing  or 
presenting  such  changes.  And  second,  by  reasoning,  most  purely 
mductive,  to  arrange  and  systematize  the  results  of  these  examioations 
and  obsenrations,  and  from  them  to  deduce  such  conclusions  as  they 
may  warrant. 

The  former  of  these  pursuits  forms  the  scientific^  the  latter  the 
theoretic  branch  of  geology.  The  conclusions  thus  drawn  should  not 
be,  as  they  often  have  been,  confounded  with  the  many  crude  conjec- 
tures, the  many  wild  hypotheses  that  have  been  broachecL  THese  form 
no  part  of  the  science.  They  are  the  fictions  of  an  unbridled  fimcy,  or 
a  wild  enthusiasm  ;  and  while  the  former  are  to  be  regarded  as  certain- 
ties, the  latter  are  at  most  but  probabilities.  This  difference  "will  be 
best  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  former  declares  coal  to  be  of 
vegetable  origin,  and  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  period  necessary 
fer  its  formation  must  have  been  immensely  long,  while  the  latter  under- 
takes to  decide  with  certainty  how  long  that  period  must  have  been. 
Now  the  first  of  these  conclusions  is  to  be  set  down  as  maiter  of  fact, 
but  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  curiotts  speculation,  ft  is  by 
mistaking  the  true  nature  of  the  subject — by  confounding  fiction  with 
feet— that  men,  ignorant  of  the  science,  have  been  led  to  accuse  geolo- 
gists of  holding  opinions  extravagant  and  absurd  ;  and  this  confusion 
and  misunderstandm?  are  the  less  pardonable,  inasmuch  as  the  differ- 
ences to  which  we  allude  are  apparent  on  almost  every  page  of  every 
work  of  authority  on  the  subject. 

By  reasoning  m  the  same  manner,  theoretical  geology  has  shown, 
that  the  materials  which  now  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe  existed  at 
some  former  period  in  a  different  or  chaotic  state  —  that  fire  and  water 
have  been  the  principal  agents  in  reducing  them  to  form  and  shape  — 
that  marine  animals  and  plants  existed  for  ages  before  land  anunals 
inhabited  the  globe  —  that  land  animals  existed  for  a  long  period  before 
the  creation  of  man — that  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  undergone 
numerous  revolutions,  which  entombed  the  beings  then  inhabiting 
it,  and  raised  the  land  from  beneath  the  ocean  —  and  that  the  period  of 
time  necessary  for  this  roust  have  been  indefinitely  long. 

To  this  point  have  we  arrived  by  the  most  logical  deductions  —  con- 
clusions wnich  no  well-educated  geologist  will  either  doubt  or  deny  ; 
and  about  which  there  is,  among  men  of  science,  no  dispute.  No  matter 
what  their  religion,  here  there  is  no  difference.  Christian  and  infidel, 
deist  and  atheist,  on  this  subject  think  alike.  But  though  there  is  this 
conformity  of  opinion  among  men  of  science,  these  conclusions  are  not 
permitted  to  go  unassailed ;  and  among  their  opponents,  the  latest  — 
verhaps  the  ablest  —  is  Prof  Stuart,  of  Andover,  in  the  article  standing 
last  in  our  list. 

A  few  suggestions  are  here  presented  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  might  be  influenced  by  the  article  of  the  learned  professor. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  exculpate  ourselves  from  the  charge  of  contra- 
dicting the  Mosaic  record,  that  these  remarks  are  here  ofiered.  We 
confidently  rely  upon  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  are  no  less  per- 
suaded of  the  infellibility  of  the  evidence  of  nature.  Geologists  have 
simply  taken  the  testimony  of  nature,  as  it  is  presented  by  Nature's 
€k>d,  and  if  there  be  any  contradiction  between  that  and  the  first  of 
Genesis,  the  fault  is  not  in  them,  nor  yet  in  the  science  they  delight  in. 
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Nor  is  the  task  of  reconciliation  theirs.  When  Copernicus  and  Gali- 
leo had  fully  established  the  true  solar  system,  it  belonged  not  to  them, 
as  astronomers,  to  show  that  their  conclusions  did  not  contradict  the  sa- 
cred record.  As  theologians,  they  might  have  attempted  it ;  but  as  men 
of  science,  they  could  not  be  required  to  do  it.  So  in  res^ard  to  geology. 
If  the  conclusions  of  geologists,  when  properly  drawn,  do  in  fact  contra- 
dict the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis,  or  rather  a  pieirticular  interpretation  of 
it,  the  business  of  reconciliation  belongs  not  to  them,  but  to  the  philolo- 

S'st  and  the  theologian.  That  there  is  a  direct  and  pointed  contra- 
ction between  the  conclusions  of  ideologists,  as  to  the  time  occupied  in 
the  creation,  that  is,  in  the  formation  and  arrangenient.j3£  the  rocky 
strata  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  popular  interpre- 
tation of  the  first  of  Genesis,  is  not  doubted  or  denied.  Here  then  is  full 
scopne  for  the  philologist  and  theoiofi^ian  to  prove,  either  that  the  con- 
clusions of  geologists  are  not  well  drawn,  that  the  supposed  facts  are 
unsound,  or  that  the  common  understanding  of  that  chapter  is  altogether 
erroneous.  Every  attempt  to  substantiate  the  first  two  suppositions  has 
hitherto,  and  we  predict  that  such  attempts  always  will,  prove  utter 
fiiilures ;  and  strange  to  say,  most  of  these  men  denVt  most  vehemently, 
the  correctness  of  the  other's  alternative.  Geologists,  therefore,  out  of 
respect  to  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  citizens,  have  attempted  to  show 
in  what  manner  this  collision  may  be  obviated,  and  the  first  of  Genesis 
and  the  conclusions  of  science  both  maintain  their  integrity. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  reference  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  community  is  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  —  Christian 
geologists,  infidel  geologists,  and  philologists.  We  use  the  term  *  infi- 
del' as  relating  solely  to  the  first  of  Grenesis ;  for  we  are  not  unaware 
that  many  who  claim  and  who  deserve  the  name  of  Christian,  do  not 
believe  that  this  chapter  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon ;  but 
on  this  point,  and  on  this  subject  they  are  infidel,  or  unbelieving.  So, 
too,  we  use  the  word  '  philologist'  to  include  that  class  of  men  whom 
Prof  Stuart  claims  to  represent*  but  not  those  many  honorable 
exceptions  we  might  mention,  to  wnom  our  censures  would  be  by  no 
means  applicable. 

The  infidel  geologist,  finding  the  discrepancy  we  have  aHuded  to, 
hesitates  not  to  believe  that  the  cosmogony  of  the  first  of  Genesis  must 
give  way  to  the  evidence  of  nature;  but  the  Christian  geologist  replies, 
*  Not  so  fast :  in  the  present  state  of  science,  it  is  premature  to  infer  any 
actual  disagreement  between  geology  and  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  narrative ;  beside,  yield  to  this  chapter  the  same  latitude  of 
construction  you  unhesitatingly  give  the  sacred  record  in  other  places, 
and  there  is  room  enough  for  the  most  extravagant  demands  of  geology.' 
Various  modes  of  interpretation  have  been  suggested,  in  which  this  re- 
conciliation may  be  brought  about,  without  doing  violence,  it  is  said,  to 
the  language  of  the  narration.  Of  these,  one  assigns  a  figurative  sense 
to  the  word  day,  and  makes  it  denote  a  period  of  indefinite  extent, 
while  another  supposes  that  an  immense  interval  of  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  creation  *  in  the  beginning,'  and  the  commencement  of  the 
first  demiurgic  day. 

These  two  opinions,  with  their  modifications,  comprehend  nearly  if 
not  quite  every  Christian  geologist — opinions,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Cooper  and  Prof  Stuart,   are   equally  falsa.      The   professor   may 
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start  to  find  himself  laboring  side  by  side  with  a  man  holding  such 
ligious  sentiments  {if  any)  as  Dr.  Cooper  is  supposed  to  maintain ;  and 
we  confess  that  we  have  often  wondered  that  this  class  of  men  do  not 
perceive  that  none  but  the  infidel  would  be  benefited  should  the  philolo- 
gists be  able  to  establish  their  point ;  and  we  think  that  justice  to  the 
doctor,  whose  philological  notions  are  in  perfect  accordaince  with  the 
professor's,  should  have  induced  him  to  give  his  book  at  least  a  passing 
notice. 

The  nrofessor  seems  to  be  aware  that  if  the  case,  as  we  have  stated 
it,  be  fuUy  made  out,  the  burden  of  proof  will  devolve  upon  him,  and 
that  geologists  might  if  disposed  sit  silently  by  while  he  defended  the 
Mosaic  record  against  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Cooper  and  his  associates  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  conclusions  of  geology  on  the  other.  He  has 
therefore  attempted  to  destroy  the  certainty  of  our  conclusions,  partly  by 
disproving  our  facts,  and  partly  by  proving  an  alibi  This  attempt  has 
proved  to  be  a  most  decided  failure — the  causes  of  which,  and  tne  er- 
rors into  which  it  has  led,  it  has  now  become  our  duty  to  search  out 
and  expose. 

The  first  error  we  shall  notice,  is  a  fault  in  his  *  principles  of  inter- 
pretation,' in  the  validity  of  his  '  laws  of  exegesis.'  We  shall  not  now 
enter  into  an  examination  of  his  philology^  in  the  sense  in  which  lie 
uses  the  term :  we  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  correctness  of 
those  principles  he  has  adopted  to  guide  him  in  the  controversy. 

'The  question,'  says  the  professor,  *what  Moses  meant?  is  one  of 
philology.  If  you  say  that  geology  must  be  studied  as  one  of  the 
means  of  rightly  understanding  so  ancient  a  writer,  then  I  ask  simply, 
whether  this  ancient  writer's  words  were  modified  at  all,  or  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  shape  or  discoveries  of  modem  science?  To  this 
question  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  in  the  negative  If  then 
Moses  knew  nothing  of  present  geology,  and  had  no  design  to  teach  any 
thing  respecting  it,  how  can  we,  in  expounding  his  language,  bring  ge- 
ology as  It  now  is  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  ?  So  fiur  as  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  exegesis,  this  cannot  be  done  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety.  If  modem  sciences  are  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
explain  the  words  of  an  ancient  writer,  sciences  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  and  therefore  could  teach  nothing,  then  we  do  not  interpret  the 
sense  of  an  ancient  writer  —  we  do  not  make  a  sense  out  of  his  words ; 
but  (as  the  Germans  express  it,)  '  tee  interpret  one  inio  his  toords.^ ' 
(pp.  6%  53.)  The  plain  English  of  this  quotation,  is,  Moses  knew 
nothing  of  the  subjects  about  which  geology  is  conversant,  and  therefore 
ecfuld  teach  nothing  ;  and  hence  the  conclusions  of  geologists  are  not  to 
ht  taken  into  consideration  in  construing  his  language.  To  understand 
the  force  and  tendency  of  this  reasoning,  we  must  first  ascertain  how  &r 
the  first  of  Grenesis  and  geology  have  any  thing  in  common.  The  de- 
sign of  that  chapter  is  evidently  to  inform  men  of  the  feet,  order,  suc- 
cession, and  time  of  creation ;  and  theoretical  geology,  we  have  seen, 
leads  us  to  consider  the  same  subjects.  But  it  is  the  time  only  that  is  in 
dispute,  and  on  this  point  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  direct  contradic- 
tion between  the  conclusions  of  geologists  and  the  popular  interpreta- 
tion of  thai  chapter — to  avoid  which,  Christian  geologists  propose  to 
give  some  portion  of  the  narrative  a  latitude  of  construction — an  extent 
of  signification — beyond  what  would  naturally  have  been  assigned  to 
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the  words  before  the  discoveries  in  science  had  been  made.  To  this 
Prof.  Stuart  objects,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  interpretation, 
and  opposed  to  the  laws  of  exegesis.  To  determine  the  validity  of  this 
objection,  we  must  inquire  into  the  means  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  author  of  that  chapter ;  for  we  agree  most  fully  with  the  professor, 
that  sciences  of  which  an  ancient  writer  knew  nothing,  he  could  teach 
nothing,  and  that  such  are  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  while  in- 
terpreting his  language. 

There  are  but  two  possible  human  modes  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  any  physical  fact — our  own  observation  and  experience,  and  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  others ;  but  neither  of  these  coukl  have 
been  of  any  avail  m  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  creation, 
inasmuch  as  that  transpired  before  man  was  called  into  existence  —  un- 
less, indeed,  it  was  by  a  long,  attentive,  and  careful  series  of  geological 
observations.  That  any  such  observations  had  been  made,  previous  to 
the  composition  of  this  chapter,  is  not  pretended,  but  on  the  contrary 
expressly  denied.  Moses,  tiierefore,  or  whoever  was  the  original  au- 
thor of  the  first  of  Genesis,  could  have  known  nothing  concerning  the 
time  or  even  the  fiict  of  a  creation  from  this  source ;  and  hence,  if  he 
knew  anything  about  the  subject,  he  must  have  obtained  that  knowledge 
by  inspiration.  It  must  have  been  inspiration,  too,  of  the  highest  kind ; 
a  direct  and  immediate  communication  from  heaven^  of  the  know- 
ledge of  &cts  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  known.  There  can 
be  no  middle  ground.  That  narrative  must  be  fact  or  fiction.  If  the 
former,  thai  is  it  inspiration;  if  the  latter,  then  is  the  professor's 
exegesis  and  our  review  in  vain.  If  inspiration,  then  is  it  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  mere  language  of  an  inspired  writer  of  that  era,  but 
rather  as  a  general  outline  of  the  creation,  as  related  by  the  Creator 
himself —  Moses,  like  the  writers  of  the  prophecies,  being  merely  the 
medium  of  communication ;  and  as  the  Being  who  framed  and  fashioned 
the  whole  system  of  the  universe  must  have  been  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts  in  all  the  sciences,  therefore  it  would  seem  that  not  geology 
alone,  but  also  all  the  natural  sciences  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, in  construing  the  language  of  the  narrative.  This  conclusion  is 
not'affected  by  any  view  we  may  take  of  the  effect  of  inspiration.  Is  the 
author  considered  merely  as  an  amanuensis  ?  —  as  simply  writing  the 
language  dictated  to  him?  Then  has  his  knowledge  of  the  creation 
nothing  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  the  narrative.  Or  if  it  be  supposed 
that  the  whole  subject  was  revealed  to  the  author,  and  that  he  chose  such 
language  as  best  suited  his  taste  and  judgment,  then  was  he  complete 
master  of  all  that  geology  has  discovered,  or  ever  will  discover.  But 
on  either  supposition,  the  study  of  geology  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  history,  inasmuch  as  it  formed  a  part  of  the  inibr- 
mation  of  the  author. 

This  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  by  those  who  belieye  in  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  first  of  Crenesis,  but  to  those  who  deny  it  —  to  those 
who  place  that  chapter  on  a  level  with  Homer  and  Herodotus — with 
the  cosmogonies  of  the  Egyptians  snd  Persians,  the  professor's  rules  of 
criticism  will  appear  reasonable  —  as  they  are  in  all  cases  where  inspi- 
ration is  not  concerned — and  the  results,  to  such  persons,  will  seem 
inevitable. 
.    We  are  unable  to  divine  the  professor's  object  in  introducing  this 
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specimen  of  German  exegesis  into  an  article  where  he  admits  the 
inspiration  of  the  narrative  to  which  he  would  apply  it,  unless  it  were 
the  fear  that  the  reader  would  forget  his  acquamtance  with  that 
princely  race  of  critics ;  hut  if  he  had  hestowed  a  second  thought  upon 
his  composition,  he  would  have  perceived  how  totally  inapplicahle  are 
those  rules,  how  completely  dissimilar  are  the  two  principles  of 
interpretation  he  has  attempted  to  unite.  It  is  immaterial  for  our  pur- 
pose whether  the  narrative  in  question  be  the  work  of  Moses,  Ezra,  or 
some  other  person  —  whether  the  chapter  originally  formed  a  part  of 
the  book  of  Grenesis,  or  has  since  been  added,  or  whether  the  book  itself 
be  an  original  work,  or  a  compilation :  it  is  either  &ct  or  fable ;  \{faet^ 
then  is  it  inspiration,  and  our  remarks  are  applicable  ;  if  fabU^  then  is 
the  professor's  exegesis  relevant,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads 
unavoidable. 

We  leave  out  of  consideration  such  things  as  the  professor  supposes 
may  be  spoken  of  *  opticaMi^  — things  which  relate  only  to  the  phUo- 
sophical  opinions  of  that  day,  the  truth  or  fidsity  of  which  are  in  no  wise 
affected  by  any  allusion  to  them  in  the  sacred  history.  These  optiaU 
relations  are  mere  statements  of  appearances,  requiring  no  inspiration  to 
reveal  them,  but  being  the  result  of  the  most  common  observation, 
recorded  in  the  current  language  of  the  day,  and  influenced  of  course 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  author  wrote,  by  the  philosophy 
and  science  of  the  age,  by  the  state  of  civilization,  and  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  and  being  more  or  less  intelligible,  as  the  allusion  is  direct  or 
incidental.  All  passages,  therefore,  which  are  to  be  understood  as 
relating  things  in  an  optical  sense,  are  but  historical  accounts  of  the 
peculiar  notions  on  those  subjects,  prevalent  in  the  days  of  the  author, 
which  to  be  true,  as  well  as  to  be  intelligible,  must  have  been  clothed 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  day ;  and  inspiration  only  guarantees 
that  these  statements  are  correct,  not  that  the  opinions  themselves  are 
philosophically  true. 

But  tnis  mode  of  reasoning  is  not  applicable  to  the  first  of  Genesis, 
inasmuch  as  that  is  not  a  relation  of  appearances,  but  an  attempt  to  state 
&cts  which  could  be  known  only  by  divine  inspiration,  and  hence  no 
part  of  it  can  be  understood  optically,  though  much,  and  for  aught  that 
we  know,  all  of  it  may  be  understood  figuratively ;  but  if  the  only 
legitimate  principles  of  interpretation  compel  us  to  believe,  as  is 
alleged  by  the  professor,  that  the  first  of  Genesis  teaches  a  creation  from 
nothing  within  the  space  of  six  natural  days,  and  also  that  the  firmament 
mentioned  in  the  seventh  verse  is  an  expanse,  solid  and  extended,  retaining 
the  waters  above,  i  e.  those  which  fall  in  showers  of  rain,  and  that  the 
whole  narrative  is  a  literal  matter  of  fact  relation,  then  we  say  there  is 
not  a  man  of  sense  in  the  community,  whether  Christian  or  infidel,  but 
would  instantly  reject  the  narrative  as  preposterous  and  absurd.  But 
we  are  no  advocates  for  a  licentious  construction  of  the  sacred  history. 
We  take  it  as  we  find  it,  confident  that  there  is  nothing  on  its  pages 
which  will  contradict  the  conclusions  of  any  science,  understanding  it 
literally  where  the  subject  seems  to  demand  it,  and  figuratively  where 
the  sense  or  the  fitcts  require  it  Nor  is  this  figurative  sense  an  objec- 
tion to  its  divine  oririnal.  The  prophecies  of  old  were  all  of  this  nature, 
many  of  which,  at  the  present  moment,  are  as  little  understood  as  when 
they  were  first  declared.    So,  much  of  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour 
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was  nnder  the  sunilitade  of  a  parable ;  without  which  it  is  said  he 
spake  not. 

Should  it  be  said  that  our  mode  of  reasoning  makes  the  first  of  Genesis 
the  final  arbiter  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  of  geolo^sts,  we  answer 
no.  The  conclusions  of  natural  science,  when  properly  drawn,  are  as 
certain  as  the  &cts  from  which  tbey  are  deduced ;  and  the  result  at 
which  we  arrive  by  our  examinations  and  observations  in  any  depart- 
ment of  nature  can  be  destroyed  only  by  proving  that  the  supposed 
&ct8  are  not  fiicts,  or  that  they  do  not  warrant  our  inferences  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  facts  themselves  exist  independent  of  the  first  of  Gene- 
sis, the  inferences  drawn  from  them  cannot  be  controlled  by  any 
thing  in  that  chapter. 

So,  too,  it  is  a  misconstruction  of  the  strong  confidence  in^  the  agree* 
meiU  of  truths  discovered  by  difierent  means,  which  pervades  the 
geological  works  of  Prof.  Sedgwick,  and  is  to  be  round  in  this 
review,  and  which  must  always  animate  the  breast  of  every  Christian 
philosopher,  that  has  led  Prof  Stuart  to  charge  his  brother  professor 
'  with  assuming  for  himself  a  large  share  of  knowledge  and  infallibility, 
of  deciding  ex  cathedra  upon  a  subject  of  immense  magnitude  and  intri- 
cacy, with  a  categorical  air,'  (p.  54.)  and  which  has  Ted  him  to  infer, 
*  that  the  English  professor  has  dug  as  little  and  as  shallow  for  Hebrew 
roots'  as  he  thinks  '  the  Penns  and  the  Nolans  have  for  rocks.' 

There  is  another  point  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  professor,  '  is  some- 
what radical  in  a  business  like  our  present  one ;'  and  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  question :  '  Where  among  them  aU,  (i.  e.  geolo- 
gists,) 15  ONE  profound  critic  and  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures :  or  where 
has  there  ever  been  one  f  (p.  54.)  An  answer  to  such  a  question  is 
imnecessary.  It  contains  no  argument,  and  can  lead  to  none,  and  it 
manifests  any  thing  but  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  proposer.  But  we 
might  answer  this  question  as  our  countrymen  are  accustomed  to  reply, 
by  asking  another  not  less  *  radical'  in  its  operation  :  When  has  any 
man  been  found,  who  boasted  himself  of  being  a  profound  critic  and 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  that  has  not  manifested  the  most  bitter 
hostility  to  every  new  discovery  in  science  ?  —  or  when  has  the  world 
been  indebted  to  a  clerical  professor  for  the  advancement  of  science  ? 

But  we  leave  this  head,  and  proceed  to  point  out  vl  second  source  of 
error  in  the  professor's  article,  viz.,  omitting  to  notice  works  entitled  to 
high  credit,  and  quoting  those  of  no  authority  on  the  subject  to  which 
they  relate.  He  has,  however,  undertaken  to  make  amends  in  some 
measure  for  the  defect  of  this  omission,  and  to  supply  in  some  degree 
the  lack  of  authority  on  the  part  of  his  favorite  authors,  by  bestowing 
upon  them  studied  eulogies.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
Sharon  Turner,  the  professor's  principal  —  we  had  almost  said  his  only 
geological  authority  —  a  man  whose  opinion  on  a  question  of  Saxon 
history  and  antiquities  might  be  considered  as  decisive,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  the  geological  and  relative  position  of  rocks  is  to  be 
inferred  from  his  acquaintance  with  Saxon  manuscripts — a  rule  of  logic 
we  are  not  able  to  comprehend.  This  man  is  cnaracterized  by  the 
professor  as  '  an  excellent  observer  of  nature,'  (p.  79.)  *  a  veteran  m  the 
natural  sciences,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  animated  pursuit  of  them, 
and  near  the  close  of  it,  has  given  the  result  of  his  thoughts  and  exami- 
nations in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us.'  (p.  103.)     This  eulogy 
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contains  three  points,  to.,  that  the  author  in  qnenion  vnm  *  an  ezeeUent 
observer  of  nature/  who  had  '  spent  his  life  in  the  animated  pursuit  of 
of  the  natural  sciences,'  and  '  near  the  close  of  his  life  has  given  ns  the 
result  of  his  (own)  examinations*'  The  first  of  these  is  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  to  which  we  cannot  assent.  The  other  two  are  expressly 
contradicted  by  the  author's  own  pre&ce.  From  that,  Mr.  Stuait 
might  hare  learned,  that  Turner's  study  of  nature  connsted  in  selecting 
such  &cts  from  the  writings  of  men  of  science,  as  would  enable  him  to 
support  a  favorite  theory  of  his  own.  The  accuracy  of  the  conclusions 
he  has  thus  drawn,  may  be  judged  by  two  extracts.  While  qieaking' 
of  the  moon,  he  quotes  the  well  known  experiment  of  Dr.  Howard,  of 
Baltimore,  concerning  the  heat  of  the  moon's  rays,  and  drawing  an 
inference  directlv  opposed  to  the  &ct,  says,  *  that  the  rays  of  the  moon 
have  a  cold-prooucing  agency.'  (Sacr^  History,  pp.  48,  49.*)  But 
the  strangest  opinion  we  recollect  to  have  seen  in  tnis  nineteenth  cett- 
tuiy,  as  coming  from  *  a  veteran  in  science,'  is  Mr.  Turner's  notions  of 
lignt  *  light,'  says  he, '  has  two  states,  active  and  latent  The  active 
state  causes  its  visible  phenomena,  and  our  sensation  of  daylight. 
When  this  subsides,  by  the  sun's  departure,  into  its  latent  state,  our  sense 
of  darkness  or  night  is  produced.  The  solar  rays  again  emerging  on 
it,  have  the  power  of  changing  its  latent  to  its  active  visibility  ;  {lb,  p. 
74.)  an  hypothesis  we  can  liken  to  nothing  but  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Phoenicians,  with  its  chaos  ^  black  and  turbid  as  Erebas.' 

The  next  author  Prof  Stuart  has  undertaken  to  enthrone  in  a  chair 
of  state,  is  Marcel  des  Serres,  who  is  announced  to  the  public  witli 
'  Hear  now  tohai  M.  de  Serres^  one  of  the  most  active  and  distinguished 
geologists  of  the  present  day  has  said.^  ■  (p.  88.)  After  this  parade  and 
flourish,  who  could  expect  to  find  that  all  Ptof  Stuart  has  obtained 
/roffi  Serres  is  copied,  without  credit,  firom  three  small  notes  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  Turner's  pages?  But  such  is  the  fact,  as  the  reader  mayjsee 
by  comparing  Stuart,  pp.  88  and  89,  and  Turner,  p.  1781  But  as  for 
the  eulogy.  Turner  haa  not  the  conscience  to  make  it,  and  from  the 
practice  of  Prof  Stuart  in  the  article  in  question,  we  are  obliged  to 
presume  it  was  manufactured  for  the  occasion.  Thus  much  for  the 
authority  he  has  attempted  to  confer  upon  his  fiivorite  authors.  We 
will  now  add  another  error  of  a  similar  kind,  but  arising  firom  a  difier- 
eat  source. 

The  professor,  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  geologists  within  ten  years,  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  internal  native  heat  of  the  earth,  and  of  consequence  in 
regard  to  the  causes  now  in  operation  capable  of  producing  changes 
on  the  surfitce  of  the  earth,  quotes  the  opmion  of  Cuvier  in  1816,  to 
prove  our  ignorance  respecting  those  causes ;  the  opinion  of  De  Luc  in 
1810,  to  show  that  those  which  formerly  operated  have  entirely  ceased; 
and  the  opinion  of  E^ubinson,  of  the  same  epoch,  as  evidence  that  they 
are  forever  hid  firom  our  knowledge.  Now  the  statement  of  Cuvier,  in 
regard  to  the  information  of  geologists,  in  1816,  is  matter  of  feet,  but  it 
is  not  so  when  applied  to  the  opinions  which  have  prevailed  since  the 

«  It  is  not  long  nnee  Mr.  Burritt,  of  Connecticnt,  in  his  Geography  o/  A«  BeavenM, 
made  himadf  somewhat  ridiculous  hj  quoting  this  mistake  seoond  iiaiid  from  Tiviui^ 
and  forgetting  to  give  credit  to  the  author  of  the  blunder  ! 
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paUicatioa  of  M.  L.  Corditi^s  Estop  on  ikt  ttmpera4ure  of  ike  interior  of 
ike  earth,  supported  as  his  opinion  is  by  a  yast  variety  of  coincidences,  all 
tending  to  tne  same  result,  and  which  have  made  out  and  proved  a  case 
as  completely  and  as  fully  as  circumstantial  evidence  ever  can.  So  in 
the  time  of  De  Luc,  when  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  a 
nucleus  of  solid  granite,  well  might  he  suppose  that  the  causes  which 
had  elevated  the  *  cloud  capt  summits'  of  the  Alps  and  Andes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  ocean  hiad  ceased  to  operate ;  out  had  he  known  that 
instead  of  this  granitic  mass  within,  the  earth  was  but  as  a  bombshell, 
and  that  a  mighty  sea  of  molten  lava  rolled  beneath  his  feet,  he  would 
have  seen  in  this  vast  internal  fire  a  cause  sufficient  to  produce  all  the 
changes  that  the  most  dreamy  philosopher  had  ever  imagined.  But 
the  opinion  of  Daubinson,  as  quoted  by  Stuart,  is  rash,  unscientific  and, 
unphilosophical ;  an  attempt,  like  others  we  might  mention,  to  decide 
without  evidence.  This  kmd  of  proof  is  just  as  pertinent  as  would  be 
the  opinion  of  an  astronomer  who  wrote  before  the  days  of  Copernicus 
and  Galileo,  on  a  question  relating  to  the  true  solar  system,  and  not  a 
whit  more  so. 

By  a  similar  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  men  on  points  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  he  claims  to  have  shown  that  the  con* 
elusions  of  geologists  *  are  unharmonious,  conjectural,  and  opposite.' 
(p.  86.)  Bat  what  would  be  the  surprise  of  the  reader,  should  he  turn 
to  {he  works  of  those  men  whose  conclusions  are  represented  as  beinff 
so  eontradictorp,  and  there  find,  as  he  surely  would,  that  the  principal 
difference  relates  to  the  question  of  a  sudden  or  gradual  elevation  of  the 
land  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  that  this  question,  as  yet,  is  hypo- 
thetical ;  that  every  alleged  point  of  contradiction  had  reference,  not  to 
the  nature  of  the  fiicts,  nor  yet  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
them,  but  to  some  hypothesis  not  yet  well  understood.  To  represent 
Mr.  Lyell,  therefore,  as  Prof.  Stuart  has  done,  as  sweeping  the  board 
of  the  Cuviers,  the  Bucklands,  and  the  McCullochs,  is  a  gross  perver- 
sion of  the  fiicts — a  misrepresentation  which  could  not  have  be^  acci- 
dental. But  the  professors  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiict,  that  all  he 
knows  of  Mr.  Lyell,  or  his  principles,  is  obtained  second-hand  from  a 
Review  —  an  excuse  which  in  our  opinion  aggravates  the  crime.  In  the 
same  manner  he  is  led  to  charge  Mr.  Lyell  with  teaching  the  etemiiy 
of  matter,  a  doctrine  he  most  eicpressly  repudiates.  But  his  quotations 
are  all  second  hand,  an  offence  against  propriety  that  ought  to  work 
the  forfeiture  of  his  chair. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  professor  has  neglected  to  notice  many  works 
on  this  subject  entitled  to  high  credit.  Of  these,  the  work  by  Prof. 
Silliman,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  an  exam- 
ple. That  he  should  have  omitted  to  mention  the  work  of  Dr.  Cooper, 
a  work  so  much  opposed  to  his  favorite  notions,  and  one,  too,  emanating 
so  fiur  from  the  professor's  home,  we  did  not  much  wonder ;  but  that  he 
should  have  entirely  passed  by  so  able  a  work  of  so  able  a  professor  as 
Silliman — a  work  which  contains  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  to  be  judged,  the 
mode  of  its  application  to  the  question  under  consideration,  with  a  brief 
but  satis&ctory  statement  of  the  evidence  itself  and  withal,  vnritten  in 
that  pleasing  style,  and  imbued  with  that  gentlemanly  and  Christian 
spirit,  so  characteristic  of  the  author  —  is  passing  strange.    What  little. 
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claim  the  professor  can  hereafter  have  to  fitimess,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
judge. 

A  third  source  of  error  in  the  professor's  arUde  seems  to  have  been, 
inattentive  reading,  careless  copjringi  and  bad  quoting  of  the  authors  lie 
consulted. 

We  have  already  given  the  reader  an  account  of  the  very  singalur 
hypothesis  of  Turner  concerning  light,  which  Stuart,  through  ignorance 
of  the  science,  or  in  the  haste  of  his  composition,  has  attributed  to  Dr. 
Hook,  Huygens,  Dr.  Young,  and  other  eminent  philosophers.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  negligence  so  gross,  as  to  lead  a  reader  or 
writer  to  confound  the  absurd  notions  of  Turner  with  the  ^elegant, 
simple,  and  comprehensive  theory  of  Dr.  Young,'  concerning  the  inter- 
ference of  the  mys  of  light,  or  the  beautiful  and  happy  theory  of  Fresnel, 
framed  to  account  for  polarization  and  double  refraction,  or  which 
should  cause  the  writer  to  put  the  doctrines  of  the  finmer  into  the 
mouths  of  the  latter.  It  is  to  put  the  effect  for  the  cause — to  mistake 
a  medium  of  communication  for  the  sensation  caused  by  the  undulations 
of  that  medium.  We  have  placed  in  parallel  columns  Prof  Stuarf  s 
statement  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Young,  and  others,  and  an  account  of 
the  same,  abridged  from  a  work  on  the  subject,  by  the  present  Dr. 
Herschell,  that  t^e  reader  may  judge  between  them : 

•TUAET. 


'  Bbfosb  the  time  of  Newton,  the  famoos 
Descartes  suggested  that  light  might  be  a 
mbtU  JIuid  dufiised  throof  n  the  uniTerse, 
which  was  acted  upon  azuf  rendered  palpa- 
hle  by  the  presence  of  the  sun  while  above 
the  horizoii,  rather  than  flowing  from  that 
body.* — p.  65. 


BSKSCRBXX. 

'  Tbis  theory  supposesj  that  an  ezoee 
sively  rare,  subtle,  and  elastic  medium  or 
effuTf  fills  all  space,  and  perrades  all  ma- 
terial bodies^  occupyiBg  ^e  interrals  be- 
tween their  molecules ;  that  this  ether  is 
capable  of  being  set  in  motion  by  the  ag^ 
tation  of  the  partides  of  pcmderable  mat- 
ter I  that  when  the  regular  Yibiatory  mo- 
tions of  the  proper  kind  reach  the  eye. 
they  estate  the  nerves  of  the  retina,  and 
cause  mvathe  aauaiion  ^KghL* 

According  to  Stuart,  these  men  believed  light  to  be  a  substance^  but 
according  to  Herschell,  they  considered  it  as  a  mere  nnsation.  But 
we  must  continue  our  quotation  from  the  professor,  placing  by  the  side 
of  it  a  parallel  quotation  from  the  professor's  book  of  books,  the  sacred 
history  of  Sharon  Turner. 


STVAKT. 

*  In  Nbwton's  life  time,  Dr.  Hooke  and 
Huygens  uiged  the  theory  of  Descartes. 
Euler  again  revived  it.  Dr.  Young  adopted 
it  vith  very  scientific  illustrations ;  and 
«nce  his  time  Du  Presnel,  A.  L.  Cauchy, 
M.  Pouillet  Sharon  Turner,  and  many 
others,  with  some  sUrht  modifications, 
have  adopted  and  defended  it* 

pp.66,  66. 


Tvaifsa. 

*Dft.  HooKB  and  Huygens,  in  Newton's 
life  time,  urged  the  undulaioty  tiuoty, 
which  Descartes  had  first  su«xested. — 
Newton  answered  them.  But  £uler  and 
others  revived  it  New  observations  in- 
duced Dr.  Young  to  adopt  it  with  very 
scientific  illustrations.  Since  he  wrote, 
Du  Presnel,  A.  L.  Cauchy,  and  M.  Pouillet 
have  enforced  it'  pp.  73,  74. 


This  last  quotation  from  Stuart  forms  a  sentence,  which  appears  in  the 
professor's  article  to  be  original — but  its  striking  similarity  with  that 
from  Turner  looks  much  like  plagiarism. 

The  professor's  object  in  introducing  these  passages,  was,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  sentence  immediately  precraing  the  last  but  one  we  quoted 
from  him,  to  explain  to  those  '  unacquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
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science  in  legtiti  to  light/  how  that  element  might  ha^re  existed  before 
the  creation  c?  the  sun,  and  having  endorsed  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Toungi 
that  is,  the  theory  of  undulations,  be  proceeds  to  talk  of  *  latent  ligh^' 
an  idea  precisely  in  character  and  keeping  with  the  supposition  of 
latent  music  in  a  fiddle. 

Another  mistake,  not  less  &tal  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
author,  is  made  in  quoting  from  Turner.  This  author  in  speaking  of 
geology,  says  '  surprising  discoveries  have  been  made  withm  the  last 
fifty  years ;  and  that  science  which  v>as  in  its  babyhood  in  my  youth, 
(i.  e.  fifty  years  ago.)  is  now  &st  advancing  to  a  vigorous  maturity ;'  (pp. 
28, 29,)  whereas  Stuart  makes  him  say,  that  the  same  science  *  is  yet 
in  its  bdbyhood.^     (p.  79.) 

But  of  all  the  &ult8  and  errors  which  we  have  enumerated,  those 
which  occur  on  p.  89,  cap  the  climax.  Alluding  to  the  universally 
conceded  fact  that  all  mankind  are  varieties  of  the  same  species,  he  ia> 
quires,  whether  '  the  difference  between  the  fossil  races  f of  plants  and 
animals)  and  our  present  ones,  is  greater  or  more  striking,  in  most 
cs^Ses,  than  those  between  the  different  portions  of  the  human  fiimily?' 
and  immediately  adds,  that  *  size  is  the  most  important  particular  of 
discrepance ;  and  this  the  antideluvian  climate  and  air  will  account  for 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely.'  After  this,  it  will  not  excite  our 
surprise,  should  the  professor  adopt  the  oj^nion  o{Monboddo,  that  man. 
was  originally  an  oyster.  Indeed,  if  his  assertion  is  true  '  that  there  is 
no  end  of  the  species  that  any  one  plant  will  make,  by  the  aid  of  climate, 
soil,  air,  cultivation,  etc.,'  we  see  no  reason  why  the  elephant  may  not 
have  been  at  first  a  mouse,  and  man  of  vegetable  origin.  It  is  true  that 
history  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  transformations,  and  ail  experi- 
ence would  lead  us  to  believe  with  the  professor's  favorite  author, '  that 
every  plant  is  the  product  of  a  specific  organization,  and  only  of  that,  and 
never  changes  into  any  other,'  p.  185 ;  but  then  there  is  no  estimating  the 
effects  of  the  professor's  *  antediluvian  climate,'  '  where  tall  oaks,  from 
clover  seeds  might  grow,'  and  where  the  oyster  might  have  changed  to 
a  frog,  from  frog  to  monkey,  and  from  monkey  up  to  man. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  We  specially  assign,  vusk  fourth 
cause  of  error  in  the  professor's  article,  ignorance  of  the  subject  matter 
about  which  he  has  attempted  to  write.  The  proof  of  this  point  may 
be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  preceding  review ;  but  we  have 
still  a  higher  kind  of  evidence,  the  confession  of  the  party  himself.  Prof 
Sedgwick  had  charged  the  Penns,  the  Buggs,  the  Nolans,  and  the 
Formans  —  men  who  have  written  on  the  same  subject,  and  on  the  same 
side  with  Stuart  —  of  dogmatizing  on  matters  they  did  not  understand  — 
of  pretending  to  teach  mankind  on  points  where  they  themselves  are 
uninstructed :  but  Stuart  says,  *  I  have  not  read  their  works,  and  if  I 
had,  I  should  not  feel  myself  qualified  to  judge  of  their  geological  of- 
fences.' (p.  64)  And  again.  'I  am  no  geologist;  and  it  would  be 
folly  and  arrogance  for  me  to  enter  into  competition,  on  the  scientifical 
ground  or  practical  part  of  this  branch  of  philosophy,  with  those  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  it'     (p.  83.) 

This  surely  is  candor ;  but  it  would  seem  that  such  a  confession,  if 
honestly  made,  should  not  have  been  coupled  ia  the  same  paragraph 
with  a  denunciation  of  the  geological  mode  of  reasoning — a  confes- 
sion which  would  have  altogether  deterred  any  man  but  our  author 
^om  writing  at  all    But  be  that  as  it  may,  he  hesitates  not  to  *  doubt 
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the  legitimacy  of  the  reasoning  employed  by  most  geologists,'  (p.  83,) 
nor  to  declare  that  *  nothing  is  plainer  thaathat  aix  is  yet  cimjectmre  ana 
uncertainty  among  the  geologists,  as  to  the  length  of  time  since  the 
earth  was  created,'  (p.  63,)  forgetting  that  periods  of  forty-eight  hours 
would  be  as  destructive  of  his  theory  as  would  those  of  foity-eight  mil* 
lions  of  years.  He  affirms,  too,  that  '  die  alleged  facts  are  altogether 
erroneous,'  (p.  96,) — compares  the  conclusions  of  fi[eologist8  with  the 
inferences  at  one  time  drawn  from  the  zodiac  of  Denaeru,  but  which  are 
now  to  be  ranked  with  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  the  fables  of  ^£sop, 
(pp.  82,  83,) — believes  that  much  which  is  supposed  to  be  'fossil  re* 
mains'  is  mere  'illusion'  —  resemblances,  such  as  might  be  found 
among  the  *  stalactics  of  an  extensive  cove,'  (p.  94.) — and  all  this  from 
one  who  is  'no  geologist,'  and  has  '  no  design  of  attacking  them.* 

But  we  must  bid  the  professor  adieu  for  the  present;  and  while 
we  most  heartily  compliment  him  on  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  re- 
search, on  the  mdustry  and  perseverance  with  which  he  pursues  his 
avocations,  and  wish  him  '  God  speed'  in  his  endeavors  to  introduce  to 
the  acquaintance  of  his  countrymen  the  learning  and  literature  of  other 
nations,  we  trust  that  the  foregoing  lesson  will  be,  as  it  is  intended,  a 
caution  to  him  and  to  others  not  to  write  on  subjects  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  when  they  have  written  on  those  with  which  they  are 
fiimiliar,  not  to  spread  their  thoughts  before  the  public  until  they  have 
received  a  thorough  revision. 


THE    STREAMS. 

The  streams  I — how  pure,  bow  beautifo^ 

How  holy  do  they  seem,       -^ 
When  aombre  twiligbt's  shadow  cool 

Subdues  their  Miden  gleam, 
Where,  in  the  wulow-curtainea  po<^ 

The  wave-tired  waters  dieam ! 

Where  by  the  alder-cirded  covt 

And  round  the  reed  v  isl& 
The  peering  wild-fowl  softly  move 

In  manv  a  shadowy  fil& 
And  swallows  dimple  as  they  rove 

The  silent  lapse  the  while. 

River !  where  once  in  thoughtless  mood 

I  cast  the  whistUng  tine, 
Above  thy  liquid  soUtude 

No  more  my  paddles  shine ; 
My  oar  is  in  tne  world's  fierce  flood, 

More  dangerous  than  thine. 

But  thouflfa  life's  flowers  thdr  leaves  unclose 

Benea^  its  vernal  beams^ 
Yet  memory  from  its  whelming  snows 

A  blossom  oft  redeems, 
And  wafts  the  scent  of  spring's  first  rose 

Athwart  our  winter  dreams : 

And  thus,  although  youth's  locks  of  gold 

Are  turning  silver-gray, 
Visions  of  boyhood's  pastimes  bold 

Around  me  seem  to  play. 
And,  by  the  streams  I  loved  of  old, 

My  soul  makes  holiday. 
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THE  SBHINOLES. 

A  DMULTOBT  SKCTCS  OrtRB  CHAtACfCB  OF  TSB  SBMIHOLB  CKSBK  INDIANS  OF  FLOtlOA. 


■  V    4N    AMERICAN    *OStON.' 


Thb  Semmole  tribe  of  Indians  having  of  late  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, information  tending  to  throw  light  upon  their  domestic  character 
must  be  to  some  degree  interesting.  The  writer  having,  by  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, and  perhaps  from  possessing  a  little  of  the  wild-man-of-the- 
woods  in  his  own  half-barbarous  nature,  obtained  their  confidence  a  few 
years  affo,  is  enabled  to  state  something  of  *  the  domestic  manners  of  the 
SeminoTes,'  from  personal  observation. 

The  name  of  the  Indians  we  are  about  to  notice,  is  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  Sem-i-no-ly,  in  four  syllables,  and  means,  literally,  runaways; 
and  some  have  inferred  from  this  that  they  are  a  horde  of  vaffabonds ; 
but  such  is  not  the  fiict  They  use  this  word  because  they  have  no 
other  to  express  what  corresponds  with  emigrant,  in  our  richer  lan- 
guage. 

Florida  itself  has  been  as  much  too  highly  praised,  as  these  Indians 
have  been  underrated,  on  account  of  its  name.  It  is  generally  thought 
to  have  received  its  appellation  from  a  flowery  appearance  wnich  some 
writers  have  thought  it  presented  to  the  delighted  eyes  of  its  first  disco- 
verers ;  but  in  truth,  its  first  appearance  is  that  of  a  sandy  desert.  It 
received  its  name  from  that  of  the  Catholic  holy-day — Floridum  Pas- 
calls —  on  which  it  was  first  discovered. 

A  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  these  Indians  reside  is  to  some 
extent  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  their  dispositions.  Were  it  an 
extensive,  fertile  territory,  it  would  be  less  excusable  in  them  to  kill  a 
beast  belonging  to  their  white  neighbors ;  but  they  are  confined  to  nar- 
row limits,  in  a  barren  country;  and  necessity  often  drives  them  to 
extremes.  The  deer  have  become  scarce,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
of  a  conquered  people,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  that  they  should  starve 
when  they  can  find  food  in  their  ancient  dominion. 

It  is  the  killing  of  the  cattle  of  the  *  crackers^  —  as  the  southern  back- 
woodsmen are  called  —  that  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  disputes. 
The  Indians  complain  that  not  a  beast  of  all  the  herds  which  wander 
over  the  pine  barrens  can  die,  or  be  killed  by  tigers  or  wolves,  that  the 
Indian  most  not  bear  the  blame  and  injury  of  retaliation ;  and  from 
what  we  know  of  the  ancient  animosity  existmg  between  them  and  the 
whites,  we  are  compelled  to  state,  that  much  unmerited  abuse  is  heaped 
upon  theuL  In  great  straits,  probably,  they  do  kill  cattle;  but  tnis 
should  not  stain  their  character.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  their  cir- 
cumstances —  conquered  and  watched  by  a  foreign  standing  army  — 
(for  there  have  b^en  garrisons  of  United  States'  troops  constantly 
watching  them  ever  since  they  were  subdued)  —  and  let  our  wives  and 
children  be  in  want,  and  then  let  us  say  what  is  honest  and  what  dishon- 
est If  we  could  at  one  blow  destroy  our  conquerers,  we  also  should  be 
the  savages  to  do  it,  and  glory  in  the  act. 

When  they  are  trusted  with  any  article,  tb^  invariably  retitm  it 
honorably.  The  Indian  has  no  newspaper  in  which  to  repef  fidsehoods 
or  injustice.    The  truth  in  relation  to  them,  therefore,  has  not  been 
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heard  The  little  property  some  of  them  have  retained,  has  heea  looked 
upon  with  longing  eyes  hy  unprincipled  men ;  and  it  is  qnite  possible 
for  a  very  few  to  inflict  wounas  too  wide  for  a  great  many  to  heaL 
We  have  been  told  hy  some,  that  they  desired  nothing  more  than  that 
the  Indians  should  rise,  for  then  there  would  be  large  bodies  of  troops 
stationed  there,  who  would  afibrd  an  excellent  market  for  their  produce, 
and  Government  would  pay  for  all  the  dwellings  that  the  Indians  might 
destroy. 

But  let  us  be  understood :  such  is  not  universally  the  feeling  of  the 
whites.  The  inhabitants  of  Florida  are  as  honest  as  any  other  white 
men.  Whether  the  whites  are  generally  as  good  as  the  *  reds,'  is  ano- 
ther question.  If  inquirers  have  not  all  read  the  character  Cblumbns 
gave  of  the  Indians  to  his  sovereigns,  just  after  the  discovery,  it  is  time 
they  had  —  for  his  is  the  most  correct  of  any  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
true,  there  are  variations  in  the  leading  traits  of  the  various  tribes. 
The  Carihs  of  the  West  Indies,  for  instance,  have  been  uniformly 
represented  as  extremely  cruel ;  but  not  so  the  others,  excepting  by  the 
interested  and  misinformed,  or  those  who  could  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  surface  of  their  minds. 

As  above  hinted,  an  accident,  and  perhaps  a  romantic  feeling  such  as 
many  youth  possess,  made  us  more  mmiliar  in  a  short  time  than  many 
could  become  in  all  their  lives.  They  opened  their  whole  souls  to  as, 
and  told  us  many  things  which  they  would  not  have  intrusted  to  any 
one  in  whom  they  had  not  implicit  confidence. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  Indian  has  no  feelings  in  common 
with  the  white  man;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  difference  consists 
chiefly  in  this :  the  Indian  has  greater  passions,  and  is  more  under 
the  influence  of  his  feelings,  while  the  white  man  has  weaker  passions, 
and  they  are  more  mixed.  A  white  man  rarely  loves  or  hates  with  his 
whole  heart  The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  gives  his  heart  full  play. 
Nothing  is  too  good  for  his  friends,  or  too  bad  for  his  enemies.  It  is 
delight&l  to  correspond  with  such  people.  'All  or  nothing,'  is  our 
motto.  Rather  gfive  us  no  appearance  of  a  friend,  than  one  who  be- 
comes like  a  pile  of  scorched  leaves  in  the  forest,  a  mass  of  dust,  when  we 
seek  but  for  a  moment  to  repose  upon  it 

The  mutual  understanding,  by  the  language  of  the  eye,  surprised  us 
not  a  little  With  the  young  Indians  of  our  own  age,  there  seemed  to 
be  as  perfect  an  understanding  and  community  of  feeling  as  if  we  had 
always  been  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  and  they  clasped  us  around  the 
waist,  and  hung  upon  our  neck,  like  younger  brothers  around  one  from 
whom  they  had  long  been  parted. 

Their  voices  are  as  soft  as  g^irls'  in  friendship ;  and  in  conversation, 
it  is  more  musical  than  the  Italian.  We  have  heard  chanting  with 
which  we  might  compare  it  —  but  it  cannot  well  be  described.  Their 
war-whoop,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  frightful^ 
to  one  not  accustomed  to  it  They  give  two  or  three  loud,  shrill  yelps, 
and  then  flutter  their  tongues  as  if  they  were  literally  as  malicious  men 
have  described  certain  angels,  with  tongues  'loose  at  both  ends.' 
We  hear  much  of  the  gravity  of  the  Indian  character ;  but  this  only  ex- 
ists upon  the  sur&ce,  and  when  they  are  with  strangers,  before  whom 
they  wish  to  support  their  dignity  —  for  truly  they  are  the  proudest 
people  under   neaven.     But  when  they  may  indulge  their  risible 
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propensities,  no  trifle  is  too  small  to  convulse  them  with  laughter.  We 
were  one  day  sailing  with  a  couple  of  them  in  a  sail-boat,  built  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  usually  constructed  here  at  the  North,  to 
steer  with  a  rudder  ana  tiller ;  and  every  time  we  turned  in  tacking,  they 
burst  out  into  the  most  ungovernable  mirth,  until  at  length,  finding 
nothing  to  cause  their  sport,  we  asked  them  the  reason,  when  they  said, 
we  '  steered  &»r  hone  by  the  taU,  instead  of  the  head*  Such  ludicrous 
conceits  are  constantly  arising  in  their  minds ;  and  with  some  of  them 
we  soon  became  so  accustom^  to  jest,  that  they  never  met  us  but  with  a 
broad  smile  upon  their  countenances.  To  us  the  predominant  traits  of 
the  Indian  character  appeared  to  be,  a  love  of  sport,  or  extreme  pride. 
Had  they  possessed  more  of  the  comforts  of  lile,  and  one  suiting  our 
£i8tidious  taste  for  a  help-meet,  possibly  we  should  never  have  sought 
the  white  race  again,  with  its  frequent  meannesses  of  competition,  and 
often  utter  heartlessness.  But  their  women  are  not  handsome,  nor  have 
they  any  poetry  or  literature  to  raise  their  thoughts  and  feelings  above 
the  sad  realities  of  life. 

We  can  find  but  little  among  white  men  save  great  fish  striving 
with  might  and  main  to  chase  down  smaller  or  weaker  fiy,  to  de- 
vour them.  Nothing,  scarcely,  is  presanted  in  its  true  light  Great 
things  are  made  to  appear  small,  or  left  entirely  unnoticed,  and  little 
things  are  made  to  appear  great.  Even  the  noble-hearted  Indian 
becomes  like  a  dirty,  caged  animal  of  the  menagerie,  and  loses  all  his 
native  gloss,  by  mixing  with  white  men.  The  very  life-blood  of  the 
heart  becomes  a  matter  of  calculation.  The  rich  make  themselves 
richer  by  any  S3rstem  of  well-covered  fraud  they  can  devise,  and  render 
the  poor  as  much  poorer  as  they  can  ;  and  when  at  length  they  force 
them,  through  misery,  to  declare  there  is  no  God  in  Heaven  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  poor  laborer  on  earth,  and  the  oppressed  arise  in  their  miffht, 
the  oppressor  cries  :  '  Behold  the  fruits  of  infidelity  t'  This  is  white 
man's  justice.  We  repeat  it,  this  is  the  white  man's  justice,  for  which 
we  profess  but  small  afifection  —  and  truth  to  say,  we  love  not  the 
Indian's  very  much,  either.  He  maltreats  his  fiivorite  dog,  a  cardinal 
and  inexcusable  offence ;  and  when  one  of  his  own  color  chances  to 
acquire  a  greater  influence,  by  reason  of  superior  eloquence  or  genius, 
he  is  calmly  sentenced  to  be  shot.  This,  however,  is  better  than  the 
&te  of  many  eminent  geniuses  among  white  men.  They  are  but  too 
often  praisea  only  when  it  cannot  be  avoided ;  while  their  unavoidable 
struggles  not  unirequently  take  from  them  all  the  pleasures  of  existence : 
a  cold  memorial,  when  the  spirit  has  departed,  being  their  untimely  ana 
only  reward. 


SPRING. 

Behold,  blest  chang* !  the  buried  flowers  revive^ 
And  all  the  glad  creation  seems  to  live ; 
Refreshing  gales  their  balmy  fragrance  shed, 
And  wakmg  Nature  rises  from  the  dead : 
The  thiekening  groves  their  waving  ^;reen  resume 
Fresh-opening  blossoms  breathe  a  nch  perftmie: 
While  kmdly  showers  their  vital  power  difiuse, 
And  teeming  earth  imbibes  the  copious  dews. 
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THE    HEIGHTS    OF    ABRAHAM 

Tbx  moon  had  drawn  her  watchfol  eye 

From  Montmorency's  silver  wave^ 
And  in  tbeir  radiant  homes  on  high, 
Imorisoned  by  the  curtained  sky. 

The  stars,  unseen,  their  splendor  gave. 
And  wild  St.  Lawrence'  waters  rolled 

More  proudly  'neath  the  keels  rtiat  hore 
(At  heaa  of  England*s  chosen  bold,) 

One  of  the  kurel-crowned  of  war. 

No  martial  notes  from  trump  or  hpra 
Were  on  the  midnight  breezes  borne, 
When  with  his  fairy  fleet  of  war 
Sought  France'  dread  foe  her  hostile  shore  ; 
No  bngle-blast  rang  through  the  air, 
Wavednot  St  George's  banner  thefe — 
But  swift  and  silent  as  the  gale 
That  sped  them,  that  flotilla  frail 

Went  down  the  darkened  tide ; 
While  on  the  leading  prow,  with  eye 
That  told  of  hof>eft  and  projects  hig^ 

Stood  Wolfe,  in  lonely  pride. 

Onward  they  sped — no  sonnd  was  heanf 

Throughout  that  brave,  devoted  band. 
Save  the  half-oghed,  half-whispered  word 

That  told  their  daring  chieTs  command. 
By  the  dark  wave's  phosphorent  beam. 

Who  saw  them  as  theyonwaid  flew, 
Had  thought  he  stood  by  Stygian  streanw 

And  saw  grim  Charon's  sh^owy  crew? 

Not  guazdless  was  Quebec's  wide  coast. 
Nor  slept  they  at  their  fearful  post. 

On  Abraham's  dizzy  heights : 
Yet  was  that  shore  by  fi)emen  won. 
Nor  pealed  there  forth  one  signal  gun,. 

Nor  blazed  the  beacon  lights. 

Enveloped  in  night's  rayless  pall, 
Frowned  fiBaifiiUy  the  tow'ring  wall 
Of  Nature's  fortress  on  that  train ; 
That  wall,  that  fortress,  frowned  in  vain  r 
Onward  tney  came,  as  comes  the  storm 

That  gathen  o'er  the  meimtain's  head) 
When  dfoud  by  cloud  its  forces  form 

In  one  vast  volume,  dark  and  dread. 


The  sun,  whem  last  his  evening  light 
Looked  down  on  Abraham's  guarded  height^ 

Saw  onlv  an  unpeopled  plam. 
Where  by  his  silent  cannon  stood 
The  sentmel  in  gloomy  mood, 
And  from  the  can's  bnght  summit  viewed 

His  glowing  splendor  wane. 

Tlie  sun  returning  found  not  there 
That  sent'nel  at  his  guarded  post, 

But  saw  beneath  the  colore  fair. 

That  floated  in  the  mountain  air. 
Old  England's  bannered  host, 

In  many  a  frowning  squadron  set, 

Whose  glittering  sted  and  bayonet. 

And  sheathless  swordsL  and  armor  bri^t, 

Flashed  proudly  back  his  beams  of  light. 
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Then  o'er  the  mominff  air  there  bn^e 

The  Intnn  cannon'slengthened  roari 
Then  apiie  to  answenng  turret  spoke, 
And  hashed  Qoebee  in  terror  woke, 

To  gird  her  for  the  coming  war. 

Bkzed  then  her  beacon  lights  on  higb| 

To  warn  Montcalm  his  foe  was  nkfa; 

Dashed  through  her  streets,  with  fightning  speed, 

The  herald  onJiis  foaminf  steed ; 

And  'neath  the  buffle*s  echoing  blast 

From  camp  ana  court  fiom  heMth  and  hall, 
Came  plum6a  warriors  fierce  and  fost. 

Responsive  to  its  rallsring  calL 

Noon  came  not  ere  those  armies  met, 

Where  armies  ne'er  before  had  stood  — 
On  plains  which,  imensan£iiined  yet. 

Should  know  too  soon  the  hue  of  blood } 
Whose  sleeping  echoes  soon  should  swdl 

With  sounds  unechoed  there  before 
And  bear  o'er  many  a  distant  dell 
The  victor's  shoot  the  vanqmshed'skneD^ 
And  all  the  Tariea  tones  that  tell 

The  presence  of  the  demon  War. 

'  Nature  sleeps  quiet  on  the  yerffe 

Of  great  convulsions'  —  and 't  is  said 
A  death-like  silence  is  the  dirse 

That  wails  the  coming  earuiqnake^s  dead* 
Such  was  the  pause  on  Abraham^s  hei^t, 
While  in  their  dread  array  of  might, 

They  wait  the  signal  to  advance} 
Then  rang  the  danon  wild  and  high, 
And  *  Woue  and  England !'  rent  the  sky, 

And  *  Count  Montcalm  for  France  I' 

As  when  by  counter-currents  driven, 

FSeroe  storm-clouds  meet  athwart  the  heaven^ 

And  mingle  into  one ; 
While  frequent  flashes  gild  the  air. 
And  the  loud  thunder  rolls  afor, 

So  was  that  fight  begun. 

Blaze  followed  blaze,  roar  answered  roar^ 
And  fix>m  St  Lawrence'  farthest  shore 

Responsive  echoes  rune ; 
Bounded  the  frighted  wild-deer  by, 
And  from  his  eyry  lone  and  l%h 

The  startled  eagle  sprung. 

Nor  least  amid  the  varied  tones 

Of  charging  shouts  and  dying  groans^ 

The  savage  war-whoop  rose  : 
While  gliding  forms  like  q)rites  were  seen, 
With  painted  face  and  eaithless  mien, 

Mingling  with  England's  foes. 

And  who  is  he^  the  youth  whose  plume 

Waves  foremost  in  the  ranks  or  death  7 
Whose  sword  is  shunned  as  surer  doom 

Tlian  waits  upon  the  Upas*  breath  7 
From  rank  to  rank,  fifom  post  to  post, 

Through  EngUna's  lines  his  steed  is  apnn'df 
And  whoe  the  oattle  rages  most. 

Above  its  din  his  voice  is  heara. 

'Tis  Wolfo — nor  scathless  has  he  passed 

Amid  the  death-winged  balls  that  fly 
Like  hail  before  the  summer  blast : 

Alas  I  not  all  could  pass  him  by« 
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Woondfid  and  worn,  be  still  commands — 
Still  urges  on  his  wav'riug  bands. 
And  sbouts  tbrougb  tbeir  tbinn*d  ranks  tbe  cry, 
'  OuMrge  now/or  Death  or  Victory  f 

nuBT  chained  — but  though  with  fearful  shock, 

*Twa8  firmly  met  as  fi^cely  given ; 
So  meets  the  firowning  ocean  n^ 

llie  riving  thunderkx»It  of  Heaven, 
lliey  charsed  —  but  when  the  wheeling  clouds 

Reveal  that  fearfiil  field  again, 
The  eye  that  seeks  amid  those  crowds 

For  valiant  Wolfe,  must  seek  in  vain. 

Tlie  centre  of  an  anxious  group, 

Supported  by  his  aids  apart. 
Now  flradually  his  tired  powers  droc^, 

Ana  steals  the  life-blood  fi:om  his  heart. 
Still  doth  he  watch  with  dauntless  eye 

The  vrav'ring  fortunes  of  the  field, 
Anxious  in  death  to  hear  the  cry 

Which  tells  him  that  the  foemen  yieU. 

Tliat  crv  was  heard —  again  —  again 
It  thundered  o'er  the  battle-plain : 

'  For  Wolfe  and  England  V  rang  the  cry, 
WhUe  faithful  echo  answered  stilly 
From  rock  to  rock,  firom  hill  to  hill  ^ 

So  wildly  rose  those  shouts  and  high, 
It  seemed  the  very  vault  of  Heaven 
Had  been  by  acclaiming  voices  riven. 

New  life  a  moment  filled  his  frames 
And  haply  o*er  his  spirit  came 
Some  sunny  visions  of  hisfame^ 

Gilding  the  clouds  of  death ; 
His  eye  unearthly  language  spoke^ 
One  smile  on  his  pale  ups  awoke^ 

And  with  his  failing  breath, 
In  whispered  accents,  he  replied 
To  those  victorious  sbouts — onddiedl  P-  H.  IL 


A    DIALOGUE    ON    SYMPATHIES. 

ScBPTicvB.  Why  80  thoughtful,  my  friend  ?  Are  you  fonning 
soiae  new  theory,  or  as  is  too  often  your  wont,  endeayoring  to  explain 
some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  old  schools? 

Thborbticus.  Neither.  I  have  just  laid  down  Southey's  Memoirs 
of  Wesley,  and  was  attempting  to  &thom  his  idea  of  the  cause  of  the 
strange  actions  and  sensations  of  the  Methodists,  when  under  the  'influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit'  You  remember  he  pronounces  it  to  be  a  physical 
disaise,  and  imparted  involuntarily  from  one  individual  to  another. 

ScBPT.  Yes,  I  recollect  well  an  instance  he  gives  of  this  disease  in 
the  case  of  two  persons  *  who  were  seized  with  strong  pain,  and  con- 
strained to  roar  for  the  disquietness  of  their  hearts,'  but  who  shortly  after 
burst  forth  in  a  song  of  praise;  apparently  no  difficult  matter  for  those 
possessed  of  strong  lungs,  and  capaole  of  deception  in  so  serious  a  subject 

Tbbo.  There  is  no  question  but  that  many  affect  these  extravagan- 
cies, for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention ;  but  the  story  of  the  saitiiizing 
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Claaker  should  make  us  hesitate  before  deciding  every  case  to  be  impos- 
ture. He  was  present  at  a  meeting,  *  inveighed  against  what  he  called 
the  dissimulation  of  these  creatures,  caught  the  contagious  emotion 
himself)  and  even  while  he  was  biting  his  lips  and  knittmg  his  brows, 
dropped  down  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning.'  I  was  present  at 
one  of  their  forest-meetings  but  lately,  and  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
fraud  is  not  the  only  explanation. 

^  ScBPT.     You  caught  the  contagion,  I  suppose,  and  are  about  to 
silence  me  by  your  own  experience  7 

Thso.  No,  thoufi^h  had  I  been  affected,  it  would  have  been  hardly 
more  than  natural,  there  was  so  much  to  excite  even  apathy  to  enthu- 
siasm. It  was  a  most  striking  and  fit  scene  for  arousing  the  imagina- 
tion, and  awakening  the  most  solemn  feelings.  I  wonder  not  at  their 
fondness  for  these  assemblies.  Figure  to  yourself  a  dense  forest  of  tall 
noble  pines,  lighted  with  fires  and  torches,  a  series  of  tents  circularly 
arranged,  and  forming  an  area  filled  with  a  mass  of  human  beings 
gathered  to  the  worship  of  their  God.  The  fitful  lifi^ht  flashes  irreffu- 
larly  over  a  multitude  of  anxious  countenances,  already  trembling  with 
the  irritability  of  expected  excitement,  and  shows  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  trees  struggling  into  sight  in  the  distance,  while  beyond  lies  the 
blackness  of  night.  The  voice  of  prayer,  the  solemn  song  of  praise, 
the  consciousness  that  they  are  worshipping  their  Maker  in  his  grandest 
temple,  draw  near  their  hearts  to  a  sympsithy  with  the  earnest  appeals 
from  the  pulpit,  while  every  object  of  the  strange  and  picturesque 
scene  prepares  their  nerves  lot  the  s^eatest  extravagancies. 

ScEPT.  A  fit  time  and  place,  indeed,  for  calling  from  die  weaknesses 
of  our  nature  that  sense  of  religion  which  should  owe  its  origin  to 
higher  and  purer  sources  than  such  artificial  auxiliaries. 

Thbo.  Spare  your  sneer.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect,  not  con- 
tending about  the  principle,  of  these  assemblies.  I  remembered  the 
remark  of  the  biographer  of  Wesley,  that  under  his  preachine^ '  some 
were  seized  with  tremblinfir,  others  sank  down  and  uttered  loud  and 
piercing  cries,  and  others  fell  into  a  species  of  agony,'  and  I  determined 
to  observe  for  myself  whether  hypocrisy  would  not  explain  these 
extraordinary  physical  appearances.  A  beautifiil  girl  sat  near  me,  too 
young,  and  fiiir,  and  holy  for  artifice.  There  was  a  truth  in  her 
expression,  a  light  of  purity  in  her  eye,  betokening  a  spirit  above  all 
show  or  pretence  of  feeling.  As  the  discourse  commenced  in  a  mild 
and  sober  strain,  gradually  became  more  persuasive  and  energetic,  the 
color  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  she  leaned  forward,  gazing  steadfastly  at  the 
speaker.  He  alluded  to  the  horrors  of  eternal  woe,  and  her  look 
became  imploring.  He  appealed  to  the  young,  and  the  tear  stood  in^ 
her  eya  With  fervid  eloquence  he  called  upon  them  to  consecrate' 
their  lives  to  Heaven  ;  the  finely  curved  lip  quivered,  the  muscles  of 
the  &ce  trembled,  the  delicate  hand  was  violently  elenched.  He 
announced  the  doom  of  the  unrepentant ;  her  eyes  Dumed  like  livid 
coals ;  the  countenance  was  distorted  ;  and  as  he  concluded,  '  thus  their 
souls  shall  die  V  she  sprung  up  convulsively,  her  arms  were  tossed 
wildly  in  the  air,  as  if  impelled  by  a  shock  uom  a  galvanic  battery,  a 
scream  shot  from  her  lips,  and  she  sunk,  weak  and  fiiinting,  on  the  earth. 

ScEPT.  Well,  are  you  prepared,  from  this  exhibition,  to  coincide 
with  Coleridge  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  animal  magnet- 
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ism  t  I  should  think  such  a  conclusion  rather  rashly  and  hastily 
drawn.  There  is  nothing  new  in  these  cases  of  physical  excitement 
They  are  only  the  ejQfect  of  a  sympathy  between  the  mind  and  the  body, 
the  ordinary  result  of  an  intensity  of  thought  acting  on  the  frame.  The 
aroused  energy  of  the  orator  produces  an  eloquence  and  power  of 
gesture  as  w»i  as  of  language.  The  hot  fury  of  the  soldier  gives  an 
almost  superhuman  force  to  his  blows.  The  high-wrought  enthusi- 
astic ambition  of  Napoleon  endued  him  with  a  hudihood  and  strength 
imder  the  fiitigues  of  the  African  desert,  when  many  an  Herculean 
form  sunk  £siint  and  powerless.  A  curious  instance  is  afforded  of  this 
sympathy,  in  the  account  which  is  given  of  a  knight  upon  whom, 
though  pardoned,  it  was  determined  to  inflict  the  disgrace  of  proceed* 
ing  to  the  scaffold.  Upon  being  blind-folded,  instead  of  the  axe,  a 
stream  of  coM  water  was  poured  on  his  neck.  Upon  taking  off  the 
bandage,  they  found  he  had  expired — a  victim  to  imagination. 

Thbo.  True,  all  this  is  owing  to  sympathy;  but  whence  does  this 
sympathy  proceed  ?  Cannot  this  influence  be  accounted  for  on  phy- 
sical grounds  1  May  not  some  subtle  matter,  generated  by  mental  action, 
pervade  the  system,  and  in  periods  of  excitement  be  produced  and  dis- 
charged so  abundantly  as  to  cause  extraordinary  phenomena  ? 

ScspT.  Ridiculous!  In  your  rage  for  explanation,  you  are  &lling 
into  an  adoption  of  the  antiquated  theory  of  animal  spirits — a  system 
erected,  like  most  of  the  old  speculations,  as  a  dernier  resort  of  ignorance, 
and  long  since  contemned  in  true  philosophy. 

Thko.  I  dislike  your  hasty  condemnation  of  ancient '  systems,  for 
there  were  many  visions  of  the  morning  of  knowledge  which  time  has 
realized,  and  many  more  long  since  censured  as  folse  whose  verification 
hereafter  will  convince  us  that  dreams,  at  least  dreams  of  philosophy, 
may  be  prophetic. 

ScBPT.  I  imagined  rightly,  then :  you  are  indeed  a  believer  in  that 
absurd  theory  ? 

Theo.  I  do  in  truth  think  there  is  much  consideration  to  be  attached 
to  it,  though  I  would  by  no  means  carry  it  to  so  fenciful  an  extent 
There  appears  to  be  much  probability  in  Dr.  Arnott's  suggestion,  that 
the  brain  is  an  electric  pile,  producing  by  its  repeated  discharges,  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  an  idea  which  is  sanctioned  also  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  who  supposes  it  to  be  analogous  to  the  dry  pile  ot  De  Luc* 
An  apparatus  of  this  kind  made  by  Mr.  Singer,  affords  an  apt  and  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  theory.  By  the  action  of  piles,  two  bells  are  regu- 
larly struck  by  a  ball  suspended  between  them,  and  thus  a  ringing  may  be 
continued  foryears. 

ScEPT.  Were  the  brain  capable  of  producing  these  electrical  efiects, 
the  beating  of  the  heart  might  possibly  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principle ;  but  you  do  not  mean  to  task  my  credulity,  t  hope,  by  assert- 
ing that  there  are  metallic  plates,  acting  as  dry  piles,  in  the  head? 

Theo.  By  no  means ;  but  you  forget  the  experiments  of  Lagrave 
and  Baconis,  who  formed  piles  of  galvanic  power  not  only  from  vege- 
tables, but  also  by  alternate  layers  of  muscle  and  brain^i    Galvani,  by 
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connecting  by  a  condncting  medium  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  the 
crural  nerves  of  a  frog,  produced  convulsions  evidently  galvanic,  and 
Aldini  effected  the  same  result  by  bringing  the  muscles  of  one  animal 
in  contact  with  the  nerves  of  another,  or  by  connecting  the  nervea  and 
muscles  of  the  same  animal  j  thus  proving  incomrovertibl}[  some  natural 
provision  in  the  conformation  of  these  organs  for  electric  action,  and 
that  the  brain  and  the  nerves  in  certain  relative  situations  with  muscle, 
must  act  as  galvanic  instruments.*    Take  these  facts  in  connexion  with 
those  which  prove  the  effect  of  galvanism  on  muscular  motion,  and 
they  are  so  similar  that  it  is  impossible  to  refer  the  latter  to  any  other 
cause.    A  current  of  electricity  passed  along  a  nerve,  contracts  the  mus- 
cles connected  with  it  in  a  violent  manner :  the  water  serpent  was  found 
by  Humboldt  to  have  its  movements  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  gal- 
vanism ;  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  as  shown  by  Fowler  and  Njrsten,  are 
similarly  affected ;  and  it  is  an  usual  amusement  of  the  dissection-room 
to  produce  by  the  same  means  violent  gestures  and  contortions  in  the 
dead.     It  seems  quite  probable,  if  galvanism  produces  muscular  con* 
traction,  and  the  brain  and  nerves  in  conjunction  with  muscle  form  a 
galvanic  current,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  muscular  action  is  gal- 
vanism.   Were  it  so,  the  phenomenon  would  not  be  a  singular  one ;  for  we 
have  an  enlarged,  more  perfect  and  powerful  instrument,  of  the  same 
general  character,  provided  for  smaller  animals  as  a  weapon  of  defence. 
The  Silurus  Electricus  found  in  the  Nile,  the  Raasch  or  Thunder  of  the 
Arabs,  has  the  &culty  of  communicating  an  electric  shock,  and  the 
organ  by  which  it  operates  possesses  a  great  abundance  of  nerves.    The 
Tetrasdon  Electricus,  the  Torpedo  and  the  Gymnotrus  Electricus,  pos- 
sess the  same  power,  obviously  dependent  upon  the  will,  and  th6  appara- 
tus in  which  it  resides  exhibits  likewise  large  and  numerous  nerves,  f 
Thoup^h  there  are  no  organs  of  this  character,  or  any  thing  resemblinp^ 
them  m  structure^  in  the  human  body,  still  this  electric  fiiculty  in  ani- 
mals, unquestionably  under  the  direction  of  volition,  proves  the  possibility 
of  nerves  and  muscle  producing  galvanic  or  electrical  effects,  and  that 
the  strength  of  this  &eulty  is  connected  in  some  way  with  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  nervous  system.     Were  more  attention  devoted  to  this 
interesting  subject,  curious  and  brilliant  discoveries  would  be  made ; 
but  even  with  the  narrow  range  of  fiicts  we  now  possess,  there  is  much 
ground  for  inferring  that  most  of  the  phenomena  of  vitality,  and  especi- 
ally those  of  muscular  motion,  proceed  from  electric  action.     If  future 
observation  should  find  this  to  be  the  truth,  it  will  be  a  beautiful  explica- 
tion, though  a  secondary  one,  of  the  close  sympathy  between  the  body 
and  the  mind,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  convulsions  peculiar  to  the 
Methodists.     There  are  some  circumstances  which  appear  to  corrobo- 
rate this  idea.    Exercise  is  known  to  quicken  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
As  motion  must  require  an  excitation  of  the  brain,  the  galvanic  organ,  in 
order  to  produce   that  flow  of  the  nervous  or  electric  fluid  which 
animates  the  nerves  of  motion,  so  must  the  heart,  when  the  body  is 
exercised,  beat  more  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  increased  action  of  the 

— -—    -  ■ ■ — r  ■!  -     -      I  I  -"^  -  _        _        I  '  •     ^ 

•  Nicholson^s  Journal,  3,  296. 

t  CuviefB  Animal  Kingdom.    Vol.  2 :  pp.  161,  220, 262,  292L 

t  M.  Jeoffrey  Sl  Hiiaire  has  found  an  organic  utructure  very  aimilar  to  that  of  the 
torpedo  tn  other  animals  of  the  genus,  which  nevertheless  do  not  possess  an/  electri- 
cal powers. '—  Lib,  U,  E.  OtU. 
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common  galvanic  organ.  When  the  hrain  also  is  impelled  to  more 
vigOToua  action  hy  intense  mental  emotion,  its  discharges  become  more 
frequent,  the  heart  contracts  more  rapidly,  the  blood  rushes  quickly 
through  the  system,  and  the  body  becomes  extremely  nervous. 

SospT.  But  if  this  be  so,  why  should  passion  vary  in  its  efiects  on 
different  individuals  1  To  some,  you  well  Know,  an  emotion  will  be  an 
invigorating  power,  while  in  another  it  paralyzes  with  utter  helpless- 
ness. Some  suffer  the  severest  mental  agony  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  or  the  motion  of  a  muscle,  while  others,  under  the  inflic* 
tion  of  the  same  feeling,  writhe  under  the  torture.  How  do  you  recon- 
cile this  contradiction  ? 

Thso.  It  is  but  an  apparent  incongruity,  I  think.     It  is  true,  <Hie 
will  be  nerved  with  strength,  while  another  under  the  same  circum- 
stances sinks  powerless ;  but  from  no  other  reason,  I  imagine,  than  thai 
their  minds  are  differently  influenced  in  similar  situations.     Impending 
danger  rouses  one  to  action,  for  his  is  a  soul  which  spurns  submission  to 
any  &te  —  it  palsies  the  coward,  for  fear  conquers  courage.     '  When 
Malebranche  first  took  up  Descartes,  he  was  obliged  frequently  to 
interrupt  his  reading  by  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart'     Many 
might  have  perused  it  without  a  single  emotion,  and  consequently  with- 
out a  (|uickened  pulse.     '  When  the  first  idea  of  the  essay  on  the  arts 
and  sciences  rushed  on  the  mind  of  Rousseau,  it  occasioned  such  a 
feverish  agitation,  that  it  approached  to  a  delirium.'    Another,  in  whom 
the  same  idea  of  a  great  and  glorious  work  might  have  originated,  but 
unaccompanied  with  the  same  burning  enthusiasm,  would  have  seen 
the  vision  burst  upon  him  with  apathy.     The  effects  would  be  different, 
because  the  mental  affectiona  were  unlike.     But  generally,  the  same 
feelings  should  produce  the  same  excitem^it  in  tne  system,  varied  of 
course,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  peculiar  physical  constitution 
of  individuals.     Thus,  diffidence  has  its  downcast  look,  modesty  its 
blush,  love  its  delicate  confusion,  and  anger  its  pallor.     Words  are 
denied  to  deep  feeling,  and  the  knees  of  the  coward  tremble. 

ScBPT.  Were  this  so,  it  would  indeed  be  a  solution  of  the  sympathy 
between  the  mind  and  body ;  yet  I  cannot  perceive  how  the  influence  of 
the  body  on  the  mind  can  be  explained  on  the  same  principles.  There 
is  the  case  of  Nicolai,  the  bookseller,  who  saw  and  conversed  vnth 
crowds  of  persons  who  visited  his  rooms,  invisible  to  others,  and  that 
of  a  person  mentioned  by  Scott,  who  at  a  certain  period  after  dinner 
was  subjec-t  to  the  society  of  an  old  hag ;  both  of  them  occasioned  by 
a  diseased  state  of  the  l>odily  organs,  and  not  merely  the  consequence 
of  a  heated  &ncy.  How  strangely  too,  the  moon  affects  maniacs, 
and  how  unaccountable  also,  the  influence  of  weather,  frequently  caus- 
ing a  despondency  of  spirit  terminating  in  suicide. 

Thko.  Nicolai's  is  an  instance  of  an  action  on  the*  brain  by  the 
body,  and  the  others  of  an  action  on  the  body  and  nerves,  by  external 
objects,  and  through  them  on  the  brain.  Though  the  manner  is  at 
present  unknown,  experiment  will  probably  demonstrate  it  to  be  elec- 
trical. The  late  report  of  the  French  Committee,  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  claims* of  Animal  Magnetism,  affords  many  curious  facts  in 
regard  to  this  mysterious  subject ;  and  fVom  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons who  engaged  in  the  examination,  it  is  certainlj  entitled  to  much 
consideration.    Though  it  has  met  with  severe  criticism*  which  per- 
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haps  some  of  its  details  deserve,  yet  there  are  many  circumstances 
stated,  which  receiving  confirmation  from  other  unquestionahle  sources, 
yield  to  us  materials  for  very  interesting  conclusions.  A  Mr.  Petit,  who 
was  mafifnetized  before  them,  gafe  evidences  of  electric  action  in  those 
parts  of  his  body  to  which  the  fineerof  the  magnetizer  was  approximated. 
This  has  been  ridiculed,  but  both  Coulomb  and  Dr.  Young  have  satis- 
fiictorily  shown  that  even  animal  substances  are  susceptible  of  magne- 
tism. Considering,  indeed,  the  intimate  connexion  between  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism,  such  a  result  is  hardly  surprising.  Dr.  Locke, 
in  this  country,  has  constructed  so  delicate  a  thermo-electrical  battery, 
that  when  it  is  attached  to  a  galvanometer,  and  the  end  of  the  finger 
applied  to  it,  the  maraetic  needle  moves  ninety  degrees,  and  even  the 
warmth  of  the  breath  affects  it*  In  view  of  these  fiicts,  the  account  of 
Caspar  Hauser  may  be  readily  believed.  When  the  poles  of  a  magnet 
were  extended  toward  him,  he  nut  his  hands  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
and  said  he  felt  it  draw  outward,  as  if  a  stream  of  air  were  proceeding 
in  that  direction.  The  South  Pole  affected  him  in  a  contrary  manner, 
«nd  less  powerfully,  and  his  feelings  always  told  him  correctly  which 
pole  was  held  toward  him.  On  moving  his  hand  over'  a  paper  under 
which  were  concealed  small  articles  of  different  metals,  he  could  dis- 
tin^ish  them  by  the  difference  of  the  sensation,  and  the  strength  of 
their  attraction :  he  exi)erienced  magnetic  sensations  when  in  contact 
with  men  or  other  animals,  or  even  when  the  finger  was  pointed  at  him 
from  a  distance.  Knowing  then,  as  we  do,  that  the  light  of  the  son 
and  the  varieties  of  weather  induce  changes  in  the  electrical  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  many  of  the  functions  of  the  body  are  influ- 
enced by,  and  perhaps  dependent  for  their  performance  upon  electricity, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  metnod  in  which  weather  afiects 
our  nerves,  and  through  them  the  brain  and  the  mind.  In  the  same 
way  the  close  nervous  f  sympathy  between  every  part  of  the  body 
aflbrds  a  chain  of  communication  which,  when  one  link  is  imperfect 
or  in  disorder,  spreads  sickness  through  the  system,  and  most  of  all 
afflicts  the  fountain  head  of  life  and  action,  the  brain,  end  by  its  means 
the  manifestations  of  the  mind.  The  more  the  human  frame  is  scruti- 
nized, the  more  will  it  be  found  to  assimilate  to  the  rest  of  nature.  The 
same  laws  of  attraction  and  affinity,  the  same  electric  and  magnetic 
action,  will  be  seen  in  operation,  and  producing  most  of  its  phenomena. 
In  this  light  it  was  observed  by  the  astrologer,  and  viewing  the  subject 
fundamentally,  he  was  correct  m  his  principles,  though  erroneous  in  his 
deductions.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  body  is  subject  to  the  same 
attraction  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Like  them  it  is  a  part  of  a  great 
chain  —  the  universe  —  and  if  we  reason  theoretically,  it  must  be 
influenced  and  must  sympathize  with  every  object  in  existence.  Sun^ 
and  moon,  and  stars,  must  all  affect  it.  The  rock  on  which  the  astrolo- 
ger split,  was  in  attributing  any  apparent  or  even  appreciable  influence 
to  these  objects ;  in  giving  form,  and  size,  and  power,  to  that  which  is 
so  minute  as  to  be  beyond  human  calculation ;  and  which,  for  all  prac- 
ticable purposes,  has  to  us  no  existence. 

*  SUliman,  214  ▼.  26. 
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ScBPT.  Perhaps  this  may  be  as  you  ar|^ae ;  but^there  k  anoiher 
sympathy,  that  between  mind  and  mind,  which  cannot  be  attributable 
to  the  same  cause.  I  have  heard  it  maintained  that  the  mind,  if  its 
power  over  the  nerves  be  electric,  muf  at  will,  by  a  conduction  of  this 
fluid  from  one  body  to  another,  raise  an  emotion  in  a  person  when  in 
contact  or  at  small  distances. 

Thbo.     That  is  quite  visionary.     Sympathy  between  mankind   is 
exclusivdy  mental.     It  is  one  of  the  kind  ordinances  of  Providence, 
that  emotions  tend  to  awaken  their  counterparts,  and  as  virtuous  feelings 
possess  greater  attractions  than  vicious,  as  beauty  has  a  fascination 
denied  to  deformity,  we  should  look  upon  this  arrangement  as  the 
noblest  branch  of  the  social  system.    But  this  sympathy  most  usually 
demands  similar  instruments  to  extract  harmony.     The  coward  and 
the  brave  have  no  affinity.     You  might  as  well  assimilate  the  war-cry 
to  the  whinings  of  the  wretch  craving  for  mercy.    To  effect  unison, 
the  harps  must  be  tuned  alike ;  then  it  is  they  respond  in  perfect  melody. 
How  rarely  do  we  find  this  exact  similitude  !     There  is,  most  alwavs, 
some  broken  chord,  some  dissonant  sound   to  interrupt  the  meloay. 
But  let  them  be  accorded,  then  touched  by  the  same  hand,  they  will  be 
awaked  to  music.    This  is  the  sympathy  of  individuals.     Tmie  may 
wither  the  affections,  misfortune  scathe  or  vice  steel  the  heart ;  yet  this 
emotion  will  survive  and  even  rise  more  beautiful  from  the  ruins  of 
kindness  and  of  virtue.     It  is  a  wand  which  opens  the  rock  for  the 
flowing  waters  of  feeling,  softens  the  obdurate,  and  impels  the  hardened 
criminal  to  share  his  slender  pittance  with  his  more    innocent  and 
unfortunate  fellow-prisoner.*     In  crowds  where  we  cannot  discover 
such  similarity,  there  is  oflen  some  one  feeling  jpossessed  in  common. 
These  are  the  weapons  of  the  orator;  with  them  he  sways  the  populace 
of  Athens  by  appeds  to  their  vanity,  or  the  Romans  by  apostropnes  to 
their  glory.    These  are  fearful  sympathies,  for  as  they  sdrike  to  every 
heart,  and  inspire  every  spirit,  they  act  in  a  mass;  and  though  when 
good,  course  on  to  great  and  b^Eieficent  results,  when  bad,  burst  into  a 
blase,  to  be  quenched  only  by  exhaustion  of  materials,  or  by  rivers  of 
blood.     Do  you  stand  in  the  French  convention,  the  voice  of  Marat 
and  Robespierre  urging  on  the  hounds  of  death  may  be  heard  re- 
echoed witn  shouts  of  acclamation.     Are  you  at  Clermont,  before  a 
superstitious  audience,  excite  them  by  hopes  of  chivalric   fame  and 
eternal  happiness,  md  Deus  Vult  runs  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  seals 
their  enterprise.     There  is  a  power  in  the  union  of  a  vast  assembly 
almost  irresistible,  and  cries  of  applause  have  ofien  changed  disappro- 
bation into  approval,  and  the  judgment  of  condemnation  into  mercy. 

ScsPT.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  sympathy  between  individuals  is 
produced  by  physical  causes,  I  presume  you  attach  as  little  feith  to  the 
existence  of  a  power  by  which  we  can  annihilate  distance,  and  introduce 
ourselves  into  the  presence  of  the  absent  You  remember  the  story  of 
the  English  lady  whose  lover  was  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Penin- 
sula. She  would  tell  her  friends  of  conversations  and  interviews  which 
could  have  existed  but  in  her  fancy.    One  day,  while  immersed  in 

•  At  Bristol,  in  the  prison,  the  debtors  are  oompened  to  support  themselves,  whiis 


tfas  criminsk  reoeire  out  a  small  allowance.    Hie  latter  freqbentlT  ahaie  their  meal, 
haidlf  sui&dsnt  for  one^  with  those  debtors  who  have  besn  dessrten  by  the 
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thoughtt  she  suddenly  shrieked  and  fell  senseless,  exclaiming, '  He  i» 
dead  1'  Her  own  death  soon  ensued,  but  not  before  the  news  of  ^  late 
battle  confirmed  the  decease  of  her  lover,  at  the  very  titie  she  had  suced. 
Thbo.  Perhaps  sympathy,  or  rather  its  effect — a  desire  to  be  with 
those  we  love — may  be  an  intensifier  of  the  senses.  Enthusiasts  have 
asserted  this.  They  reason  thus :  Mind  affects  mind  only  throufi^h  the 
senses :  distance  is  no  barrier  to  sympathy,  if  sense  can  overleap  it. 
Thus  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  penetrate,  or  the  voice  be  heard,  we  can  be 
influenced  by  objects.  The  sigh  of  the  lover  breathing  in  the  ear  of  his 
mistress,  may  cause  no  more  emotion  than  his  voice  heard  from  afiir ; 
his  form  near  by  raise  no  stronger  feeling  than  when  seen  from  the 
watch-tower.  Sense,  then,  is  the  only  measure  of  sympathy.  The  moon, 
thouffh  thousands  of  miles  distant,  and  stars  fiir  away  in  space,  thus  a£^t 
us.  If,  too,  habit  or  excitement  sharpen  sense  —  if  the  ear  of  the  anxious 
wife  catches  her  husband's  footsteps,  when  unheard  by  others  —  if  the 
Indian  hears  the  tread  of  a  being  when  all  is  silence  to  the  white 
man — if  the  most  delicate  sounds  and  motions  reach  the  sense  of  the 
blind,  why  cannot  an  intensity  of  mental  action  so  magnify  the  power  of 
sense  as  to  bring  the  most  distant  objects  in  our  presence  f  As  the  lens 
displays  sattelites  without  the  range  of  ordinary  vision,  so  may  the 
vivid  power  of  a  heated  imagination  act  as  the  lens  of  sight,  and  hearing, 
and  feeling,  beat  down  the  barriers  of  space,  and  extend  the  powers  of 
sense  to  the  extremity  of  the  universe.  'T  is  thus  the  visionary  has 
dreamed.  In  the  account  of  Caspar  Hauser,  there  is  an  instance  of  a 
partial  extension  of  hearing  and  seeing  by  certain  habits  of  body. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Petit,  who  was  magnetized  before  the  French 
Committee,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been  able  to  distinguish  objects, 
and  even  play  accurately  at  cards,  with  his  eyes  shut,  or  heavily 
bandaged.*  But  allow  all  these  to  be  facts,  we  must  conclude  that 
though  sense  may  be  enlarged  to  some  extent,  yet  its  power  cannot  be 
increased  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  ideal  may  often  so  preponderate 
over  the  resl,  as  to  assure  us  of  the  possibility  of  this  sympathy;  but 
reason,  my  friend,  dissolves  at  a  touch  this  &iry  castle.  The  whole  of 
this  subject  is  of  engrossing  interest,  but  has  been  so  much  the  victim  of 
Mrild  speculation  as  to  induce  a  dread  of  approaching  it,  lest  the  mania 
of  theorizing  should  carry  us  beyond  the  region  of  reason.  The  late 
discoveries  in  electricity  and  magnetism  are,  however,  slowly  conquer- 
ing this  disposition ;  and  from  the  new  light  they  have  imparted,  the 
curious  analogies  they  have  unfolded  between  the  human  frame  and  the 
rest  of  the  material  world,  will  eventually  turn  the  stream  of  inquiry  into 
this  channel,  and  must  result  in  a  complete  explication  of  most  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  existence.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  probe  of  ob- 
servation should  not  be  applied  here  fearlessly,  nor  why  we  should  not 
reach  by  its  means  such  an  acquaintance  with  our  own  mechanism  as 
will  lay  open  to  view  each  part  of  the  machinery,  be  it  ever  so  delicate, 
excepting  the  connecting  link  between  the  body  and  mind,  which  must 
ever  lie  beyond  cognizance.  Experiment  and  a  patient  attention  to  bets 
will  in  time  insure  the  reward,  and  at  the  same  moment  we  exult  in 
our  triumph,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  utility  of  the  discovery.  The  ad- 
vantages to  result  from  it  shall  be  unbounded,  and  the  most  grateful 
incense  to  Him  who  gave  us  the  capacity  to  discover,  will  be  in  the  suc- 
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cestfiil  endeavor  to  promote  our  physical  and  moral  bappiness  by  tlie 
use  of  the  gift.  As  in  ancient  pmlosophy  y»««6<  ss««mr  was  the  key 
to  perfection,  so  in  modern  physics  the  onghtest  gem  of  the  diadem 
of  Knowledge  will  be  in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.*  a. 


THE    DYING    POET.t 

Thb  foil  cup  of  my  days  bieakfl  in  my  gnip -- 
Life  hunies  finom  my  breast  at  er'ry  gasp : 

Nor  tears  nor  prayers  can  stay  it  more :  Death's  wing 
Strikes  on  the  deep  bell  of  yon  holy  tower, 
In  broken  sounds,  my  last — my  fatal  hour ! 

Am  I  to  weep  1  —  or  shall  I  amgl 

m  sing !  —  for  yet  my  hand  is  on  the  lyre ; 
m  sing !  —  for  me,  swan*Iike.  will  Death  inspire 

With  Toioo  of  music,  now  that  on  my  'view 
Burst  other  worlds  —  a  blest  presage 't  will  prove ! 
If  my  soul 's  nought  but  harmony  and  Iots, 

A  song  divine  te  its  adieu ! 

The  breaking  harp  yields  a  sublimer  sound  ~ 
The  dying  lamp  reyives,  and  sheds  around 

A  momentary  ray,  more  pure  and  deep ; 
The  swan,  at  her  last  hour,  looks  towani  the  sky ; 
Man  —  man  alone — strains  back  his  languid  eye 

To  count  his  days,  and  o'er  them  weep. 

And  what  are  days,  that  1  should  now  deplore  ? 
A  sun,  a  sun  — an  nour,  another  hour : 

The  coming,  like  the  one  that  has  ta'en  fli^t — 
Tliis  sweeps  away  what  on  the  other  came ; 
Labor — repose  and  sorrow — oft  a  dream  — 

Such  is  the  day^  then  comes  the  ni^iJL 

Oh !  bid  whose  hands  around  the  wreck  of  yean 
Toy-like^  all  eaoer  cling  —  bid  him  shed  tears^ 

Whose  hope 's  oonsumM  by  the  fint  gaze  of  Death ; 
But  I  —  who  've  not  been  rooted  in  this  clay  — 
All  unresisting,  I  am  swept  awa?, 

Like  the  light  leaf  by  Evening's  breath. 

The  poet 's  like  the  wild  birds  of  the  main, 
Who  build  not  in  the  rock^  nor  on  the  plain, 

Nor  'nud  the  leaves  their  dwellings  ever  poise ; 
But  still  from  wave  to  wave  unheeding  hurl'd, 
Afar  from  shore,  with  sweet  songs  pass  ~  the  wotld 

Of  them  nought  knowing  save  their  voice. 

My  novice  hand  no  artful  |[uide  e*er  led, 
As  o'er  the  chords  in  playfulness  it  strayed ; 

Man  teacheUi  not  what  the  kind  Heavens  instil : 
The  rivulet  learns  not  its  waves  to  pour, 
The  eagle  o'er  the  blackening  clouds  to  soar, 

Its  sweets  the  wild  bee  to  distil. 


*  We  raad  of  a  Leyden  profesaor  diacouning  *  on  the  maiiageaient  and  cure  of  the  diaordon  «f 
the  nisd  by  appllcauon  of  remediet  to  the  body.*  In  a  few  yean  the  solijjeot  may  not  Mem  quite 
■o  QenMn  at  it  now  m>pean. 

t  Of  ••vend  popular  frannenU  tnm  Lamaktimb,  which  have  appeared  under  aa  Euf Uih  farb  in 
■ome  of  tte  hifber  periodicals  of  the  United  Btatea,  fbw  are  so  eminently  poetieal  as  *  Lie  P^eU 
JfsT—f*  In  prasenUnf  the  above  translation,  which  has  been  lying  by  the  writer  ibr  three  years  psst, 
he  is  actuated  by  the  desire  of  cooimunicating  to  others  a  little  portion  of  that  inezpresaible  delifht 
which  he  has  experienced  in  pemsinf  the  inspired  melodies  of  one  who  may  justly  be  pronounced 
the  greatest  lyrist  of  the  age. 
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Responare  to  tlie  stroki^  amid  the  ^les. 
Yon  holy  bell  vibrating  joys  and  vrail& 

By  turns  to  tell  of  human  death  or  birth ; 
Like  was  I  to  that  bronze^  made  pure  by  flame — 
When  smote  by  Passion,  from  my  soul  there  came 

A  sound  that  seemed  not  of  this  earth. 

Thus  in  the  night,  the  JBolian  harp  its  plaint, 
With  hush  of  murmurine  vraters  mingung  Aunt, 

Sounds,  by  the  breezers  breath  o'er  earth  that  flies: 
In  wonder  starts  the  traveller  —  lends  his  ear — 
Admires — and  cannot  him  bethink  from  where 

Are  wafted  those  oelestial  sighs. 

Oft  did  my  tears  my  plaintive  harp  imbue ; 
But,  for  us  mortals,  tears  are  heavenly  dew  -^ 

The  heart  ne'er  ripens  'neath  a  cloudless  sky ; 
The  grape  when  cnish'd  its  nectar  juice  pours  forth ; 
And  when  a  rude  foot  tramples  it  to  eartn, 

The  balm  its  fragrance  sends  on  hig)i. 

lly  soul  it  pleased  th*  Eternal  to  inspire 
With  breath  of  flame,  all  in  its  sphere  to  fire ; 

O  fatal  gift  t  —  I  die  by  love  o'erpoweHd  I 
All  I  have  touched,  toxlust  hath  mouldered  Ast; 
Thus  fire  from  Heav'n  upon  the  heather  cast, 

Expires,  when  all  around 's  devoured. 

But  time  I  —  time  is  no  more  I  But  glory  f  —  what  7 
From  this  to  the  next  age  an  echo  brought  -<- 

Vain  toy  for  children  of  a  future  day  1 
Ye  who  of  years  to  come  have  promird  it  empire  — 
List  to  the  sound  that  bursts  now  from  my  lyre, 

Ah !  the  winds  have  swept  it  away  1 

Yea,  I  obtest  the  cods !  —  my  tongue  did  ne^er. 
Since  first  I  bteatn'd,  utter  without  a  sneer 

Tliat  great  word,  offspring  of  man's  phrenxied  brain ; 
I've  preet  it  oft,  still  found  'twas  but  of  wind, 
And  cast  it  from  me,  like  a  juicelees  xind 

My  wearied  lip  would  press  in  vain. 

Man,  in  the  barren  hope  of  doubtful  fame, 

On  the  fleet  stream  that  bears  him  casts  a  name, 

Which  less'neth  daily  as  it  speedeth  on : 
From  age  to  age,  the  bright  wreck  to  and  fro  — 
Sport  of  time's  wanton  wave — is  swept,  and  k>  I 

To  obhvion's  deepest  depths  'tis  gone ! 

Another  name  I  hurl  upon  that  sea. 

Which  laves  no  shore  ~~  and  shall  1  greater  be. 

Whether  it  sink  or  ride  upon  the  surf' I 
As  tow'rd  the  throne  of  light  eternal  springs 
The  proud  swan,  asks  she,  think  you,  if  her  wings 

Fhng  yet  their  shade  o'er  the  earth-turf  7 

'  Why  sanffst  thou  then  1 '    Ask  Philomela  why, 
'Mid  night^s  mysterious  shades,  her  melody 

Blendeth  she  wkh  the  hush  of  rushing  nil 7 
I  sang,  my  friends,  as  man  breathes  —  as  doves  sigh  — 
As  plamtive  moans  the  blast  that  sweepeth  by— 

As  walls  the  cascade  on  the  hilL 

My  life  was  only  love,  and  prayer,  and  song; 
Mortal,  of  all  tnat  lures  the  mortal  thron^u 

Nought  at  the  farewell  hour  with  grief  1  part  — 
Nought,  save  that  sigh,  that  fiie-wing'd  sped  above^ 
TlieTyrrs  deep  rapture^  and  the  silent  love 

Of  a  heart  preat  into  my  heart. 
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At  Beauty's  feet  to  wake  the  trambling  lyra^ 
To  Bee  from  strain  to  strain  the  heav^y  fire 

Flow  with  the  sound,  and  pass  into  her  breast  t 
From  those  dear  eyes  to  make  the  tear-drop  shower, 
As  rain  Aurora's  from  the  brimming  flower, 

When  the  winds'  breath  hath  wak'd  ita  resL 

Behold  the  modest  viigin  sadlv  raise 

Up  to  the  heaTen*s  blue  vault  her  pensive  saie^ 

As  thither  with  the  sound  to  vrmg  her  ffijriit — 
Then  on  thee  drop  that  look  with  rBjmie  mil. 
While  'neath  her  down-cast  hds  flaaheth  her  sool, 

Like  a  qoiy'nng  fire  in  the  night 

Maxk  o'er  her  brow  how  flits  the  shadow'd  thought. 
Her  gentle  lips  refuse  the  utterance  sought; 

Aim  hear —  bursting  the  spell  of  ecstacy  — 
That  word  reechoed  by  the  Heavens  above, 
That  word  —  the  word  of  gods  and  men  —  *  I  love  !* 

Oh !  — 'tis  this  that  were  worth  a  sigh  I 

A  sidi !  —  a  sad  regret !  —  no^  no  I    My  soul, 
On  Death's  wing  Iwme,  fast  speedeth  to  that  goal 

Upon  which  Instinct  fixed  my  ardent  eye ; 
Thither  I  eo  where  bums  Hopes  beacon  lieht, 
Whither  tne  breathings  of  my  lute  take  f^tgtit — 

Whither  hath  sped  my  every  sigh  1 

Like  to  the  bird  which  seeth  in  Night's  dark  womb, 
Faith,  the  soul's  eye,  hath  pieroeti  my  deeper  gloom; 

My  fate 's  reveal  d  by  her  prophetic  power : 
How  oft  my  soul  to  Eaen's  future  shore^ 
On  wing  of  fire  upborne,  hath  dar^d  to  soar — 

Anticipating  the  death-hour ! 

No  name  inscribe  on  my  daik  earthen  bed ; 
With  a  mausoleum's  weight  crush  not  my  shade ; 

I  envy  not  a  mound  of  mouldering  day : 
Give  solely  to  my  couch  sufficient  space 
That  on  it  the  lorn  pilgrim's  kneeling  trace 

May  sink,  ere  he  pursue  his  way  I 

Oft  in  the  mystery  of  still  and  shade, 

On  the  graves  tun  fond  Prayer  her  wings  doth  spread 

And  findeth  Hope  reclining  upon  Pea^ ; 
Beside  a  tomb  man's  earthlv  chain 's  half  riven ; 
The  horizon  's  wider,  and  tne  soul  tow'rd  Heaven, 

With  flight  leas  cumber'd,  tbwereth. 

Break  —  give  to  the  winds  my  lute !  — its  sound 
Was  but  an  echo  my  soul  to  respond : 

A  seraph's  lyre  shaU  vibrate  to  my  song, 
Breathing  erewhile  of  rapture  without  end ; 
Perchance  their  f^orious  courses  worlds  shall  bend. 

Attentive  on  my  descants  hung. 

Erewhile — but  ah  1  hath  touched  my  fond  lyre's  strings 
The  dull  cold  hand  of  Death ;  it  breaks  and  flings 

A  stifled,  mournful  sound  upon  the  breeze : 
And  now,  't  is  mute  t    Seize  yours,  friends  whom  I  love ! 
My  soul  shall  from  this  world  to  that  above 

Ascend  with  your  faint  melodies! 
La  7\NHMSe,  (L,  C.  J  JprU,  183&  IL  8. 
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SOUCHONG,  SLANG-WHANG,  AND  BOHEA: 

OR  TRS  THBU  BDITOBS  OF  CHINA. 


BY     THE     AUTUOft     OF     *irOftMAM     LESLIE.* 


Souchong,  Bohea,  and  Slang-Whang,  three  intelligent  brothers,  of 
Pekin,  having  travelled  about  the  world  for  some  years,  and  seen  all 
that  was  worth  seeing,  from  the  Doric  columns  of  resuscitated  Pompeii, 
and  the  glittering  Boulevards  of  Paris,  to  the  City  Hall  and  Scudoer's 
Museum,  in  the  great  town  of  Manahatta,  returned  to  their  native  capi- 
tal, with  a  resolution  to  reform  their  countrymen.  Souchong  devoted 
himself  to  the  introduction  of  Wellington  boots;  Bohea  undertook  to 
do  away  with  the  queue  ;  and  Slang- Whang  determined  to  make  his 
fellow-subjects,  male  and  female,  discard  tea,  and  take  to  drinking 
conjutzku,  which  is  the  Chinese  for  hrandy.  But  it  was  easier  to  talk 
of  these  innovations  than  to  effect  them.  Souchong,  with  his  Wel- 
lington boots,  was  shunned  by  sober  people,  and  Bohea  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  visionary,  a  believer  in  impossibilities ;  a  person,  as  the  older 
Pekinites  would  say,  with  their  fore-fingers  on  their  foreheads,  '  rather 
unfurnished  in  the  upper  story.'  Slang- Whanff,  to  be  sure,  made  some 
progress  with  his  confutzku,  but  the  a&irs  of  the  tourists  were  at  a  low 
ebb,  when  Slang- Whang  (who  had  been  slily  imbibing  a  quantity  of 
his  new  beverage  with  an  old  musty  Tartar,)  suddenly  declared  his 
intention  of '  starting  a  new  weekly  periodical  I' 

Souchong  and  Bohea  were  both  in  raptures,  and  the  old  Taitar, 
when  they  had  explained  to  him  what  a  grand  thing  a  weekly  periodi- 
cal was,  stroked  his  beard,  and  took  another  pull  at  the  conjuizku^ 
which  he  afterward  observed  was  always  his  way,  when  he  was  pleased* 

'  The  Pekin  Pagoda'  took  wondermlly.  The  Chinese  girfs  vowed 
it  was  the  most  amusing  thing  possible.  The  whole  town  was  in 
commotion,  and  the  very  street  patroles  sometimes  dropped  the  whips 
with  which  they  were  wont  to  castigate  all  unruly  subjects  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  emperor,  to  read  the  *  Pagoda,'  and  to  talk  of 
Souchong,  Bohea,  and  Slang- Whang.  They  were  the  merriest  set  of 
fellows  living,  and  such  impudent  varlets  I  They  attacked  the  queues 
unmercifully,  and  sang  aloud  the  praises  of  WelliD|[ton  boots,  while 
glittering  tales  were  written  to  show  the  pleasant  qualities  of  eonfiUzku, 
which  was  pronounced  the  most  excellent  refreshment  in  the  world, 
and  *  a  cure  for  all  diseases.' 

Bohea,  Souchong,  and  Slang- Whang  had  each  a  bosom  friend. 
Bohea  was  devoted  to  Fo-ko ;  Souchong  was  a  very  brother  to  So-ko, 
and  Slang- Whang  was  never  seen  but  his  beloved  Chin-Chin  was  sure 
to  be  discovered  a  moment  after.  Fo-ko,  So-ko,  and  Chin-Chin  were 
three  excellent  fellows.  They  were,  moreover,  as  rich  as  they  were 
good,  and  had  helped  our  travelers  through  some  of  their  roughest 
periods  of  distress.  Indeed  the  three  editors  were  in  other  respects 
particularly  indebted  to  them.  Fo-ko  had  rescued  Bohea  one  day  from 
the  grasp  of  a  crazy  Tartar  ;  Chin-Chin  had  one  night  drawn  Slan^- 
Whang  out  of  the  imperial  canal,  after  a  somewhat  free  indulgence  m 
his  fiivorite  eanfidzku^  and  Souchong  was,  (if  the  truth  must  out,) 
somewhat  interested  in  So-ko's  three  sisters.    As  the  travelers  grew 
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more  prosperous,  their  love  ibr  their  three  friends  increased.  The 
*  P&goaa'  had  gone  on  with  wonderful  success ;  sq  much  so,  indeed, 
that  a  knot  of  fellows  in  Nankin  had  started  one  precisely  similar  in  all 
respects,  except,  as  the  Pekinites  swore,  it  was  not  half  so  good.  The 
Nankin  people  called  their  periodical '  The  Great  Wall.'  With  sach 
a  formids^Ie  rival  in  the  field,  it  behooved  the  *  Pagoda'  to  come  out 
strong,  and  take  the  lead  in  point  of  merit,  as  they  had  done  in  time. 
'  We  must  not  lie  on  our  oars,'  said  Souchong. 

*  We  must  pull  harder  than  ever,'  added  Bohea. 

*  We  must  play  the  very  old  Harry  with  them,'  exclaimed  Slang- 
Whang,  putting  down  a  pitcher  of  confutxku,  and  smacking  his  lips. 

'  We  must  buy  new  type,'  observed  Souchong. 

*  We  must  procure  better  articles,'  remarked  Bohea. 

'  We  must  have  nothing  in  that  is  not  first  rait.  Try  the  confiUzkn  f 
cried  Slang- Whang. 

'  Whatever  comes  of  it,  we  are  the  leaders  of  Chinese  periodical 
literature,'  resumed  Souchong,  holding  out  his  Wellington  boot 

*  The  '  Great  Wall'  watches  us  like  a  lynx,'  added  Bohea. 

*No  matter,'  rejoined  Slang- Whang,  'the  Pekin  Pagoda  is  no 
chicken.     It  will  last  seventy  thousand  years  if  it  does  one.' 

*  I  will  never  leave  it  till  it  has  at  least  twenty-eight  millions  of  sub- 
scribers,' added  Bohea. 

*  But  we  must  strain  every  nerve,  watch  every  line,  and  make  it  per- 
fection ^-«iore  than  perfection,'  cried  Souchong. 

'Certainly!'  said  Bohea. 

'  Certainly  1'  echoed  Slang- Whang. 


'  Slang- Whano,'  said  Chin-Chin  one  day,  *  I  have  a  fiivor  to  ask 
of  you.' 

'  My  dearest  Chin-Chin,'  replied  Slang-Whang,  *  you  make  me  too 
happy.    There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  I  would  not  do  for  you.' 

'  i  knew,  my  beloved  Slang-Whang,  that  you  were  the  most  amia- 
ble person  in  the  world.' 

'  You  flatter  me,  Chin-Chin.  But  positively  to  yon  I  shall  refuse 
nothing.    What  b  it  you  request  V 

'  I  -—  I  —  you  —  we  — the  &ct  is  — '  stammered  Chin-Chin,  blush- 
ing, and  looking  down,  ^  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you.' 

*  Friend  of  my  heart,  you  alarm  me  1  Pray  end  this  suspense ;  it  is 
really  painful.' 

*  why  —  I  —  you  must  know  that  — ' 

*  Chin-Chin,  what  can  you  mean?' 

'  I  have  turned  —  anihor !    There,  now  the  secret  is  out.' 

*  Author,  —  Chin-Chin  ?  —  what  you  f  Well,  upon  my  word  I  you  are 
the  last  man  I  should  have  suspected  of  such  a  flight.  Well  done  I 
author,  eh  V 

*  Yes.     I  am  fiiirly  embarked.' 

'  Well,  what  is  it  you  have  been  composing?  —  a  book  ?  and  you  wish 
me  to  puff  it  ?  I  can  do  it  for  you  to  a  hair :  I  learned  the  art  in  my  travels.' 

*  No,  Slang-Whang,  I  have  not  got  so  desperate  yet  as  to  venture 
a  book,^ 
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'  What,  not  a  look  %  Oh,  a  pamphlet,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  let  ub  have  it. 

'  Not  eyen  a  pamphlet,  my  dear  Slang-whang.  I  am  glad  to  find 
myself  more  modest,  by  a  great  deal,  than  you  take  me  to  be.  What  I 
have  been  writing  is  neither  a  book,  nor  a  pamphlet,  but  a  short 
series  of  articles — essays  —  moral  discourses,  as  it  were,  just  to  try 
my  wing.' 

'Tiy  your  wing?'  echoed  Slang- Whang,  with  a  cloud  on  his 
&ce,  K)r  he  began  to  have  an  inkling  of  what  all  this  was  lead- 
ing to. 

'  Yes,  my  dear  Slang-Whang,  even  eagles  you  know  must  hop  about 
a  little,  berore  they  learn  to  soar  into  the  blue  realms  of  heaven. 

*  Oh,  yes ;  and  pray,  my  excellent  Chin-Chin,  where  do  you  propose 
to  '  hop  about'  in  your  incipient  exercises  V 

*  Wny  that's  it,  you  see.  That 's  the  favor.  I  wish  you  to  publish 
my  series  of  essays  in  your  paper.' 

*  What!  —  in  the  •  Pagoda?' 

'  Yes.    I  will  lend  you  a  hand  against  the  rascally  *  Great  Wall' 
people.     They  shall  see  that  you  have  hosts  of  contributors.' 
'  On  what  subject  is  your  series  of  essays  V 

*  Polygamy.     I  wish  to  discard  it.' 

'  Wliat !  write  against  polygamy  ?  My  dear  Chin-Chin,  you  must  be 
distracted.' 

'  Oh,  very  well,  Mr.  Slang- Whang.  The  next  time  you  fidl  into  the 
canal,  I  hope  you  will  find  some  one  else  to  risk  his  life  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  you  out.' 

*  But,  my  dear  Chin-Chin  — ' 

'  Oh,  very  well  Sir,  very  well ;  fine  words  cost  little.' 

*  Where  are  your  essays  ?' 

'  Here  they  are ;  I  have  spent  months  at  them,  I  shall  be  well  paid 
for  them,  doubtless,  in  the  *  Great  Wall' 

*  Chin-Chin,  I  toUl  publish  them.' 
•You  will?' 

^  I  will.  I  have  said  it.  I  will  put  them  in  hand  immediately, 
without  altering  a  word — without  even  reading  them.  That  pleasuae 
I  will  reserve  till  they  are  in  print  If  they  had  been  on  any  other 
subject  than  polygamy,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  Poly- 
gamy !  -^  you  might  as  veell  write  against  e€i4ing.  But  no  matter :  you 
are  a  noble  fellow ;  you  saved  my  life,  at  the  risk  of  your  own.  /  hate 
ingratitude.     Your  essays  shall  go  in.' 


The  essays  against  polygamy  were  inserted.  Out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  there  was  only  one  person 
who  did  not  ridicule  them,  and  that  was  their  author.  The  &ct  is 
Chin-Chin  was  an  honest,  sensible,  pains-taking,  prudent,  good-hearted, 
shrewd  and  influential  man,  but — he  eovld  not  write.  The  *  Pagoda' 
was  laughed  at  from  Tartary  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Great  Wall  quizzed  them,  and  declared  that  the  three  editors 
who  asked  the  people  of  Tchonf-kou  to  read  such  stufi)  deserved  to  be 
flung  into  the  Jnoang-ho.  But  if  the  *  Great  Wall'  people  were  in  fine 
glee  at  the  disgrace  of  the  *  Pagoda,'  what  were  the  feelings  of  Bohea  and 
Souchong  ?     They  were  in  a  perfect  fury. 
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'  Fo-Ko/  said  Bohea  one  day,  a  short  time  after  the  esasys  on  poly- 
gamy were  concluded, '  I  want  some  money ;  I  have  a  great  specnlatioii 
m  view ;  I  can  make  my  fortune.' 

'  You  delight  me,'  said  Fo-ko.  '  Tou  know,  dear  Bohea,  I  denre 
nothing  more  sincerely  than  your  welfare.' 

'  Thank  you,  Fo-ko ;  but  at  present,  I  should  not  have  the  heart 
to  merely  borrow  money  of  you,  having  been  so  often  and  ao  long* 
indebted  to  your  generosity,  but  now  I  wish  you  to  be  as  much 
benefitted  as  myself.'  And  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  give  his  opulenC 
ftriend  a  detailed  account  of  the  speculation  in  which  he  intendea  they 
should  be  jointly  concerned. 

*  Bohea,'  said  Fo-ko,  when  the  speculator  had  finished  his  story, 
'  this  thing  is  brilliaDt.  It  cannot  possibly  Mi.  Let  me  congratulate 
you.  You  have  made  your  fortune.  As  for  me,  you  ask  me  to  share 
your  profit  No,  my  friend,  I  am  already  sufficiently  wealthy.  I  will 
not  mmgle  any  motive  of  interest  with  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  generous 
action.  I  will  advance  the  capital.  But  1  will  not  receive  any  return 
except  the  simple  sum  which  I  lend  you.  Should  you,  by  any 
remote  chance,  fail  in  your  enterprize,  give  yourself  no  uneasiness. 
I  will  never  demand  even  the  origmal  loan  I  now  make.  Gro  on,  dear 
Bohea.  Were  m^  wealth  trebled,  it  would  give  me  fiir  less  satisikction 
than  I  enjoy  at  this  moment.     I  love  you  like  a  brother.     Take  this 

Cper.    It  will  entitle  you  to  all  you  desire,  and  more.    Gk>,  dear  Bohea  \ 
rich  and  be  happy.' 

*  Fo-ko  — '  cri^  Bohea,  but  tears  of  joyful  gratitude  filled  his  eyes, 
and  he  could  proceed  no  farther. 

*  Come,  this  is  folly,'  said  Fo-ko,  after  a  brief  pause,  *  and  to  change 
the  subject,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  have  got  the  '  Pftgoda'  into  a 
scrape  with  those  stupid  articles  on  polygamy.  What  on  earth  could 
you  mean  by  admitting  them  into  your  columns  V 

*  It  was  that  Slang- Whang  — '  said  Bohea,  wiping  the  grateful  and 
yet  glittering  moisture  from  his  lids. 

*  Well,  I  tell  you  what,  Bohea,  I  will  be  no  half-ioay  friend.  I  will 
kelp  you  on,  also,  with  the  '  Pagoda.'  I  will  make  the  *  Great  Wall' 
feUows  laugh  the  other  side  of  meir  mouths.  You  may  publish  this 
article  of  mine.  It  is  a  poem  on  the  '  Feet  of  a  Belle.  Nay,  —  no 
thanks.  I  will  not  hear  a  word  in  reply.  There.  This  is  the  poem. 
Good  morning,  Bohea.' 


Souchong  sat  with  his  friend  So-ko  and  his  three  lovely  sisters. 
His  ftice  was  flushed ;  his  eyes  full  of  languid  fire,  and  his  voice 
trembled  with  a  passionate  tenderness  for  each  and  all  of  the  innocent  crea- 
tures who  recorded  him  as  their  future  husband.  Most  of  our  youthful 
male  readers  have,  I  may  venture  to  surmise,  at  some  time  or  other  felt  the 
power  of  love  for  one  chosen  enchantress ;  and  in  sooth  they  may  fancy, 
from  the  throbs  and  agitations,  the  imspeakable  pains  and  agonizing 
bliss  consequent  on  such  occasions,  that  OTie  was  enough  in  all  con- 
science.  What  then  must  have  been  the  sensations  of  Souchong  — 
the  youthful,  ardent,  enthusiastic  and  inexperienced  Souchong,  galvan- 
ized in  that  way  with  a  three-fold  power !  Three  rose-bud  mouths 
murmuring  to  him  at  once  1  Six  exquisite  eyes  melting  away  his  soul 
with  a  perfect /bctt5  of  loveliness  I  Poor  Souchong  I  He  abandoned 
himself  altogetner  to  the  enchantment  of  the  three  objects  of  his  afiec- 
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tions,  breathed  three  sighs,  cast  three  tender  looks,  took  three  hands, 
made  three  avowals,  six  blushing  cheeks  turned  bashfully  and  yet 
delightedly  away,  and  six  lovely  Tips  pronounced  the  delicious  assent, 
and  requested  hun  to  'go  and  ask  So-ko  V 

At  this  moment  So-ko  entered,  and  the  trio  of  youthful  graces 
disappeared,  in  order  to  give  their  lover  time  to  propose. 

'  So-ko,'  cried  Souchong,  •  I  am  in  love.' 

•  Good !'  said  So-ko. 

•  I  wish  to  marry.* 

•  Good,  again  V  added  So-ko. 

•  This  roof  contains  all  I  hold  dear  on  earth.' 

•  Excellent !'  cried  So-ko.  *  I  thought  as  much.  You  have  been  very 
frequently  of  late  with  my  sisters.     You  like  them * 

•I  adore  them)' 

'  And  wish  to  marry  V 

•  Exactly.' 

•  When?' 

•  To-morrow.' 

•  Which  one  V 

•  I  will  marry  them  all.' 

'  So  you  shall.  They  are  all  in  love  with  you,  and  I  have  been  glad 
to  promote  it,  as  far  as  lay  within  my  power.  I  like  you.  Souchong, 
ana  could  no  where  choose  a  brother  more  grateful  to  my  feelings. 
Consider  it  settled.  I  am  a  man  of  business.  I  hate  words.  You 
shall  marry  the  whole  family  to-morrow  at  eleven.  Enough  of  one 
subject.     How  is  your  health  ?'  n 

•  Excellent.' 

•  Have  you  not  been  ill  lately?' 
•No.  Why  do  you  ask?' 

•  From  seemg  your  •  Pagoda'  so  neglected.  You  nearly  ruined  your- 
selves by  those  stupid  essays  against  polygamy,  and  the  '  Feet  of  a  Belle' 
will  go  well  nigh  to  complete  the  business  altogether.  There  is  one 
thing,  by  the  way,  which  I  might  as  well  say  to  you  about  the  girls. 
Hoa  and  Casgha  are  plain  housewives ;  but  my  pretty  Kia,  there,  haa 
a  turn  for  literature.  She  'II  be  a  great  assistance  to  you  in  the '  Pago- 
da.' She's  a  perfect  devil  with  a  pen.  Here!  Here's  a  communication 
from  her.  You  have  never  had  any  thing  so  good  in  the  •  Pagoda.' 
The  •  Great  Wall'  gang  would  give  their  eyes  for  it ;  she  will  be  delight- 
ed to  see  it  in  print.  Nay,  nay,  no  thanks.  It's  an  '  Address  to  the 
Ganges,'  the  best  thing  she  ever  did.  Farewell,  my  dear  brother 
Souchong ! —  To-morrow  at  eleven.' 


*  What  I  the  Icut  Nankin  subscriber  stopped?'  cried  Bohea,  in 
dismay. 

'  The  very  last,'  said  Slang- Whang.  ^He  said  he  could  not  stand 
the  *  Address  to  the  Gkmges.'  He  is  a  mandarin  of  respectability,  and  a 
great  loss.  He  had  written  to  stop,  before  —  once  on  reading  the  *  Es- 
says on  Polygamy,'  and  agun  after  glancing  at  the  'Feet  of  a  Belle.' 
l%is  time  he  came  himself.^ 

'  It  is  too  true,  my  brothers,'  said  Souchong.     '  We  have  yielded  to 
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personal  friendship  Ulrica    We  have  in  consequence  published  three 
silly  communications,  and  been  three  times  the  jest  of  all  Tchong-Koit,* 


It  happened  some  time  after,  that  the  three  editors  were  brought  into 
the  ]^resaice  of  the  emperor,  on  the  charge  of  a  treasonable  crime. 
Their  accuser  was  a  vile  eunuch,  whose  cowardly  heart  had  conceived 
a  hatred  against  them,  from  the  feet  that  one  of  tne  characters  of  a  fic- 
titious story  in  the  *  Pagoda,'  was,  by  mere  chance,  such  a  counterpart 
of  his  own,  that  he  concluded  it  had  been  copied  literally  from  himselt 
He  was  not  aware  how  often  such  transcripts  are  accidental,  and  that 
the  careful  student  of  human  nature,  in  drawing  one  scoundrel,  de- 
lineates a  thousand.  Of  such  wretches  there  are  numerous  species* 
resembling  vipers,  and  though  each  may  &ncy  the  spots  on  his  back 
sufficiently  marked  to  distinguish  him  from  other  individuab,  yet  whole 
broods  are  so  painted  and  aeeply  stained,  that  a  picture  of  one  is  a  &c- 
simile  of  all.  The  inexperienced  youths  knew  not,  when  they  estab- 
lished their  periodical,  that  these  sad  mistakes  and  deadly  revenges  are 
among  the  inevitable  calamities  of  literary  men,  especially  of  such  as 
are  connected  with  the  public  press.  The  emperor  himself  examined 
the  culprits,  and  was  about  to  consign  them  to  the  doom  of  convicted 
felons,  upon  the  determined  testimony  of  their  accuser,  when  a  young 
Tartar,  of  graceful  mein  and  beautiful  countenance,  stepped  forward 
firom  among  the  courtiers,  and  addressed  the  monarch. 

'  Emperor  of  the  world,  stay  your  hand  I  Do  not  consign  the  inno- 
cent to' punishment  This  eunuch  is  a  wretch,  peijured,  cowardly,  and 
base.  The  crime  of  which  ho  accuses  the  three  prisoners,  he  Knows 
they  did  not  commit  He  himself  is  the  author  of  it,  as  I  can  prove 
by  an  intercepted  document  now  in  my  possession.' 

We  are  not  a  chronicler  of  Chinese  history,  and  therefore  omit  the 
details  of  the  afiair.  The  barbarous  eunuch  was  condemned  to  death, 
the  rescued  brothers  again  enjoyed  freedom,  and  the  *  Pagoda'  flourished 
more  prosperously  than  ever. 

One  day  the  young  Tartar,  to  whose  interference  they  owed  their  life, 
came  into  their  office.     He  had  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

•  Only  two  verses  !*  he  said.  •  I  know  very  well  they  are  no  great 
things,  but  they  are  the  first  production  of  a  young  lady  who  will  one 
day  be  an  honor  to  China.  Should  you  reject  them,  it  will  break  her 
heart  Publish  them,  not  for  what  they  are,  but  for  what  their  author 
will  one  day  be,* 

Souchong,  Bohea,  and  Slang-Whang  looked  at  each  other,  and 
reached  out  their  hands  for  the  stanzas. 

•  Will  you  publish  them  ?'  asked  their  deliverer. 

•  Certainly !'  replied  Souchong. 

•  Unquestionably !'  added  Slang- Whang. 
'  Indubitably  1'  echoed  Bohea. 


All  the  readers  of  China  derided  the  unhappy  editors,  on  account 
of  two  of  the  stupidest  verses  ever  published.  Infinitely  better  poems 
had  been  rejected.     They  had  publicly  expressed  their  resolve  to  adroit 
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no  more  trash,  either  for  love  or  fear,  and  not  even  to  read  the  commu- 
nications of  personal  friends.  Bohea  sighed,  Souchong  swore,  and 
Slang-Whang  sat  down  and  wrote  an  editorial  paragraph  on  the 
subject 

*  Periodicals,'  thus  his  production  read,  '  like  all  mortal  things,  must 
be  compounded  of  good  and  bad.  Perfection  does  not  exist  beneath 
the  moon.  The  communications  in  our  pages  may  be  sometimes  inaccu- 
rate, and  sometimes  dull.  We  can  but  intersperse  them,  as  frequently  as 
possible,  with  the  freshness  of  truth,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom.  Thus  the  globe  itself  is  in  some  parts  barren  wastes, 
in  others  burning  deserts;  nor  can  human  means  ever  render  its 
whole  surface  a  continued  garden  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Will  our 
friends  have  the  goodness  to  believe  that  those  articles  which  instruct, 
delight,  or  melt  them,  are  the  peculiar  results  of  our  eflbrts  and  our 
choice,  but  that  the  pages  abandoned  to  error,  or  yielded  to  dulness, 
are  just  so  much  of  our  interest  and  our  reputation  knoMongly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  private  demands  of  grateful  friendship.' 


THE    LEAVES. 


*  MfBterioua  whUperiags, 


And  Miuidt  like  balf-haard  Toicea,  dweU  unoof  then.* 


I. 


I  LOTS  the  leaves !  —  who  doth  not  love  those  children  of  the  Spnn^ 
When  first  appears,  on  the  'wakening  grove,  their  soft  ^[reen  covering : 
When  on  the  oare  old  bough  thev  comej  and  show  their  folded  buds, 
And  send  a  freshening^  wud  perrame  through  the  forest  solitudes. 

ti. 

I  love  to  sit,  at  sultry  noon,  within  their  dim  green  shade ; 

And  I  love  them  when  the  <fakt  moon  lights  up  the  woodland  glade ; 

And  I  love  to  list  to  the  lulling  tune  by  me  summer  breezes  plaved, 

In  the  deep  stiUy  nights  of  June^  bom  the  iraid  and  the  thick  leaves  made. 

1X1. 

They  are  beautiful  when  passed  away  in  their  fresh  brilliancy, 
And  the  first  traces  of  decay  proclaim  their  end  is  nigh : 
When  all  the  blossoms  are  no  more,  they  catch  their  tints  again. 
And  mock  the  rose  that  bloomed  before,  with  many  a  crimson  stain. 

IV. 

Oh,  when  the  setting  sun  casts  down  its  light  on  such  a  scenes 
And  tints  the  woods  of  fading  brown,  and  mmgied  ivy's  green, 
It  is  so  fair,  that  we  forget  its  beauty  out  deceives, 
And  think,  almost  without  regret,  of  Summer's  withering  leaves  I 

V. 

They  are  dearer  still,  when  one  by  one  we  mark  them  £ule  and  fall — 
There  is  a  lesson  of  deep  tone  in  them  that  speaks  to  aU ; 
They  are  like  the  hopes  to  our  spirits  shown  through  all,  from  first  to  last, 
That  in  all  changes  still  ding  on,  till  Ufe  itself  be  past : 

VI. 

I  love  the  leaves !  —  who  would  not  love  snch  silent  monitors  7 
They  wake  a  thought  that  Ui  above  all  earthly  feeling  stirs ; 
They  spring  alike  on  fertile  bowers,  and  on  the  barren  tree ; 
Let  otl^  grasp  the  firuits  and  flowers — the  leaves^  the  leaves  for  me  t 
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THE    LANDING    OP    COLUMBUS. 

Thbouoh  the  wild  waters  of  a  troubled  sea, 
Where  the  last  hues  of  dying  day  were  resting, 

A  storm-worn  barque  was  plunging  heavily, 
With  seething  foam  the  cloven  billows  cresting. 

Lonf  o*er  the  blue,  outstretched  immensity 
The  gaze  of  all  within  her  had  been  questing; 

But  stifl  the  sky  one  changeless  circle  spanned, 

Nor  yet,  though  oft  announced,  appeared  the  promised  land. 

Hope,  that  had  cheered  them  oft,  illusion-bom, 
with  steadier  beam  once  more  the  future  brightened, 

And  each  rough  face  by  toil  and  watching  worn. 
Sunned  by  her  smile,  with  exultation  hehtened : 

Doubt  was  no  more,  from  earliest  flush  of  dawn 
Each  hour  new  signs  of  land  their  trust  had  heightened; 

Boughs  from  the  wcxkIs,  with  berries  gemmed^  swept  by. 

And  birds  with  radiant  plumes  wheel^  warbhng  through  the  sky. 

A  genial  air,  that  seemed  the  breath  of  Heaven 

Kespixed  from  Earth's  green  buds  and  leaf-screened  fountains. 
Floated  around,  and  with  its  blessed  leaven 

Lightened  the  ocean  breeze ;  'till  groves  and  mountains 
Were  traced  by  fancy  in  the  clouds  of  even. 

That  night  —  unadded  to  the  weary  countings 
Of  despair  —  seemed,  like  the  Savior's  tomb. 
To  hold  salvation's  daMm  within  its  depth  of  gloom. 

Salve  Rcgina  I  —  Hark !  it  peals  along 
Rolled  Uirouffh  the  furrows  of  the  startled  ocean, 

On  winds  awaked  by  the  first  human  song 
That  e'er  lent  music  to  thdr  ceaseless  motion. 

Now  bursts  the  hymn  in  volume  rich  and  strong. 
Now  falls  in  liquid  gushes  of  devotion ; 

While  every  eye  with  gathering  tears  is  dimmed  — 

Bright  pearls  from  Nature's  cup,  with  happiness  o'erbrimmed. 

The  vesper  jsaean  ceased.    With  princely  mien. 

From  'midst  the  group  that  late  its  chorus  cnanted, 
A  chieftain  rose :  his  lofty  brow  serene, 

His  soul-lit  glance  that  danger  never  daunted, 
The  voice  whose  mandate  none  might  contravene. 

The  f  esturc  gracing  what  the  warm  heart  granted. 
The  calm,  proud  smile  that  on  the  full  lip  rei^med. 
Bespoke  a  giant  mind,  in  all  things  self-sustained. 

Still  as  he  spake  the  poetrv  of  soul, 

Which  was  his  essence,  Kindled  up  his  features, 
He  almost  tavxhtd  the  undiscovered  goal 

Which  sages^  monarchs,  bigots,  and  their  creatures 
Alike  had  scoffed  —  A«,  in  many  a  scroll 

Traduced,  the  theme  of  ribald  metres 
Sung  in  the  very  streets  foredoomed  to  ring 
With  one  spontaneous  shout,  that  hailed  him  more  than  king  1 

Full  of  high  thoughts,  he  spake  as  one  inspired. 

Of  realms  with  treasure^  fruits,  and  verdure  glowing. 
Of  gilded  fanes  by  streammg  sunbeams  fired 

Into  a  blaze  of  glory,  rivers  flowing 
O'er  bods  of  gems,  where  man,  by  tod  untired, 

Might  reap  what  Nature's  hand  was  ever  sowing. 
While,  lending  fra^ance  to  a  land  so  gifted. 
Soft  winds  from  mdeless  bloom  eternal  perfume  lifted. 
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nrhen,  havinff  profTered  title  and  reward 

To  nim  who  first  that  Paradise  discovered, 
He  sought  the  prow,  with  sleepless  eve  to  jniard 

His  snip  against  toe  beach  on  which  she  novered. 
What  gleam,  what  flash,  the  closing  darkness  starred  7 

Like  flickering  torch  by  careless  hand  uncovered ! 
Again !    It  i0a«  a  torch  —  *t  was  on  the  shore — 
It  signalM  forth  a  World!  and  man  the  beacon  bore ! 

Hark  1  a  loud  peaL  that  seems  the  ear  to  stun, 
Jars  on  the  air  like  the  immediate  thunder : 

*  Lend  ho !  —  it  is  our  consorts  signal  gun !' 

Shout  the  glad  crew,  and  all  are  anxious  wonder 
To  know  what  strand  their  toils  at  last  have  won : 

A  fhousand  dreams  of  luxury  and  plunder 
Flash  tlui>ugh  each  mind,  as  o  er  mast,  yard,  and  shroud. 
To  furl  or  reef  the  sails,  the  shouting  seamen  crowd. 

'Tis  dawn  —  afar  on  the  horizon's  verge, 

Up  from  the  waves  a  line  of  light  is  Heaving ; 
It  brightens,  deepens  o'er  sky,  cloud  and  surge, 

A  gorgeous  woof  of  rosy  ^lory  weaving 
Around  the  eates  of  mom.  'tdl  forth  emerge 

Day's  golden  god,  with  beams  his  pathway  cleaving : 
He  comes !  the  vapors  from  the  deep  up-curled 
Melt  in  his  burning  glance,  and  lo !  the  Western  World  ! 

How  beautiful,  how  blesa^  was  the  sight 

Of  the  creen  earth  to  each  sea- weary  rover  1 
'Twas  a  fair  isle,  with  waving  groves  oedight, 

Fit  spot  for  rest  from  storm  and  peril  over. 
With  snouts  and  yells  of  wonder  and  delight. 

Swarmed  the  swart  natives  from  their  leafy  cover, 
Qazing  on  what,  to  their  untutored  eyes, 
Seemed  glorious  white-winged  birds^  descended  from  the  skies. 

The  anchor  falls  —  a  boat  is  lowered  and  manned ; 

'Mid  cavaliers  in  polished  harness  beaming, 
Upon  its  prow  the  leader  takes  his  stand, 

Spain's  royal  banner  proudly  o'er  him  streaming  ; 
The  eager  oarsmen  wait  but  his  command 

To  send  their  broad  blades  through  the  water  gleaming. 

*  Away !  —  away  I'  *-  and  springing  irom  the  oar, 

Like  courser  from  the  lash,  the  light  skiff  speeds  ashore. 

Her  keel  has  grounded,  and  upon  the  beach 
Her  crew,  vrith  eyes  upraised  to  Heaven,  are  kneeling, 

While  from  their  gushing  hearts  —  too  ftiU  for  speech  — 
A  language  untranslatable  is  stealing  1 

Thanks  to  me  God,  whom  thev  had  dared  impeach, 
For  thus  their  hopes  with  rich  fruition  sealing ! 

While  prostrate  on  the  sand,  from  aD  q[>art, 

Columbus  opes  in  praise  the  flood-gate»  of  his  heart. 

More  than  three  centuries  have  passed  away. 

Since  hmded  that  bold  band  so  few  in  number ; 
A  gorgeous  tomb  enwraps  the  cnimbling^  clay 

Of  him  who  woke  a  hemisphere  from  slumber : 
Left  in  his  age  to  wrong  and  grief  a  prey. 

Death's  useless  trappings  mock  the  bones  they  cimiber. 
Hark !  a  low  warning  from  his  ashes  rings  ; 

*  Yt  lean  on  broken  rem,  who  truat  Qu  words  qf  Kings  J 

April,  183G.  '•  B. 
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FIREI* 

It  was  perhaps  half  an  hour  after  the  usual  drawling  yoice  of  the 
city  watchman  had  sleepily  proclaimed,  *  Past  twelve  o'clock !'  thai  I  laid 
aside  the  book  which  I  had  been  perusing,  according  to  my  usual  cus- 
tom, in  bed,  and  giving  one  turn  to  the  argand^lamp  on  the  table  at  my 
side,  extinguished  its  now  somewhat  lessening  flame,  and  applied  my- 
self in  earnest  to  seek  the  sleep  which  I  would  willingly  have  deferred 
for  another  hour,  had  not  experience  taught  me  that  a  giddy  brain  is 
always  the  next  day's  punishment  for  such  disregard  of  one  of  nature's 
laws.     Scarcely,  however,  had  I  began  to  lose  the  train  of  causes  and 
events  that  was  carrying  me  again  through  the  scenes  of  which  I  had 
just  been  reading,  when  I  was  recalled  to  perfect  consciousness  by  the 
startling  cry  inunediately  under  my   window,   five  times   repeated: 
*Fire! — fire! — fire! — fire! — fire!*     It  was  not  the  short  shrill 
voice  of  boyhood,  nor  the  hurried,  half-articulated  shout  of  one  who 
runs,  but  slow,  clear,  and  distinct     I  sprang  from  my  bed,  and  threw 
up  my  window.     The  night,  though  cold,  was  beautiful.     The  moon 
was  in  the  midst  of  her  course,  and  shone  down  upon  the  earth  from  an 
unclouded  sky ;  and  here  and  there  a  spire,  coated  with  glistening  metal, 
reflected  bacK  her  chilling  rays,  like  the  demon  of  winter  shooting  Lis 
icicles  around.     Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  the  streets ;  not  a  hoof 
nor  wheel  resounded  on  the  pavement;  and  the  smooth  and  compact 
irottoir^  which  in  a  still  night  gives  warning  to  a  whole  square,  if  so 
much  as  a  dog  tread  heavily  upon  it,  was  silent  as  the  flags  of  a  sepulchre. 
One  only  sound  broke  in  at  intervab  of  half  a  minute  upon  this  solenm 
stillness.     It  was  the  repeated  shout  of  that  same  rich  trumpet  voice, 
*  Fire  !  —fire  !  —fire  !  —fire  !  —fire  ! ' 

I  looked  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  came,  but  was  unable  for 
several  minutes,  as  he  stood  in  the  deep  shadow,  to  catch  the  motionless 
figure  of  the  watchman  who  was  startling  the  echoes  by  that  wild  cry, 
which  seemed  to  come  forth  firom  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  like  the  sn- 
pematural  voices  that  pronounced  *  Wo,  wo,  wo ! '  upon  the  city  of  God, 
before  its  destruction.  In  the  distance  I  perceived  a  red  cloud  ascend- 
ing into  heaven,  marking  where  the  fierce  element  was  raging,  though 
too  &r  ofi^to  allow  the  yells  and  unearthly  noises  that  usually  accom- 
pany such  scenes,  to  be  heard.  How  beautiful  was  the  whole  picture ! 
Those  roofe,  glittering  in  the  placid  moonbeams,  concealed  from  my  view 
human  beings  who  might  be  involved  in  the  destruction  which  was  sweep- 
ing on ;  and  yet  how  securely  did  they  sleep  I  —  unmindful  of  that  start- 
ling cry,  which  again  and  again,  in  prolonged  echoes,  rings  through  the 
deserted  streets  I  The  flames  rise  higher,  the  cloud  of  living  fire  breaks 
over  the  adjoining  dwellings — and  Uie  shout  comes  forth  with  a  shorter 
and  fiercer  emphasis :  'Fire  !  fire  !  fire  ! '  Ha  1  —  there  is  some  one 
awake  at  last  L  There  rolls  out  the  solemn  peal  of  the  great  bell.  The 
watch-dog  of  the  city  has  scented  the  coming  foe,  and  firom  his  lair  is  now 

*  Thb  present  artide  was  placed  in  type  on  the  day  preceding  the  memorable  fire  in 
December  last ;  but  the  *  leaden  representatives  of  thought'  were  melted  away  by  the 
sublime  element  whose  minor  ravages  they  were  arranged  to  depict.  The  copy  was 
acddently  preserved  —  but  having  l)een  mislaid,  was  l^lieved  until  recently  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  several  beautinil  intellectual  fabrics,  which,  to  our  sore  mortifica- 
tion, wen  dissolved  in  the  flames  of  that  dreadful  nignu  Em.  Kkicuebocuju 
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baying  forth  his  deep-throated  warnings  I  Slowly  and  solemnly  doth 
the  howl  burst  forth  from  his  capacious  chest.  Hark  1  — how  it  rolls 
away  like  distant  thunder,  bounding  and  re-bounding  from  dome  to 
dome  1  How  yarious  are  the  emotions  excited  by  that  rumbling  peal  I 
Here,  the  usurer  springs  from  his  anxious  couch,  where  his  dreams 
bad  been  of  wealth  and  successful  speculation,  and  casting  an  eager 
glance  toward  the  distant  counting-house,  thanks  Mammon,  his  god^ 
that  he  is  not  concerned.  There,  one  of  those  blest  creatures,  whose  ex- 
istence proTes  that  human  nature  is  tuft  utterly  depraved,  murmurs  a 
thanksgiving  for  her  own  preservation,  and  a  prayer  for  the  poor 
wretches  who  may  be  driven  from  their  homes  and  their  beds  on  this 
wintry  night,  to  seek  in  vain  for  shelter  from  the  chilling  breath  of  De- 
cember. Thy  prayer  shall  descend  in  blessings  upon  thine  own  head, 
lovely  one !  It  is  the  tall  store-house,  and  the  rich  merchandise,  that 
the  Destroyer  is  enfolding  in  his  beautiful  but  deadly  numtle. 

Here,  the  rich  man  is  hoping  his  property  may  rise  in  his  neighbor's 
ruin.  There,  the  insurer  is  tossing  sleeplessly  upon  his  couch.  In 
yonder  dim  alley  are  many  dark-souled  men,  who  are  exulting  in  the 
downfall  of  one  who  has  been  above  them,  and  would  &in  reduce  all  to 
their  own  level,  by  a  general  destruction  of  property.  More  listen  to 
that  bell  with  pleasure,  than  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  even 
to  themselves. 

But  the  city  is  rapidly  throwing  off  its  drowsiness.  Here  and  there 
a  church-bell  may  1^  heard,  adding  its  nervous  alarum  to  the  deep  sullen 
boom  of  the  great  tocsin.  Many  a  rapid  tramp  is  reechoed  by  the 
frosty  pavement.  Men  are  gathering  together  to  see  the  work  of  de- 
struction, or  to  assist  in  arresting  it  And  yonder. comes  an  engine, 
rattling  down  the  street,  shaking  the  tall  houses  to  their  very  lowest 
foundation  stone.  Another,  and  another,  and  another  follow.  What  a 
perfect  babel !  Each  has  its  bells  jingling  discordantly  in  the  still  air, 
and  every  man  is  exhausting  his  lungs  in  vain  endeavors  to  yell  louder 
than  all  his  fellows;  and  some  few  are  armed  with  brazen  trumpets, 
such,  it  may  be,  as  made  the  walls  of  Jericho  fall  down.  What  un- 
earthly bowlings  and  groanings  1 

*  As  if  the  fiends  from  Heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  Hell !' 

Go  on,  in  mercy  1  —  or  never  hereafter  shall  I  know  the  nightingale 
from  the  screech-owl  —  the  warblings  of  Fanti  from  a  bacchanalian 
scream!  Tliank  Heaven,  they  have  decided  at  last  which  of  two  ways 
to  choose,  that  were  equally  short,  and  once  more  we  are  in  comparative 
silence.  Footstep  after  footstep  dies  away  in  the  distance,  and  Nature  again 
comes  down  to  take  possession  of  the  spot.  Is  she  not  beautiful?  She 
is  always  so.  But  now,  it  is  night  —  a  calm,  still,  bright  night :  and 
look  how  gorgeously  those  wreaths  of  bright  amber  are  circling  in  the 
moonlight  I  Wisely  is  it  written :  *  Riches  take  unto  themselves  wings, 
and  fly  away.'  Methinks  I  see  them  burst  from  their  thraldom ;  and 
hear  their  exulting  laugh  at  their  emancipation,  as  they  shoot  up  into 
the  free  air,  in  golden  vapor  —  floating  away  toward  yon  silver  orb,  to 
become  a  part  of  the  unfettered  element  on  whose  wmgs  the  Deity 
himself  doth  ride ! 

All  nature  is  exulting  in  combination  against  thee,  poor  man  I     I 
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seem  to  see  the  joyous  eagerness  with  which  the  winds  rash  in  fr<»n  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth  to  despoil  thee.  £^ch  after  another  snatches 
to  its  embrace  a  portion  of  thy  spiritualized  weaUh,  (as  it  appeared  hot 
now,)  and  darts  rar  up  into  the  blue  ether,  where  the  eagle's  pmion  hath 
never  swept ! 

Even  Neptune  himself  hath  turned  traitor  to  thine  interests.  The 
sparkling  diamonds  &11  thick  and  heavily.  Man's  ingenuity  can  torn 
the  river  from  its  course,  and  rain  it  upon  thy  burning  walls.  But  see! 
no  sooner  do  the  brilliant  globules  feel  the  influence  of  the  Are,  than 
they,  too,  catch  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  bursting  into  vapor,  join  the 
merry  flight  of  earth  and  air,  shooting  upward,  and  upward!  Pour  on 
the  flood  I  —  but  it  aids  thee  not  Mark  those  blue  flames  dancm^ 
upon  the  hissing  stones :  it  is  the  water  itself  which  burns  1  Fire  and 
water  have  forgotten  their  ancient  enmity,  and  are  united  to  destroy  thee  \ 
St  Greorge  and  St.  Dennis  have  struck  hands  for  thy  undoing.  The 
lion  and  the  oriflamme,  in  mockery  of  thy  misery,  together  flaunt  their 
heavy  folds  over  thy  funeral  pyre. 

Canst  thou  not  learn  wisdom  from  that  glorious  sight  ?  An  hour 
ago  those  crumbling  walls  contained  a  heap  of  wealth  which  thou 
calledst  thine.  Thou  couldst  see  it,  feel  it,  do  wiUi  it  according  to 
thine  own  pleasure.  Where  is  it  now?  It  has  thrown  ofi*  the  perish- 
able medium  which  made  it  evident  to  thy  earth-born  senses,  and  is  fly- 
ing, invisible  to  thee,  in  the  eternal  expanse.  An  hour  ago,  a  few  fiset 
of  earth  contained  it  all.  Now,  one  wing  floats  murkily  over  the  for- 
ests of  the  red  man,  wafting  to  Heaven  the  prayer  acceptable  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  watches  over  all  his  creatures  alike ;  and  in  whose 
sight  crowns  and  diadems  are  as  tinsel  and  dross.  The  other  &ns  the 
swelling  sail  upon  the  bosom  of  the  '  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean.' 

And  is  man  of  a  meaner  nature  than  his  merchandize  %  One  short 
hour  ago,  who  could  have  told  that  those  inert  bales  and  boxes  contained 
an  immortal  principle,  that  would  soon  burst  from  its  confinement,  and 
expand  itself  throughout  these  boundless  regions  %  It  was  invisible, 
intangible,  too  subtle  in  its  essence  to  be  detected  by  mortal  sanses ;  yet 
was  it  there,  confined  in  those  narrow  limits,  waiting  the  destruction  of 
its  beautiful  prison,  that  it  might  be  free. 

And  is  it  not  so  with  me  %  Have  I  not  also  an  immortal  essence, 
capable  of  endless  expansion  ?  —  capable  of  enjoyments,  of  existences,  of 
which  I  now  know  nothing  ?  Is  this  the  whole  of  my  being  ?  Do  I 
not  feel  the  soul  within  me  struggling  in  its  vain  efibrts  to  grasp  what 
is  beyond  its  reach  ?  Do  I  not  see  a  universe  around  me  of  which  I 
am  conscious  I  can  now  know  as  it  were  nothing?  And  is  this  wonder- 
ful display  of  secret  agencies  intended  only  to  tantalize  my  fettered 
intellect  %  Have  I  not  powers  capable  of  knowin g  all  things  ?  —  and  are 
these  powers  never  to  be  permitted  to  develope  themselves  %  Oh !  for 
knowledge !  /  would  set  the  main-spring  which  causes  the  revolution 
of  that  bright  orb,  and  those  glittering  gems !  I  would  see  whence 
the  King  of  Day  derives  his  heat  and  his  lis^ht !  I  would  see  what 
makes  the  grass  ^row,  the  tree  put  forth  its  leaves,  and  the  blossoms 
its  fruit  I  would  see  how  this  poor  feeble  body  confines  and  cramps 
the  swelling  spirit  within  it;  and  how  that  spirit  imparts  of  its  own  liife 
to  the  clay. 

But  let  me  wait  in  patience.     The  time  will  come  —  I'know  it  —  when 
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I  too  shall  burst  this  thraldom ;  when  I  shall  throw  (^  this  living 
mass  of  death,  and  then  —  then  I  will  visit  the  stars ;  I  will  explore 
the  universe  j  I  will  know — not  every  thing,  Gon  pardon  me!  but  I 
shall  be  contmually  learning ;  for  ever  going  onward,  and  ^uward,  with 
archangel  strides  toward  that  refulgent  throne  of  universal  knowledge, 
on  which  sits  Qod  —  the  Creator  —  the  Omniscient  i 

But  while  I  stand  here  soliloquizing,  by  my  open  window,  the  cold 
night  air  reminds  me  in  language  too  forcible  to  be  mistaken,  that  mind 
and  matter  are  so  conjoined  that  I  may  not  neglect  the  rules  of  the 
latter  with  impunity  to  its  nobler  ally.  So  I  will  cherish  thee, '  frail 
filing,  dying  body,'  for  thou  art  a  part  of  myself;  and  some  there  are, 
more  deeply  read  than  I  in  these  mysteries,  who  would  have  me  believe 
that  thou,  too,  art  immortal  —  that  thou  shalt  reappear  in  the  great  day 
when  the  'Heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll;'  and  that 
we  —  thou  and  I  —  shall  be  united,  one  and  indivisible,  through  eter- 
nity. It  may  be  so.  I  know  not  of  what  changes  thou  art  susceptible, 
and  yet  remain  the  same.  The  gem  that  sparkles  upon  the  brow  of 
beauty  and  royalty,  and  the  vile  refuse  of  my  hearth  which  the  beggar 
might  not  touch,  are  one.  The  same  —  yet  how  different !  And  so  it 
may  be  with  thee.  These  are  hidden  things,  into  which  I  may  not 
penetrate.  Man's  feeble  powers  are  insufficient  to  comprehend  the 
millionth  part  of  the  wonders  which  are  exhibited  to  his  view ;  and 
why  should  he  presumptuously  search  after  those  that  have  been 
concealed  ? 

Let  me  then  rest  satisfied  in  the  full  convicticm,  that  as  the  mysteries 
of  creation  are  infinite,  so  I  am  possessed  of  infinite  capabilities  for 
understanding  them,  and  shall  have  an  eternity  in  which  to  study 
them :  that,  as  some  good  man  has  said,  *  as  the  embryo  in  its  mother^s 
womb  is  endowed  with  organs  of  sense,  which  can  avail  it  nothing  till 
brought  into  the  lis^ht  and  air  of  the  world,  so  man  has  powers  of  intel- 
lect, capacities  for  Knowledge  and  love,  of  whose  existence  even  he  is 
unconscious,  until  transplanted  to  those  regions  which  are  fitted  for 
their  development.' 


PhUaddphia, 
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POETRY. 

AH     EXTRACT:     FROM    RtCHAftO    •HASPS. 

iNSPim'D,  not  taught,  the  bard's  exalted  art. 
In  sacred  trust,  to  few  the  heaVns  impart : 
A  new,  a  nobler  sense  in  man  to  wake, 
From  all  his  instincts  all  that's  earthly  take ; 
O'er  Nature's  works  a  nameless  charm  to  throw, 
On  life  a  grace,  a  glory  to  bestow ; 
Its  duties  dignify,  its  joys  enhance^ 
And  lend  to  truth  the  interest  of  romance ; 
To  teach  content,  yet  bid  our  hopes  aspire^ 
Endear  this  world,  and  fit  us  for  a  higher. 
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STANZAS. 


*  In  theoi  bmth  ha  tet » tabemacls  Ibr  tfie  ■im,  which  it  umbridefrooB  comiBf  oat  of  hi> 
■■d  iiiokMlh  M  »  utroiif  man  to  nm  »  race.    Hit  fniof  finth  it  from  the  end  of  th« 
hit  circttic  onto  the  midi  of  it,  and  there  ii  BOthisff  hid  ftom  the  hfat  thoreoC' 


I  COME,  I  come,  on  my  ceaseless  racSi 
And  before  me  shadowy  night  I  chase ; 
On  eastern  hills  I  plume  my  wing. 
And  upward  through  heaven's  arch  I  spring. 
I  have  held  my  way  throiuh  countless  years, 
And  human  passions  and  human  fears, 
Like  the  tosmng  waves  of  the  stormy  deep, 
Have  revelled  tneir  hour,  and  now  they  sle^ 
As  calm  as  ocean,  when  on  its  breast 
The  bright  moonbeams  untroubled  rest. 
And  the  empire's  rise  and  the  empire's  fall 
I  've  witnessed,  and  dariuiess  has  covered  all ; 
The  youthful  hope,  and  the  broken  heart, 
And  sorrow  hidden  by  worldly  art. 
And  revel,  and  laugh,  and  tear,  and  sigh, 
And  the  brow  of  mignt,  and  the  flaahmg  eye. 
And  the  racking  scl^mes  of  the  great  imd  proud, 
And  the  stormy  strife  of  the  noisy  crowd, 
And  the  quiet  joy  of  the  peasant's  hearth. 
And  fears  of  age,  and  childhood's  mirth. 
And  '  deathless  names,'  and  warlike  towers  — 
All,  all  have  vanished,  like  early  flowers 
In  the  summer  heats,  and  I  alone 
Nor  change  nor  weariness  have  known. 

As  around  me  I  cast  my  flaming  eye, 

I  see  but  one  field  of  victory. 

The  robber  who  wishes  for  longer  night, 

But  catches  a  glimpse  of  my  coming  light, 

His  plunder  faUs,  and  bis  work  undone 

Confesses  the  [)ower  of  the  coming  son. 

The  anxious  miser  forgets  his  care^ 

As  he  sees  Uie  time  of  my  coming  near  : 

The  sick  man  on  his  couch  of  pam, 

Longs  for  my  cheering  beams  again ; 

The  watchman,  who  nis  vigil  keeps 

While  the  worla  around  in  safety  sleeps. 

Hies  him  home  to  his  unpressed  bed. 

And  at  length  r^K>ses  his  weary  head. 

Through  the  cottage  pane  on  the  sleeper's  face 

I  look,  and  he  starts  to  his  daily  race ; 

And  among  the  city's  crowded  streets. 

Where  the  gambler  with  his  victim  meets, 

Where  misery  in  secret  weeps, 

Where  all  is  art,  and  I  alone 

Can  pierce  the  veil  which  man  has  thrown 

To  hide  from  his  eye  the  works  of  God, 

In  liffht  and  beauty  spread  abroad, 

I  look,  and  they  start  as  if  the  ghost 

Of  wasted  hours  their  vision  crossed. 

Through  cottage,  and  camp^  and  princely  ball, 

The  sleepers  wake  at  my  stirring  call. 

Where'er  I  come,  false  visions  flee, 

Replaced  by  stem  reality. 

The  fairies'  magic  wand  I  break, 

The  dead  to  busy  life  I  wake. 

The  mourner  who  forgot  his  grie^ 

Starts  from  liis  respite  fancied  and  brief; 

And  the  sense  of  sorrow,  the  pain  of  loss. 

With  deepened  shadow  his  bosom  cross. 
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The  dew  diops  reflect  my  earliest  ray, 
And  twinkle  a  moment  on  eaitb,  then  away 
They  upward  spring  toward  the  ether  blue, 
Heaven-bom,  and  to  their  nature  true. 
There  in  their  play  they  build  the  bow, 
In  glory  spannmg  the  world  below ; 
Or  gathering  in  crowds  on  the  western  sky, 
They  seem  to  the  gazer's  wonderins  eye 
Itike  the  distant  tops  of  the  hills  of  tieaven, 
Ri^ng  to  view  in  the  hush  of  even. 

From  their  winter's  sleep  I  wake  the  flowers^ 
And  birds  hail  mv  coming  from  shady  bowers. 
The  sturdy  6ak  that  has  raised  his  form 
For  a  thousand  years  mid  sun  and  storai, 
Hirough  his  rigid  frame  my  coming  feels, 
And  with  foUage  green  his  age  conceals. 
E*en  the  time- worn  rock  has  for  iae  a  smile^ 
For  the  gray  moss  covers  its  rugged  pile. 
And  the  clambering  vine  doth  oer  it  fling 
lu  curtain,  and  the  wild  flowers  spring 
From  nook  and  crevice,  and  lift  on  high 
llieir  ofEaing  to  the  morning  sky. 

I  look  on  the  line  where  the  mountain  towers, 

Its  top  in  snows  and  its  base  in  flowers ; 

I  look  on  the  pole,  where  with  ceaseless  crash 

Hie  waves  on  the  worn  rocks  loudly  dash, 

And  my  rays  foil  aslant  on  that  cheerless  sea 

Where  the  icy  waves  make  rude  melody, 

The  only  sound  in  that  solitude. 

Where  venter  and  storms  forever  brood, 

Where  foot  of  man  has  never  trod 

To  mar  the  works  cf  his  maker,  God. 

When  Rome  in  her  pride  ruled  over  the  world, 

And  at  time  and  ruin  defiance  hurled, 

I  laughed  at  her  pride,  for  I  saw  afar 

A  world  beneath  the  evenine  star. 

Where  the  Alps  would  shrink  to  pigmy  mounds, 

The  empire's  limits  to  narrow  bounds.    . 

The  good  man  lifts  his  thoughts  above. 
As  he  catdies  my  rays,  and  thinks  of  the  love 
That  over  a  path  of  sin  and  tears 
Scatters  undimmed,  through  toilaome  yean, 
Hope's  herald  rays  that  foretel  a  day, 
When  sin  and  sorrow  shall  flee  away. 
When  weakness  wronged  shall  raise  its  head; 
The  oppressor's  arm  no  longer  dread, 
When  aarkness  shall  lift  from  the  mental  eye. 
And  bdbre  it  in  beantv  and  light  shall  lie 
The  world  of  knowleoge  without  a  cloud. 
And  Mystery  shall  have  dropped  her  shroud. 

Through  ages  of  crime  I  have  held  my  way  — 

On,  on  I  pass  to  that  brighter  day 

When  man  shall  shake  ofi"  the  bonds  of  ain, 

And  a  hoUer.  happier  life  be^. 

I  see  the  end  of  nis  moral  mght, 

I  see  the  dawn  of  a  nobler  light: 

On,  on  I  pass  —  soon  my  course  shaU  be  run — 

Soon,  soon  i^all  the  goal  of  my  race  be  won  ; 

Soon  my  rays  shall  be  quenched)  my  brightness  clouded, 

And  the  source  of  light  m  darkness  shrouded. 

Till,  illumed  again  at  the  word  of  Gkxi, 

O'er  a  world  renewed  I  look  abroad. 

Where  former  things  shaU  have  passed  away. 

And  the  tyrant  Death  shall  have  ceased  to  slay  — 

All  tears  be  wiped,  and  sin  be  slain, 

And  sorrow,  and  sighing,  and  lear,  and  pain. 

Mid  the  peace  and  the  joy  of  that  world,  shall  seem 

Like  the  vanished  shapes  of  a  fevered  dream. 
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'^Timei  force,  and  death, 


Do  to  this  bodv  what  extremes  you  can ; 

But  the  strong  oase  and  building  of  my  lore 

Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earUi, 

Drawing  all  things  to  iL'  Tmai.vs  ako 


Ths  day  was  waning  into  twilight,  and  the  glowing  sun,  si 
a  soft,  subdued  light  upon  the  clouds  that  drifted  along  the  West, 
sinking  slowly  below  the  horizon,  as  an  Athenian  merchant  stood 
gazing  from  the  high  arched  window  of  his  apartment  upon  the  stirring* 
scene  below  him — a  wide-spread  view  of  the  harbor  of  Pineus,  which, 
on  this  side  rolled  its  waves  hx  toward  the  South,  until  its  waters 
mingled,  in  an  indistinct  and  undistinguishable  outline,  with  the  hazier 
mists  of  the  sky.  Numberless  vessels  lay  within  the  range  of  the 
eye ;  some,  heavily  laden,  sank  deeply  in  the  waves,  and  some,  in  light 
and  graceful  buoyancy,  seemed  to  float  on  the  very  sur&ce  of  the 
billows;  while  near  by,  others  rested  at  the  docks,  their  cargoes  of 
merchandise  fitst  disappearing  beneath  the  active  and  skilful  buids  of 
the  traflickers.  All  was  confusion.  The  vender  and  purchaser^ — the 
magistrate  and  inspector,  with  their  long  line  of  clerks — the  idle  spec- 
tator, and  the  busy  artizan  —  all  were  congregated  in  one  confused 
mass,  giving  to  the  scene  the  activity  and  bustle  of  an  extensive  com- 
mercial mart  of  the  present  day. 

The  merchant  appeared  to  regard  the  motley  assemblage  beneath 
him  with  deep  interest  His  life  had  been  passed  amid  the  stir  and 
rapid  changes  peculiar  to  the  hazardous  pursuits  of  commerce;  and  as 
he  beheld  others  eagerly  treading  the  same  path,  it  may  be  that  the  re- 
membrance of  by-gone  and  happier  years  was  re-kindled  in  his  bosom. 
He  gazed  intensely  and  long  upon  the  busy  group ;  and  it  was  not  untfl 
the  last  boat  had  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  the  last  lingering  idler  had 
sought  his  home,  that  he  turned  listlessly  from  the  wmdow.  As  his 
foot  fell  upon  the  marble  of  the  richly  tesselated  floor,  the  sound  seemed 
to  recall  him  to  recollection.  His  step,  which  at  first  was  measured  and 
slow,  became  hurried ;  his  countenance  beamed  with  excitement ;  his 
hands  were  compressed,  and  his  whole  person  was  convulsed  with  pas- 
sion. At  length  he  paused  suddenly,  and  wiping  away  the  drops  that 
had  gathered  upon  his  forehead,  seized  with  a  tremulous  hand  a  richly- 
chased  goblet  of  gold,  brimming  with  Samian  wine,  mingled  with  the 
honey  of  Hymettus.  He  quaflied  it  at  a  draught;  and  hastily  replacing 
the  cup,  threw  himself  on  a  luxurious  pile  of  cusnions,  while  he  shouted 
in  a  peremptory  voice, '  What  ho !  —  Glasi(U)o  I* 

The  menial  stood  before  his  master.     The  cold  eye  of  the  merchant 
rested  warily  for  a  moment  upon  the  ruffian  countenance  of  his  slave. 

*  Glasi&no,'  he  said,  •  saw  you  Parrhasius  V 

*  Most  noble  Sir,  I  did,'  replied  Qlasi&no,  slowly. 

*  What  said  he t  —  how  looked  heV 

'He said  naught,'  returned  the  slave;  'and  he  looked  as  thoagh 
want  gnawed  at  his  vitals  —  as  though  he  were  starving.' 
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'  Be  it  80 1  —  be  it  so  1'  repeated  the  merchant  *  But  is  it  certain  f 
Will  no  citizen  relieve  him?     Must  he  die?' 

'  He  must  1'  said  Glasi&no,  *  he  must  —  unless ^ 

*  Unless  what  1'  shouted  the  merchant,  spnncfing  violently  to  his  feet. 

*  Unless  he  succeed  at  the  games/  answered  the  slave :  '  he  strives 
for  the  prize.' 

Again  the  merchant  strode  across  the  apartment;  then  suddenly 
stopping  before  the  motionless  form  of  the  slave,  and  grasping  his  arm 
witn  a  force  which  thrilled  to  the  bone,  he  whispered  through  his  shut 
teeth :  '  No  -r  I  tell  you,  no!  —  he  shall  perish  1  I  left  home,  kindred, 
country  —  braved  the  winds  and  the  seas  —  and  for  what?  For  her 
whom  he  has  stolen  from  me.  Shall  he  live  ?  Ha  1  ha !  Go  to  him : 
tell  him  Euphranor,  the  Athenian,  would  employ  his  skill.  Bid  him 
prepare  a  likeness  of  me,  from  memory.  Promise  him,  when  finished, 
any  reward.  Let  the  fool  die  —  starve  —  while  thinking  of  me. 
Away  I* 

Glasiftno  gathered  in  silence  the  drapery  of  his  robe  around  him,  and 
departed  upon  his  mission.  As  he  left  the  portico  of  the  opulent  mer- 
chant, embellished  with  statuary  and  painting,  and  issued  into  the  open 
air,  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  he  snrank  from  the  villany  in  which 
he  had  embarked.  He  remembered  for  a  moment  the  kindnesses  of 
his  young  mistress,  the  daughter  of  his  master,  whom  he  was  now 
commissioned  to  destroy ;  for  he  knew  full  well  how  inseparably  her 
&te  was  blended  and  interwoven  with  that  of  the  young  artist.  The 
crime  which  he  was  commissioned  to  perpetrate  seemed,  for  a  brief 
space,  too  deep  and  black  for  even  his  callous  and  deadened  nature. 

With  a  hesitating  and  irresolute  step,  he  wended  his  way  through 
narrow  streets  and  tortuous  alleys,  until  he  arrived  at  the  low  and  hum- 
ble hut  of  the  artist.  Here  he  paused  for  a  moment  before  its  threshhold ; 
then  nerving  himself  to  the  trial,  he  threw  aside  the  door,  and  pronoun- 
ced the  name  of —  *  Parrhasius !' 

A  voice  bade  him  enter.  Drawing  his  garb,  with  scrupulous  care, 
around  his  person,  to  avoid  the  damps  which  trickled  over  the  low  and 
ill-conjointed  wall,  he  advanced  to  an  interior  apartment,  and  stood  in 
the  presence  of  its  occupant.  A  broad  torch  cast  its  flickering  gleam 
upon  the  countenance  of  Parrhasius,  which  wore  a  cold  expression  of 
recognition,  mingled  with  amazement  at  this  unexpected  visit  His 
whole  form  was  worn  and  emaciated ;  the  &ce,  wan  and  deadly  pale, 
exhibited  in  the  hollow  and  sunken  cheeks  the  inroads  of  disease ;  yet 
his  eye  still  burned  with  the  high  imaginings  of  the  swaying  spirit 
within.  Sickness,  want,  and  penury  could  not  erase  the  'breathing 
thought'  from  that  noble  brow,  or  ooliterate  the  stamp  of  genius  from 
those  lofty  lineaments. 

The  suive  drew  near.  '  Euphranor,  the  merchant,'  said  he, '  sends 
greeting  to  the  noble  Parrhasius ;  he  would  bury  all  enmity  in  forget- 
lulness.' 

'  Ha !'  retorted  Parrhasius,  with  a  smile  of  scorn  curling  his  lip, '  he 
is  too  kind :  he  would  extend  forgiveness,  when  his  victim  is  wnthing 
in  the  agonies  of  death.     But  what  would  he?' 

'  In  Athens,'  returned  the  slave, '  wrongs  are  forgotten  in  merit  He 
would  employ  thy  skill.     The  merchant  seeks  a  likeness  of'  himself 

*  He  1'  snouted  Parrhasius,  with  a  hollow  laugh  —  *I  depict  him  ?  I  — * 
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Yes,  it  shall  be  as  the  fiend  of  the  Stygian  lake,  who  witnesses,  with  a 
smile  of  joy  and  hatred,  the  serpoits  coil  around  the  limbs  of  the 
doomed,  ana  the  flames  scorch  the  quivering  flesh  I  Think  you  he 
would  recognise  the  res^nblance  V 

'  You  forget,'  answered  Glasiftno,  'you  forget  he  was  your  foe — 
was  injured  — and  sought  revenge.' 

*  Injured !'  repeated  Parrhasius,  bitterly  — '  injured  f  Was  it  injury 
for  two  loving  hearts  to  unite?  —  or  has  the  reparation  sought,  been 
proportioned  to  the  wrong?' 

*'  You  robbed  him  of  lus  child,'  coldly  returned  the  slave;  '  he  cared 
for  naught  else.' 

*  And  upon  her  he  would  inflict  a  miserable  and  lingering  death !' 
said  Parrhasius.  '  He  has  forever  blighted  her  hopes  in  life,  and  now 
what  remains  to  her  but  starvation?' 

*'  To  avoid  this,'  returned  the  crafty  slave,  adroitly  availing  himself 
of  each  change  in  the  conversation  to  strengthen  the  web  which  he 
was  weaving  round  the  unsuspectinp^  artist, '  he  would  bury  the  past  in 
oblivion.     He  offers  gold  for  the  pamting.' 

'  For  her  sake,'  said  Parrhasius,  in  an  under  tone,  as  if  communing 
with  himselC  *  it  might  be  done.  Yes,  yes  1  —  go,  Glasi&no — tell  thy 
master  his  bidding  shall  be  executed.' 

The  slave  paused  for  a  moment  'He  yields  no  remuneration,'  he 
said, '  until  the  task  is  performed.' 

'  In  the  mean  time  famine  may  seize  upon  its  victims,'  replied  the 
artist :  *  but  ^\     It  is  the  only  hope.     It  shall  be  done.' 

Glasiftno  once  more  folded  his  robe  around  him,  and  departed. 

The  pity  we  feel  for  the  sorrows  of  others  has  a  deeper  power  than 
that  which  preys  upon  ourselves.  Our  own  grief  may  be  diminished 
by  a  thousuid  emotions  and  recollections.  Hopes  will  rush  upon  the 
heart  to  lessen  or  ward  away  the  blow ;  but  in  others  the  present  pang 
withers  our  very  soul.  We  see  the  actual  misery,  but  no  glimpse  of 
alleviation.  Tnus  felt  Parrhasius.  It  was  a  fearml  thought,  to  know 
that  the  hand  which  had  heaped  misfortunes  on  her  head,  was  his  own. 
Blight  had  passed  over  his  spirit  —  and  he  could  have  borne  all  with 
an  unbending  fortitude ;  but  he  shrank  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
sorrow  he  had  entailed  on  his  beloved  lanthe.  He  would  have  bared 
his  breast,  with  an  unblenching  cheek,  to  the  bolt  which  threatened  to 
crush  him ;  but  thus  to  behold  famine  slowly  wasting  the  rich  bloom  of 
her  cheek,  to  see  her  strive  to  divert  him  from  despondency,  while  she 
concealed  the  disease  which  want  and  penury  had  brought  upon  her  — 
these  were  indeed  thoughts  from  which  his  heart  shrank  with  bitter 
emotion. 

Long  afler  the  slave  had  lefl  him,  Parrhasius  remained  brooding 
over  his  melancholy  thoughts.  At  length  he  arose,  and  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  torch  which  was  now  flickering  in  its  socket,  moved  with  a 
noiseless  step  to  the  chamber  of  his  wife.  It  was  still  and  silent  He 
advanced  to  the  couch.  She  had  &llen  into  a  deep  slumber :  and  her  long 
ringlets  were  streaming  in  wild  profusion  over  her  neck  and  bosom. 
Sickness  had  evidently  marked  each  feature ;  for  the  eye  and  cheek 
were  sunken,  the  face  was  of  an  ashy  paleness,  and  the  broad  and  ex- 
pended brow  was  worn  and  emaciated  Yet  even  now,  how  beautiful 
was  that  form  1     Care  and  sorrow  had  robbed  her  of  the  smile  that 
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played  in  a  thousand  dimples  around  the  mouth  and  upon  the  cheek, 
and  dimmed  the  brightness  of  her  eye;  but  the  noble  form  —  the 
rounded  outline  —  the  intellectual  contour  —  these  still  remained. 
The  bloom  was  indeed  gone,  but  the  expression — the  soul — was 
imobscured. 

Parrhasius  gazed  shrinkingly^  upon  the  form  before  him.  How 
could  he  recognise,  in  this  destitute  and  helpless  being,  her  whom  a 
few  months  l^fore  he  had  beheld  surrounded  with  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  her  paternal  home ;  seeking  her  innocent  and  girlish  plea- 
sures with  an  unblighted  heart.  He  saw  her  lips  move  in  slumber. 
He  listened,  the  words  came  to  his  ear.  She  called  upon  him !  But 
for  Aim,  she  had  been  happy.  The  thought  was  madness.  He  felt  the 
air  thicken  and  press. around  him;  his  respiration  became  oppressed 
and  difficult  He  extinguished  the  light,  groped  his  way  through  the 
narrow  entrance,  and  rushed  into  the  street.  It  was  now  desert^  and 
he  passed  rapidly  on,  nor  stopped  until  he  reached  the  bank  of  the 
Ilyssus.  The  stream,  swollen  by  late  rains,  rushed  in  arrowy 
swiftness  over  its  bed.  Its  flood  swept  by  his  feet  He  bared  his  head, 
and  as  the  cool  air  bathed  his  forehead,  his  pulse  grew  less  violent,  and 
the  fever  of  his  blood  subsided.  The  holy  quietness  of  the  hour — 
the  plants,  the  flowers  —  the  long  rank  grass,  the  bright  stars,  and  the 
autumnal  moon,  shed  a  blessed  influence  upon  his  spirit 

He  turned  and  retraced  his  steps ;  and  once  more  gaining  his  home, 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  slept  till  morning. 


The  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the, sun  hic^h  in  heaven,  when 
the  painter  awoke.  A  female  form  knelt  beside  him,  removing  with  a 
soft  white  hand  the  hair  from  his  temples. 

Dear  Parrhasius,'  she  said,  pressing  her  lips  to  his  forehead,  '  will 
you  never  know  wisdom  ?  It  was  scarcely  prudent  to  risk  your  health 
upon  the  chill  and  unwholesome  ground.' 

'  Nay,  chide  not,  lanthe,'  he  replied,  as  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom, 
'  I  have  had  delicious  dreams.  A  spirit  has  revealed  to  me  that  our 
sorrows  are  soon  to  end.' 

He  then  briefly  related  the  circumstances  attending  her  Other's  mes- 
sage, the  slave's  ofier,  and  his  final  acceptance  of  the  terms. 

lanthe  listened  eagerly  to  the  narration.  Gladly  she  cherished  the 
hope  which  his  words  inspired.  She  knew  little  of  the  deeper  and 
darker  passions  of  her  father.  She  believed  that  he  would  forgive  them 
nou>t  and  she  was  happy  in  the  thought  Parrhasius,  as  he  saw  the 
smile  once  more  light  up  her  features,  and  the  glow  return  to  her 
cheek,  with  a  light  and  glad  heart  spread  his  canvass,  and  commenced 
his  labor. 

Days,  weeks,  months  elapsed,  and  he  was  still  before  it.  All  the 
resources  of  his  cultivated  mind  were  turned  into  this  one  channel ;  and 
as  the  picture  gradually  grew  to  being  beneath  his  pencil,  the  beauty  of 
the  conception,  aided  by  the  rich  coloring,  seem^  to  promise  him  a 
recompense  proportionate  to  the  toil.  He  combined,  in  the  picture, 
another  form  with  that  of  the  merchant ;  he  was  portrayed,  standing 
with  a  look  of  forgiveness  mantling  his  countenance,  in  the  act  of  be- 
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stowing  a  blessing  upon  his  daughter,  who  knelt  at  his  feet  Tlie 
resemUances  were  perfect  All  anger  had  disappeared  from  the  fiice 
of  the  fiither,  and  each  feature  displayed  the  deepest  love  for  his 
child ;  while  that  of  lanthe  bore  an  expression  of  ccMitrition  for  her 
error,  blended  with  her  joy. 

It  was  now  the  day  before  the  games.  The  picture  was  finished,  and 
despatched  to  the  house  of  the  merchant  It  was  returned  with  a  cold 
message  of  disapprobation. 

'Eunhranor,'  said  the  slave,  'would  have  Parrhasius  essay  his 
his  skul  once  more.  He  has  exhibited,  he  says,  some  inventiony  bat 
less  power  of  delineation.' 

*  Go,'  replied  Parrhasius,  *  tell  your  master ^    He  was  interrupted 

by  a  sob  from  the  adjoining  chamber.  *  Begone.)  —  rejoice  at  your  suc- 
cessful villany !'     So  saying,  he  strode  from  the  apartment 

Glasi&no  listened  until  he  heard  his  step  grow  fiiint  in  the  distance  ; 
then  seizing  the  painting  which  Parrhasius  was  to  present  at  the  games 
on  the  morrow,  he  hastily  unrolled,  marked  and  disfigured  it  with  some 
dark  colors  that  lay  on  a  pallet  by  the  easel.  He  then  carefully  replaced 
the  canvass,  and  with  a  savage  and  triumphant  joy  gleaming  on  his 
countenance,  departed. 

That  evening  Parrhasius  and  lanthe  stood  gazing  from  the  low  and 
narrow  window  of  their  dwelling  upon  the  world  without  As  each 
successive  hope  and  project  fiiiled,  their  hearts  drew  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  were  knit  to  finner  union. 

*'  Dear  lanthe,'  said  Parrhasius,  '  one  only  hope  remains :  but  the 
Athenians  will  be  just.' 

*  Yes,'  returned  lanthe,  as  she  drew  nearer  to  his  side, '  yes,  I  know, 
I  feel  you  will  succeed.' 

'  You  speak  confidently,'  said  Parrhasius ;  '  but  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune should  teach  us  to  expect  little  where  we  might  h^e  for  much' 

lanthe  sazed  upon  the  countenance  of  her  husband.  The  impress  of 
a  high  and  noble  purpose  could  be  traced  in  the  flashing  and  dilated  eye, 
and  in  the  proud  and  haughty  bearing  *  but  yet  the  fiice  wore  its  ac- 
customed expression  of  unchangeable  afifection. 

'  Do  you  remember,'  she  said,  f and  her  voice  sank  into  a  whisper  as 
she  spoke,)  *  the  dream  you  once  told  me  ?  That  same  night  I,  too,  dream- 
a  dream.  The  mysterious  and  shadowy  events  of  the  future  were  re- 
vealed to  me,  and  I  breathed  the  air  of  a  world  to  come.  The  seeds  of 
many  years  sprang  up,  and  I  beheld,  and  lo  1  your  name  had  gone  forth ; 
your  fame  was  before  the  nations ;  you  were  blest  and  happy.' 

*  And  you'  —  said  Parrhasius,  interested  in  spite  of  himself  at  the 
earnestness  of  lanthe,  •  and  you  ? ^ 

*  I  too  was  happy,'  she  contmued — *  but  my  abode  was  in  Elysium :  and 
the  thousand  beautiful  forms  of  the  blessed  were  around  me.  The  plants 
and  the  flowers  breathed  a  holy  perfume,  and  wore  an  eternal  bloom: 
the  air  was  music ;  while  in  the  midst  was  a  lofly  throne  of  precious 
gems  of  pearl,  of  sapphire,  and  of  emerald,  and  on  it  was  engraved  in 
characters  of  light,  *  Be  happy  1'  But  I  sought  other  joys.  I  revisited 
the  world ;  and  with  ever-waking  watchfulness,  in  the  cares  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  vigils  of  the  night,  I  stood  by  your  side  —  and  I  too  was 
happy.' 

Parrhasius  answered  not.     A  chill  foreboding  crept  over  his  heart. 
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The  streets  exhibited  a  grotesque  appearance  of  bustle  and  canfosion : 
the  old  and  the  younff  — ^  the  hign  bom  noble  and  the  busy  mer- 
chant--^ the  slave  and  the  master — the  rich  in  purple  robes  of  Syrian 
dye — and  the  poor  with  their  coarse  but  cleanly  garments — the  citi* 
zen  and  artist  all  were  thronging  onward  to  one  general  scene  of 
amusement  and  festivity. 


It  was  a  noble  dome  in  which  they  assembled.  The  gilded  roof  was 
supported  by  a  vast  colonnade  of  pilhrs  of  the  purest  marble  from  the 
isle  of  Paros ;  the  walls  were  decorated  with  pamtings,  executed  by  the 
most  esteemed  masters ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  indescribable 
splendor.  The  lower  tier  of  seats  was  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the 
city — the  magistrates,  the  senators,  and  the  more  wealthy  citi- 
zens— while  those  behind  were  appropriated  to  the  poorer  and 
meaner  classes.     They  were  filled  to  overflowing. 

Among  the  last  of  tnose  who  sought  the  place  of  exhibition  was  the 
merchant,  Euphranor. 

*Look  well  upon  himi'  hemuttered  in  the  ear  of  Us  slave;  'mark 
each  change  of  countenance.*  Glasitoo  made  no  reply,  save  by  a  grim 
smile.     They  sought  their  seats. 

There  was  a  dead,  unbroken  silence  in  the  hall.  Parrhasius  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  thousand  breathing  forms,  and  a  throng  of  hopes,  fears, 
and  recollections  crowded  thick  upon  his  mind.  He  had  just  parted 
from  lanthe;  he  had  felt  her  form  thrill  with  agitation  upon  his  breast, 
as  she  bade  him  adieu ;  and  her  tremulous  voice,  praying  for  his  suc- 
cess, was  still  in  his  ear.  Was  he  to  return  to  her  the  victor,  or  the  van- 
quished 1    To  them,  it  was  life  or  death  1 

The  heralds  now  called  upon  the  a^onUies  to  preseiit  their  paintings. 
One  by  one  they  advanced.  Parrhasius  saw  each  form  as  it  moved  on« 
and  heard  the  low  buzz  of  approbation,  as  each  successive  pictnre  was 
exposed  to  view.  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  suspense.  Hope, 
life,  reputation — all  were  concentered  in  this  one  chance.  He  was  the 
last  summoned.  As  his  name  was  pronounced,  he  moved  onward.  A 
thousand  eyes  weje  riveted  upon  him^et  he  heeded  them  not  He 
presented  his  painting  to  the  judges,  lliey  paused  for  a  moment ;  the 
picture  was  slowly  unrolled,  and  an  expression  of  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment gradually  gathered  upon  their  features.  It  was  turned  to  the 
spectators ;  not  a  voice  uttered  an  approval.  Ptorhasius  felt  his  heart 
stand  still,  and  his  bmin  reel.  He  grasped  the  pillar  against  which 
he  leaned  for  support,  and  gasped  for  breath.  At  that  instant,  a  burst 
of  savage  laughter  came  upon  his  ear.  He  knew  the  voice;  and  the 
tones  of  its  bitter  mockery  re-strung  his  nerves.  He  sprang  forward,  as 
the  judges  dropped  the  picture  on  the  ground :  he  seized  it,  tore  open 
the  folds,  and  djscoverea  the  huge  blots  on  its  surface.  The  truth 
flashed  instantaneously  upon  his  mind.  He  turned  calmly  to  the 
jud^^  and  pointed  to  the  *  black  and  grained-spots'  upon  the  picture. 
'  It  IS  the  work  of  an  enemy,'  said  he ;  *  mni  me  permission,  noble 
judges,  to  supply  its  place  with  another.'  They  hesitated,  consulted 
for  a  moment  together,  and  granted  his  request 

Again  Parrhasius  stood  and  beheld  his  picture  slowly  exposed  to  view; 
and  again  he  felt  the  blood  rush  coldly  to  his  heart,  with  the  intensity 
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of  his  emotioDs.    Before  his  breath  should  be  twice  drawn,  a  sentence 
was  to  go  forth  of  unutterable  joy  or  misery. 

The  painting  which  was  now  unrolled  was  the  one  which  Parr- 
hasius had  wrought  for  Euphranor,  the  merchant  Once  more  he 
turned  his  anxious  gaze  upon  the  judges.  A  gleam  of  satis&ction 
and  high  approbation  was  visible  in  |he  countenance  of  each.  It  was 
held  up  to  the  multitude.  A  reiterated,  rapturous  shout  rang  throug^h 
the  haU.  A  solemn  silence  for  a  moment  ensued,  and  Parrhasius  heard 
himself  proclaimed  victor  1 

In  all  the  vast  assemblage  now  collected  to  witness  the  contest,  two 
persons  only  had  not  followed  with  eager  interest  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  artist  These  two  were  Euphranor  and  his  slave.  Both  had, 
with  boisterous  and  ill-suppressed  joy,  beheld  the  prostration  of  his  hopes* 
in  the  fiiilure  of  his  first  attempt,  and  now,  by  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  pro* 
portionably  depreciated  his  triumph.  The  merchant,  when  he  heard  the 
prize  adjudged  to  Parrhasius,  and  saw  him  succeed  by  the  very  means  he 
had  planned  for  his  destruction,  in  a  tumult  of  passion  made  his  way 
hastily  through  the  opposing  crowd,  and  passed  to  his  home. 

*Fool!'  he  shouted  in  the  ear  of  his  slave,  'through  you  he  has 
escaped  me !'  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage :  *  but  you — 
yott,'  he  continued,  in  a  voice  of  thimder,  *  shall  be  the  victim !' 

He  made  a  signal,  and  several  attendants  rushed  into  the  apartment. 
He  pointed  to  the  cowering  form  of  Glasi&no,  and  bade  them  seize  him« 
and  making  a  sign  for  them  to  follow,  strode  from  the  hall,  into  a  spa- 
cious garden  contiguous  to  the  mansion.  The  path  which  he  took  con- 
ducted to  a  vast  reservoir,  surrounded  by  a  high  marble  wall  They  gain- 
ed the  ascent  by  a  winding  stair-case  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone.  Far  down 
lay  the  deep  water,  on  whose  surface  was  extended  a  monster  of  the 
ocean,  which  had  been  transported  thither,  as  a  rarity  suited  to  the  g^eat 
wealth  of  the  merchant  Euphranor  gazed  with  a  savage  smile  upon 
the  terror-stricken  comitenance  of  the  slave,  and  then  U|)on  the  dread 
serpent  that  lay  coiled  below.  Glasiftno  shrieked  for  mercy.  The 
merchant  heard  him  with  a  hollow  laugh.  He  made  a  sign  to  his 
slaves.  Glasi&no  knew  a  horrid  &te  awaited  him,  and  with  this  cer- 
tainty came  a  deep  longing  for  vengeance.  He  struggled  no  longer: 
they  raised  him  slowly  to  his  feet,  when  with  a  sudden  effort  he  released 
himself  from  their  grasp,  and  rushed  upon  Euphranor.  He  seized 
him  around  the  body,  and  dragging  him  to  the  brink,  master  and  slave 
fell  together  into  the  abyss  below,  and  the  foaming  waters  closed  over 
them.  At  length  the  two  forms  arose — the  slave  still  clinging  to  his 
master  with  a  grasp  of  undying  hatred  Desperately  did  the  merchant 
struggle !  Once  —  but  once  —  his  ftice  turned  to  view,  each  lineament 
graven  with  terror.  The  glossy  neck  and  quivering  tongue  of  the 
serpent — the  gloating  and  wan  eye,  like  an  expiring  flame —  and  the 
circle  of  blood  which  rested  upon  the  water,  told  the  awful  &te  of 
the  victims. 


Parrhasius  sought  his  home.  He  had  just  escaped  from  the  con- 
gratulations and  importunities  of  the  multitude,  who  were  now  as  ready 
and  solicitous  to  employ  his  skill  as  they  were  a  few  hours  before  to  dis- 
courage and  slight  nim.     He  hurried  onward :  a  high  and  sure  fortune 
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awaited  him.  And  lanthe  1  —  she  was  to  share  his  success'.  Oh  I  the 
unalloyed,  the  rapturous  joy  of  that  thoug^ht !  His  pace  grew  quicker : 
he  had  already  passed  the  wicket  whichled  to  his  low  habitation  —  and 
now  he  reaches  the  door.  Strange  that  she  meets  him  not  there  1  On 
he  rushed,  shouting  his  glad  tidings.  No  voice  responded  to  his  own. 
He  ffained  her  chamber;  her  form  reposed  by  an  opposite  window. 
Agam  he  spake,  and  again  his  voice  came  in  an  echo  from  the  low 
and  empty  walls.  He  stood  by  her  side.  The  hands  were  lightly 
closed,  the  head  partly  raised,  while  a  calm  smile  rested  on  the  motion- 
less features.  Was  it  slumber  ?  He  listened  for  her  breathings.  There 
was  no  sound !  lanthe  slept  the  sleep  that  could  know  no  waking 
save  at  the  summons  of  the  last  trump.  What  to  him  now  were 
honor — ambition  —  feme — life ! 


Years  passed.  It  was  Spring.  A  number  of  Athenians  had  col- 
lected around  the  door  of  an  elegant  but  unostentatious  dwelling-house. 
By  their  gestures,  and  the  frequent  glances  which  they  directed  toward 
it,  they  appeared  deeply  interested  in  the  fiite  of  its  inmate.  They  con- 
versed among  themselves  for  a  time,  until  a  younsf  man,  richly  dressed, 
broke  from  the  circle,  and  pressed  toward  the  ooor  of  the  habitation. 
He  was  met  by  an  old  and  gray-headed  menial 

'How  feres  Parrhasius?'  whisffered  the  young  Athenian. 

The  slave,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  pointed  to  a  door 
which  led  to  the  room  beyond.  The  stranger  passed  with  a  noiseless 
step  across  the  corridor,  and  entered  the  apartment.  It  was  the  studio  of 
the  artist,  and  was  hung  around  with  many  of  the  choicest  gems  of  art 
A  form  was  reclining  upon  a  low  stool  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  the 
head  rested  upon  one  hand,  and  the  eye  appeared  riveted  upon  a  picture 
that  was  extended  before  it.  The  young  Athenian  gazed  upon  the 
countenance.  Parrhasius  was  before  him  t  The  eyes  were  hau  closed ; 
the  lips  compressed — the  whole  fece  pale  and  soulless:  the  wanness 
and  torpor  of^death  had  dimmed  each  feature.  One  hand  still  grasped 
that  painting — the  picture  of  the  merchant  and  his  child.  The  last 
fond  gaze  of  the  dying  artist  had  rested  upon  that  one  loved  form,  until 
his  spirit,  released  by  a  welcome  messenger,  rejoined  the  loved  and 
lost,  in  a  world  that  knows  neither  change  nor  sorrow.  b. 


SONNET. 

Hx  who  has  travelled  through  some  weary  day, 

And  reached  at  summer  eve  a  green  hill-side. 
Whence  he  can  see,  now  veiled  in  twilight  grayt 

The  dreary  path  through  which  he  lately  nied, 
While  o'er  his  onward  road  the  setting  sun 

Sheds  its  sweet  beam  on  every  way-side  flower, 
Forgets  his  labors  ere  the  goal  be  won 

And  in  his  heart  enjoys  we  quiet  hour : 
Father  and  Mother — t)e  it  so  with  you  I 

While  Memory's  pleasant  twilight  shades  the  past, 
May  Hope  illume  the  path  ye  still  pursue, 

And  each  new  scene  seem  brighter  than  the  last ; 
Thus,  wendinf  on  t*ward  sunse^  ye  mav  find 

Life's  lengthening  shadows  ever  cast  behind. 

Br^Mpt,  (£.  /.;  E.  c.  1. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

A     D0MB8TIC     8CBNX. 

TwM  day  was  well  ni^  o*er, 
Tlie  Bun,  near  the  hoiizon,  dimly  shone ; 
And  the  long  shadows  of  the  door*yard  trees. 

Athwart  the  yard  were  thrown. 

Before  our  hnrable  door,. 

Upon  the  soft,  cool  gra8S| 
With  bosom  open  to  the  evenmg  breeze 

Which  now  and  then  did  pass, 
Musing,  and  dreaming  of  the  spiiirs  birth, 
And  its  rdations  to  this  beautiAil  earth, 

I  lay  alone  — 
Borne  on  Imacination's  airy  pinioni^ 
Far  from  the  worid*s  turmoil,  and  sordid  man's  dominions. 

Ere  came  on  oently :  and  her  step  was  seen 
Stining  the  blossoms  on  the  velvet  green. 
And  warning  home  the  laden  b^ 
Yet  laboring  busily. 
The  whiles  her  soft 
And  delicate  fingers  plucked  the  leaves  aloft, 
And  whirl'athem  round  and  round 
In  eddies  to  the  ground, 
Where  I,  an  humble  Pah,  with  many  a  wreath  was  crown'd. 

Presently  on  my  ear, 
Rang  full  and  deep, 

JoyouS|  and  musical,  and  dear, 
A  sound,  wnich  made  mv  father-heart  to  leap. 
And  sent  the  warm  blood  to  my  cheek  and  brow. 
Which,  with  the  recollection  warm  e*en  now. 

It  ceased,  that  thrillinff  tone : 
And  with  it  passed  my  brignt  but  dreamy  train 
Of  thought —  and  I  was  but  a  man  again, 

Earthly,  and  weak,  and  lone. 
So  slight  a  touch  can  jar  the  flpirit*s  qirings  — 
And  e'en  a  word,  or  tone,  or  look,  dip  Fancy's  wings. 

Once  more  —  once  more^  it  rang  upon  my  ear  — 
But  blent  with  other  sounds,  as  clear 

And  musical  as  it : 
A  childiah  jest  —  and  then  a  shout. 
From  one.  or  two,  or  three,  rang  out. 

Full,  free,  and  wild  — 

And  then  a  fit 
Of  childish  laughter  rent  the  dewr  air  t 
And  now  my  eye  a  glimpse  caught  of  the  fair 
And  lovdy  omb  :  It  was  my  own  dear  child ! 
She  and  her  Uttle  friends,  hard  at  their  play. 
Upon  the  grassy  slopes  that  softly  stretch'd  away. 

Again  —  again  — 
From  the  descending  plain. 
Up  rise  those  gleeful  notes :  but  chief  that  voice 
Which  first  broke  on  msr  ear ; 
And  made  my  heart  rejoice. 
Ascends,  full,  strong,  and  dear — 
Approacning  nigh,  and  nigher. 
As  the  strain  grows  hiflfa,  and  higher ; 
Then,  like  a  water-circle,  flowing 
Away  to  every  point,  and  growing 
Fainter,  and  fainter,  till  the  last  tones  die — 
Lost,  as  fiur-joumeying  birds  f^e  in  the  pniple  dty. 
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Bonnets  were  in  the  air, 
And  bonnet-hbbandfl  scattered  on  the  ground  t 
Small  shoes  and  pantalettes  lay  thick  around, 
And  tiny  fiset  were  bare : 
And  frocks  were  soil'd  and  aprons  rent ; 
But  still  thev  kept  their  frolic  mood, 
And  lauffh'd  ana  romp'd ;  and  when  I  went 

And  closer  b^  them  stood, 
How  hard  each  httle  elf  did  trv 
To  win  the  most  of  my  regard ; 
Now  gazing  anziouL  in  my  eya 
And  stnviqg  still  more  hard : 
The  spirit,  so  it  seemed  to  me, 
The  same  in  the  great  world  we  see, 
Spurring  the  warrior  on  to  yictory, 
And  urging  on  the  bard : 
Each  had  success  as  much  at  heart, 
As  he  who  plays  in  war  or  pohtics  his  part 

'Mychild!— mychfld!' 
She  comes  to  me : 
Her  cheeks  are  flushM.  her  hair  is  wild, 
Her  pulse  is  bounding  free ; 
With  laugh  and  shout  she  comes — but  see ! 
Half  way  she  stops,  as  still  as  death ; 
Her  look  is  sad  —  she  nardly  draws  a  breath. 

*  My  child !  my  own  dear  child ! 
Tell  me,  What  aileth  thee  V 

'  Father  V  —  she  pointed  to  the  moon,  ^      ^ 

On  the  horizon's  shatter'd  bound —  V    ^ 

'Twas  rising,  full  and  round.  Vr 

*  Father !  I'm  coming  soon.' 

Her  other  hand  now  pointeato  the  West,  ,  >  '?  ^ 

Where  the  dim  sun  was  sinking  to  his  rest  *  >' 

'Fatherl  are  those  the  eyes  of  God  ^  .  ^ 

Looking  upon  us  here  T  « t^ 

Her  knee  bent  slowly  to  the  dewy  sod  —  *  >. 

And  then  came  tear  on  tear :  '¥\'* 

A  gush  of  mingled  feeling — wonder,  and  joy,  and  fear,  t/ 

CmemMti.  ,    '^         W.  D.  G. 
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ABBOTSFORD—DRTBUROH  ABBEY. 

Abbotsford  takes  its  name  from  a  ford  over  the  Tweed,  near  at 
hand,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbots — of  some  neighboring 
monastery,  I  suppose.  It  is  well  worth  visiting,  independently  of  the 
associations  whicn  make  it  what  it  is  —  what  no  other  place  can  be. 
The  structure  too — the  apartments — the  furniture — are  altogether  in 
keeping  with  those  associations.  Every  tl^ng  is  just  what  you  would 
have  it,  to  commemorate  Walter  Scott  The  building  is  a  beautiful 
Grothic  structure.  You  will  not  expect  a  description  from  me  of  what 
has  been  already  so  minutely  and  so  well  described.  You  remember 
the  hall  of  entrance,  with  its  stained  windows,  and  its  walls  hung  round 
with  ancient  armor,  coats  of  mail,  shields,  swords,  helmets — all  of  them, 
as  an  inscription  imports,  of  the  'auld  time;'  the  dining  and  the  draw- 
ing rooms;  the  library  and  the  study;  the  curiosities  of  the  place — 
choice  paintings,  curious  old  chairs  of  carved  work — the  rare  cabinet 
of  relics,  Rob  Roy's  musket,  pistols  from  the  dread  holsters  of  Claver- 
house  and  Bonaparte — and  all  surrounded  and  adorned  with  oaken 
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wainscoting  and  ceiling,  the  latter  very  beaatifuUy  carved,  yet  very 
simple  —  every  thing,  indeed,  wearing  tlie  appearance  of  great  dimity 
and  taste :  well,  I  have  seen  it  all —  I  have  seen  it !  But  the  study !  — 
before  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote,  in  the  very  chair,  the  throne  of  power 
from  which  he  stretched  out  a  sceptre  over  the  world,  and  over  all  ages, 
I  sat  down  —  it  was  enough  1  I  went  to  see  the  cell  of  the  enchanter — 
I  saw  it ;  and  my  homage  —  was  silence,  till  I  had  ridden  miles  from 
that  abode  of  departed  genius. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  give  you  an  anecdote,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned to  me  since  I  came  to  Europe.  An  American  lady  of  distin- 
guished  intelligence,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Scott  frequently 
in  Italy,  till  sne  felt  emboldened  to  express  to  him  something  of  the 
feeling  that  she  entertained  about  his  works.  She  told  him,  that  in  ex- 
pressing her  gratitude,  she  felt  that  she  expressed  that  of  millions.  She 
spoke  of  the  relief  which  he  had  brought  to  the  heavy  and  weary  days 
of  languor  and  pain ;  and  said,  that  no  day  so  dark  had  ever  risen  upon 
her,  that  it  was  not  brightened  by  the  prospect  of  reading  another  of  his 
volumes.  And  what,  now,  do  you  think  was  his  reply?  A  tear  rolled 
down  his  cheek :  he  said  nothing  !  Was  it  not  beautiful  ?  For  you 
feel  that  that  tear  testified  more  than  selfish  gratification ;  that  it  was 
the  silent  witness  of  religious  gratitude. 

I  must  pass  by  the  well-known  and  ofien-described  beauty  of  Melrose 
Abbey,  three  miles  from  Abbotsford,  and  ask  you  to  go  on  with  me  a 
few  miles  fiirther  to  Dryburgh — the  place  where  *the  wreck  of  power' 
(intellectual)  is  laid  down  to  rest.  .  If  I  were  to  choose  the  place  of  his 
body's  repose,  from  all  that  I  have  ever  seen,  it  would  be  this.  The  ex- 
tent, antiquity,  and  beauty  of  the  work ;  the  trees  growing  within  the 
very  walls  of  the  abbey ;  the  luxuriant  shrubbery  waving  from  the  tops 
of  the  walls  and  from  parts  of  the  roof  here  and:  there  remaining ;  the 
ivy,  covering  over  the  work  of  ghastly  ruin,  and  making  it  graceful  — 
hanging  from  'the  rifled  arches  ana  shafied  windows/  and  weaving 
festoons  from  one  broken  fragment  to  another ;  the  solemn,  umbrageous 
gloom  of  the  spot ;  the  perpetual  sound  of  a  water&U  in  the  neighboring 
Tweed  —  all  conspire  to  make  this  spot  wonderfully  romantic;  it 
throws  a  spell  over  the  mind,  such  as  does  no  other  ruin  that  I  have 
seen.  Conway  Castle  is  more  sublime:  Melrose  Abbey  is  more  beauti- 
ful in  its  well  preserved,  sculptured  remains :  but  Dryburgh  is  fiir  more 
Yomantic.  What  place  can  be  so  fit  to  hold  the  remains  of  Walter 
Scott ! 

Before  crossing  the  Tweed,  and  while  yet  on  Scottish  ground,  I  wish 
to  drop  one  thought  which  I  have  carried  more  than  seven  years,  I  be- 
lieve, without  ever  finding  the  proverb  to  avail  me  at  all.  And  that  is 
on  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  character  of  Scotland  and  of 
New-England.  The  energy  and  vehemence  of  the  Scottish  character, 
the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum^  is  universally  acknowledged. 
Fler  comme  un  Ecossais,  is  a  proverb.  And  yet  the  Scotch  are  account- 
ed a  singularly  wary  and  cautious  people ;  reserved  in  manners,  exact 
in  speech,  guarded  in  communication,  and  keen  and  close  in  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  Scotchman  has  the  singular  fortune  to  stand  as 
a  proverb  for  the  most  opposite  qualities,  and  I  suppose  that  they  really 
exist  in  him.  The  same  qualities  are  found  in  the  New-England 
character.    The  Yankee  — '  it  will  not  den/  —  is  sharp  at  a  bargain. 
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He  is  cold  in  numners.  The  deep  reserve  of  a  New-England  boy,  es* 
pecially  if  living  retired  in  the  country,  perhaps  no  one  can  understand 
who  has  not  experienced  it.  It  seems  as  if  his  heart  were  girded  with 
a  stronger  band  than  any  other,  and  certainly  such  as  is  ndt  natur^  or 
befitting  to  the  ingenuousness  of  youth.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  result  of 
a  cursory  observation  has  been  to  pronounce  theNew-Englander  a  being, 
to  whom  *  Nature  has  giv^i  a  double  portion  of  brains  and  half  a  heart.' 
And  yet  nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  The  New-England  character 
is,  in  fi&ct,  one  of  the  deepest  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  The  whole 
history  of  the  people  proves  this,  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth  to  this 
hour.  Every  species  of  enterprise,  political,  commercial,  literary,  reli- 
gious, has  been  developed  in  New-England  to  a  degree,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  unprecedented  in  the  world.  All  America  is  filled  with  the 
proo&  of  it.  And  private  life  in  New- England  will  exhibit  the  same 
character  to  all  who  become  intimate  with  it.  The  two  races  whom  I 
am  comparing  have  also  had  the  same  fiite  of  general  misconstruction 
and  opprobrium.  The  Scot  is  regarded,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed, 
very  much  as  the  Yankee  is  south  of  the  Hudson.  I  will  not  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this ;  but  it  certainly  seems  a  very  hard  case  on  either 
hand.  A  people  in  both  instances,  industrious,  virtuous,  religious,  al- 
most beyond  example — carrying  popular  education  to  a  point  of  im- 
provement altogether  unexampled  m  the  world,  till  the  Prussian  system 
appeared  —  and  furnishing  fiir  more  than  their  respective  quotas  to  the 
noblest  literature  of  their  respective  countries — would  seem  to  have  de- 
served more  respect  than  has  been  awarded  to  Scotland  and  New- 
England. 


NEWCASTLE-.  YORK  MINSTER  —  SACRED  ARCHITECTURE. 

As  you  approach  Newcastle,  it  becomes  evident  that  you  are  in  the 
region  of  collieries.  '  The  smoke  of  the  country  goeth  up  as  the  smoke 
of  a  furnace.'  It  is  not  the  smoke  of  its  destruction  however.  It  is 
the  indication  of  life,  and  not  of  death — ay,  and  of  life  that  has  gone 
down  &r  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  for  it  proceeds  from  the  chimneys 
of  steam  engines,  employed  at  every  pit,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
pumping  out  water  and  raising  coal. 

York  is  a  queer  old  place,  worth  coming  a  good  many  miles  to  see 
fi>r  its  own  sake.  But  the  minster  I  —  it  is  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see  it. 
It  is  the  only  building  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  city  that  stands  up  and  out 
so  completely  from  the  surrounding  mass  of  buildings,  that  it  is,  from 
every  quarter,  distinctly  presented  to  the  eye.  The  minster,  amid  the 
city  of  York,  stands  like  the  elephant  in  a  menagerie.  Its  proportions, 
too,  are  so  perfect,  its  character  is  so  unique,  that  it  makes  upon  the  mind 
one  single  impression.  You  take  in  the  whole  object,  and  feel  all  its 
overpowering  grandeur,  at  the  first  glance  of  the  eye.  And  yet  it  seems 
to  me,  that  if  I  were  to  live  in  sight  of  it  a  thousand  years,  it  would  lose 
none  of  the  indescribable  charm  with  which  it  first  entranced  me.  In- 
deed I  shall  attempt  no  description.  I  dare  not  bring  my  measurements 
here.  Nay,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  impression  here  does  not  depend 
on  any  exact  idea  of  size  or  of  parts.  It  is  a  whole ;  it  makes  its  im- 
pression as  a  whole ;  and  you  can  no  more  receive  that  impression  from 
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the  sQccessive  aentences  of  a  description,  than  yon  conld  lecetTe  it  from 
contemplating,  in  succession,  the  different  parts  of  the  structure  it8el£ 

There  is  a  sanctity  and  voierableness  about  many  of  the  £lngliali. 
churches,  and  even  those  of  the  humblest  order,  which  nothing  but  time 
indeed  can  give  to  the  churches  of  our  country,  but  which  time  will 
never  give  to  them,  unless  we  learn  to  build  than  with  more  durable 
materials  than  wood  or  brick.     There  is  something  in  these  chorches 
which  leads  jrou  instinctively  to  take  off  your  hiu  when  you  enter 
them — a  duty,  by-the-by,  of  which  your  attendant  is  sure  to  admonish 
you,  if  you  &il  of  it — and  I  would  that  the  practice  were  more  common 
than  it  is  among  us.     The  sentiment  of  reverence  for  holy  places  is 
certainly  gaining  ground  upon  the  old  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  pre- 
judice on  this  h^id,  and  it  must  grow  with  the  increasii^  refinement  of 
the  peopla     But  still,  there  are  too  many  churches,  especially  in  our 
country  towns,  which  are  in  a  state  of  shameful  disrepair,  and  of  abomi* 
nable  filthiness;  and  which  are  constaptly  trampled  under  the  feet  oi 
the  multitude,  at  every  election.     Indeed,  the  condition  and  use,  and  I 
may  add,  the  architecture  of  a  church,  cannot  &il  to  have  a  direct  effect 
upon  the  sentiment  of  religious  veneration ;  and  I  trust  the  time  is  to 
come,  when  (with  reference  to  this   last  point)  the  construction  of 
churches  among  us  will  be  ^ven  into  the  hands  of  competent  architects, 
and  not  left  to  the  crude  and  ambitious  devices  of  parish  committees. 
It  costs  no  more  to  build  in  good  proportions,  than  in  bad ;  and  the  tri- 
fling expense  of  obtaining  a  plan  from  an  able  architect  (not  a  mere  car- 
penter) is  unworthy  to  have  any  weight  in  a  matter  of  such  permament 
importance  to  a  whole  community.     The  churches  of  a  country  are  a 
part  of  its  religious  literature.     They  speak  to  the  people ;  they  convey 
ideas;  they  make  impressions.     Tne  Catholics  understand  this,  and 
are  erecting,  I  believe,  more  fine  churches  in  America,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  than  any  other  denomination  among  us. 

I  confess  that  if  I  could  build  a  church  in  all  respects  to  suit  my  own 
taste,  I  would  build  it  in  the  solemn  and  beautifiil  style  of  the  churches 
of  England,  the  Gothic  style ;  and  I  would  build  it  m  enduring  stone, 
that  it  might  ^ther  successive  generations  within  its  holy  walls,  that 
passing  centuries  might  shed  their  hallowing  charm  around  it,  that  the 
children  might  worship  where  their  fiithers  had  worshipped  from  age 
to  age,  and  feel  as  if  die  spirits  of  their  fathers  still  mmgled  in  their 
holy  rites.  Nay,  more  do  I  say,  and  &rther  would  I  go —  I  am  not 
speaking,  of  course,  as  proposing  anything,  but  only  as  individuaUy 
prefaring  it — but  I  say  for  myself  that  I  would  place  altars  in  that 
church,  where  myers  might  be  said  daily,  where  daily  resort  might 
be  had  by  all  wnose  inclination  prompted ;  so  that  whosoever  passed  by 
might  have  liberty,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  to  turn  aside  from  his  busi- 
ness, his  occupation,  his  care,  or  his  leisurely  walk — in  his  sorrow,  or 
his  joy,  or  his  anxiety,  or  his  fear,  or  his  desire,  and  want,  and  trouble, 
and  temptation,  so  often  besetting  the  steps  of  every  mortal  life  —  to  turn 
aside,  I  say,  and  bow  down  amid  the  awful  stillness  of  the  sanctuary. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  as  detracting  from  the  importance  of  the  religious  ar- 
chitecture of  a  country,  or  as  an  apology  for  neglect  or  irreverence  toward 
churches,  that  all  places  are  holy — that  the  universe  is  the  temple  of 
God.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  whole  frame  of  nature  is  a  temple  for 
worship,  but  is  it  a  mean  or  an  unadorned  temple?    Nay,  what  a 
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structure  is  it !  and  what  a  glorious  adorning  is  put  upon  it,  to  touch  the 
springs  of  imagination  and  feeling,  and  to  excite  the  principle  of  devo- 
tion 1  What  painted  or  gilded  dome  is  like  that  arch  of  hlue  *  that 
swells  above  us  V  What  blaze  of  clustered  lamps,  or  even  buminfi^ 
tapers,  is  like  the  lamp  of  day  hung  in  the  heavens,  or  the  silent  and 
mysterious  lights  that  burn  forever  in  the  far-off  depths  of  the  evening 
sky  ?  And  what  are  the  splendid  curtains  with  which  the  churches  of 
Rome  are  clothed  for  festal  occasions,  to  the  gorgeous  clouds  that  float 
around  the  pavillion  of  morning,  or  the  tabernacle  of  the  setting  sun  7 
And  what  mighty  pavement  of  tesselated  marble  can  compare  with  the 
green  valleys,  the  enamelled  plains,  the  whole  variegated,  broad,  and 
boundless  pavement  of  this  world's  surfiu^e,  on  which  the  mighty  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  men  are  standing  ?  What,  too,  are  altars 
reared  by  human  hands,  compared  with  the  everlasting  mountains  — 
those  altars  in  the  temple  of  nature;  and  what  incense  ever  arose  from 
human  altars,  like  the  bright  and  beautiiiil  mountain  mists  that  float 
around  those  eternal  heights,  and  then  rise  above  them  and  are  dissolved 
into  the  pure  and  transparent  ether  —  like  the  last  &ding  shadows  of 
human  imperfection,  losing  themselves  in  the  splendors  of  heaven? 
And  what  voice  ever  spake  from  human  altar,  like  the  voice  of  the 
thunder  from  its  cloudy  tabernacle  on  those  sublime  heights  of  the 
creation,  when 

'  Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  height  hath  found  a  tongue^ 
And  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  who  cafl  to  her  aloud? ' 

And,  in  fine,  what  anthem  or  pcean  ever  rolled  from  organ  or  orchestra, 
or  from  the  voice  of  a  countless  multitude,  like  the  dread  and  deafening 
roar  of  ocean,  with  all  its  swelling  multitude  of  waves?  Yes,  the  tem- 
ple of  nature  is  full  of  inspiration,  full  of  objects  that  inspire  devotion, 
and  so,  as  &r  as  may  be,  should  our  temples  of  prayer  and  thankgiving 
be  made. 

To  say,  as  if  to  detract  from  the  sanctity  of  religious  edifices,  that  here, 
after  all,  is  only  so  much  wood,  and  stone,  and  mortar,  which  are  no- 
thing but  the  same  mass  of  materials  in  any  other  form,  or  devoted  to  any 
other  purpose — why  we  talk  not  so  of  our  homes — we  talk  not  so  of 
nature  —  we  talk  so  of  nothinfi^  else.  It  is  by  mixing  up  intellectual 
and  spiritual  associations  with  things,  and  only  so,  that  they  have  any  in- 
terest or  importance  to  our  minds.  Things  are  nothing  but  what  the 
mind  makes  them  to  be — nothing  but  by  an  infusion  into  them  of  the 
intellectual  principle  of  our  own  nature.  The  tuft  that  is  shorn  from  the 
warrior's  plume  by  the  scythe  of  death,  is  nothing  else,  if  one  pleases  so  to 
consider  it,  but  the  plumage  of  a  bird.  The  relic  of  a  sainted  martyr — 
suppose  it  were  a  hem  of  his  garment  —  is,  if  one  pleases  so  to  consider 
it,  nothing  else  but  a  piece  of  cloth  that  protected  him  from  the  winter's 
cold,  or  the  summer's  heat.  The  plac«  where  his  broken  and  lacerated 
body  was  laid  down  to  rest,  may  be  accounted  common  earth ;  and  the 
mouldering  remains  of  a  buried  empire,  may  be  accounted  common  dust 
The  Palatine  hill  on  which  stood  the  palace  of  the  imperial  Cssars,  and 
which  is  now  covered  with  its  ruins,  may  be  accounted  a  common  hill. 
But  so  do  we  not  speak  of  things,  nor  thmk  of  them. 

No ;  let  us  yield  to  that  principle  of  our  nature  which  imparts  a  por- 
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tion  of  its  own  character  to  the  things  around  us ;  which,  with  a  kind  of 
creative  power,  makes  times,  and  seasons,  and  places  to  be  holy;  which 
gathers  a  halo  of  glory  and  beauty  over  our  native  land ;  which  ac- 
counts the  maxim  devoutly  true,  that '  there  is  no  place  like  home ;'  and 
which  hallows  *  the  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made'  — -which. 
accounts  no  place  like  it — and  yet  so  accounting  it,  judges  that  to  be  a 
good  work  which  makes  the  temples  of  a  nation's  worship  strong  and 
beautiful,  fox  the  use  and  admiration  of  successive  ages. 


PROVINCIAL    DIALECTS  — WINDERMERE  — OR ASSM ERE. 

The  language  —  the  vulgar  dialect,  that  is  —  of  Yorkshire,  and 
Lancashire  too,  is  almost  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  Chinese.  The 
English  critics  upon  our  barbarous  Americanisms  might  well  reserve 
their  comments,  and  as  many  more  as  they  can  produce,  for  home  con- 
sumption. They  are  troubled  with  a  most  patronising  and  paternal 
anxiety,  lest  the  English  language  should  be  lost  among  our  common 
people:  it  is  lost  among  the  common  people  of  Yorkshire.  They 
smile  at  our  blunders  when  we  say  sick  for  ill,  ^vAfine  instead  of  ntce. 
They  say  that  fine  comes  from  the  milliner's  shop  j  we  might  reply 
that  nice  comes  from  the  kitchen.  They  are  shocked  when  we  speak 
of  a  fine  building ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  in  England  than  to 
hear  of  the  grandest  old  ruin  in  the  kingdom  as  *  a  nice  old  place.'  As 
to  the  word  sick,  it  is  ours  and  not  the  English  use  (for  sickness  of 
stomach)  that  accords  with  the  standard  usage  of  English  literature  : 
Sick ;  afflicted  with  disease  —  is  Johnson's  definition. 

One  thing  that  gives  this  country  its  peculiarity  of  aspect  as  compared 
with  ours,  is  the  substitution  of  stone  in  all  structures  where  we  use 
wood  —  as  stone  houses,  bams,  out-houses  of  all  sorts,  stone  bridges, 
stone  watering  troughs  by  the  way-side.  The  smallest  stream  or 
ditch  crossing  the  road  has  a  stone  bridge.  All  this  gives  an  air  of 
antiquity,  durability,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  dignity  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. Another  circumstance  that  has  the  same  efiect,  is  the  practice  of 
calling  many  of  the  &rms  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  same 
name.  It  is  not  Mr.  Such  or  Such  a  one's  place  —  at  least  that  is  not 
the  only  designation  —  but  it  is  Woodside,  or  Oakdale,  or  some  of  those 
unpronounceable  Welsh  names.  I  like  this.  It  invests  every  dwelling 
in  the  country  with  local  associations.  It  gives  to  every  locality  a 
dignity  and  interest,  far  beyond  that  of  mere  property  or  possession. 


Left  Kendall  for  Windermere.  Stopped  at  Bowness  and  took  a 
boat  —  visited  the  Station,  a  romantic  eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake ;  then  rowed  up  the  lake  eight  miles  to  Ambleside,  the  head 
of  Windermere.  The  head,  and  the  views  from  the  Station,  are  &r 
the  most  beautiful  things  about  the  lake ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  the  ojUy 
things  very  striking  about  it. 

What  a  power  lies  in  association !  I  was  already  in  siffht  of  the 
far-famed  Windermere,  and  almost  any  tract  of  w^ater  and  landscape 
would  have  appeared  lovely  under  such  a  sky  —  surely  this  did  —  yet, 
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aa  I  stopped  to  pick  a  few  raspberries  by  the  hedge,  that  simple  action  -^ 
the  memories  that  it  brougnt  with  it — the  thoughts  of  those  hours  of 
my  early  days,  passed  near  my  own  native  home  —  passed  by  those 
hedges,  thronging  ever  since  with  a  thousand  inexpressible  recollec- 
tions—  passed  in  the  fond  romance  of  youth,  amid  tne  holy  silence  of 
the  fields  and  all  the  thick-coming  fancies  of  an  unworn  imagination 
and  sensibility  —  all  this  moved  me  as  no  scene  of  mere  abstract  beauty 
could  ever  do  I  And  yet,  indeed,  what  is  abstract  ?  What  is  nature, 
but  an  instrument  harmonized  into  unison  with  something  in  us  — 
every  vibration  of  which  either  awakens  or  answers  to  some  thrilling 
chord,  in  the  more  mysterious  frame  of  our  own  being  ?  What  is  the 
traveler  but  a  pilgrim  of  the  heart,  the  imagination,  the  memory? 
Such  a  little  passage,  now  and  then,  as  this  to-day,  convinces  one  that 
there  is  much  poetry  in  boyhood,  though  one  does  not  find  it  out, 
perhaps,  till  long  afterward. 


*  «  «  Mr.  Wordsworth  proposed  a  walk  to  Grass- 
mere  Lake,  to  see  it  after  sunset ;  and  in  that  loveliest  of  all  the  scenes 
I  ever  witnessed  on  earth,  were  lost  all  thoughts  but  of  religion  and 
poetry.  I  could  not  help  saying,  with  fervent  sincerity,  *  I  thank  you 
Sir,  for  bringing  me  bore  at  this  hour ;'  for  he  had  evidently  taken 
some  pains,  pushing  aside  some  little  interferences  with  his  purpose,  to 
accomplish  it.  He  said  in  reply,  that  so  impressive  was  the  scene  to 
him,  that  he  felt  almost  as  if  it  were  a  sin  not  to  come  here  every  fair 
evening.  We  sat  by  the  shore  half  an  hour,  and  talked  of  themes  far 
removd  from  the  strife  of  politics.  The  village  on  the  opposite  side 
lay  in  deep  shadow ;  from  which  the  tower  of  the  church  rose,  like 
heaven's  sentinel  on  the  gates  of  evening.  A  single  taper  shot  its 
solitary  ray  acjoss  the  waters.  The  little  lake  lay  hushed  in  deep  and 
solemn  repose.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  upon  its  shore.  The  fading 
light  trembled  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  which  were  here  slightly 
ruffled,  and  there  lay  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  serenity  of  heaven. 
The  dark  mountains  lay  beyond,  with  every  varying  shade  that  vary- 
ing distance  could  give  them.  The  farthest  ridges  were  sowed  with 
light,  as  if  it  were  resolved  into  separate  particles  and  show^ered  down 
into  the  darkness  below,  to  make  it  visible.  The  mountain  side  had  a 
soilness  of  shadowing  upon  it,  such  as  I  never  saw  before,  and  such  as 
no  painting  I  ever  saw  approached  in  the  remotest  degree.  It  seemed, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  said,  as  if  it  were  *  clothed  with  the  air.*  Above  all, 
was  the  clear  sky,  looking  almost  cold,  it  looked  so  pure,  along  the 
horizon — but  wanned  in  the  region  a  little  higher,  with  the  vermilion  tints 
of  the  softest  sunset.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  world  might  be  travelled 
over  without  the  sight  of  one  such  spectacle  as  this  —  and  all  owing 
to  the  circumstances — the  time  —  the  hour.  It  was  perhaps  not  the 
least  of  those  circumstances  influencing  the  scene,  that  it  was  an  hour 
passed  in  one  of  his  own  holy  retreats,  with  Wordsworth  1 

Amid  these  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
Nature  seems  to  delight  herself  in  contrasts ;  and  that,  as  in  many  human 
works,  is  here  perhaps  the  secret  of  power :  the  wildest  mountains  and 
mountain  crags,  with  the  sweetest  valleys  and  dales  amid  them  —  as  Bor- 
rowdale,  Paterdale,  Langdaie,  and  sometimes  one  little  sheltered  spot, 
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all  verdure,  only  large  enough  for  one  &nn  —  as  in  coming  from  Connia- 
ton  through  one  of  the  Laugdales ;  the  roughest  passes  through  moun- 
tain defiles,  opening  suddenly  upon  smooth  and  green  vales,  as  in  going 
from  Buttermere  to  Borrowdale,  or  entering  Paterdale  from  the  south ; 
a  lake  and  a  valley  beneath  your  eye,  and  a  world  of  mountains  beyond, 
as  in  entering  Keswick  from  the  south :  and  then,  when  were  erer 
seen  such  crystal  streams  —  waters  of  such  transparent  and  living 
purity  t 


THE    AUTUMNAL    MOON. 

I. 

Dauohtkb  of  Earth !  ye  wander  hand  in  band 

On  your  unpathed,  immeasurable  way, 
Together  mingling  with  the  starry  band. 

Chanting  to  cherubim  their  measured  lay : 
Thy  sleep  is  on  her  bosom.    Where  expand 

Her  silent  vales  and  deep  blue  waves  at  play  ; 
Gientiy  they  glow  beneath  thy  radiance  mud, 
As  joys  the  mother  in  her  young-eyed  child. 

u. 

Nations  have  worshipped  thee.    By  the  dark  Nile 
Have  nuudens  wreathed  thy  lilies  in  their  hair, 

While  from  thy  temple  on  the  Memphian  isle, 
Music  and  fragrance  gushed  upon  the  air. 

Adoring  Persians,  by  their  mountain  pile, 
Have  watched  thy  slow  minestic  rising  there  t 

The  war-roused  Moslem  'mid  nis  steel-clad  might, 

Lifts  high  thy  crescent  form,  and  hails  the  fight 

III. 

Queen  of  the  weird  and  witching  hour!  thy  beam 
Calls  the  light  fairies  from  their  mossy  rest; 

Tetania  and  her  train  by  some  wild  stream, 
Dancing  upon  the  green  sward's  spotted  vest ; 

Some  troop  away  to  gladden  with  a  dream 
The  fevered  artisan,  with  toil  opprest ; 

Spirits  unshrived,  to  troubled  sleep  consigned, 

Rise  in  their  sheeted  robes  and  haunt  the  wind. 

IV. 

At  this  th^  banquet  eve,  the  revelling  sea 

Moves  in  her  festal  robe  of  white  arrayed, 
While  silken  leaves  on  many  a  wind-swept  tree, 

Glitter  with  ever-varyins  ucht  and  shaoe. 
The  riven  oak  now  sUvered  aer  by  thee, 

Stoops  with  a  grace  amid  the  darkling  glade : 
And  the  hoar  ruin  mouldered  wide  with  time^ 
Tells  a  long  legend  of  its  olden  prime. 

T. 

The  fond  heart  stirred  with  thy  mysterious  speil. 

Yields  to  aefTctions  beautiful  and  rare ; 
The  maiden  hngerc  in  the  shady  dell, 

The  mother  Cstens  to  her  inmnt's  prayer : 
The  soldier,  musing;  hears  the  village  bell. 

In  the  deep  breathing  of  the  fitim  air ; 
While  the  young  seaman  in  the  plashing  foam, 
Hails  welcoming  voices  at  his  Other's  home. 

TVesfM,  C^.  J-J  1B36.  H.  L.  B. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON    IGNORANCE. 

IT  ONE    JOrr   OPCNINO    HU    BTBt. 


*  Every  tight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient  air, 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses.*  Sbellby, 


To  ONE  accustomed  to  look  at  Nature  with  an  observant  eye,  the 
indifference  to  her  works  manifested  by  most  individuals  seems  at  first 
view  irreconcilable  with  that  innate  inquisitiveness  which  characterizes 
mankind.  While  his  own  ear  is  thrilled  with  soft  melodies — while 
his  imagination  catches  the  living  echoes  of  that  anthem  which  the 
morning  stars  hymned  at  creation's  birth — and  while  his  soul  expands 
as  it  expatiates  amid  the  brisfht  and  varied  scenes  of  this  magni6cent 
world —  his  brother's  insensibility  is  to  him  a  mystery.  Every  fibre  in 
his  own  bosom  is  thrilling  with  delight,  as  he  looks  abroad  over  the 
&ir  earth;  joyous  and  stirring  perceptions  come  thronging  upon  his 
mind ;  new  and  beautiful  analogies  are  developing  themselves  to  his 
fancy ;  but  why  is  his  brother  unmoved  ?  Is  the  power  of  sensation 
palsied?  —  or  are  the  heart-springs  of  gladness  sealed  up  within  him? 
No ;  but  the  spell  of  ignorance  is  upon  him :  he  has  never  been  initia- 
ted in  the  wonders  of  creation. 

The  effects  of  this  spell  stand  out  in  bolder  relief  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  indigent  and  uneducated.  The  wants  attendant  on  their 
humble  condition  must  necessarily  engross  their  primary  attention,  and 
consequently  little  leisure  is  left  them  for  the  acquisition  of  such  Imow- 
ledge  as  does  not  immediately  tend  to  the  removal  of  those  wants.  If 
Nature  is  bountiful,  they  are  satisfied  with  her  gifts,  without  pausing  to 
investigate  the  wonderful  economy  by  which  they  are  furnished.  They 
are  ignorant,  indeed,  of  any  such  economy.  Tne  forms  that  spring  up 
around  them,  present  nothing  particularly  curious  or  interesting  to  Uieir 
view.  They  regard  them  as  mere  simple  objects,  not  being  aware  that 
the  most  delicate  mechanism,  and  the  most  complex  combination  of  ele- 
ments obtain  throughout  their  minutest  parts.  The  novelty  of  strange 
and  anomalous  structures  which  occasionally  interrupt  the  &lsely 
deemed  monotony  of  natural  objects,  or  the  plumage  and  note  of  an  un- 
known bird,  may  for  a  moment  arrest  their  attention,  and  excite  their 
admiration ;  but  far  less  powerfully  in  the  main,  than  the  feats  of  the 
harlequin,  or  the  tricks  of  the  magician.  Here  childish  curiosity  finds 
its  richest  banquet.  It  discovers  a  world  of  wonders  in  the  merest  tri- 
fies  of  human  ingenuity,  gazing  with  dilated  eye  on  the  marvels  of 
Potter,  while  it  would  mil  asleep  amid  the  sublimest  philosophies  of 
Siliiman. 

With  this  taste,  and  under  this  obscuration  of  intellect,  the  rustic  goes 
forth  amidst  the  scenes  of  nature,  in  a  measure  unconscious  of  the  living 
beauty  that  emanates  from  every  object  around  him.  The  decorations 
of  earth  and  sky  are  to  him  comparatively  charmless,  while  he  plods 
on,  treading  down  the  flowers,  prostrating  the  forests,  drowning  with 
some  uncouth  strain  the  music  of  woods  and  waters,  and  sending  his 
glance  abroad  over  the  visible  glories  of  creation  with  listless  apathy. 
But  should  philosophy  remove  the  mist  that  is  upon  his  vision,  and  en- 
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lighten  him  in  the  wonders  of  Nature's  oj^rations,  would  he  ikern, 
remain  as  indifferent  as  before?  As  well  might  we  suppose  the  blind 
man  would  continue  insensible  to  the  splendor  of  the  rainbow,  and  the 
loveliness  of  material  forms,  were  his  eyes  divested  of  their  cataracts. 
Explain  to  the  school-boy  the  inimitable  conformation  of  the  bird  or  the 
butterfly  that  flutters  in  his  hand — the  nice  adaptation  of  the  members 
of  that  tiny  frame  to  symmetry,  elegance  of  motion,  and  sustentation  of 
life,  and  he  will  loosen  his  careless  hold,  and  gaze  on  his  little  prisoner 
with  an  admiration  he  never  before  experienced.  At  the  same  time 
there  %vill  be  a  kind  of  awe  mingled  with  his  delight,  when  he  discovers 
that  he  has  been  rudely  handling  the  delicate  creation  of  a  beneficent 
architect  —  a  creation  abounding  with  beauty  and  ingenuity — the  visi- 
ble demonstration  of  an  omniscient  intelligence.  Teach  the  untutored 
peasant,  also,  the  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — unfold  to  his 
comprehension  its  absorbents  and  exhalents,  its  resources  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  species,  and  the  chemical  processes  which  give  to  the 
autumnal  forests  their  gorgeous  colorings,  and  you  open  a  new  world  to 
his  astonished  and  delighted  mind. 

Occasionally  one  of  this  unfortunate  class  breaks  from  the  thraldrom 
of  indigence,  and  dashing  away  the  shackles  and  the  scales  that  bound 
and  blinded  him,  starts  forth  hke  the  eagle  to  gaze  with  exulting  eye 
on  the  brightest  irradiations  of  created  things.     Poverty  cannot  re-fetter 
him,  nor  necessity  subdue.     The  thirst  after  the  hidden  fountains  of 
knowledge  is  in  his  soul  —  the  &scination  of  an  intelligent  curiosity 
incites  him  forward,  and  who  shall  stay  him  in  his  career  ?  — who  hold 
down  the  curtain  of  mystery  between  his  searching  vision,  and  the  far- 
stretching  and  glorious  prospects  to  which  he  aspires  %     He  feels  that 
the  links  in  the  chain  of  existences  which  connects  him  with  the  brute 
are  multiplied  as  the  dominions  of  mind  are  extended,  and  the  reach  of 
thought  approximates  the  central  and  all-perfect  intellect  of  the  universe. 
As  revelation  after  revelation  is  unfolded  to  his  mind,  the  high  aspira- 
tions for  a  still  nobler  and  more  unclouded  sphere  of  being  are  changed 
to  an  exalted  assurance,  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  his  ex- 
istence —  a  well-spring  of  hope  and  solace,  forever  gushing  up  fresh 
and  full  in  his  quiet  bosom.     If  indigence  rec^uire  him  to  toil  for  sus- 
tenance, he  goes  cheerfully  to  his  task,  for  his  labors  are  among  the 
objects  of  his  admiration.     On  the  mountains  or  in  the  valleys  he  is 
neither  lonely  nor  alone.    The  melody  of  birds  and  branches  is  in  his  ear, 
while  his  eye  is  filled  with  the  fair  presentations  of  ever-varying  land- 
scapes.    As  he  plies  the  axe  or  the  sickle,  &ncy  is  busied  with  her  en- 
chsmtments,  and  Imagination,  as  she  passes  her  &iry  creations  before 
his  mind,  divests  labor  of  half  its  weariness.     To  him  all  visible  forms 
present  the  aspect  of  life  and  thought,  and  in  their  communion,  he 

'  FindB  toD|;ue8  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.' 

In  the  glens  of  the  forests  he  holds  companionship  with  Nature,  and  in 
the  hush  of  their  awful  solitudes  he  hears  her  deep  voice,  and  bears 
himself  reverently  as  within  the  sphere  of  some  august  presence.  Ev- 
ery season  and  every  clime  have  charms  for  him.  The  alternations  of 
light  and  darkness  —  summer  and  winter  —  tempest  and  calm  —  all  are 
teeming  with  interest     He  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  adopted  of  Nature, 
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and  is  admitted  to  her  most  intimate  familiarity.  His  mind  seizes  upon 
her  truths  as  by  the  power  of  intuition,  and  penetrates  the  mysteries  of 
her  operations  with  the  perspicacity  of  a  nigher  intelligence.  His 
countenance  exhibits  no  trace  of  that  indifference  to  her  charms  which 
characterizes  the  vacant  mien  of  the  multitude;  but  its  every  lineament 
is  instinct  with  an  animated  and  joyous  expression.  Such  were 
Shakspeaxe  and  Bums,  Franklin  and  Godman — men  of  humble 
birth,  who,  comparatively  unacquainted  with  classic  lore,  and  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  philosophy,  scanned  nature  with  an  accuracy  of 
perception,  depth  of  comprehension,  and  ardencjr  of  devotion,  unsur- 
passea  by  that  of  the  most  &vored  votaries  of  science.  She  seems  to 
have  presented  herself  before  them  in  her  unrobed  loveliness,  and  they 
needed  not  the  teachings  of  the  schools  to  portray  to  the  life  the  graces 
and  the  glories  of  their  divinity.  They  were  guided  by  a  greater  than 
all  human  masters — the  power  of  an  inborn  and  sleepless  susceptibili- 
ty. Unfortunately  for  tne  world,  such  paragons  are  rare.  The 
generality  of  mankind,  including  many  of  the  affluent  and  the  learned, 
pass  on  through  life  encircled  by  beautiful  creations,  and  yet  ignorant  of 
their  beauties,  and  unconscious  of  those  purifying  and  ennobling  plea- 
sures which  spring  from  a  knowledge  of  the  wonders  which  nature  has 
lavished  around  them. 

As  equally  promotive  of  this  marvellous  disregard  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  we  may  add  &miliarity  —  meaning  thereby  a  long  continued 
yet  superficial  acquaintance  with  external  objects.  In  the  pride  of  hu- 
man intellect,  we  survey  the  forms  of  the  landscape  witn  which  we 
have  been  conversant  from  our  childhood,  and  conceive  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  beauties,  final  causes,  modes  of  existence,  and 
combination  of  elements ;  and  regard  them  as  incapable  of  affording  us 
any  farther  gratification,  aside  from  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
The  trees  we  planted  in  our  boyhood  have  grown  up  with  us — we  saw 
them  in  the  shoot  —  we  marked  their  development  —  we  witnessed 
their  changes  from  season  to  season,  and,  as  it  were,  mated  with  them 
from  year  to  year  —  and  is  it  now  possible  for  us  to  derive  from  them 
any  new  ideas,  afler  so  long  an  intimacy  ?  We  know  their  species  and 
varieties,  their  time  of  flowering  and  casting  the  leaf,  and  how  can  they 
interest  us  farther  %  But  let  us  pause  a  moment.  Have  we  remarked 
their  diversity  of  form  and  texture — their  free  yet  chaste  proportions  — 
their  invariable  adherence  to  the  line  of  beauty  in  all  their  wild  exu- 
berant unfoldings  —  their  elegance  of  motion  when  swayed  by  the 
breeze,  or  tossed  by  the  tempest  %  Have  we  mastered  all  the  secrets  of 
their  living  laboratories,  by  which,  in  the  same  forest  and  from  the  same 
soil,  the  fir  has  secreted  its  healthful  balsam,  the  laurel  its  active  poison, 
and  the  maple  its  honied  sap?  Have  we  discovered  the  looms  which 
have  woven  for  the  white  birch  its  perfumed  and  velvet  mantle,  and  for 
the  oak  its  rude  and  shaggy  doublet  ?  If  not,  here  then  are  subjects  for 
reflection  and  research,  and  here  the  opportunities  for  seeking  the 
gratifications  which  accompany  them,  when  truth  and  nature  are  the 
objects. 

The  fiict  is,  the  human  mind,  ever  active  and  excursive,  cannot  with 
an  easy  grace  endure  close  and  continued  application.  It  is  too  proud, 
too  jealous  of  its  liberty,  to  be  severely  tasked,  even  by  its  keen  and 
grasping  ambition  for  knowledge.     Novelty  may  for  awhil*  hold  it  to 
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one  object,  but  the  gloss  is  evanescent  —  the  delicate  frost-work  disap- 
pears ;  and  curiosity,  soon  satisfied  if  not  sated,  breaks  away  in  search 
of  other  wonders,  and  other  investigations.    Thus  are  we  led  on  by  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  novelty,  to  the  remotest  objects,  derailing  that  those 
which  are  near  and  of  every-day  perception,  contain  nothing  unknown 
or  interesting.    This  presumption  is  both  unwise  and  unwarranted ;  ibr 
however  intimate  has  been  our  acquaintance  with  even  the  least  indi- 
cate configurations  of  matter,  we  may  still  be  assured  that  therg  is  some 
latent  beauty  of  structure  or  design,  of  which  we  may  be  entirely 
ignorant     What  then  must  be  our  knowledge  of  those  more  complex 
systems  —  as  for  instance  our  own  bodies —  if  so  imperfect  with  r^ard 
to  the  simplest  objects  ?     Look  at  that  fiiir  hand,  glancing  like  a  crea- 
tion of  lignt  amidst  the  keys  of  the  piano.     You  see  nodiing  strange 
to  admire ;  nothing  but  what  you  have  beheld  a  thousand  times  before, 
and  therefore  vou  view  it  with  a  listless  attention.     Perhaps  the  ear  is 
pleased  with  the  harmony  which  its  £ury  touch  awakens,  but  the  eye 
IS  not  fascinated  with  the  sight     Yet  is  there  more  of  mysterious 
beauty — more  of  the  cunning  (I  speak  reverently)  of  an  inscrutable 
intelligence  in  the  mechanism  of  that  little  member,  than  perchance  is 
*  dreamed  of  in  an  angel's  philosophy.'     Suppose  for  a  moment  it  should 
become  transparent  as  ice — that  we  were  permitted  to  trace  the  purple 
current  through  its  innumerable  canals,  all  pellucid  as  crystaX  and 
grasp  the  subtleties  of  the  vital  principle  in  its  electric  movements 
amidst  the  nerves  —  suppose,  indeed,  that  all  the  wonders  of  its  organi- 
zation were  unveiled  to  our  comprehension,  how  then  would  appear 
our  presumptive  knowledge  of  that  familiar  object  %    With  what  plea 
could  we  palliate  our  manifest  ignorance  1    Within  the  superficies  of 
a  few  square  inches  which  enclose  that  delicate  hand,  what  unthought 
of  and  amazing  wonders  present  themselves  to  our  delighted  gaze ! 
As  our  eye  pierces  the  glossy  integfuments  which  enfold  the  various 
parts,  we  now  discover  that  its  polished  whiteness  and  sylph-like  grace 
of  motion  are  but  firactions  of  its  sum  of  beauties,  when  its  nice  adjuat- 
Bients,  its  dexterous  compactions,  its  regular  and  solemn  pulse-strokes, 
its  devious  windings  of  vessels,  its  marvellous  attenuations  of  nerves,  its 
elegant  curvature  of  muscles,  and  free  mobility  of  every  point,  are 
taken  into  account 

We  apprehend  that,  by  the  carelessness  induced  by  fiimiliarity,  we 
are  thus  lulled  into  inattention  and  indifference  to  nearly  all  other 
outward  objects.  We  are  too  prone  to  soothe  our  ambition  for  know- 
ledge with  the  mastery  of  exterior  appearances,  without  grasping  after 
prouder  triumphs.  But  this  was  not  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  He 
taught  that  curiosity  should  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  stravra  and  bub- 
bles afloat  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth,  but  should  plunge 
deeper  and  still  deeper  into  its  hidden  recesses,  for  the  imperishable  pearls 
that  lie  buried  there.  He  taught  that  the  mind's  eye  was  not  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  *  show*  of  things,  but  rather  to  search  after  the  sub- 
stantial and  abiding  realities.  And  despite  its  love  of  ease,  its  pride  of 
wisdom,  and  its  instability  of  purpose,  how  richly  has  the  world 
profited  by  his  instruction  and  example  1  How  rapid  have  been  the 
advances  of  science,  how  magnificent  her  trophies,  since  the  rise  of  the 
inductive  philosophy!  The  ancients  exulted  in  view  of  their  ana- 
tomical acquirements,  and  discoursed  sagely  of  the  e^ence  and  phe- 
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nomena  of  life ;  but  the  researches  of  Hervey,  Hunter,  Bichat,  and 
other  kindred  spirits,  have  demonstrated  that  the  superstructure  of  their 
knowledge  was  baseid  on  ignorance — on  the  frail  foundation  of  idle 
hypotheses  and  unwarranted  theories,  feebly  supported  by  a  few  isolated 
ana  unimportant  fiicts.  The  ancients  talked  knowingly  of  astronomy, 
and  from  their  high  watch-towers  held  nrghtfy  observation  of  tne 
planets,  and  gave  names  to  the  constellations ;  but  it  remained  for  New- 
ton to  explode  the  &lse  teachings  of  the  astrologer;  to  develope  in  light 
and  beauty  the  mystery  of  sphere-motion,  and  emhhzon  his  own  name 
ibrever,  as  with  the  imperisnable  stars,  on  the  broad  tablet  of  the  whole 
heavens.  Scarce  a  century  ago,  the  alchemist  spoke  &miliarly  of  the 
elements,  as  if  he  had  mastered  every  &ct  in  relation  to  their  qualities 
and  modifications ;  but  modem  chemistry,  like  another  Columbus,  has 
discovered  new  worlds  beyond  the  Ultima  Thvle  of  ancient  research. 
Within  a  few  years,  by  the  light  of  this  science  alone,  man  has  literally 
*  found  out  inventions'  that  have  made 

*  Air,  flood,  and  firei 
The  vassals  of  his  will.* 

With  Monfgotfier  he  sweeps  forth  to  disport  himself  in  the  hig& 
places  of  the  atmo^here  —  with  Franklin  he  fifives  laws  to  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  -^  with  Davy  he  clothes  himself  with  power  from  the 
trodden  minerals  of  the  earth  —  with  Fulton,  mocks  at  the  opposing 
stubbornness  of  winds  and  waves  \  and  with  Jenner,  disarms  the  most 
terrible  of  all  diseases,  and  brings  it  under  complete  subjection  to  pro- 
phylactic means.  The  cause  of  these  new  acquisitions  of  knowleage 
IS  not  a  mystery.  Nor  is  it  to  be  traced  to  any  marvellous  revelation 
of  later  times,  but  to  the  keener  perspicacity  manifested  by  philosophers 
since  the  age  of  Bacon,  in  their  observation  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  the  phjrsical  and  moral  worlds.  Nor  will  Nature  be  offended  with 
this  increasing  inquisition  of  her  works,  if  rightly  and  reverently  con- 
ducted. On  the  contrary,  the  closer  the  scrutiny,  the  higher  will  be 
her  satis&ction  ;  for,  assured  of  her  perfections,  she  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  most  searching  curiosity ;  while  she  knows  that  every  new 
discovery  of  her  votary,  not  only  tends  to  ennoble  his  mind,  out  to 
improve  his  heart,  and  enlighten  him  more  and  more  in  the  greatness, 
glory,  and  tender  benevolence  of  their  common  Author. 

That  this  important  result  has  not  been  more  generally  realized  in 
this  land  of  schools  and  colleges,  is  mainly  attributable,  1  apprehend, 
to  the  imperfect  manner  in  w£tch  the  business  of  education  has  hitherto 
been  conducted.  Either  the  schoolmaster  has  been  devoid  of  the  lofty 
yiews  and  extensive  acquirements  so  requisite  to  his  difficult  and 
responsible  vocation,  or  in  the  indifference,  ingratitude,  and  neglect 
which  have  accompanied  his  arduous  labors,  has  met  with  no  stimulus 
to  put  forth  those  Promethean  powers  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  which 
should  mould  into  its  own  image  the  plastic  energies  of  youth,  and 
inform  them  with  the  light,  and  fervor,  and  beauty  of  conscious  intelli- 
gence. One  thing  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  system  of  education 
pursued  by  the  generality  of  our  seminaries  of  every  class,  the  order 
of  nature  is  inverted,  by  tasking  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  while  the 
primary  and  most  important  &culty  of  attention^  is  in  the  main  neglected^ 
Hence  the  mind  becomes  lumbered  with  accumulated  terms,  the  mere 
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symbols  of  knowledge,  which  to  the  untotored  undeistaniling  are  but 
little  more  intelligible  than  mystical  hieroglyphics ;  and  the  blind  tic- 
tim  of  a  blinder  Question  is  fell  to  slumber  on,  or  to  awake  at  last  to 
a  painful  consciousness,  when  it  is  too  late  to  retrieye  the  misfortimes  of 
his  lethargy.  Take  any  clever  boy  in  our  common  schools  or  acada* 
mies,  whose  attention  has  never  been  carefully  roused  and  concentrated 
upon  his  studies  by  an  enlightened  instructor,  and  though  he  will  give 
you  definition  upon  definition,  rule  upon  rule,  with  the  loquacity  of  a 
parrot,  ten  to  one  he  has  only  a  vague  idea  of  their  latent  philosophy. 
Ask  him  to  explain  the  bearing  of  any  important  proposition  in  Euclid, 
or  the  beauties  of  some  &miliar  stanza  in  Virgil,  or  even  the  chaims 

Sf  some  passage  in  the  *  English  Reader,'  which  has  been  to  him  as 
ousehold  words  from  early  childhood,  and  if  he  succeed  in  the  efibit, 
he  has  more  cause  for  gratitude  toward  his  preceptor,  than  most  pofiils 
who  have  &llen  under  my  observation.  But  the  genius  of  improve- 
ment is  abroad,  and  the  old  usages  of  education,  like  those  of  other 
antiquated  systems,  are  yielding  to  its  renovating  influence.  In  the 
magnificence  of  our  scenery,  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  the  spirit 
of  me  age,  the  more  elevated  character  of  our  High  Schools,  the  moiB 
enlarged  culture  of  our  whole  class  of  teachers,  the  more  liberal  renm- 
neration  of  their  toils,  and  juster  appreciation  of  their  unobtruaive 
worth,  we  may  behold  the  promise  of  a  brighter  era,  when  our  fiivored 
land  shall  exhibit,  we  trust,  a  literary  galaxy  as  illustrious,  and  a  com- 
munity as  practically  intelligent  and  virtuous^  as  ever  gladdened  the 
visions  of  tne  philanthropist  r. 


A   POET'S    LIFE. 


What  is  a  poet's  life? 

I  ipeak  not  of  the  thtoiuif 
That  lightly  seek  an  earthly  meed 

Upon  the  wings  of  song  s 
But  of  the  poet-souls, 

ney  of  the  voiceless  lyre, 
That  yields  the  deea  stnn^  melody 

Which  spirit-worlos  inspire. 

What  is  their  eardilv  lifel 

To  know  nnearthiy  joy, 
The  unconscious  bliss  of  other  q>heres, 

Delight  without  alloy ; 
Ay^and  to  know  earth's  g^oom^ 

With  more  than  earth's  despsir, 
The  heart's  wild  sense  of  want  and  wo» 

The  grief  that  withers  there. 

What  is  a  poet's  life? 

To  hear  m  Music's  breath, 
Seraphic  greetings  echoing 

A  voioe  defying  death ! 


I 


To  see  in  Beauty's  glance 
An  angel's  mehing  gazc^ 

That  fills  the  chambers  of 
With  Love's  celestial  mys  1 


floal 


What  is  a  poet's  life  1 

To  dream  —  to  love  —  to  feel, 
And  see  upon  a  human  worid 

Elysian  glory  steal  I 
And  on  earth's  mystic  face^ 

Where  life's  deep  waters  roll. 
And  through  each  cold  and  shadowy  faieast 

To  pour  the  light  of  soul ! 

What  is  such  beiiur  likel  y  '^ 

Doves  severed  fiom  their  kind,    ^ 

Gems  sparkling  on  a  desert  ^tuBftM 
Ungovemed,  unenshtinedi!    fl 

Hkh  strsins  oif  foreign  sor'" 
Kxotics  rich  and  me^ 

Shedding  a  dying  per: 
reea- 


O'er  a  weed-groy^ 


a.  T.  T. 
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TftAJtaLATEO  AND  PVBLIIHBO. 


MUHBBft    T  HRBB 


With  what  pleasare  do  I  again  sit  down,  dear  Curtius  and  Lucilia^ 
to  tell  you  how  I  have  passed  iny  time,  and  what  'I  have  been  able  to 
accomplish,  since  I  last  wrote ;  thrice  happy  that  I  have  to  report  of 
success  rather  than  of  defeat  in  that  matter  which  I  have  undertaken. 
But  first,  let  me  thank  you  for  all  the  city  gossip  with  which  you  so 
greatly  entertained  me  in  your  joint  espistle.  Although  I  pass  my  hours 
and  days  in  this  beautiful  capital  as  nappily  as  I  could  any  where  out 
of  Rome,  still  my  letters  from  home  are  a  great  addition  to  my  enjoy- 
ment After  rising  from  the  perusal  of  yours  and  my  mother's,  I  was  a 
new  man.  Let  me  beg  you — which  indeed  I  need  hardly  do — to 
send  each  letter  of  mine,  as  you  receive  it,  to  Portia,  and  in  return  receive 
and  read  those  which  I  have  written,  and  shall  continue  to  write  to  her. 
To  you,  I  shall  give  a  narrative  of  events  j  to  her,  I  shall  pour  out  sen- 
timent and  philosophy,  as  in  our  conversation  we  are  wont  to  do.  I  shall 
hope  soon  to  have  somewhat  of  interest  to  say  of  the  state  of  letters  here, 
and  of  my  interviews  with  distinguished  men.  So  soon  as  the  queen 
shall  return  from  her  excursion  through  some  of  her  distant  provinces, 
I  shall  call  upon  Qracchus  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  make  me  known 
to  the  great  Longinus,  now  with  the  queen  absent  From  my  inter- 
course with  him,  I  shall  look  to  draw  up  long  and  full  reports  of  much 
that  shall  afford  both  entertainment  ana  instruction  to  you  all. 

I  have  now  passed  several  days  in  Palmyra,  and  have  a  mass  of 
things  to  say.  But  instead  of  giving  you  a  confused  report,  I  shall  sepa- 
rate one  thmg  from  another,  and  set  down  each  according  to  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  it  happened.  This  is  what  I  know  you  desire, 
and  this  is  what  I  shall  do. 

I  cannot  easily  tell  you  how  delicious  was  my  slumber  afler  that  last 
day  of  &tififuing  travel,  and  that  evening  of  to  me  most  exciting  con- 
verse. I  dreamed  that  night  of  Calpnrnius  rescued  and  returned ;  and 
ever  as  he  was  present  to  my  sleeping  fancy,  the  music  of  Fausta's  harp 
and  voice  was  floating  near. 

Hannibal  was  early  a^  my  door  to  warn  me  of  the  boUr  of  the  morn- 
ing meal,  Milo  bein^  still  under  the  influences  of  the  evening's  pota- 
tion. I  was  shown  mto  a  different  apartment  from  that  in  whicn  we 
had  supped,  but  opening  into  it.  It  was  a  portico  rather  than  a  room,  it 
being  on  two  sides  open  to  the  shrubbery,  with  slender  Ionic  pillars  of 
purest  marble  supporting  the  ceiling,  all  joined  together  by  the  Kffht  in- 
terlacings  of  the  most  gorgeous  creeping  plants.  Their  odors  filled  the 
air.  A  fountain  threw  up  in  the  most  mceful  forms  its  clear  water,  and 
spread  all  around  an  agreeable  coolness.  Standing  at  those  points 
where  flights  of  steps  led  down  to  the  walks  and  plats  of  grass  and 
flowers  which  wound  about  the  palace,  the  eye  wanoered  over  the  rich 
scene  of  verdure  and  blossom  which  they  presented,  and  then  rested 
where  it  can  never  rest  too  often  nor  too  long,  upon  the  glittering  shafls 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.     This  morning  prospect,  from  this  single 
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point  Itkoaght  was  reward  oiough  for  my  long  voyage,  and  hot  jooi^ 
ney  oyer  the  desert.  It  inspired  more  cheerful  thoughts  than  the 
same  scene,  as  I  had  seen  it  toe  evening  before  from  the  windows  of 
my  chamber.  I  could  not  but  draw  omens  of  good  from  the  unirersal 
smile  that  beamed  upon  me  from  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  Fausta's 
little  hand  suddenly  placed  within  mine,  and  the  cheerful  greeting  of 
her  voice,  awoke  me  from  my  dreamy  state. 

'  Your  countenance  shows  that  you  have  slept  well,  Lucius.'  said  she ; 
'  it  is  bright  as  the  morning  itself  Your  dreams  must  have  been  fit- 
vorable.  Or  else  is  it  the  wonder-working  power  of  a  Palmyrene  air 
that  has  wrought  so  with  you  since  the  last  evening?  Tell  me,  have 
you  not  slept  as  you  never  slept  in  Rome? 

*  I  have  slept  well,  indeed,'  I  replied,  *  but  I  believe  it  was  owing  rather 
to  your  harp  and  Jewish  ode,  than  to  any  mysterious  qualities  of  the  air. 
Your  music  haunted  the  chambers  of  my  brain  all  night,  and  peopled 
them  with  the  forms  of  those  whom  I  love,  and  whose  memory  it  last 
evening  recalled  so  vividly.  Mostly  I  dreamed  of  Calpumius,  and  of  his 
return  to  Rome,  and  with  him  came  ever  your  image  dimly  seen  hover- 
ing around,  and  the  strains  of  your  voice  and  harp.  These  are  to  me 
auguries  of  good,  even  as  if  the  voice  of  a  god  had  spoken.  I  shaU 
once  more  embrace  a  brother —  and  what  is  even  more,  a  Roman.' 

'  The  gods  grant  it  may  he  so  1'  replied  Fausta:  'A  prayer  which  I 
repeat.'  cried  Gra£chus,  as  he  approached  us  from  the  mdl,  through 
which  I  had  just  passed.  '  I  have  thought  much  of  your  afiair  since  I 
parted  from  you  last  evening,  and  am  more  than  ever  persuaded  that 
we  came  to  a  true  decision  touching  the  steps  best  to  be  taken.  To-day 
I  shall  be  much  abroad,  and  shall  not  forget  to  search  in  every  direction 
for  one  who  may  be  intrusted  with  this  nice,  and  difficult,  and  withal 
dangerous  business.  I  can  now  think  of  no  messenger  who  bids  so 
&ir  to  combine  all  the  qualities  we  most  desire,  as  the  Jew.  I  know 
but  few  of  that  tribe,  and  those  are  among  the  rich.  But  then  those  rich 
are  connected  in  various  ways  with  the  poor  —  for  to  a  marvellous 
extent  they  are  one  people —  it  is  the  same  you  know  in  Rome — and 
through  them  I  thiuK  I  may  succeed.' 

'  Now  have  you,'  I  quickly  added,  *  again  poured  li^ht  into  my  mind. 
Half  our  labor  is  over.  I  know  a  Jew  whose  capacities  could  not  be 
more  fitting  for  this  enterprise.  I  saw  much  of  him  on  board  the  vessel 
which  took  us  first  to  the  African  coast,  where,  at  Utica,  it  set  on  shore 
the  Jew,  bringing  me  &rther  on  to  Berytus.  He  is  a  true  citizen  of  the 
world — knows  all  languages,  and  all  people,  and  all  places.  He  has 
all  the  shrewdness  of  his  race  —  their  intelligence,  their  enthusi- 
asm, and.  I  may  add,  their  courage.  He  is  a  traveler  by  profession^  and 
a  vender  of  jsucn  things  as  any  will  buy,  and  will  go  wherever  he  may 
hope  to  make  large  gains  wherewith  to  do  his  share  toward  '  building 
again  the  walls  x>f  Jerusalem,'  as  he  calls  it  He  has  a  home  in  every 
city  of  the  East  It  was  toward  Palmyra  that  he  was  bending  his  way : 
and,  as  I  now  remember,  promised  that  he  would  see  me  here  not  many 
days  after  I  should  arrive,  and  have  the  pleasure,  as  he  trusted,  to  sell 
me  more  of  his  goods.  For  you  must  be  told  that  I  did  indeed  traffic 
with  him,  however  little  it  became  a  patrician  of  Rome.  And  here  I 
have  about  me,  in  a  little  casket,  some  rinsfs  which  I  purchased  of  him. 
having  upon  them  heads  of  Zenohia  and  Odenathus,  resembling  the 
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originab  to  the  life,  as  he  assured  me,  with  much  asseveration.  See, 
Fausta,  here  th^  are.  Look  now  and  tell  me  if  he  has  spoken  in  this 
instance  the  truth;  if  so,  it  will  be  a  ground  for  trusting  nim  fiirther.' 
'  Beautiful !'  exclaimed  both  Qracchus  and  Fausta.  *  He  has  indeed 
dealt  honestly  with  you.  Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than  these  re* 
semblances,  and  the  workmanship  is  worthy  the  hand  of  Demetrius  the 
Greek.' 

*  Provincials,'  said  I,  *  ever  know  the  capitol  and  its  foshions  better 
than  citizens.  Now  never  till  Isaac,  my  Jew  friend,  rehearsed  to  me  the 
praises  of  Demetrius  the  jeweller,  had  I  ever  heard  his  name,  or  aught 
concerning  his  skill,  and  here  in  the  heart  of  Asia  he  seems  a  house- 
hold word.'  It  is  so,  indeed,'  said  Gracchus ;  *  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
fiishionable  artists  of  every  kind  of  Rome  are  better  known  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  &shion  in  Palmyra  than  they  are  to  the  patricians  of  Rome. 
Wanting  the  real  greatness  of  Rome,  we  try  to  surpass  her  in  the  trap- 
nings  of  greatness.  We  are  well  represented  by  the  frog  of  .^Ssop ; 
nappy,  if  our  swelling  pride  do  not  aestroy  us.  But  these  rings  — 
they  are  indeed  of  exquisite  art.  The  head  of  Odenathus  is  truer  to 
the  life,  methlnks,  than  that  of  the  queen.' 

'  And  how  can  poor  stone  and  gold  set  out  the  divine  beauty  and 
grace  of  Zenobia !'  cried  Fausta.  *  This  is  beautiful  to  you  now,  Lu* 
cius,  but  it  will  be  so  no  longer  when  you  shall  have  seen  her. 
Would  that  she  were  here  I  It  seems  as  if  the  sun  were  gone  from  the 
heavens,  when  she  is  absent  ffom  us  on  these  long  excursions  among 
her  distant  subjects.' 

*  Till  then,  dear  Fausta,'  said  I,  *  deign  to  wear  on  that  only  finger 
which  I  see  ungraced  by  a  ring,  this  nead  of  your  so  much  vaunted 
queen ;  afterwara  wear  it,  if  yon  will,  not  for  her  sake,  but  mine.' 

So  sa3ring,  upon  her  finffer  which  she  held  out  to  me — and  which 
how  beautiuil  it  was  I  shall  not  say — I  attempted  to  pass  the  ring,  but 
alas  I  it  was  too  small  and  would  not,  with  all  the  gentle  force  I  dared 
to  use,  go  on. 

'  Here  is  an  omen,  Fausta,'  said  I;  the  queen  cannot  be'  forced  upon 
your  hand.  I  fear  your  friendship  is  threatened.'  *  Oh  I  never  enter- 
tain any  such  apprehension,'  interrupted  Fausta.  It  is  quite  needless. 
Here  is  plenty  of  room  on  this  neignbor  finger.  It  is  quite  right  that 
Aurelian,  you  know,  should  give  way  to  Zenobia :  so,  away  with  the  Em- 
peror 1'  and  she  snapped  the  ring  across  the  pavement  of  the  Portico  — 
*  and  now,  Lucius,  invest  me  with  that  burning  beauty.' 

*  And  now  do  you  think  you  deserve  it  V  I  marvel,  Gracchus,  at  the 
boldness  of  these  little  girls.  Verily,  they  bid  fair  to  mount  up  over  our 
heads.  But  come,  your  finger :  there — one  cannot  but  say  it  becomes 
you  better  than  the  fierce  Aurelian.  As  for  the  deposed  £mperor,  he 
IS  henceforward  mine.  Thus  I  re-instate  him.'  In  saving  which,  I 
picked  up  the  discarded  ring,  and  gave  to  it  the  most  honored  place 
upon  my  right  hand. 

Fausta  now,  first  laughingly  bidding  me  welcome  to  the  ring,  called 
us  to  the  table,  where  the  brealcfiist,  consistinfif  of  fruits  in  greater  ]^ro- 
portion  than  whh  us,  awaited  us.  Much  talk  now  ensued  concerning 
the  city,  its  growth  and  numbers,  power  and  probable  destiny.  I  was 
satisfied  from  what  fell  from  each,  that  the  most  ambitious  designs  are 
entertained  byboUi  the  court  and  people,  and  that  their  wondenul  sue- 
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cetses  have  bred  in  them  a  real  belief  that  they  should  have  notbiii^  Id 
Jear  firom  the  valor  or  power  of  Rome»  under  any  cireunurtances  of  col* 
liaion.  When  this  was  through,  Qracchas,  rising  from  his  seat»  and 
pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  portico,  spoke  of  my  private  afiairs, 
and  with  great  kmdness  went  over  again  the  whole  ground.  The  re- 
sult was  the  same. 

*  Our  way,  then,'  he  said,  '  is  clear.  Wait  a  few  days  for  your  fellow- 
trnveUer,  Isaac  If  he  appears,  well -^  if  not,  we  must  then  search  the 
quarter  of  the  Jews  for  one  who  may  do  as  well,  perhaps.  I  now  leave 
you,  with  a  suggestion  to  Fausta  that  she  should  take  it  upon  her  to 
drive  you  round  the  city,  and  into  the  suburbs.  No  one  can  perform 
the  office  of  a  guide  better  than  she.' 

*•  If  Fausta  will  take  that  trouble  upon  her,'  I  replied,  '  it  will  give 
me  a ^ 

'  A  great  deal  of  pleasure,'  you  were  going  to  say;  so  it  will  m&  I 
am  sure  we  shall  enjoy  it.  If  I  love  any  thing,  it  is  to  reveal  to  a  proud 
Roman  the  |[lories  of  Palmyra.  Take  away  from  a  Roman  that  ine^ 
id)le  air  which  says  '  Behold  embodied  in  me  the  majesty  of  Rome  1' 
and  there  remains  a  very  agreeable  person.  But  for  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  mannas  whicn  fit  men  and  women  for  society,  the  Roman 
men  and  women  must  yie\A  to  the  Palm3rrettes.  So  I  thmk,  who  have 
seen  somewhat  of  both — and  so  think  —  gainsay  my  authorities  if  you 
have  the  courage —  Longinus  and  the  Bishop  of  Aiitioch.  I  see  that 
you  are  disturb^  No  wonder.  Longinus,  wough  a  philosopher,  is  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  sees  through  its  ways  as  clearly  as  he  does 
through  the  mysticism  of  Plato,  and  that  asks  for  good  eyes ;  and  for 
the  bishop-—  there  is  not  so  finished  a  gentleman  in  all  the  East  His 
appointments  are  not  less  exquisite  than  those  of.  the  highest  noble 
eitner  of  Antioch  or  Palmyra.'  If  an  umpire  in  any  question  of  man- 
ners were  to  be  chos^i,  it  would  be  he.' 

*  As  for  the  Qreek,'  I  rejoined, '  I  am  predisposed  to  admit  his  supe- 
rior claims.  I  will  surrender  to  him  with  alacrity  my  doubts  both  in 
manners  and  philosophy.  For  I  hold  there  is  a  philosophy  in  man- 
ners, nay  even  in  clothes,  and  that  the  highest  bred  intellect  will  on 
that  very  account  best  perceive  the  nice  distinctions  and  relations,  in  the 
exact  perception  and  observance  of  which  the  highest  manners  consist 
He  may  offend  against  the  last  device  in  costume —  and  the  last  refine- 
ment in  the  recondite  art  of  a  bow — but  he  will  eternally  excel  in  all 
that  we  mean  by  breeding.  Your  bishop  I  know  nothing  of,  but  your 
account  of  him  strikes  one  not  very  agreeably.  These  Chrutian 
bishops,  methinks,  are  taking  upon  themselves  too  much.  And,  beside, 
if  what  I  gathered  of  the  theory  of  their  religicm  firom  a  passenger  on 
board  the  Mediterranean  trader,  be  correct,  they  depart  greatly  from  the 
severity  of  their  principles,  when  they  so  addict  themselves  to  the 
practices  of  courts,  and  of  the  rich  I  received  from  this  Christian  a 
beautiful  idea  of  his  fidth,  and  only  lamented  that  our  companiondiip 
was  broken  ofi*  before  I  had  had  time  folly  to  comprehend  all  he  had 
to  say.  The  character  of  this  man,  and  his  very  countenance,  seemed 
as  arguments  to  support  the  strict  opinions  which  he  advanced.  This 
bishop,  I  think,  can  scarcely  do  his  &ith  the  same  service.' 

'  I  know  him  not  much,'  said  Fausta,  *  and  of  his  faith,  nothing.  He 
has  great  powei^  over  the  Princess  Julia,  and  it  would  not  greatly  amase 
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me  if  by  and  hj  ahe  declared  herself  a  ChxistiaiL  It  is  incredible 
how  that  superstition  spreads.  But  here  is  our  carriage.  Come,  lei 
us  fortL' 

BOf  breaking  off  our  talk,  we  betook  ourselTss  to  the  carriage.  How 
shall  I  find  language,  my  Curtius,  to  set  before  yon  with  the  vividness 
of  the  reality,  or  with  any  approach  to  it,  the  pictures  which  this  drive 
through  and  around  Palmyra  caused  to  pass  successively  before  me  I 
You  Know  indeed,  generally,  what  the  city  is,  from  the  reports  of  for- 
mer travelers,  especially  from  the  late  book  of  Spurius,  about  which 
and  its  speculations  much  was  said  a  little  while  since.  But  let  me 
tell  you  a  more  one-sided,  one-eyed,  malignant  observer  never  thrust 
himself  upon  the  hospitalities  of  a  free,  open-hearted  people,  than  thstt 
same  Spurius,  poet  and  bibliopole.  His  very  name  is  an  offence  to  the 
Palmyrenes,  wno,  whatever  national  faults  they  may  have,  do  not  d^ 
serve  the  deep  disgrace  of  being  brought  before  the  world  in  the  P^ges 
of  so  poor  a  thing  as  the  said  Yentidius  Spurius.  Though  it  wul  not 
be  my  province  to  treat  as  an  author  of  the  condition,  nolicy,  and  pros- 
pects of  Palmyra,  yet  to  you  and  my  friends  I  shall  lay  myself  ofea 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  shall  refrain  from  no  statement  or  opi- 
nion that  shall  possess,  or  seem  to  do  so,  truth  or  importance. 

The  horses  springing  from  under  the  whip  of  tne  charioteer,  soon 
bore  us  from  the  great  entrance  of  the  palace  into  the  midst  of  the  throng 
that  crowded  the  streets.     The  streets  seen  now  under  the  advantages 
of  a  warm  morning,  sun,  adding  a  beauty  of  its  own  to  whatever  it 
glanced  upon,  showed  much  more  brilliantly  than  ours  of  Rome. 
There  is,  m  the  first  place,  a  more  general  sumptuotisness  in  equipage 
and  dress,  very  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  Ronmn.     Not  perhaps  that 
more  wealth  is  displayed,  but  the  forms,  and  the  colors,  through  which 
it  displays  itselil  are  more  various,  more  tasteful,  more  gorgeous.    No- 
thing can  exceed,  nothing  equals,  it  is  said,  any  where  in  the  world, 
the  state  of  the  queen  and  her  court*  and  this  infects,  if  I  maV  use  so 
hard  a  word,  the  whole  city.    So  that  though  with  ht  less  real  substantial 
riches  than  we  have,  their  extravagance  and  luxury  are  eaual,  and  their 
taste  {blt  before  us.     Then  every  thing  wears  a  newer,  freuier  look  than 
in  Rome.     The  buildings  of  the  republic,  which  many  are  so  desirous 
to  preserve,  and  whole  streets  even,  of  ante* Augustan  architecture,  tend 
to  spread  around  here  and  there  in  Rome  a  glo(»n-^to  me  fiall  of 
beauty  and  poetry — but  still  gloom.    Here  all  is  bright  and  gay. 
The  buildings  of  marble — the  streets  paved  and  clean ---frequent 
fountains  of  water  throwing  up  their  foaming  jets,  and  shedding  around 
a  delicious  cooUiess.     Temples,  and  palaces  of  the  nobles,  or  of  wealthy 
Pahnyrene  merchants — all  together  present  a  more  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  objects  than  I  suppose  any  other  city  can  boast    Then  con- 
ceive, poured  through  these  long  lines  of  beautiful  edifices,  among  these 
temples  and  fountains,  a  population  drawn  from  every  country  of  the 
&f  East,  arrayed  in  every  variety  of  the  most  showy  and  fiincifiil  cos* 
tume,  with  the  singular  animals,  rarely  seen  in  our  streets,  but  here 
met  at  every  turn — elephants,  camels^  and  dromedaries,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Arabian  horses,  with  their  jewelled  housings,  with  every  now 
and  then  a  troop  of  the  queen's  cavalry,  in  armor  of  conplele  steel, 
moving  through  the  streets,  and  squares,  to  the  sound  of  their  clanffing^ 
trumpets — conceive,  I  say,  this  ceaseless  tide  of  various  animal  lif» 
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pouted  along  among  the  proud  piles,  and  choking  the  ways,  and  yon 
will  have  some  fiiint  glimpses  of  the  strange  and  imposing  reality. 

Fausta  was  in  raptures  at  my  transports,  and  in  her  pleasant  but 
deep-meaning  way,  boasted  much  over  tne  great  capital  oi  the  world. 
So  we  rode  along,  slowly,  because  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets, 
and  on  account  of  my  desire  to  observe  the  manners  and  ways  of  the 
people  —  their  shops,  which  glittered  with  every  rare  work  of  art  — 
and  the  devices,  so  similar  in  all  places  of  trade,  by  which  the  seller 
attracts  the  buyer.  I  was  engrossed  by  objects  of  this  sort,  when 
Fausta's  voice  drew  my  attention  another  way.  *  Now,'  said  she, '  pre- 
pare yourself  for  the  giory  of  Palmyra ;  look  when  we  shall  suddoily 
turn  round  the  next  corner,  on  the  left,  and  see  what  you  shall  see.' 

The  chariot  soon  whirled  round  the  indicated  comer,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  full  view  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  so  famous  throughout 
the  world.  Upon  a  vast  platform  of  marble,  itself  decorated  with  end- 
less lines  of  cmumns,  elsewhere  of  beauty  and  size  sufficient  for  the 
principal  building,  but  here  a  mere  appendage,  stood  in  solitary  mag- 
nificence this  peerless  work  of  art  All  I  could  do  was,  and  the  act 
was  involuntary,  to  call  upon  the  charioteer  to  rein  up  his  horses, 
and  let  me  quietly  gaze.  In  this  Fausta,  nothing  unwilling,  indulged 
me.  Then,  when  satisfied  with  this  the  first  point  oi  view,  we  wound 
slowly  around  the  spacious  square  upon  which  it  stands,  observing  it 
well  in  all  directions,  and  taking  my  fill  of  that  exalted  but  nameless 
pleasure  which  flows  in  upon  the  soul  from  the  contemplation  of  per- 
fect excellence. 

*  This  is,  if  I  err  not,  Fausta,  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist' 

*  It  is,'  said  she :  *  here  both  Romans  and  Palmyrenes  must  acknow- 
led^  their  inferiority,  and  indeed  all  other  people.  In  eveT^  city 
of  the  world,  I  believe,  all  the  great  works  of  art  are  the  oflspring  of 
Grecian  genius  and  Grecian  taste.  Truly,  a  wonderful  people!  In  this 
very  city,  oar  artists  —  our  men  of  letters  —  even  the  first  minister  of 
state — all  are  Greeks.  But  come,  let  us  move  on  to  the  Long  Portico, 
an  edifice  which  will  astonish  you  yet  more,  than  even  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  through  your  having  heard  of  it  so  much  less.  We  shall 
reach  it  in  about  half  a  Roman  mile.' 

This  space  was  soon  passed,  and  the  Portico  stood  revealed  with  its 
interminable  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  busy  multitudes 
winding  among  them,  and  pursuing  their  various  avocations,  for  which 
this  buuding  ofi*ers  a  common  and  convenient  gpround.  Here  the  mer- 
chants assemble  and  meet  each  other.  Here  various  articles  of  more 
than  common  rarity  are  brought  and  exhibited  for  sale.  Here  the 
mountebanks  resort,  and  entertain  the  idle  and  lovers  of  amusement 
with  their  fiintastic  tricks.  And  here  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  may  be  seen  walking  to  and  fro,  olierving  the  customs  of  the 
{dace,  and  regaling  themselves  at  the  brilliant  rooms,  furnished  with 
every  luxury,  which  are  opened  for  their  use,  or  else  in  the  public  baths 
which  are  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  Portico  does 
not,  like  the  Temple,  stand  upon  an  elevated  platfonn,  but  more  upon 
a  level  with  the  streets.  Its  greatness  is  derived  from  its  extreme  length, 
and  its  exquisitely-perfect  designs  and  workmanship,  as  seen  in  the 
graceful  fluted  columns  and  the  rich  entablature  running  round  the 
whole.     The  life  and  achievements  of  Alexander  are  sculptured  upon 
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the  frieze — the  artist  —  a  Greek  also — having  been  allowed  to  choose 
his  own  theme. 

'Fausta/  said  I,  'my  soul  is  steeped  in  beauty.  It  will  be  to  no 
]mrpose  to  show  me  more  now.  I  am  like  one  who  has  eaten  too 
much  —  forgive  the  figure  —  delicacies  are  lost  upon  him.' 

*  I  cannot  release  you  yet,'  cried  Fausta:  *  a  little  fitrther  on,  and  you 
may  see  the  palace  of  our  great'  oueen :  give  me  your  patience  to  that 
point,  and  I  will  then  relieve  you  oy  a  litUe  excursion  tnrough  the  su- 
burbs,  where  your  eye  may  repose  upon  a  rural  beauty  as  satisfying  as 
this  of  the  city.  You  must  see  the  palace.  There  f  —  we  are  alrmly 
in  sight  of  it.' 

It  rose  upon  us,  so  vast  is  it,  and  of  so  many  parts,  like  a  city  within 
a  city.  A  fit  dwelling  for  so  ^eat,  so  good,  and  so  beautiful  a  woman. 
Of  this  you  will  find  a  careful  and  true  account,  with  drawings,  which 
greatly  help  the  imagination,  in  the  otherwise  vile  book  of  the  traducer 
Spurius.     To  that  I  refer  you,  and  so  refrain  from  all  description. 

We  now  left  the  city,  and  wound  at  our  leisure  among  the  shady 
avenues,  the  noble  country  retreats,  the  public  wardens,  the  groves  and 
woods  which  encompass  the  walls,  and  stretch  away  far  beyond  the 
sight,  into  the  interior.  Returning,  we  passed  through  the  arches  of 
the  vast  aqueduct  which  pours  into  the  city  a  river  of  the  purest  water. 
This  is  the  most  striking  object,  and  noblest  work  of  art,  without  the 
walls. 

When  we  had  passed  in  this  way  nearly  the  whole  day,  we  at  length 
r<&entered  the  city  by  the  Persian  Gate,  on  the  eastern  eiae. 

'  Now,  Fausta,'  said  I,  'having  given  so  much  of  the  day  to  pleasure, 
I  must  give  the  rest,  not  to  pain,  but  to  duty.  I  will  seek  out  and  find, 
if  I  can,  Demetrius,  brother  to  Demetrius  of  Rome.  From  him  I 
can  learn,  it  seems  probable,  concerning  the  movements  of  Isaac' 

*  You  will  find  the  shop  of  Demetrius  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
midway  between  the  Persian  and  Roman  gates.  Farewell,  for  a  time! 
and  may  the  ffods  prosper  you !' 

I  was  not  long  in  making  my  way  to  the  shop  of  the  Greek.  I 
found  the  skilful  Demetrius  busily  engaged  in  putting  the  last  polish 
upon  a  small  silver  statue  of  a  flying  Mercury.  He  looked  up  as  I 
entered,  and  saluting  me  in  Greek,  invited  me  to  look  at  his  works.  I 
could  not  for  a  long  time  take  ofi*  my  eyes  from  the  figure  upon  which 
he  was  working,  and  expressed  my  admiration. 

'  Ah,  it  is  very  well,  I  think,'  said  he,  '  but  it  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  work  of  my  brother  at  Rome.     Yon  know  him  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  do  not,  I  am  obliged  to  say.' 

'  What ! — a  Roman,  as  I  perceive,  and  a  patrician,  also,  as  I  perceive 
too,  and  not  know  Demetrius,  the  goldsmith? — he  who  was  the  fiivor- 
ite  of  Valerian,  and  Gallienus,  and  Claudius,  and  now  of  Aurelian  ? 
There  is  no  hand  like  that  of  Demetrius  the  elder.  These,  Sir,  are 
mere  scratches,  to  his  divine  touch.  These  are  dolls,  compared  with 
the  living  and  breathing  gold  as  it  leaves  his  chisel.  Sir,  it  is  saying 
nothing  beyond  belief  when  I  say,  that  many  a  statue  like  this,  of  his, 
is  worth  more  than  many  a  living  form  that  we  see  in  and  out  of  the 
shop.  Forgive  me,  but  I  must  say  I  would  rather  possess  one  of  his 
images  of  Venus  or  Apollo,  than  a  live  Roman  —  though  he  be  a 
patrician,  too.' 
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'  Tou  are  complimentary/  I  said :  '  but  I  can  believe  you.     When 
I  return  to  Rome,  I  shall  seek  out  your  brother,  and  make  myself  ac- 

attainted  with  his  genius.     I  have  heretofore  heard  of  him  chiefly 
irough  a  travelling  Jew,  whom  I  fell  in  with  on  the  way  hither  — Isaac, 
as  he  is  called.' 

*  Ah  ha  1  —  Isaac  of  Rome.  I  know  him  well,'  he  replied  '  He  is 
a  good  man  — that  is,  he  is  good  for  one  of  that  tribe.  I  look  for  him 
every  day.  A  letter  from  Rome  informs  me  that  he  is  on  his  way.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  Isaac.  I  wonder  what  curiosities  he  brings 
from  the  hand  of  my  brother.  He  will  be  welcome.  I  trust  he  brings 
some  heads  of  our  fate  king  and  present  queen,  from  drawings  which 
I  made  and  transmitted.  I  am  impatient  to  see  them.  Saw  you  any* 
thing  of  this  sort  about  him  V 

'  Truly  I  did,  and  if  by  some  ill  chance  I  have  not  left  them  behind 
me,  in  my  preparations  for  a  morning  excursion,  I  can  show  you  what 
you  will  like  to  see.  Ah  1  here  it  is :  in  this  small  casket  I  have,  I  pre- 
sume, unless  Isaac  shall  have  deceived  me  —  but  of  which  you  will 
be  perfect  judge  —  some  of  your  brother's  art.  Look,  here  are  rings, 
with  heads  of  your  king  and  queen,  such  as  you  have  just  spoken  of: 
are  they  genuine  V 

*  No  instrument  but  that  which  is  giiided  by  the  hand  of  the  elder 
Demetrius  ever  did  this  work,'  said  he,  slowly  drawing  out  his  words, 
as  he  closely  scrutinized  the  ring.  *  The  gold  embossment  might 
indeed  have  been  done  by  another,  but  not  these  heads,  so  true  to  the 
life,  and  of  an  art  so  far  beyond  any  ability  of  mine,  that  I  am  templed 
sometimes  to  think  that  he  is  in  league  with  Vulcan.  Gods !  how  that 
mouth  of  the  queen  speaks !  Do  we  not  hear  it  ?  Ah,  Roman,  give 
me  the  skill  of  Demetrius  the  elder,  and  I  would  spit  upon  all  the 
power  of  Aurelian.' 

*You  Greeks  are  a  singular  people.  I  believe  that  the  idea  of 
beauty  is  to  you  food,  and  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  drink,  more  than 
all  riches  and  all  power :  dying  on  a  desert  island,  a  fragment  of  Phi- 
dias would  be  dearer  to  you  than  a  cargo  of  food.' 

*  That's  a  pretty  conceit  enough,'  said  he,  *and  something  near  the 
truth,  as  must  be  confessed.' 

As  we  were  thus  idly  discoursing,  we  became  suddenly  conscious  of 
an  unusual  commotion  in  the  street.  The  populace  be^n  to  move 
quickly  by  in  crowds,  and  vehicles  of  all  sorts  came  pounng  along  as 
if  in  expectation  of  something  they  were  eager  to  see. 

'What's  all  this?  —  what's  all  this?'  said  Demetrius,  leaving  his 
work,  which  he  had  resumed,  and  running  to  the  door  of  his  ahop : 
'  what^s  the  matter,  friend?'  addressing  a  citizen  hurrying  by :  *is  Aure- 
lian at  the  gates,  that  you  are  posting  along  in  such  confusion  ?' 

*  Not  Aurelian,'  replied  the  other,  *  but  Aurelian's  mistress.  The 
queen  is  coming.  Clouds  of  dust  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain  show  that 
she  is  advancing  toward  the  city.' 

*  Now,  Roman,  if  thou  wouldst  see  a  sight,  be  advised,  and  follow 
me.  We  will  mount  the  roof  of  yonder  market,  whence  we  shall  win 
a  prospect  such  as  no  eye  can  have  seen  that  has  not  gazed  from  the 
same  point.  It  is  where  I  go  to  refresh  my  dulled  senses,  after  the 
day's  hard  toil.' 

So  saying,  and  pausing  a  moment  only  to  give  some  necessary  direc- 
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tions  to  the  pupils,  who  were  stationed  at  their  tasks  in  every  part  of 
the  long  apartment,  telling  them  to  wait  for  the  show  till  it  should  pass 
by  the  shop,  and  not  think  to  imitate  their  master  in  all  his  ways  — 
saying  these  things  in  a  half  earnest,  and  half  playful  manner — we 
crossed  the  street,  and  soon  reached  the  level  roof,  well  protected  by  a 
marble  breast-work,  of  the  building  he  had  pointed  out. 

'  We  are  here  just  at  the  right  moment,*  said  he :  *  come  quickly  to 
this  comer  and  secure  a  seat,  for  you  see  the  people  are  already  throng- 
ing after  us.  There,  now  —  can  Elysium  offer  a  more  perfect  scene  ? 
And  look,  how  inspiring  is  the  view  of  these  two  multitudes  moving 
toward  each  other,  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  1  How  the  city  opens  her 
arms  to  embrace  her  queen  V 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  walls,  we  now  saw  the  party 
of  the  queen,  escorted  by  a  large  body  of  horse;  and,  approaching  them 
from  the  city,  apparently  its  whole  population,  some  on  foot,  some  on 
horse,  some  in  carriages  of  every  description.  The  plain  was  filled 
with  life.  The  sun  shooting  his  beams  over  the  whole,  and  reflected 
from  the  spears  and  corslets  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  gilding  and  polished 
work  of  cnariots  and  harness,  caused  the  scene  to  sparkle  as  if  strewed 
with  diamonds.  It  was  a  &ir  sight.  But  &irer  than  all,  was  it  to  wit- 
ness, as  I  did,  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  chil- 
dren toward  their  lovely  queen.  Tears  of  joy,  even,  I  could  see  falling 
from  many  eyes,  that  she  was  returning  to  them  again.  As  soon  as  the 
near  approach  of  Zenobia  to  the  walls,  began  to  conceal  her  and  her 
escort,  then  we  again  chanc^ed  our  position,  and  returned  to  the  steps  of 
the  shop  of  Demetrius,  as  the  queen  would  pass  directly  by  them,  on  her 
way  to  the  palace. 

We  had  been  here  not  many  minutes,  before  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
and  the  braying  of  martial  music,  and  the  confused  sound  of  an  ap- 

E reaching  multitude,  showed  that  the  queen  was  near.  Troo])s  of 
orse,  variously  caparisoned,  each  more  brilliantly,  as  it  seemed,  than 
another,  preceded  a  train  of  sumptuary  elephants  and  camels,  these  too, 
richly  dressed  but  heavily  loaded.  Then  came  the  body-guards  of  the 
queen,  a  thousand  horse  in  armor  of  complete  steel — and  then  the  cha- 
riot of  Zenobia,  drawn  by  milk-white  Arabians.  So  soon  as  she  appear- 
ed, the  air  resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the  countless  multitudes. 
Every  cry  of  loyalty  and  affection  was  heard  from  ten  thousand  mouths, 
making  a  music  such  as  filled  the  heart  almost  to  breaking.  *  Long 
live  the  great  Zenobia  1'  —  went  up  to  the  heavens.  'The  blessing  of 
all  the  gods  on  our  good  queen  I'  —  Health  and  happiness  to  the  mother 
of  her  people  1'  —  *  Death  and  destruction  to  her  enemies  1'  —  these,  and 
cries  of  the  same  kind,  came  from  the  people,  not  as  a  mere  lip-service, 
but  evidently,  from  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered,  prompted  by 
real  sentiments  of  love,  such  as  it  seems  to  me  never  before  can  have 
existed  toward  a  supreme  and  absolute  prince. 

It  was  to  me  a  moment  inexpressibly  interesting.  I  could  not  have 
asked  for  more,  than  for  the  first  time  to  see  this  great  woman  just  as  I 
now  saw  her.  I  cannot,  at  this  time,  even  speak  of  her  beauty,  and  the 
imposing  yet  sweet  dignity  of  her  manner ;  for  it  was  with  me,  as  I  sup- 
pose it  was  with  all — the  diviner  beauty  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments 
which  were  working  at  her  heart,  and  shone  out  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  her  countenance,  took  away  all  power  of  narrowly  scanning 
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complezioD,  feature,  and  fonn.  Her  look  was  fiiU  of  love  for  her  peo- 
ple. She  regarded  them  as  if  they  were  her  children.  She  bent  her- 
self fondly  toward  them,  as  if  nothing  but  the  restraints  of  form  withheld 
her  from  throwing  herself  into  their  arms.  This  was  the  beanty  which 
filled  and  agitated  me.     I  was  more  than  satisfied. 

*  And  who/  said  I  to  Demetrius.  *  is  that  beautiful  being,  but  of  a  aad 
and  thoughtful  countenance,  who  sits  at  the  side  of  the  queen?' 

*  That,'  he  replied,  *  is  the  Princess  Julia;  a  true  descendant  of  her 
great  mother ;  and  the  gods  grant  that  she,  rather  than  either  of  her 
brothers,  may  succeed  to  the  sovereign  power.'  *  She  looks  indeed 
worthy  to  rei^ — over  hearts  at  least,  if  not  over  nations.  Those  in 
the  next  chariot  are,  I  suppose,  the  young  CsBsars,  as  I  hear  they  are 
called — about  as  promising,  to  judge  by  the  form  and  6ce,  as  some  of 
our  Roman  brood  of  the  same  name.  I  need  not  ask  whose  head  that 
is  in  the  carriage  next  succeeding;  it  can  belong  to  no  other  in  Pal- 
myra than  the  great  Longinus.  What  a  divine  repose  breathes  over 
that  noble  countenance  1  What  a  clear  and  iar-sighted  q>irit  looks  out 
of  those  eyes !  But  —  gods  of  Rome  and  of  the  world  1  —  who  sits  be- 
side him  ?  Whose  dark  soul  is  lodged  in  that  fearful  tenement  ? — Sou- 
ful  and  yet  beautiful,  as  would  be  a  statue  of  ebony  (' 

*  Know  you  not  him  ?  Know  you  not  the  Egyptian  Zabdas  ?  —  the 
mirror  of  accomplished  knighthood — the  pillar  of  the  state — the  Ao- 
relian  of  the  East  ?  Ah !  fiir  may  you  go  to  find  two  such  men  as 
those  —  of  gifts  so  diverse,  and  power  so  great. —  sitting  together  like 
brothers.  It  all  shows  the  greater  power  of  Zenobia,  who  can  tame  the 
roughest  and  most  ambitious  spirits  to  her  uses.     Who  is  like  Zenobia  V 

*  So  ends,  it  seems  to  me,'  I  replied,  '  every  sentence  of  every  Palmy- 
rene-—  *  Who  is  like  Zenobia  V ' 

*  Well,  Roman,'  said  he, '  it  is  a  food  ending ;  may  there  never  be  a 
worse.  Happy  were  it  for  mankind,  if  kings  and  queens  were  all  like 
her.  She  rules  to  make  others  happy  —  not  to  rule.  She  conceives 
herself  to  be  an  instrument  of  government,  not  its  end.  Many  is  the 
time,  that,  standing  in  her  private  closet,  with  my  cases  of  rare  jewels, 
or  with  some  pretty  fancy  of  mine  in  the  way  of  statue  or  a  vase,  I  have 
heard  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle  dropping  in  the  honey  of  Plato's  Greek 
from  her  divine  lips.' 

*  You  are  all  going  mad  with  love,'  said  I ;  '  I  begin  to  tremble  for 
myself  as  a  Roman.  I  must  depart  while  I  am  yet  safe.  But  see !  the 
crowd  and  the  show  are  vanished.  Let  me  hear  of  the  earliest  return 
of  Isaac,  and  the  fi;ods  prosper  you  1  I  am  at  the  house  of  Gracchus, 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Justice.' 

I  found,  on  reaching  the  palace,  Fausta  and  Gracchus,  overjoyed  at 
the  safe  and  happy  return  of  the  queen.  Fausta,  too,  as  the  queen  was 
passing  by,  she  standing  by  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  entrance,  had 
obtained  a  smile  of  recognition,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  her  great 
friend,  as  I  may  justly  term  her,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  spirits 
she  was  in. 

'  How  glad  I  am,  Lucius,'  said  she,  'that  you  have  seen  her  so  sood, 
and  more  than  all,  that  you  saw  her  just  as  you  did,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  people.  I  do  not  oelieve  you  ever  saw  Aurelian  so  received  in 
Rome  —  Claudius,  perhaps — but  not  again  Grallienus,  or  his  seveie 
but  weak  fiither.     But  wnat  have  you  (bne--^  which  is  to  all  of  us  a 
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more  immediately  interesting  subject — what  have  tou  done  for  Cal- 
purnitw  ?  Do  you  learn  any  thing  of  Isaac  V  *  I  have  the  best  news 
possible  in  the  case.  Isaac  will  be  in  Palmyra  <— perhaps  this  very 
night ;  bat  certainly  witliin  a  few  daj^  if  the  gods  spare  his  life.  D^ 
metritis  is  to  give  me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  arrival.' 

*  Now  then  let  us,'  said  Fausta»  *  to  the  table,  which  need  not  offer  the 
delicacies  of  Vitellins,  to  insure  a  fiiTorable  reception  from  appetites 
sharpened  as  ours  have  been  by  the  day's  motion  and  excitement.' 

Gracchus,  throwing  down  a  manuscript  he  had  been  attentively  pe- 
rusing, now  joined  us. 

Leaving  untold  all  the  good  things  which  were  said,  especially  by 
Qracchus,  while  I  and  Fausta,  more  terrestrially  given,  applied  our- 
selves to  the  agreeable  task  set  before  us,  I  hasten  to  tell  you  of  my  in- 
terview with  the  Jew,  and  of  its  issue.  No  sooner  had  evening  set  in, 
and  Fausta,  seated  at  her  harp,  was  again  soothing  the  soul  with  her 
sweet  and  wild  strains,  than  a  messenger  was  announced  from  the  Greek 
Demetrius,  desiring  to  have  communication  with  me.  Divining  at 
once  his  errand,  I  sought  him  in  the  ante*room  where,  learning  from 
him  that  Isaac  was  arrived,  and  that  if  I  would  see  him,  I  must  seek 
him  on  the  moment,  as  he  was  but  for  one  night  in  the  city,  intending  in 
the  morning  to  start  for  Ctesiphon,  I  bade  him  lead  on,  and  I  would 
fellow,  first  calling  Milo  to  accompany  ma 

'  To  what  part  of  the  city  do  we  go  V  said  I,  addressing  the  messen- 
ger of  Demetrius. 

*  To  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  near  the  Gate  of  the  Desert,'  he  replied. 
*  Be  not  apprehensive  of  danger,'  he  added ;  '  the  city  is  as  safe  by  nighl 
as  by  day.     This  we  owe  to  the  great  queen.' 

'  Take  me  where  thou  wilt,  I  fear  nothing,'  said  I. 

*  But  methinks,  master  mine,  seeing  that  we  know  not  the  ways  of 
this  outlandish  capital,  not  even  who  this  doubtless  respectable  person 
is  who  invites  us  to  this  enterprise,  it  were  more  discreet  to  add  Hanni- 
bal to  our  numbera  Permit  me,  and  I  will  invoke  the  presence  of  the 
Ethiopian.' 

'  No,  Milo,'  I  replied, '  in  thy  valor  I  am  ready  to  put  my  trust  Thy 
courage  is  tried  courage,  and  if  need  be,  I  doubt  not  thou  wilt  not  hesi- 
tate to  die  sword  in  hand.' 

*  Such  sort  of  confidence  I  do  by  no  means  covet :  I  would  rather 
that  thou  shouldst  place  it  somewhere  else.  It  is  true  that  when  I  was 
in  the  service  of  the  most  noble  Gallienus-^->' 

*  Well,  we  will  spare  thee  the  trouble  of  that  storjp.  I  believe  I  do  thy 
virtues  no  injustice.     Moreover,  the  less  talk,  the  more  speed.' 

Saying  this,  in  order  that  I  might  be  left  to  my  own  thoughts  for  a 
space,  before  I  should  meet  the  Jew,  we  then  pressed  on,  thrcnding  our 
way  through  a  maze  of  streets  where  all  recollection  of  place  and  of 
compass  was  soon  and  altogether  lost  The  streets  now  became  nar- 
row, filthy,  darker  and  darker,  crooked  and  involved.  They  were  still 
noisy  with  the  loud  voices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dwellings,  calling 
to  each  other,  quarrelling  or  laughing,  with  the  rattling  of  vehicles  re- 
turning home  afler  the  kbors  of  the  day,  and  with  all  that  variety  of 
deafening  sounds  which  fall  upon  the  ear  where  great  numbers  of  a 
poor  and  degraded  population  are  crowded  together  into  confined  quar- 
ters.   Suddenly  leaving  what  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  principal  street,  our 
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guide  turned  down  into  an  obscure  lane,  and  whidi,  though  extremelT 
narrow  and  crooked,  was  better  built  than  the  streets  we  had  just  left. 
Stopping  now  before  what  seemed  a  long  and  low  white  wall,  our 
guide,  descending  a  few  steps,  brought  us  to  the  principal  entrance  of 
die  dwelling,  for  such  we  found  it  to  be.  Applying  a  stone  to  the  door, 
to  arouse  those  who  might  be  within,  we  were  immediately  answeied 
in  a  voice  which  I  at  once  recognised  as  that  of  Isaac : 

*  Break  not  in  the  door,'  shouted  he  '  with  your  unmannerly  blows. 
Who  are  you,  that  one  must  live  standing  with  his  hand  on  the  latch  of 
the  door  7  Wait,  I  say,  till  I  can  have  time  to  walk  the  length  of  the 
room.  What  can  the  Gentiles  of  Palmyra  want  of  Isaac  of  Rome,  at 
this  time  of  night  f     So  muttering,  he  unbarred  and  opened  the  door. 

*  Come  in,  come  in :  the  house  of  Isaac  is  but  a  poor  house  of  a  poor 

Jew,  but  it  has  a  welcome  for  alL     Come  in  —  come '     But,  fiither 

Abraham  1  whom  have  we  here  ?  The  most  noble  Piso  1  A  patrician 
of  Rome  in  the  hovel  of  a  poverty-pinched  Jew  1  That  would  sound 
well  upon  the  exchange.  It  may  he  of  account.  But  what  am  I  say- 
ing? Welcome  to  I^lmyra,  most  noble  Piso,  for  Palmyra  is  one  of 
my  homes ;  at  Rome,  and  at  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  and  Ctesiphon, 
and  Carthage — it  is  the  same  to  Isaac.  Pray  seat  yourselves;  upon 
this  chair  thou  wilt  find  a  secure  seat,  though  it  promises  not  so  much, 
and  here  upon  my  dromedary's  furniture  is  another.  So,  now  we  are 
•welL  Would  that  I  had  now  that  flask  of  soft  Palm3rrene,  which  but 
now  I  sent  to  warm  the  heart  of  a  poor  widow  of  my  tribe,  who  now,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  my  old  companion,  Benjamin  of  Berytus — the 
enemy  of  my  good  name  —  sufiers  grievous  disease.  And  yet,  not  so, 
not  so :  it  may  be,  perchance,  that  one  other  remains ;  and  yet,'  he  added, 
sinking  his  voice,  *  it  seems  a  sin  to ' 

*  Tske  no  trouble  for  our  sakes,'  I  exclaimed,  cordiallv  saluting  him; 
*  I  am  just  now  come  from  the  table  of  Gracchus.  I  liiave  matters  of 
more  moment  to  discuss,  than  either  meats  or  wines.' 

'  But,  noble  master,  hast  thou  ever  brought  to  thy  lips  this  same  soft 
Palmyrene  ?  The  name  indicates  some  delicious  juice.' 
'  Peace,  Milo,  or  thou  goest  home  alone,  as  thou  best  canst' 
'  Roman,'  began  Isaac, '  I  can  think  only  of  two  reasons  that  can  have 
brought  thee  to  my  poor  abode  so  soon ;  the  one  is  to  furnish  thyself 
with  more  of  that  jewelry  which  gave  thee  so  much  delight,  and  the 
other  to  discourse  with  me  concerning  the  ftiith  of  Moses.  Much  as  I 
love  a  bargain,  I  hope  it  is  for  the  last  that  thou  art  come ;  for  I  would 
fidn  see  thee  in  a  better  way  than  thou  art,  or  than  thou  wouldst  be  if 
that  smooth  Probus  should  gain  thy  ear.  Heed  not  the  wily  Nazarenel 
I  cannot  deny  him  a  good  heart,  after  what  I  saw  of  him  m  Carthage. 
But  who  is  he  to  take  it  upon  him  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  faith  of 
two  thousand  years  1  Would  that  I  could  once  see  him  m  the  grasp  of 
Simon  Ben  Gorah !  How  would  his  heresy  wither  and  die  before  the 
learning  of  that  son  of  Grod.  Roman,  heed  him  not  I  Let  me  take  thee 
to  Simon,  that  thou  mayest  once  in  thy  life  hear  the  words  of  wisdom.' 

*  Not  now,  not  now,  good  Isaac ;  whenever  I  apostatize  from  the  fidth 
of  the  founders  of  my  nation,  and  deny  the  gods  who  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  have  stood  guardians  over  Rome,  I  will  not  refuse  to 
weigh  whatever  the  Jew  has  to  oflfer  in  behalf  of  his  ancient  creed. 
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But  I  come  to  thee  now  neither  to  buy  of  thee,  nor  to  learn  truth  of  thee, 
but  too  seek  aid  in  a  matter  that  lies  near  my  heart' 

*  Ha !  thy  heathen  god  Cupid  has  ensnared  thee !  Well,  well,  the 
young  must  be  humored,  and  men  must  marry.  It  was  the  counsel  of 
my  &ther,  whose  beard  came  lower  than  his  girdle,  and  than  whom  the 
son  of  Sirach  had  not  more  wisdom,  '  Meddle  not  nor  make  in  the  loves 
of  others.  God  only  knoweth  the  heart.  And  how  knowest  thou  that 
in  oontriying  happiness,  thou  shalt  not  engender  sorrow?'  Howbeit, 
in  many  things  have  I  departed  from  the  counsel  of  that  venerable  man. 
Alas  for  it !  Had  my  feet  taken  hold,  in  all  their  goings,  of  his  steps,  I 
had  not  now  had  for  my  only  companion  my  fleet-footed  dromeffiiry, 
and  for  my  only  wealth  this  load  of  gilded  toys.' 

'  Neither  is  it,'  I  rejoined,  *  for  any  love-sickness  that  I  am  come, 
seeking  some  healing  or  inflaming  drug,  but  in  a  matter  of  somewhat 
more  moment.     Listen  to  me,  while  I  unfold.' 

'  So  saving,  I  told  all  that  you  already  so  well  know,  in  as  few  words 
as  I  could,  but  leavin|^  out  no  argument  by  which  I  could  hope  to  work 
upon  either  the  cupidity,  the  benevolence,  or  the  patriotism  of  the  Jew. 
He,  with  his  hands  folded  under  his  beard,  listened  without  once  inter- 
rupting me,  but  with  an  expression  of  countenance  so  stolid,  that  when 
I  had  ended,  I  could  guess  no  better  than  when  I  began  as  to  the  part 
he  would  act. 

Af^er  a  pause  of  some  length,  he  slowly  began,  discoursing  rather 
with  himself  than  with  me :  *  A  large  enterprise — a  large  enterprise — 
and  to  be  largely  considered.  The  way  is  long  —  seven  hundred  Ro- 
man miles  at  the  least  — seven  hundred  Roman  miles — and  among  little 
other  than  sava^  tribes,  save  here  and  there  a  desert,  where  the  sands, 
as  is  reported,  rise  and  fkll  like  the  sea.  How  can  an  old  man  like  me 
encounter  such  labor  and  peril  %  These  unbelieving  heathen  think  not 
so  much  of  the  life  of  a  Jew  as  of  a  dog.  Gentile,  why  goest  thou  not 
thyself?' 

The  question  was  rather  sudden,  and  I  was  obliged  to  evade  it. 

*'Thy  skill,  Isaac,  and  knowledge  of  men  and  countries,  are  more 
than  mine,  and  will  stand  thee  in  good  stead.  Death  were  the  certain 
issue,  were  I  to  venture  upon  this  expedition,  and  then  my  brother's 
&te  were  sealed  forever.' 

*  I  seem  to  thee,  Roman  Piso,  to  be  a  lone  man  in  a  wide  world, 
who  may  live  or  die,  and  there  be  none  to  know  or  care  how  it  is.  It 
is  verily  much  so.  Yet  I  was  not  always  alone.  Children  once  leaped 
at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  clung  in  sport  to  my  garment  Tney 
are  in  Abraham's  bosom.  Better  than  here.  Yet,  R^man,  I  am  not 
alone.  The  God  of  Israel  is  with  me,  and  while  it  is  Him  I  serve, 
life  is  not  without  valua  I  trust  in  the  coming  restoration  of  Jeru- 
adem :  for  that  I  toil,  and  for  that  I  am  ready  to  die.  But  why  should 
my  bones  whiten  the  desert  or  my  mangled  carcass  swing  upon  a 
Persian  gibbet?     Will  that  be  to  die  for  my  country?' 

*  I  can  enrich  thee  for  thy  services,  Jew,  and  tnou  sayest  that  it  is 
for  wealth,  that  it  may  be  poured  into  the  general  coffers  of  the  tribe, 
that  thou  traversest  the  globe.  Name  thy  sum,  and  so  it  be  not  beyond 
reason,  I  will  be  bound  to  pay  thee  in  good  Roman  coin.' 

*  This  is  to  be  thought  of.  Doubtless  thou  wouidst  reward  me  well. 
But  consider  how  large  this  sum  must  be.     I  fear  me  thou  wilt  shrink 
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from  the  payment  of  it,  for  a  Roman  noble  loves  not  money  leas  than 
a  poor  Jew.  My  trade  in  Ctesiphon  I  lose.  That  must  be  made  npu 
My  fidthful  dromedary  will  be  worn  out  by  the  long  journey :  thai  too 
must  be  made  gDod.  My  plan  will  require  an  attendant  slave  and 
camel :  then  there  are  the  dangers  of  the  way  —  the  risk  of  life  in  the 
City  of  the  great  King — and,  if  it  be  not  cut  off,  die  expenses  of  it. 
These,  to  Isaac,  are  not  great,  but  I  may  be  kept  there  long.' 

*•  But  thou  wilt  abate  somewhat  of  the  sum  thou  hast  determined  upon, 
out  of  love  to  thy  kind.  Is  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  good  deed  nothing 
to  thee  V 

*Not  a  jot  will  I  abate  from  a  just  sum — not  a  jot  And  why 
should  I  ?  And  thou  art  not  in  earnest  to  ask  the  abatement  of  a  fea- 
ther's weight  What  doth  the  Jew  owe  the  Roman  ?  What  hath  the 
Roman  done  to  the  Jew  7  He  hath  laid  waste  his  country  with  fire 
and  sword.  Her  towns  and  villages  he  hath  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  holy  Jerusalem,  the  City  of  die  Great  King,  he  hath  spoiled  aiKl 
defiled,  and  then  driven  the  plough  over  its  ruins.  My  people  are 
scattered  abroad  among  all  nations — subject  every  where  to  persecu- 
tion and  death.  This  thou  knowest  is  what  the  Roman  hath  done. 
And  what  then  owe  I  to  the  Roman  ?  I  bear  thee,  Piso,  no  ill  will ; 
nay,  I  love  thee ;  but  wert  thou  Rome,  and  this  wheaten  straw  a  dagger, 
it  should  find  thy  heart !  Nay,  start  not ;  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
thy  bead.  But  tell  me  now  if  thou  aorreest  to  my  terms :  one  gold 
talent  of  Jerusalem  if  I  return  alive  with  or  without  thy  brother,  and 
if  I  perish,  two,  to  be  paid  as  I  shall  direct' 

'  Most  heartily,  Isaac,  do  I  agree  to  them,  and  bless  thee  more  than 
words  can  tell,  beside.  Bring  back  my  brother  alive,  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  desire  more,  shall  be  freely  thine.' 

*  1  am  content  To-morrow,  then,  I  turn  my  back  upon  Ctesiphon 
and  Palmyra,  and  make  for  Ecbatana.  Of  my  progress  thou  shalt 
learn.  Of  success  I  am  sure  —  that  is,  if  thy  brother  hearken  to  die 
invitation.' 

Then,  giving  such  instructions  as  might  be  necessary  on  my  part, 
we  separated. 


REPENTANCE. 


Ob  mild  attendant  on  the  fiend  Remons! 
Sweet,  placid  follower  in  his  painfnl  course ! 
When  he  hath  taught  the  stuobom  heart  to  bleedi 
When  he  bath  bowed  it  like  a  broken  reed, 
How  oft  thon  atandest  by  his  atde^  to  turn 
To  cooEng  tears  the  £earnil  thoua^ta  that  bum 
The  frenzied  brain  —  thou  bidat  the  glittering  eye 
Look  through  that  hallowed  dew  toward  the  ny, 
And  with  thy  aweet  voice  whiapereat— Peace  mav  be 
So  that  the  heart  will  fix  its  hope,  ita  truat  in  thee  s 
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*  Lbt  aebool  tanfl^t  piide  divemble  all  it  ca% 
These  little  thii^  aie  great  to  little  man.' 


Thbrb  is  one  word  dearer  to  every  man  than  all  the  treasures  of 
lexicog^phy — more  interesting  than  any  other  vocal  symbol ;  which 
he  never  sees  in  print  without  emotion — never  hears  uttered  without 
peculiar  sensations ;  in  &ct,  a  word  which  forms  an  articulate  personifi- 
cation of  himself —  is  associated  with  his  hopes,  participates  auke  in  his 
honor  or  shame,  and  acts  as  his  constant  representative  before  the  read- 
ing and  listening  world — I  mean  his  name.  This  verbal  adjunct  to 
each  one's  existence  has  an  importance,  which  none  but  absolutely 
anonymous  persons  will  deny.  Names,  therefore,  as  a  subject  of  specu- 
lation, do  not  owe  so  much  to  the  condescension  of  the  writer,  or  the 
notice  of  the  reader,  as  some  might  be  disposed  to  insinuate.  If  suck 
speculations  are  not  entirely  coincident  with  the  utilitarian  dogmas  of 
the  day,  they  are  with  the  more  expansive  spirit  of  liberal  pursuits.  It 
is  enough  that  our  subject  involves  the  origin  of  Christian  and  surnames, 
to  gain  it  the  attention  of  the  inquisitive  and  curious  mind. 

Cicero  supplies  us  with  a  definition,  if  definition  be  called  for,  where 
ambiguity  is  so*  little  to  be  apprehended :  *  Nomen  est  quod  unieunque 
persona  datur  quo  s%u>  quieque  proprio  et  certo  vocalnUo  appetlaturJ 
The  Roman  system  of  nomenclature  is  probably  &miliar  to  most  of  our 
readers.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  briefly  to  present  it.  '  To  distin- 
guish individuals  of  the  same  &mily,  the  Romans,  at  least  the  more  no- 
ble of  them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the  pranomen,  the  nomen,  and 
the  cognomen'  The  first  of  these  distinguished  the  individual,  and 
was  equivalent  to  our  Christian,  or  baptismal  name.  It  was  usually 
indicated  by  a  single  letter,  as  A.  for  Anlus,  or  by  two,  as  Ap.  for  Ap- 
pius,  or  three  as  Ser.  for  Servius.  The  nomen,  the  patronymicum  of 
the  Greeks,  was  distinctive  of  the  gens,  or  clan,  and  has  no  corres- 
ponding appellative  among  us.  The  cognomen  was  placed  last,  and 
designated  the  fiuniliae,  precisely  answering  to  our  surnames.  Thus 
in  the  name  Pnblius  Cornelius  Scipio,  Publius  is  the  prsenomen,  Cor- 
nelius the  nomen,  and  Scipio  the  cognomen.  In  fomilmr  conversation, 
or  when  flattery  was  intended,  the  Romans  addressed  each  other  by  the 
first  of  these,  to  which  Horace  alludes.  Sat  11,  5,  52:  ^Gaudent 
prenomine  a/ures  auricula.'  In  which  practice,  by  the  by,  our  good 
neighbors  of  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  may  find  a  pleasing  confirma- 
tory evidence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  fiimiliar  though  afiecticmate 
mode  of  compellation.  Sometimes  a  fourth  name,  called  the  agnomen^ 
was  superadded,  in  consequence  of  a  renowned  action,  or  some  conspi- 
cuous event  of  life,  or  feature  of  character.  Thus  Scipio,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  names,  was  Myled  Africanus,  after  the  conquest  of  Gartha^ 
and  the  name  Germanicus  was  assumed  by  those  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  wars  with  the  Germans.  Hence  also  Titus 
Antoninus  was  sumamed  Pius,  from  his  virtues.  And  Cincinnatus, 
Seranus,  from  his  agricultural  pursuits.  In  female  names,  the  Romans 
indulged  but  little  variety  of  appellation,  and  fimcy  had  much  less  to  do 
with  Uieir  invention  and  bestowmmt  than  at  present.    When  there  was 
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bat  one  daughter  in  a  frmily,  she  receiyed  the  feminine  termination  of 
her  QtnHU  name,  as  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Tullus  Cicero,  Oc» 
tavis  the  sister  of  Octavius  Caesar,  which  name  they  retained  eren  aiier 
marriage.     When  there  were  two  daughters,  the  one  was  called  Major, 
the  other  Minor;  thus  Cornelia  Major,  Cornelia  Minor.     If  there  ¥rere 
more  than  two,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  number,  thus :  Prima, 
Secunda,  Tertia,  Quarta,  etc     bi  relation  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  thai 
except  a  few  fiimilies  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  had  no  family  names. 
Latin  surnames  were  deriyed  from  various  qualities  of  mind  or  body ; 
as  Cato  from  eahu^  Mrise,  Crasms,  fiit,  Mactr,  lean,  CalvuA,  bald,  elc.    But 
we  will  now  leave  the  particular  consideration  of  Roman  and  Gredc 
names,  and  make  our  mquiries  more  general    In  regard  to  namf 
originally,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  were  all  significant. 
We  find  them  to  have  been  so  almost  universally  in  the  early  periods  of 
history,  and  the  same  is  strikingly  the  case  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
oar  own  borders ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  so  in  all  uncivilized  nation&  — e.  g. 
Red  Jacket^  Black  Dirt,  etc.,  tib  uno  disce  omnes.     The  major  part  of 
the   Homeric  names  are  expressive  of  heroic  qualities  or  illustrious 
deeds.     So  also  are  the  scripture  names,  all  the  proper  names  of  the 
Bible  being  stiongly  charged  with  meaning.    Roman  names  also  seem 
to  have  been  pretty  generally  ai  the  same  character,  and  indeed  to  have 
been  conferred  from  the  same  causes  as  modem  surnames.     In  respect  to 
the  precise  time  of  the  introduction  of  surnames  into  Europe,  we  have 
no  definite  information.     In  Grermany,  and  other  kindred  nations,  they 
were  little  used  by  commoners  until  about  the  fourteenth  century^ 
Every  one  had  a  baptismal  name  only.     The  nobility  every  where  had 
fiunily  names  long  before  the  commoners.     In  France,  they  were  un- 
known until  the  year  967,  when  the  lords  began  to  take  the  names  of 
their  demesnes.     In  England,  the  same  thing  appears  to  have  taken 
place  a  little  before  the  conquest,  though  this  is  not  entirely  settled:  at 
any  rate,  surnames  were  never  firmly  established  in  our  &ther  land,  or 
brought  into  use  among  the  lower  orders,  before  Edward  the  Second's 
time.     Till  then  they  had  varied  with  the  Other's  name,  and  changed 
with  each  successive  generation :  for  example,  if  the  fiither  was  caUed 
Richard,  the  son's  surname  was  Richardson :  if  Roger,  it  was  RogeTscm. 
But  after  this  reign,  statutory  regulations  of  names  were  made  by  Par- 
liament 

In  regard  to  the  original  import  of  particular  surnames,  and  the  pre- 
cise causes  of  their  imposition,  although  much  antiquarian  research  has 
been  expended,  it  must  after  ail  be  confessed  that  it  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects upon  which  our  ignorance  ftir  exceeds  our  knowledge.  The  ac- 
cidents that  caused  the  formation  imd  allotment  of  these  appellatives 
were  so  multifarious,  so  endlessly  diversified,  so  completely  tortuitous, 
that  in  many  cases  no  clue  is  left  by  which  the  philological  investigator 
can  direct  his  steps  toward  the  desired  resuhs.  What  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty, is  the  hybrid  chamcter  of  many  names,  that  in  their  journey 
down  to  their  present  proprietors  have  parted  with  some  of  their  primi- 
tive elements,  or  assumed  adventitious  ones,  and  on  the  whole,  under- 
gone such  a  kind  or  degree  of  transnomination,  that  the  shape  of  the 
origmal  is  at  last  completely  disguised  and  lost  in  the  folds  of  the  ano- 
maly. Thus  it  frequently  happens,  that  collateral  branches  of  the  same 
stock,  after  but  a  few  generations,  bear  names  quite  difierent  fit)ro  each 
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other.  Take  the  following  examples  of  these  corruptions:  Clerk 
changed  into  Clark,  Keymish  into  Cawmiss,  Hanfoth  into  Alford,  Per- 
son into  Pftrson,  Qold  into  Gould,  the  Scottish  surname  Houg,  into 
Hogg,  probably  Oakden  into  Ogden,  Red  into  Rudd,  Reed,  Reaid,  etc. 
Anciently,  the  orthoepy  of  proper  names  was  more  attended  to  than  the 
orthography — a  plan  certainly  not  adapted  to  give  them  a  uniform  and 
settled  character.  Hence  arises  the  singular  variety  of  spelling  which 
occurs  in  the  name  of  our  great  poet  Shakspeare.  A  fierce  literary 
controversy  once  held  this  illustrious  appellative  suspended  between  the 
three  rival  forms  of  Shakspere,  Shakspeare,  and  Shackspeare.  It  seems 
that  in  the  register  of  Stratford  church,  it  is  written  Shakspere ;  in  the 
body  of  his  will,  Shackspeare ;  while  that  instrument  is  endorsed  with 
still  another  version  of  the  name.  An  additional  instance  of  the  same 
sort  is  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Rawley,  on  the  right  orthography  of 
which  D*  Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  confesses  himself  yet  in 
doubt,  as  it  is  found  spelled  in  five  different  ways,  viz :  Ralegh,  Raleigh, 
Rawleigh,  Raweley  and  Rawly.  Its  orthoepy,  however,  is  ascertained 
by  a  singular  historical  incident,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  the 
above  mentioned  author :  *  When  Sir  Walter  was  first  introduced  to 
James  I.,  on  the  king's  arrival  in  England,  with  whom  being  united  with 
an  opposition  party,  he  was  no  favorite,  the  Scottish  monarch  gave  him 
this  broad  reception :  *  Ranjoly,  Rawly  1  true  enough,  for  I  think  of  thee 
very  Rawly,  mon !'  Indeed  the  orthography  of  proper  names  was  an- 
ciently so  very  unsettled,  that  many  persons  were  at  a  loss  how  to  write 
their  own  names.  In  1660,  a  Dr.  Cronvne,  probably  intending  to  give 
a  &ir  trial  to  them  all,  spelt  his  name  in  six  different  ways,  as  it  appears 
in  prmted  books;  Cron,  Croon,  Crovn,  Crone,  Croone,  and  Crovne. 
Ray,  the  naturalist,  at  first,  as  he  tells  us,  wrote  his  name  Wray,  but 
afterward  dropped  the  W.  The  name  of  the  author  of  Hudibras  was 
sometimes  printed  Boteler.  Fuller  mentions  that  the  name  of  Villers 
was  spelt  in  fourteen  different  ways  in  the  deeds  of  that  family.  Indeed, 
cases  have  occurred,  in  which  great  difficulty  and  perplexity  were  ex- 
perienced in  establishing  the  claims  of  heirs  whose  names  had  under- 
gone this  species  of  mutation.  The  Highlanders  frequently  change 
sua  spante  men  names  upon  change  of  residence,  or  of  landlord -<-  a  fact, 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote.  A  Southron  gentlemen  once 
asked  a  Highlander  who  acted  as  his  guide  over  the  wild  hills  of  fhe 
North,  and  whose  &ce  seemed  fiimiliar  to  him,  if  his  name  was  not 
MacPherson.  *  No,  Gordon  is  my  name,'  replied  the  guide :  *  I  was 
shooting  a  few  years  ago  at  some  distance  from  this  place,  and  I  re- 
member you  called  yourself  MacPherson.'  '  Yes,'  answered  the  high- 
lander,  composedly :  '  but  that  was  when  I  lived  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill.'  Individual  observation  and  inquiry  would  probably  find  an 
indefinite  number  of  such  appellative  transformations.  These  mstances, 
however,  are  only  the  proofs  of  the  difilculty,  not  instances.  For  it  is 
THBiR  nature  to  be  incognizable. 

We  are  nevertheless  ufe  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  first  imposition 
of  surnames  was  not  directed  by  any  certain  principles,  but  according 
as  fitncy  or  circumstances  decided.  '  Djvers  of  our  ancestors,'  says 
Verstiffan,  'took  their  surnames  by  reason  of  their  abode  in  or  near 
some  place  of  note,  where  they  settled  themselves  and  planted  their 
ensuing  fomilies  as  within  townes  or  fensed  places,  or  at  a  wood,  a  hill« 
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a  feild,  a  green,  a  brook,  a  pond,  a  lake,  or  the  like.  Whereby  in 
example,  Robert  of  or  at  the  Green  was  so  called  because  he  dwett  on 
or  by  a  green ;  afterwards  the  preposition  of  became  by  vnlgar  haal  to 
be  a\  when  instead  of  Robert  o/"  Green,  he  was  called  Kobert  a  Green; 
and  the  o^  at  last,  quite  left  out,  he  remajrned  only  Robert  Green :  the 
like  may  be  said  of  others  in  the  like  manner.'  Many  names  take 
their  origin  from  the  seasons ;  others  from  the  elements,  points  of  the 
compass,  good  or  bad  fortune,  offices,  dignities,  utensils,  agriculture,  and 
astronomy — minerals,  animals,  vegetables,  trees  and  flowers — colors^ 
arms,  accidents,  etc  But  the  most  numerous  class  of  surnames  were 
those  derived  from  a  trade  or  profession,  according  to  which  domestics 
and  retainers  particularly  seem  to  have  been  named.  Thus,  to  omit 
more  obvious  examples :  Webster,  that  is  a  weaver :  Baily,  that  is  bailiff^ 
Fletcher,  from  the  French  fliehe^  a  maker  of  arrows ;  Tucker,  a  fuller 
of  cloth ;  Sherman,  that  is  sheer-man.  In  old  statute-books,  we  meet 
with  such  names  as  these :  Simon  Ironmonger,  Robertus  de  Bakeater, 
Walterus  de  Butteler,  Jno.  Daylaborer,  etc.  Another  class  spring  from 
qualities  of  mind  or  body ;  thus  we  find  Thomas  Prettyman,  Adam 
Greyhaires,  Thomas  Sturdy,  Jno  Joliff,  now  jolly,  Johannes  Pinguis, 
Rail  le  Gras,  Editha  la  Lovelich,  that  is,  lovely ;  Cecilia  Gauk,  from 
gauchee,  crooked;  Willielmus  Niger,  Robertus  Ancepe,  etc.  In  regard 
to  many  or  all  of  these  LAtinized  names,  it  should  be  observed,  that  they 
probably  bear  no  literal  or  articulate  resemblance  to  dieir  Saxon  or 
old  English  originals.  The  absurd  &ncy  of  metamorphosing  all  sig- 
nificant proper  names  into  their  Latin  synonymes,  that  prevailed  among 
writers  of  all  classes  a  few  centuries  ago,  often  proves  a  firuitfrd  source 
of  perplexity  and  error  to  those  who  attempt  to  ransack  the  musty 
folios  of  antiquity.  Another  source  of  derivation  was  from  places, 
countries,  and  estates,  as  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  Qilbertus  Anelicus, 
Henricns  de  Hessia,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Godefridus  de  Maunville,  etc 
Of  this  description  are  most  or  all  of  those  ending  in  ham,  vilUt  Um, 
and  by.  Another  large  and  respectable  family  of  surnames  were 
patronymics,  or  names  formed  by  adding  son,  pr  some  other  woxd 
expressing  the  same  relation  to  the  paternal  name.  The  old  Normans 
superadded  fiiz^  the  old  French  woid  for  fils,  as  Fitz-herbert,  Fitz- 
Simmons,  Fitz-walter.  The  Irish  prefixed  O,  as  C^Neil.  Spanish 
names  ending  in  ez,  such  as  Fernanaez,  Rodriguez,  that  is,  Ferdinand's 
son,  etc.,  were  of  a  similar  character.  The  Scotch  Mae,  as  MacDonald, 
the  son  of  Donald.  The  Welsh  ap.  The  Saxons  app^ed  ton,  as 
Thorwaldson,  Williamson,  (or  Wilson)  Benson,  that  is,  Ben's  son ; 
Nelson,  that  is,  the  son  of  Neal ;  Higgens*  Huygens,  all  originally  the 
same  as  Higgenson,  that  is,  probably,  Hugh's  son.  Gib^  Gibson, 
Gibbons,  all  contractions  and  corruptions  of  Gilbert's  son.  The  He- 
brews prefixed  Ben,  as  Ben-Hadad,  that  is,  the  son  of  Hadad.  The 
Arabians  form  names  on  the  same  principles,  though  they  call  no  one  by 
his  own  or  proper  name.  Suppose  some  one  whose  fiither  is  named  Hali, 
and  whose  own  name  is  Zoar,  ne  would  becalled  £bn-Hali,  that  is,  Hali's 
son.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  the  Armenians,  and  most  other 
oriental  nations. 

That  there  have  ever  been  any  tribe  or  nation  of  men  absolutely 
afumpmaus,  or  nameless,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  although  the  ancient 
Scythians  are  reported  to  have  been  so ;  and  some  travelers  have  told 
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^  us  of  families  of  Bushmen,  none  of  whom  had  names,  except  the  oldest 

'  man,  whom  they  called  in  their  language,  '  Old  Boy.'     To  us  it  is 

'  plain,  that  the  intercourse  of  the  most  imbruted  of  our  race  would 

^  stand  almost  entirely  still,  without  some  distinguishing  epithets  of  a  per- 

manent character  j  and  such  are  Tuimes, 

Our  subject  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  but  we  leave  the  prosecution  of  it 
to  abler  hands.  Much  curious  information  is  still  to  be  derived,  by 
the  industrious  etymologist,  and  black-letter  scholar,  from  the  ancient 
records  of  tbe  past,  that  will  throw  new  light  on  the  origin,  significa- 
tion, and  history  of  surnames.  W.  H. 


THE    iERONAUT.^ 

These  was  martial  music  heard, 
With  the  booming  gun  o*er  the  startled  bay, 
And  the  multitude's  shout  as  I  soared  away 

Like  a  glad  atShal  biid. 

On  the  wheels  of  my  fairy  car, 
I  rolled  through  the  realms  of  untracked  light, 
'Till  I  looked  from  mv  proud  empyrean  height. 

O'er  the  world  I  nad  left  afar. 

« 

'Twas  a  glorious  scene  below, 
The  cit  V  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  fire, 
From  the  blended  hues  of  its  dome  and  spire, 

And  its  burning  ocean's  glow. 

Deep  silence  reigned  on  high, 
Alight  breeze  passed,  but  it  gave  no  tone; 
I  spoke,  but  my  voice  had  a  reed-like  moan, 

And  no  echo  heard  its  cry. 

Then  a  fearful,  mighty  sound. 
Burst  firom  a  cloud  on  the  tempest  borne, 
As  it  swept  'neath  my  feet  bv  the  lishtning  torn, 

Whibt  the  thunder  rollea  around. 

An  eagle  beat  the  blast  — 
He  fixed  his  eve  on  my  lofty  seat. 
As  he  sought  km:  his  nu9ed  wings  retreat. 

And  &  screamed  as  on  he  passed. 

Then  a  vapour  wound  me  twined. 
Whilst  a  thousand  rainbows  danced  along; 
Like  a  band  of  shadows  seen  and  gone^ 

On  the  breathing  and  dying  wmd. 

Was  I  of  mortal  birth  1 
Did  I  but  dream  of  that  broad  blue  Ay  1 
Or  was  I  a  spirit  just  called  on  high, 

From  my  pilgrimage  dark  on  earth  1 

The  doud  ftr  away  was  driven. 
And  the  red  sun  slept  on  his  watery  bed. 
As  my  swift-winged  flight  to  the  world  I  sped. 

With  a  lingvnng  look  toward  heaven* 

I  stood  by  my  native  home^ 
But  I  longed  for  a  rest  'bove  the  tempest's  path. 
Where  i&  wilder  storm  of  the  rude  world's  wrath 

ShaU  never  be  known  to  come.  i.  l.  h. 

*  8M*L«crM  IVoan  ta  .frooMrt.' 
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The  Philosophy  of  Livino  j  or  the  way  to  enjoy  Life  and  its  Comforts.  In  one  toI- 
ume,  12ino.  pp.  334.  By  Caleb  Txcxkob,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New- York:  HABPsm 
AND  Bbothxbs. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  truly  valuable  book,  on  a  vitally  interesting  subject  Nou 
withstanding  the  numerous  works  on  Efygiene,  or  the  art  of  presenring  health,  ve 
believe  that  at  no  period  of  the  world,  and  in  no  nation,  savage  or  civilized,  has  there 
prevailed  a  more  general  neglect  of  those  rules  and  precepts,  on  the  observanoe  of 
which  health  mainly  depends,  than  exists  at  the  present  time  in  our  own  enlightened 
land.  This  remark  will  particularly  apply  to  the  female  sex ;  especially  in  our  cities, 
and  even  in  country  villages,  where  an  admission  to  *  good  society*  chiefly  depeoidM 
on  aping  the  ridiculous  and  mischievous  fashions  of  city  life.  Accordingly,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  a  work  of  this  kind  was  never  more  needed,  though  we  scarcely  dare 
hope  that  any  effort,  or  even  the  combined  efforts  of  the  faculty,  can  successfully 
resist  the  tid^  of  luxury,  dissipation  and  fashion^  which  is  so  fearfully  deluging  our 
country. 

The  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  treats  of  diet  and  drinks; 
dress ;  amusement ;  exercise ;  tobacco ;  the  management  of  young  children ;  educa- 
tion ]  the  influence  of  the  mind  and  body  upon  each  other ;  climate  and  season,  air  and 
locality ;  temperament ;  age-,  sex,  and  last  though  not  least  in  importance,  marriage. 
These  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  a  calm  and  philosophical  manner ;  sometimes  in  a 
humorous,  at  others  in  a  fine  ironical  vein ;  but  always  in  a  manner  to  impress 
indelibly  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  rational  views  of  the  author.  Dr.  Tidcnor 
has  a  mortal  antipathy  to  every  species  of  ultraisih,  against  which  he  aims  a  well- 
directed  and  not  a  feeble  blow: 

"It  is  seen  (he  observos,)  in  most  of  the  charitable  and  benevolent  operalionBof  the 
day ;  in  religious  seal,  poliUcal  warfare,  morality  and  immoraUty ;  in  most  of  the  domes- 
tic concerns  of  life,  and  in  ikct.  ih  all  the  particulars  and  minutie  of  living,  moving  and 
being.  There  seems  a  remarkable  propensity  in  us  Americans  to  run  into  unwarent^ 
able  extravagances ;  whatever  scheme  is  adopted,  or  whatever  plan  devised,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  Tv  one  who  contem{)lates  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  country,  with  calmness  and  deliberation,  every  thing  would  seem  to  be 
upside  down,  or  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  confusion.  He  would  see  men  run- 
ning into  opposites  on  all  subjects,  and  man  warring  to  the  death  with  his  brother  or 
neighbor,  on  some  trivial  question,  while  they  are  no  b^ter  agreed  on  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment.  To  judge  of  men  by  their  actions,  one  woiud  suppose  that  a  great 
proportion  were  mad,  and  that  the  world  was  one  immense  mad-house.  Retrench- 
ment and  self-mortificati(m  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  in  relation  to  food  and 
drin^ ;  there  being  no  virtue,  on  the  j^nciples  of  radicalism,  which  does  not  consist 
in  going  counter  to  the  appetites  and  instinas  of  nature.' 

The  truth  of  this  picture  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny  or  gainsay ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  little  done  to  resist  the  progress  of  radicalism,  dther  by  the 
pulpit,  the  press,  or  any  of  those  engines  which  sway  public  opinion.  Indeed  there 
seems  to  be  no  fear  of  eztravagaiice  in  sentiment,  or  action;  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
cooited  as  a  badge  of  distinction  and  prteminence.  In  what  this  living  hiffperhoUf  if 
we  may  so  call  it — this  grand  commotion  in  the  moral^  practical,  and  economical 
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elements  —  will  end,  we  know  not:  but  as  we  are  not,  as  our  readers  know,  of  those 
who  despair  of  the  rq>ubUc,  we  trust  that  good  will  eventually  result  from  causes 
whieh  wottM  now  appear  to  threaten  serious  mischief  to  the  social,  civil,  and  religious 
interests  of  our  country. 

The  advice  which  our  author  gives,  in  relation  to  diet,  is  sound  and  rational,  and 
what  is  still  better,  it  is  practical.  Notwithstanding  the  sacred  precept,  *  Take  no 
thought  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,'  we  doubt  whether  there  is  a  divine 
command  more  generally  transgressed,  or  any  subject  which  more  occupies  the 
thoughts  of  the  human  ihmily.  Our  author  believes  with  Solomon,  who  was  repu- 
ted a  wise  man  in  his  day,  that  '  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the 
good  of  his  labor ;'  an  expression  which  he  truly  observes,  the  laboring  man  only 
can  duly  appreciate.  With  respect  to  the  much-agitated  and  as  yet  unsettled  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  propriety  of  a  diet  exclusively  animal  or  vegetable,  Dr.  Ticknor  justly 
remarks: 

"  There  is  a  lack  of  philosophy  and  reason  in  attempting  to  prove  by  a  few  rare  exam- 
ples that  either  vegetable  or  animal  food  is  to  be  used  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
other  $  and  to  prove  that  all  men  need  but  little  food  from  a  few  cases  of  extreme  absti- 
nence. Cornaro  is  the  standard  now-a-days  —  the  mirror  by  which  every  man's  nature 
is  to  be  reflected  —  the  great  exemplar  which  every  man  is  to  imitate.  Lewis  Comaro 
was  a  Venetian  nobleman,  who  by  dissipation  and  debauchery,  at  an  early  age  ruined 
his  health  and  broke  down  his  constinition ;  but  bv  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he  re- 
duced his  diet  to  twelve  ounces  of  solid  food  and  about  a  pint  of  wine  per  day.  This 
change  had  a  most  happy  effect  upon  the  debauchee,  as  it  has  at  the  present  day,  and 
will  ever  have  on  all  who  undermine  their  health  and  the  strength  of  their  system  by  the 
same  course  of  dissipation.  Comaro  lived  to  be  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the 
conclusion  is,  by  those  who  use  the  scales  and  weights,  that  every  body  should  live  as 
Comaro  lived  after  he  reformed,  and  so  indeed  they  should,  if  they  had  previously  lived 
as  he  did,  with  the  same  unhappy  effect  upon  his  health.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is 
but  taking  the  exception  for  tne  rule  itself;  and  by  it  we  may  prove  any  thing,  and 
make  of  a  single  isolated  feet,  a  general  principle  universal  m  its  application.  Red 
Jacket,  the  famous  chief  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  lived  chiefly,  as  the  other  nations  of 
the  forest  do,  on  game,  and  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  and  inclemencies  of  our 
variable  climate.  He  attained  almost  ss  great  an  age  as  Comaro  did^  and  yet  during 
the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  he  was  almost  daily  intoxicated.  Does  this  prove  that  we 
should  imitate  Red  Jacket,  in  order  to  live  to  a  good  old  age  V 

We  have  never  believed  in  laying  down  specific  rules  on  this  subject  for  all  to 
follow.  If  men  were  all  made  alike,  with  the  same  constitution ;  the  same  habits,  the 
same  intellect,  and  the  same  emplojonent;  and  were  there,  moreover,  an  equal  expen- 
diture of  physical  energy,  then  there  might  be  some  reason  for  stretching  mankind 
upon  this  Procrustean  bed;  but  in  the  present  diversified  condition  of  society,  to 
attempt  such  regulations,  ia  the  very  height  of  folly  and  absurdity.  Indeed,  we  doubt 
whether  it  be  practicable  to  lay  down  rules  which  could  invariably  be  followed  with 
benefit  by  any  single  individual,  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  health  depend  on  various  circumstances,  which  are  constantly  liable 
to  change;  such  as  climate,  clothing,  state  of  the  mind,  degree  of  exertion,  etc.,  all 
which  require  a  corresponding  change,  either  in  the  kind  or  amoxmt  of  food. 

With  regard  to  dress,  we  subscribe,  ex  animo^  to  every  word  which  the  Doctor  utters. 
We  have  so  often  witnessed  fatal  consequences  resulting  from  deficient  clothing,  and 
especially  from  the  barbarous  custom  of  iighi  lacing^  that  we  begin  to  believe  that 
life  antl  health  will  always  beheld  of  less  importance,  and  considered  suboidinate  to 
the  laws«and  dictates  of  feshion.    On  this  subject  our  author  pertinently  observes: 

'No  error  in  dress  is  more  frequent  or  more  fatal  in  its  consequences  than  that  of 
tight  lacing ;  in  no  one  particular  is  nature  more  sinned  aeainst  than  in  this.  It  seems 
by  the  common  consent  of  refined  people,  that  a  smul  waist  is  indispensable  to 
beauty.  This  is  the  nnt  qua  nan,  ana  to  accomplish  this  object  is  the  grand  desidera- 
tum in  corporeal  training;  and  the  more  slender  the  waist  the  more  beautiful  the  form. 
We  look  with  astonishment  at  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  bdle,  and  wonder  at  the  per- 
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mted  Usta  and  mittuided  reuon  which  lead  her  to  make  io  great  a  sacnfioe  to 
80  mat  a  degree  of  deformity.  She  iiug[ht  with  e<iual  propriety  wonder  at  the  aingolu- 
andf  unnatnru  taate  of  Amencan  ladie8|  in  deforming  their  peraons  many  fold  more  to 
the  injury  of  th«r  health  by  the  operatiott  of  tigfat  ladng.  The  Chineae  lady  i  imfta 
her  fiset  m  an  iron  ahoe  till  her  ayatem  aniTea  at  matunty,  when  the  ahoe  gnrea  plant 
to  aimple  bandagea :  our  own  lovdy  country-women  are  at  an  early  age  encaaed  m  an 
apparatoa  of  whale  bone^  wood,  or  steel,  and  inelastic  and  unyielding  aabetaneea  whidi 
are  retained,  not  only  tdl  adult  lifi^  but  aa  long  aa  life  itself  endurea." 

From  theaeextracta,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  aomt  opinion  of  the  drift  of  tlse 
work  under  notice,  which  we  Tenture  to  prophesy,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  popuUur,  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  There  is  no  empty  parade  of  team- 
ing, no  affectation  nor  dogmatism  to  be  found  in  its  pages ;  and  at  the  pteaent  daj, 
when  there  ia  such  a  fulsome  display  of  philosophical  cani,  and  '  adenoe  fidady  so 
called,'  thia  ia  no  small  merit.  We  trust  that  the  capable  author  will  oootinoe  his 
oaefiil  labors,  and  extend  his  researches  to  other  kindred  subjects  of  scarcely  lesa  im- 
p  ortance  to  the  public  weaL 


pAtiL  Pat's  Joubn al  or  a  Rsstoencb  at  LrrTLi  Pxdlington.    In  one  Tcrfnme^  pp.  191 . 
Philadelphia :  E.  L.  Cabet  ahd  A.  Habt.    New- York :  Wilst  and  Lomo. 

Now  and  then  an  individnal  have  we  seen,  who,  after  reading  the  '  Journal  of  a 
Residence  at  Little  Pedlington,'  could  declare  his  inability  to  perceive  the  keen  satire, 
unadulterated  wit,  and  broad  burlesque  with  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  satmraied.  In  oar 
opinion,  however,  there  has  been  no  volume  of  its  size  published  these  ten  yeara, 
which  contains  more  genuine  humor  than  this.  The  pictures  of  the  author  bear 
intrinsic  evidence  of  being  transcripts  —  highly  colored  sometimes,  perhapa,  but  still 
fidthfiil  transcripts — of  real  life.  Mr.  Poole  may  occasionally  exaggerate,  but  he 
never  distorts  nature.  Neither  does  he  btrain  aAer  effect,  and  ao  overshoot  his  pur- 
pose. His  biting  satire  is  most  unaffectedly  displayed ;  and  comparing^  his  portrai- 
turea  with  the  abortions  of  those  writers  who  are  only  laboriously  flippant  where  they 
deem  themselves  witty,  the  reader  feels  forcibly  the  truth  of  Coleridge's  remark,  that 
*  Mediocrity  can  toU:,  but  it  is  for  Genius  to  observe.*  The  ambitious  apings,  the 
petty  pride,  jealousies,  and  topics  of  a  small  village,  were  never  better  depicted 
than  in  these  unpretending  sketches.  The  likenesses  of  Hoppy,  M.  C,  Daubson,  the 
artist,  Yawkins,  the  banker,  and  Hobbleday,  have  surely  their  originals,  and  who  can 
doubt  that  they  are  drawn  to  the  life  1  Nor  ahould  Simcox  Rummins,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  '  Little  Pedlington  Weekly  Observer/  be  forgotten  in  this  enumeration.  That 
he  is  a  great  man,  and  a  felicitous  writer,  may  be  gathered  from  the  subjoined  extract 
firom  his  journal,  wherein  may  be  seen  how  extensive  was  the  influence  of  that  sheet, 
and  how  potent  the  counsels  of  its  guiding  spirit : 

"  Once  more  we  call  the  attention  of  His  Imperial  Migesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
to  what  we  have  so  often  said,  and  what  we  have  repeated  ablove :  shall  we  add,  fw  the 
ioH  Hwu?  But,  no;  for  though  patienoe  like  the  eagle^  which  wings  its  aiiy  fl^jht 
throng^  the  boundless  realms  o?  etner,  must  descend  at  length  to  rest  its  weary  wmg, 
yet  shaU  oura  still  soar  upwards  whilst,  with  the  piercing  eve  of  hope,  we  behold  a  ray  of 
expectation  that  our  advice  wiU  not,  like  the  sandiB  of  the  desert,  be  eventually  loet  anon 
him.  He  may  continue  to  not  notice  us  in  any  of  his  decreea  or  manifeatos,  and  thus 
qffed  to  be  indifferent  concerning  what  we  may  say  to  him ;  but  we  have  it  on  the  best 
authority  that  he  is  frequently  seen  thoughtful  and  musing — not,  indeed,  in  his  moments 
of  noisy  revelry,  when  unmersed  in  the  vortex  of  pleasure^  and  surrounoed  by  flatterers^ 
who,  like  locusts,  would  bar  our  honeat  counsel  from  his  ear,  but  in  the  nocturnal  solitude 
of  hu  chamber.  There  it  is  that  our  warning  voio&  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  viewless 
wind,  pierces  the  perfumed  jiredncts  of  the  palaoe  or  Petereburg^,  and  carries  convictioa, 
like  tne  roaring  of  the  rushing  cataract,  into  his  mind.  And  if  the  'Little  Pedlingtoa 
Obaenrer'  does  sometimes  ad^eea  the  Autocrat  in  terms  of  more  than  usual  severity,  1st 
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him  remember  that  we  do  eo  '  more  in  fiiendihip  than  in  anger;'  that  we  regiet  the 
neceeeity  we  are  under  of  giving  him  pain,  but  that,  /  like  akilral  eurgeone^  who  pr<lbe, . 
etc* " 

Haying  afforded  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  Rommina,  Jr.,  editor,  etc.,  it  is  meet  that 
weahould  not  wholly  pass  hf  the  Rummins,  par  exceUence,  the  Little  Pedlington  anti- 
quary, proprietor  of  the  '  Rumminsian  Museum,'  whose  *  Life  and  Times'  were  to  es- 
tablish the  reputation  of  '  the  tuneful  Jubb,'  the  village  poet.  Our  author  beards  the 
lion  in  his  den,  where  he  finds  him  surrounded  with  '  schemes,'  '  projects,'  and  '  pros- 
pectuses,' all  conceived  with  a  view  to  the  '  benefit  of  the  empire  at  large,  but  Little 
Pedlington  more  particularly,  and  most  particularly  to  the  advantage  of  Simcox  Rum- 
mins, Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  himself.'    The  thiee  following  are  given  as  specimens : 

" '  Protpedut  qfa  National  Edition  qf  Rummiru^t  AtUiquiHet  (^  £aUU  PtdlxngUnu^ 

"  'When  we  reflect  on  the  msrch  of  hilellect :  when  we  reflect  on  the  spread  of  intel- 
lisenoe :  when  we  reflect  on  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of  printing  and  enmving ; 
wnen  we  reflect  on  steamboats  and  rail-roads:  when  we  reflect  on  the  faduty  with 
which  all  nations  of  the  civilized  world  are  brought  into  intercourse  with  each  other  by 
these  means :  when  we  reflect  on  their  mutual  snziety,  in  consequence  of  such  facility, 
to  become  acquainted  with  each  other's  Topography  and  Anti^uUief :  above  all  whan 
we  reflect  on  the  growing  importance  of  Little  Pedlineton,  it  cannot  but  be  a  mattar  of 
wonder  and  of  regret  that,  although  Troy  has  been  illustrated  by  its  Gell,  and  Athens 
by  its  Stuart,  our  town  should  not  as  yet  have  put  forth  a  woriL  worthy  of  its  station 
on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  capable  of  satisfying  the  growing  desires  of  society  in  its  pre- 
sent more  enlightenea  state.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Rummins's  'Antiquities'  in  a  small 
duodecimo  volume  (to  be  had  of  the  author,  price  one-and-six-pence)  may  be  *an  admi- 
rable vado-meeum  and  pocket  companion  for  the  traveler,  and  which  no  traveler  should 
be  without'  (See  *  Little  Pedlinj^ton  Weekly  Observer,'  25th  April)  vet,  as  that  intelligent 
journal  adds,  *  a  splendid  edition  worthy  of  our  town,  fit  for  the  shelves  of  the  library. 
IS  still  a  desideratum ;  and  it  is  disgraceful  to  our  country  that  no  such  monument  ezists^^ 
Ac  <Sbc> 

*' '  Mr.  Rummins,  feeling  deeply  for  the  honor  of  his  natal  town  and  of  the  kingdom 
at  large,  is  resolved  that  this  reproach  shall  no  lon^  have  cause  for  existence;  and, 
regardless  of  time,  Isbor,  and  expense,  has  determmed  to  publish  an  enlarged  and  un- 
proved edition  of  his  work. 

" '  Temu.  This  National  Edition  in  one  volume,  post  octavo,  wtb^it/ud  itUh 
four  eleganl  lithographic  engravings^  to  be  published  by  subscription,  price  four  shil- 
lings ;  one  half  to  oe  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and  the  other  half  to  be  paid  on 
dehvery  of  the  copies.  Only  five  hundred  copies  wul  be  printed }  and,  to  prevent  delay, 
the  work  will  go  to  press  as  soon  as  four  hundred  and  nftv  copies  are  subscribed  for. 
To  prevent  trouble,  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  author  only.' 

Patriotic  Rummms ! 

** '  Plan  for  aiding  the  Funds  of  the  lAttU- Pedlington  Alms-houoe. 

**  *  Mr.  Rummins.  having  learnt  with  the  deepest  and  most  heart-felt  regret,  that  the 
eloquent  sermon  delivered  on  Sunday  last  by  our  hiffhly-gifted  curate,  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Jubb,  in  fiivor  of  the  above-named  charity  (although  it  melted  the  heart&  and 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  a  numerous  con^egation)  did  not  (from  a  varietv  of  adverse 
causes)  produce  (in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view)  the  effect  anticipated  (only  fourteen 
shillings  and  two-pence  having  been  collected  at  the  church-door,)  submits  to  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  visitors,  and  towns-people  of  Litile-Pedlington,  who  are  ever  fore- 
most in  the  heart-soothing  work  of  Charity,  the  following  plan  for  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency. 

"  *  Mr.  R  proposes  to  publish,  in  aid  qf  tiujundt  qf  the  taid  inetitutiont  an  elegant 
engraving  of  his  lately-acquired  treasure,  the  Helmet  qf  the  time  qf  King  John!  The 
drawing  will  be  made  on  stone  by  Mr.  R  himself:  and,  after  five  hundred  copies  are 
sold,  at  one  shillinff  each,  to  defiray  the  necessary  expenses,  Mr.  R.  will  pbmbnt  all 
that  may  afterwards  remain,  together  with  the  copyright  in  the  atone  itself  to  the  trus- 
tees for  the  management  of  that  praiseworthy  institution ;  the  tnhole  qf  the  prqfiU  Aere- 
qf  to  be  applied  in  aid  ^  ite  /undo, 

Philantnropic  Rummins  t 

'*  *  BeaiU^ying  our  ancient  and  tenerable  Oiurch, 

"  '  Hie  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  oarish  of  Little-Pedlington  havine,  in  the 
most  prompt  and  liberal  manner,  complied  with  the  wish  of  several  of  the  parishioners, 
*  that  the  roof  of  our  ancient  and  venerable  church  be  whitewashed :'  Mr.  Rummins 
suggests  that  a  general  masting  of  die  inhabitants  of  the  place  be  held  at  the  Oreen 
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Oruon,  on  WadnewUv  next,  at  <me  o^dock,  fior  the  punooe  of  paMing  a  ▼oteof  thanka 
to  tCoae  fljBiitlenieii.  Mr.  R.,  regardloBa  of  all  peraonai  inoonireiiienoe  to  faimaelf;  will 
take  the  chair ;  and  hopes  aiiid  trusts  that  the  meetiiig  will  be  as  numerous  as  the  oeca- 
akm  lequhes.  Ifr.  R.  having  had  the  said  TOte  of  thanks  (which  he  has  gratuiwuMhi 
d^wn  up)  printed  on  an  elagantly  emboaaed  card,  each  person,  on  entering  the  room  ww 
have  an  opportunity  of  beonning  poasesaed  of  this  memorial  of  the  occasion,  price  on^ 
nxpenee,* 

"Disinterested  Rnmmins  I    Find  me  such  an  F.  S.  A.  elsewhere  than  in  Little-Ped- 
langton!" 

In  oorroboration  of  our  encominms,  we  had  marked  several  other  admirable  pas- 
sages for  insertion,  but  are  compelled  to  omit  them.  We  trust,  however,  that  our 
readers  will  believe  us  when  we  say,  with  the  illustrious  Rumrains  himself^  that  the 
paUication  of  so  amusing  a  book  as  the  present  is  an  '  event  which,  as  it  does  not 
often  happen,  so  it  does  not  frequently  oocor.'  Indeed,  we  do  not  exaggerate  when 
we  add,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  FudgefieU,  the  Little-Pedlington  auctioneer,  that  the 
book  under  notice  '  is  one,  to  describe  which,  puta  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  extension 
the  most  inexhaustible  powers  of  description  for  to  describe,  and  which,  to  convey  an 
klea  of  sufficiently  adequately,  would  be  required  to  be  described  by  the  unequalled  and 
not4o-be-parralleled  descriptive  powers  of  a ' 

But  we  pause:  which  is  more  than  he  will  do,  until  he  reaches  the  last  page,  who 
eniera  %nderstandingl/ff  upon  the  perusal  of  thia  master-piece  of  the  author  of  '  Paul 
Pry.*  A  word  as  to  the  typographical  execution  of  the  volume.  It  is  bad,  decidedly 
bad.    There  are  gross  blunders  upon  almost  every  leaf. 


LxFX  ON  THX  Laxbs  :  Being  Tales  and  Sketches  collected  on  a  trip  to  the  Pictured 
Rocks  of  Lake  Superior.  By  the  author  of  *  Legends  of  a  Log  Caoin.'  In  two  vol- 
umes.    New  York :  Gxoaox  Dbabsosk. 

Wb  were  naturally  led,  by  the  excellent '  Legends  of  a  Log  Cabin,*  to  expect  an 
entertaining  woik  in  the  volumes  before  us,  and  in  good  truth,  they  prove  that  we 
were  not  wrong  in  our  anticipations.  *  Life  on  the  Lakes*  is  written  in  an  eaasy, 
off-hand  style,  and  portrays  with  much  spirit  the  striking  scenes  which  fell  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer,  on  his  tour  from  New  York  to  Laka  Superior,  together 
with  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the  natives  of  that  picturesque  region  sur- 
rounding the  great  inland  seas  of  our  continent.  Many  characters  are  depicted  with 
great  individuality,  and  the  prominent  features  of  the  Canadian  and  Indian  admira- 
bly set  forth.  The  interest  of  the  work  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  insertion  of 
several  aboriginal  legends,  which  are  introduced  without  at  all  interfering  with  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  and  evince  a  lively  imagination  and  a  cultivated  mind. 

We  are  forced,  much  against  our  inclination,  to  limit  our  extracts  to  a  few  vivid 
paragraphs,  descriptive  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  :* 

"  Leaving  Grand  Island  at  the  dawn  of  day,  we  were  soon  opposite  the  befi^inninga 
of  the  Pictured  Rocks ;  but  before  we  had  reached  the  inteTestin|[,  or  rather,  I  shocud 
say,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  range,  the  sun  was  up,  and  his  beams  fell  with  un- 
clouded splendor  on  the  manv-colored  fiice  of  the  precipice.  The  lake  was  now  perfectly 
calm,  ana  we  could  approach  without  difficulty  close  to  the  baae  of  the  rock ;  indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  swell  from  yesterday's  gale  we  might  have  ent^ed  some  of  the 
caverns. 

*'  Passing  so  close,  and  gliding  bv  so  smoothly  and  so  leisurely,  we  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  examine  them.  When  any  thmg  particularly  struck  either  of  us,  we 
could  lay  off  or  approach  quite  close,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  catdi  the  best  point  of  view. 

"Notning  I  had  ever  heard  had  at  all  prepared  my  mind  for  the  sublimity  and  beau- 
ties of  this  scene;  —  the  rock,  so  loAy  and  precipitous;  the  wide  openings  that  yawned 
below,  leading  we  knew  not  where ;  but,  above  all,  the  brilliant  colors  that  diversify 
every  foot  of  this  vast  range  of  rocks,  now  that  we  saw  it  lighted  up  by  the  san*s  direct 
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ijyw,  It  fiu  nirpaned  in  bnliiancy  and  basuty  any  thing  we  had  imagined  ynteiday. 
Not  only  were  Uie  colon  ahaded  and  blended  in  a  manner  the  moat  aorpriaing,  but  in 
aome  placea  perfect  picturea  were  aketched  upon  the  rock,  (Nature'e  own  puntinga,) 
with  a  correctneaa  and  accuracy  of  outline,  a  combination  and  a  brilliancy  of  color,  whidi 
the  eye  waa  never  weary  of  beholding,  and  to  which  the  mind  could  never  ao  accuatom 
itaelf  aa  to  look  upon  them  without  aomething  of  awe  and  wonder  minfflinff  with  our 
admiration.  *    ^ 

"On  one  immenae  aquare  block  a  landacape  waa  depicted  with  ao  much  diatinctneaa, 
that  no  one  oould  stance  for  a  moment  upon  it  without  recognizing  the  varioua  objecta : 
a  Urge  wide-branchiiuf  tree  in  front,  a  wall  aa  of  a  park  or  garden,  behind  it;  beyond 
thia,  Been  over  the  walL  waa  a  water  view,  dun,  and,  aa  it  were  faded,  but  still  m  perfect 
perapecnve.  Now  I  think  I  hear  you  aay,  •  Ah  I  Doctor,  your  fancy  ia  running  wild! 
or  else  you  are  tre8pa88in«  too  fer  upon  the  traveler'a  Ucenaed  privilegea.  A  tree!  a 
wall !  a  water  view  I  and  aU  aketched  on  the  face  of  a  rock  by  the  hand  of  Nature?  thia 
will  acarce  dp.  So  much  the  worae  for  you,  my  dear  friend,  if  your  incredulity  leada 
you  to  diabeheve  in  the  exiatence  of  one  of  the  greateat  wonden  in  the  world  j  I  can 
only  asmre  you  that  ao  it  is,  and  adviae  all  doubtera  to  go  and  aatiafy  themadvea ;  in  the 
mean  whilfc  by  way  of  circumstantial  evidence,  let  me  tell  you,  that  aa  our  canoe  ap- 
proached thia  same  wonderful  landscape  rock,  I  exclaimed,  •Oh  Major,  look  at  that 
tree.  I  did  not  oomt,  nor  in  any  way  direct  hia  attention  to  the  object  I  meant;  and  pleaae 
to  remember,  that  the  top  of  the  rock  waa  all  along  fringed  by  tall  treea ;  yet  (fid  the 
Major  msiantly  point  out,  with  an  expresaion  of  admiration,  the  tree,  painted  aa  I  have 
descnbed  it  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  Doea  not  that  shake  your  incredulity  1  Waa  the 
Major  too  carried  away  by  enthuaiaam 7  Did  fancy  mialead  him?  Not  at  all;  the 
thing  has  a  substantive  existence  aa  clearly  aa  Niagara  Falls ;  if  you  doubt,  go  and  aee 
for  youracli;  then  will  you  confeaa  that  the  hal^  nay,  that  the  tithe  part,  haa  not  been 
told  you." 

In  closing  this  imperfect  notice,  we  seize  occasion  to  congratulate  the  public  upon  a 
rare  intellectual  treat,  which  we  learn  incidentally  from  theae  volumes  is  in  course  of 
preparation  for  the  press  —  we  mean  the  *  Moral  Talcs  of  the  Chippewas,'  by  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft,  a  writer,  to  whose  pleasing  style  and  correct  aentimentour  readera 
are  not  atrangera;  who  has  been,  as  our  author  justly  obaervea,  for  many]reara  a  dili- 
gent collector  of  factSf  not  a  apinner  out  of  theories,  and  from  whoae  vast  and  daily 
increasing  stores  much  may  reasonably  be  expected. 


Coaoons,  oa  Italy  :  by  Madamb  db  Stabl  —  Holbtun.    In  two  volumea.    12mo 
Philadelphia:   £.  L.  Cabey  Ain>  A.  Hakt. 

'  CoRiNNi*  ia  a  work  which  haa  obtained  eztenaive  celebrity  on  the  continent, 
thongh  its  reputation  ia  now  rather  on  the  wane.  The  book  waa  ncYer  an  eapecial 
favorite  with  us,  owing  to  ita  inflated  atyle,  and  the  improbability  of  ita  incidenta, 
defecta  which  of  courae  are  not  remedied  by  an  EngUah  translation.  Indeed  we  think 
that  the  attempt  to  render  into  Engliah  a  production  like  '  Corinne'  muat  of  neceaaity 
prove  more  or  leaa  a  failure,  aince  the  peculiar  mannera  and  tadeacribable  beautiea  of 
language,  which  are  mostly  idiomatic,  and  which  form  the  great  attraction  of  the 
work,  are  utterly  lost  in  the  proceaa,  and  we  have  nothing  leA  but  a  dry  and  fleahleaa 
akeleton — a  veritable  anatomy.  This  a  reprint  from  the  Library  of  Standard  Novda, 
and,  aa  the  American  editor  informa  us  in  kis  preface,  is  *  much  improved  with  nu- 
merous correctiona.'  What  theae  may  be,  we  know  not ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  state,  that  upon  even  a  cursory  glance  through  the  volumes,  we  detected  upward  of 
fatif  errors,  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  spelling  of  proper  namea.  We  mention  thia, 
because,  from  the  statement  in  the  preface,  we  were  led  to  expect  that  the  edition  waa  im- 
maculate, and  aa  a  hint  to  the  pubUahera  withal,  to  insist  upon  a  more  careful  reading 
of  the  proofa  of  American  re>printa,  aince  a  worfc  of  standard  worth  may-  be  ao  dia- 
figured  by  mere  t3rpographical  errore,  aa  to  be  unfit  for  binding  and  placing  in  a  libra- 
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ry,  howoTer  neat  the  impression,  or  fine  the  paper.    It  was  through  gross  negligeiiee 
in  this  respect,  that  an  otherwise  unexceptionable  edition  of  D'Israeli's ' 
of  Literature'  was  rendered  ahnost  totally  worthless. 


*  Ths  pAuarHs  Assxstaivt:'    'Rosamond,  wrrH  otrbb  Stobixs:*  'Edgbwobth  osr 
PsACTicAjL  Education.'    New-York:   Habpbr  and  Brothsss. 

We  have  placed  these  three  volumes  together,  not  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  long 
dissertation  upon  their  respective  merits — for  these  are  well  established — but  aimply 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  (act  of  their  publication  in  a  form  at  onee  excellent  and 
cheap.  The  opening  story  in  the  first  named  work  is  but  a  fidr  sample  of  the  moral 
good  to  be  derived  from  the  lighter  productions  of  the  volummous  and  gifted  writer  ; 
and  when  we  say  that '  Lazy  Lawrence '  is  the  tale  to  which  we  allude,  there  are  few 
of  our  readers  but  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  high  laud  which  this  remark  conveys. 
Of  her  work  on  education,  we  need  do  no  more  than  to  show  the  range  of  topic  em- 
braced, by  quoting  the  contents,  viz :  toys ;  tasks ;  on  attention ;  servants ;  acquain- 
tance; on  temper;  on  obedience;  on  truth;  on  rewards  and  punishments;  on  sym- 
pathy and  sensibility;  on  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition;  books;  on  grsmmar  and 
classical  literature ;  on  geography  and  chronology ;  on  arithmetic ;  geometry ;  on 
mechanics;  chemistry ;  on  public  and  private  education ;  on  female  accomplishments, 
etc.;  memory  and  invention;  taste  and  imagination;  wit  and  judgment;  prudence 
and  economy;  summary;  and  notes  containing  conversations  and  anecdotes  of 
children. 


MuroiBB  OF  Count  Gbahmont.    By  Anthony  Hamilton:   pp.  390.    Philade^ihia : 
£.  L.  Cabkt  and  a.  Habt. 

We  have  heretofore  had  occasion,  in  noticing  a  certain  licentious  *  Life  of  Talley- 
rand,' to  animadvert  upon  the  publication,  by  booksellers  of  honorable  repute,  of  such 
worics  as  the  one  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  The  '  Memoirs  of 
Count  Ghrammont'  contain  little  dse  save  a  continuous  detail  of  reddess  love-pas- 
sages in  high  places.  A  seductive  diction  is  made  to  dignify  unprincipled  intrigues, 
and  to  embellish  the  amorous  plots,  counter-plots,  and  contests  of  the  unlicenaed 
great  What  pleasure  can  be  derived,  or  what  good  result  to  the  American  reader, 
from  the  perusal  of  such  a  book,  passes  our  discernment  to  determine.  No  gentle- 
tlemen  would  think  of  reading  it  to  a  family  circle — to  a  sister,  or  a  lover.  He  would 
need  that  others  should  blush  for  him,  whose  cheek  should  not  flush  while  reading 
aloud  many  of  the  scenes  here  recoided.  Beautiful  typography  and  paper  seem  to  us 
to  be  worse  than  thrown  away  in  the  production  of  such  a  work. 


Thb  Napolkao.    In  twelve  Books.      Bj  Thomas  H.  Obnin,  Eaq.    In  one  toIubs 
pp.  342.    St.  Clairsville,  Ohk) :  Hobton  J.  Howabd. 

Sbyentben  years  have  elapsed  since  the  above  poem  was  written ;  and  we  marvel 
«l  the  temerity  of  the  writer  in  venturing  before  the  public  at  this  late  day,  with  an 
efibrt  so  fearfully  voluminous,  and  one  which  in  its  best  estate  could  only  have  deri- 
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ved  temporary  importance  from  the  prominence  of  its  great  theme.  The  epic  story 
of  the  poem  begins  with  Napoleon*8  Russian  campaign,  and  terminates  with  his 
departure  for  Elba.  Many  baUles  are  described,  and  Buonaparte  is  the  centre  and 
object  of  all  operations.  The  measure  is  what  is  termed  blank  vers€. —  in  this  in- 
stance a  most  appropriate  designation  —  for  in  truth  we  can  say  little  for  the  poetry. 
He  who  essays  to  read  continuously  even  one  of  the  twelve  books,  will  soon  find,  to 
use  the  author's  language,  that  he  has  *  penetrated  the  sphere  where  Somnus  reigns.' 
It  is  no  additional  recommendation  of  the  work  to  say,  that  it  is  miserably  printed  with 
worn-out  types,  and  upon  paper  dingily-vrhite,  and  unequivocally  coarse.  It  should 
be  added  in  justice,  however,  that  there  is  only  about  half  a  page  of  trrata  for  the 
entire  volume ! 


Tm  Coxpurrs  Wobks  of  Cavtain  Mabbtat.    In  two  volumes^  and  two  volumes 
in  one.   pp.  1040.    Philadelphia :  E.  L.  Carkt  and  A.  Hart. 

'  The  publiahers  of  this  edition  of  Captain  Marryat's  writings  deserve  general  favor 
Ibr  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  have  presented  them  to  public  acceptance. 
The  volumes  (or  volume,  as  may  best  suit  the  taste  of  the  purehaser,)  are  neatly 
printed  upon  fine  white  paper,  and  a  clear  type,  and  contain  Peter  Simple,  Jacob 
Faithful,  The  Naval  Ofiicer,  Japhet  in  Search  of  his  Father,  The  Bang's  Own, 
Newton  Forster,  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  and  Naval  and  Military  Tales  and 
Sketches.  What  a  fund  of  intellectual  enjoyment  is  indicated  in  this  catalogue !  — 
and  how  are  we  privileged,  in  a  land  of  cheap  books,  in  having  the  whole  within 
the  means  of  almost  every  man,  however  humble  his  condition !  A  few  works  like 
the  present,  and  similarly  executed,  will  go  far  to  atone  for  sundry  volumes,  indif- 
ferent, not  to  say  execrable  in  externals,  which  the  publishers  have  unwisely  permitted 
to  go  forth,  to  sully  their  fair  feme,  and  dbnosi  the  hands  of  fair  readers. 


Thx  Pbopsssional  Ybabs  op  Jorar  Honrr  Hobabt,  D.  D.  Being^  a  Seoniel  to  the 
'Early  Years.'  By  Jomi  McVicxab,  D.  D.  In  ona  volume^  pp.  &00.  New-York : 
Protestant  Episcopal  Press. 

This,  as  may  naturally  be  inferred,  is  an  interesting  volume,  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
professional  career  of  Bishop  Hobart,  from  the  date  of  his  first  ordination  as  pastor 
of  two  country  churches  at  Oxford,  and  Perkiomen,  near  Philadelphia,  till  the  period 
of  his  departure  for  England,  to  recruit  a  constitution  broken  down  by  the  manifold 
and  harassing  labors  of  his  episcopate.  No  one  was  better  qualified  than  his  biogra- 
pher for  writing  the  life  of  one  with  whom  he  had  been  in  constant  habits  of  inti- 
macy, and  the  task  has  been,  as  we  have  before  renuirked,  well  performed.  When 
the  '  Closing  Years'  of  this  eminent  and  good  man  shall  be  given  to  the  public,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  embody  the  present  work  with  that  and  the '  Early 
Yean,'  and  give  us  in  one  condensed  volume  the  life  of  him  who  was  one  of  the 
firmest  supports  and  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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ScBNXBT  OF  THB  HoDsoN.  —  Such  of  OUT  readors  as  have  ever 'made  the  Toyage  of 
the  North  River,  will  recognize  in  the  engraving  which  embellidies  our  present  number 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  Landing  at  Fort  Lee,  and  the  picturesque  scene  which  it 
embraces.  Here  commence  the  Palisades,  that  predpitous  and  frowning  wall  against 
whose  base  the  waves  of  the  noble  Hudson  dash,  in  '  a  day  of  wind  and  storm,'  bat 
whose  lengthened  shadow  sleeps  upon  the  waters  in  suipassing  beauty,  in  the  calm 
eventide  of  summer.  We  shall  not  weary  the  reader,  however,  by  a  description  of  that 
which  has  been  se  often  and  so  well  presented  before — but  ask  leave  to  introduce 
instead  the  annexed  appropriate  stanzas  from  the  pen  of  a  favorite  contributor.  Of  the 
picture  itself  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  we  think  unnecessary  here  to  ^peak  s  the  mare, 
because  the  unrivalled  akill  of  Shillix  in  this  department  was  dwelt  upon  but  recently 
at  some  length,  in  a  notice  in  these  pages  of  the  excellent  publication  of  11k.  Distvet 
NXLL  —  the  '  Picturesque  Beauties  of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  Vidnity  :* 

THE    HUDSON. 

I. 

PkouD  stream !  the  birchen  barki  that  wont  of  old. 

From  cove  to  cove,  to  thoot  adiwert  thy  tide, 
The  quivered  nrntions,  eloquent  end  bold, 

Whoee  simple  fhre  thy  shores  and  depths  supplied. 
Are  passed  away ;  and  men  of  other  mould 

Now  o*er  thy  bosom  their  wing'd  fabrics  guide, 
All  white  with  sails  thy  keel-thronged  waters  flee, 
Through  one  rich  lapse  of  plenty,  to  the  sea. 

II. 

• 

Beauty  and  Migeaty  on  either  hand 

Have  shored  thy  waters  with  their  common  realm  | 
Here,  pasture,  grovB,  and  harvest-fleld  ezpsjnd. 

There,  the  rough  boatman  reers  his  yielding  helm 
From  the  sheer  elilf,  whose  shadow  broad  and  grand 

Darkens  his  sail,  and  seems  his  path  to  whelm 
With  doubt  and  gloom  ;  'till,  through  some  wild  ravine, 
A  gush  of  sunlight  leaps  upon  the  scene  ! 

tii. 

I  love  thy  tempests,  when  the  broad-winged  Uast 

Rouses  thy  bUlows  with  its  battleH^ll, 
When  gathVing  clouds  in  phalanx  black  and  vast, 

Like  armM  shadows  gird  thy  rockv  wall, 
And  from  their  leaguring  legions  thick  and  fhst 

T%e  galling  hail-shot  in  fierce  volley^iUl, 
While  quick,  from  cloud  to  cloud  darts  o'er  the  levin 
The  flash  that  fires  the  batteries  of  heaven! 

IV. 

Bt>w  beauteous  art  thou,  when  at  ronr  dawn, 

Up  flrom  thy  g  Httnriag  breast  its  robe  of  mist 
Into  the  asure  depths  is  gently  drawn, 

Or  softly  settles  o^er  thy  bluffs.  Just  kissed 
By  the  first  slanting  beams  of  rolden  mom  ; 

Qorgeona— when  ruW,  gold,  and  amethyst 
Upon  thy  tesselated  surnice  lie — 
The  wave-glassed  splendors  of  the  sunset  sky! 
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V. 

And  wh«n  the  moon  through  wrMUhs  of  curdlod  anow, 
Upon  thoe  poan  m  flood  of  lilver  thoen. 

While  the  tnU  headlnnda  vaster  Mem  to  prow 
Am  on  thy  hreeft  their  fient  ahedowi  lean  { 

There  ia  a  waonniial  mane  in  thy  flow, 
And  I  have  listened  mid  the  hidlowed  scene, 

Until  loved  voleea  seemed,  in  mnrmara  blend, 

HaUinf  me  aolUy  from  the  spirit-land. 

VI. 

The  deep  Missonri  hath  a  flereer  song, 


The  Misissippi  pours  a  bolder  wave. 
And  with  a  dear'niog  crash  the  torrent  strong, 

From  the  linked  lakes,  leaps  to  Niagara's  grave; 
Yet  when  the  Storm-king  smites  his  thnnder-gong, 

Thy  hills  reply  from  many  a  bellowing  cave ; 
And  when  witn  smilea  the  sun  o*erlooks  their  brow. 
He  sees  no  stream  more  beavtiftil  than  then !  j. 


Editobs'  Dhawu.— We  conclude  an  examination  of  thecontenta  of  our  drawer, 
which  we  were  compelled  to  relmquiah  00  abruptly  a  month  or  two.flince,  and  which, 
until  the  present  moment,  we  have  found  ourselves  unable  to  resume. 

Thb  anonjrrooua  but  distinguished  writer  of  the  annexed  article — whose  manuscript 
has  betrayed  him — has  greatly  overrated,  we  think,  the  indifference  of  the  public  mind 
in  relation  to  most  of  the  works  he  has  named,  in  opening  the  discussion  of  his  theme. 
Who  would  consider  his  library  of  reading  volumes  complete^  without  a  large  number 
of  the  fine  old  works  mentioned  below?  —  or  prefer  the  forced  sentiment  and  small, 
pnudo  philosophy  that  characterize  half  the  modem  things  in  books'  clothing,  to  their 
profound  argument,  sterling  wit,  keen  satire,  and  plain  good  sense?  No  —  these  '  silent 
but  eloquent  companions'  of  4he  past,  are  neither  forgotten,  nor  held  in  slight  remem- 
brance, by  those  who  read  to  think,  or  to  asstst  the  study  of  human  nature. 

FATE  OF  AUTHORS. 

Ip  any  thing,  in  the  progress  of  human  society,  can  serve  to  abate  literary  ambition, 
it  is  a  review  of  the  fate  of  authors.  How  Ions  is  it  since  Swift  was  one  of  the  most 
admired  writers  in  the  English  language?  One  hundred  years,  and  a  little  more.  But 
who  now  reads  ^GuUiver^B  TVare^,*  or  the  '  Examiner^*  or  *  Arguments  againei  abol- 
iehing  Christianity  V 

Who  reads  the  works  of  Sir  William  Temple,  or  of  Lord  Bolingbroke? 

Who  reads  'Pamela,'  and  *  Clarissa,'  and  'Sir  Charles  Grandison?* 

Who  reads  '  Tristram  Sbandv,'  or  '  Don  Quixote?' 

Who  reads  '  Tom  Jones,'  or  the  *  Adventures  of  a  Guinea  T 

Who  reads  'Lavater'sPhynognomy?' 

Who  reads  'Addison's  Spectator'  —  papers  which,  for  a  long  time^  amused  and  in- 
structed the  whole  reading  community  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Wlio  reads  the  '  Guardian,'  the  '  Adventurer,'  the  '  Tattler,*  and  the  '  Idler  V  And  let 
me  ask  who  reads  the  '  Rambler,'  and  the  'Rasselas'  of  the  great  Johnson?  Fortu- 
nately these  latter  writinj^  are  not  auite  obsolete. 

Thomas  Sheridan,  a  httle  more  tnan  fifty  years  ago,  attempted  to  cive  the  Britiah 
nation  a  standard  of  pronoundation,  on  the  urace  of  tne  polite  part  of  me  nation  in  the 
Augustan  ace,  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  G^rge  the  First  He  published  his  Dic- 
tionarv,  ana  it  hardly  arrived  to  its  teens. 

Walker  then  undertook  a  similar  task,  and  with  mat  labor  made  his  book,  differing  fivm 
Sheridan  and  others,  who  had  preceaed  him.  He  examined  every  doubtfiil  point,  and 
gave  reasons  upon  reasons  for  his  decisions.  Unluckily  he  had  an  ear  that  could  not 
accurately  distinguish  sounds;  for  he  owns  that  he  thought  the  vowel  sounds  in^e 
and  meetj  to  be  oifierent  from  those  in  Jfeo  and  meatf  until  Garridi  told  him  he  could 
perceive  no  difference  between  them,  m  marking  the  sounds  of  short  t,  he  makes  a 
worse  mistake :  for  in  afriZity,  he  makes  the  first  i  short,  and  makes  the  second  as  long 
e,  a  blunder  that  extends  to  mors  than  ten  thousand  syllablee  or  vowel  sounds.  If  he 
had  onoe  attended  to  the  manner  m  which  people  lengtnen  i  in  tiny  and  UttU,  pronoon- 
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ang  them  tteny  aod  lee^  he  would  haye  seen  hit  misUike ;  Ibr  dui  praics  Tb-  ^ 
short  t  ifl  a  contraction  of  long  t.  There  are  other  mistakes  in  his  ootaiiaa,  a^  r^  u 
oeptionable ;  and  in  giving  his  reasons  for  his  decisions^  he  often  eontm&cti  ksr^i 

Then  came  Stephen  Jones,  with  his  orthSepT,  in  whidi  be  difin  froB  Sbencu  c 
Walker,  in  die  sound  of  a  oefore  #,  as  in  om,  jmu^  ete,  and  he  umikMat.  u  r 
Walkei^s  notation  of  the  sound  of  the  short  i  abofe  mentinnnd,  whk^  k  scp  i 
htdUrouM, 

Then  came  William  Perry,  with  a  Dictioneiy,  in  which  he  diflm  fron  desn'?^ 
writers,  and  gives  the  pronunciation  which  is  general  among  edncmted  raa  in  tzix^ 
without  any  affectation  of  singularity. 

Last  of  all  comes  Jameson,  who  follows  sometimes  one  antfaor 

another. 

*Adc  wh«re*«  the  Northi    At  York,  tit  on  Iks 
In  Scolluul,  ftt  the  Orcsdw;  and  there 
At  Greealend,  Zembla,  or  the  Lord  kaove  ' 


When  Walker  first  appeared,  the  pubhahers  trumpeted  the  book  mm  Ae 
all  the  world  was  to  follow  it  For  some  years,  several  sets  of  stereotype  plats  «* 
in  use,  to  spread  the  book.  But,  so  it  happens,  they  are  most  of  than  laia  aak  12: 
Walker  is  going  as  all  of  hi^  predecessors  have  |[one.  The  igwgli^ii  naboa  v^i. 
ibUow  neither  Sneridan  nor  Walker.  The  men  in  high  life  had  the  oaage^  and  na  tuu 
can  alter  their  customs. 

But  look  at  the  fete  of  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  and  mental  philosophy.  Vf« 
the  whole  history,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Brown  and  Cousin.  Faho  upaa  f... 
Pelion  upon  Ossa,  have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  the  last  wnttr  rr-.:- 
throwiii^  or  atteq;ipting  to  overthrow  the  system  of  his  predecessors ;  and  10  thx  ^y. 
scarcely  two  of  tnem  are  agreed,  even  in  the  use  or  signification  of  the  icrmt  <e^ 
ployed. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  tale-tellinff  tribe  of  writers,  who  flood  the  land  «-!: 
their  fictions  and  their  medleys  of  truth  and  fiction  1  And  what  is  to  be  the  fate  ef  t^ 
pretty  poetry  which  finds  a  niche  in  the  comers  of  newspapers,  or  swdb  the  sbc  <t' 
our  annuals  ?  Most  of  their  authors,  in  the  masculine  poetic  age  of  Dryden  and  P^c^ 
would  have  found  a  place  in  the  Dundad. 

I  pass  by  the  great  men  of  an  earlier  period  —  a  Selden,  a  Spelman,  a  Banow,  is^  1 
Tillolaon.  These  and  others  are  not  wholly  obsolete ;  and  it  is  fiMind  that  old  booc 
are  of  no  small  use  in  supplying  the  materials  of  new  ones. 

After  viewing  this  gloomy  picture,  it  relieves  the  eye  to  look  at  one  bright  npot  Vm 
BiSLB,  the  BiBLB,  the  oldest  book,  the  best  book,  and  the  only  perfeeUy  good  hook  s 
not  vet  obsolete.  It  has  bid  defiance  to  Voltaire,  and  to  Thomas  Paine  —  and  it  ^ 
bid  defiance  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abner  Kneeland. 


'Babsisb's  — Pasis,'  is  the  title  of  a  somewhat  coarse  and  unfinished,  but  nevertheles 
spirited  poem,  descriptive  of  the  gay  and  licentious  capital  of  France.  That  ponaoo 
which  is  annexed,  doubtless  possesses  '  more  truth  than  poetry :' 

*  Old  time,  whose  step  no  respite  knows, 
Who  presses  hardest  where  corraption  ^rows. 
After  ten  centuries  of  *  ceaseless  course,' 
Since  Rome  fell  stricken  by  its  reckless  force, 
Still  finds  upon  the  earth  a  spot  as  rank 

As  was  the  imperial  City,  when  she  sank. 

Here  as  in  Rome  the  same  wild  clamors  tire  — 

Some  crowds  of  claimants  to  the  throne  aspire; 

The  senate  here  is  still  a  servile  hand, 

And  dark  intrif  ue  still  festers  in  the  land ; 

The  same  derision  mocks  all  sacred  rif  hts, 

The  same  base  thirst  for  dice,  and  gorgeous  rights } 

Like  shameleas  luxury  is  still  display'd— 

Like  rices  to  the  core  all  ranks  perrade; 

All,  as  of  old,  is  lawlessness  and  crime, 

Nor  is  ottf  ht  wanting  save  Italia's  dime. 

*  The  ran  of  Paris  to  that  stinted  child. 
Of  sallow  look  by  early  rice  defiled ; 

That  brawling  lad,  whom  every  hour  we  meet. 
Or  wand*ring  idly  through  the  dirty  street. 
Or  chasing  dogs,  or  chalking  on  the  watt 
Figures  impure,  which  modesty  appal : 

*  *  *  * 

Yet  ara  they  brave  withal,  and  face  fiiU  well 
The  musket's  flash,  and  sniff  the  sulphurous  smeD ; 
Still  nishinf  on,  for  *  Iderly  Z*  they  ciy  — 
Unflinching  wrestle,  unrepining  die. 
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OHipriiif  of  Paris !  race  of  hearU  depnvod ! 

Who  arms  can  find  where'er  a  street  ia  paved ; 
'X  ^^  '^*  Sea !  at  whose  roar  oft  tremble  on  the  tBrone, 

'-^-^  ^ii  A*  agae-atricken,  all  who  wear  a  crown ; 

^  e£.iK  Wavef !  which  three  days  cast  up  in  surge  on  high, 

H  ^^^  Then  sink  at  once,  and  smooth  and  silent  lie'— 

Mixture  elsaw  here  unknown !  —  strange  but  subUmc  • 
'fii  ;  Of  youthful  rashness  and  of  hardened  crime : 

^  -^  ^  Evil  and  death  ye  wield  with  heedless  hand, 

'•^'ViSl^  While  all  admire  —  but  none  can  understand. 


B  >J  iVy- 


'CuiS. 


-■'  •!•: 

■   r 

i  i"^ 


^  The  subjoined  florid  rhapsody  upon  Home,  comes  from  some  heart-warm  New-Eng- 

»ia  lander,  whose  abode  is  now  in  the  far  distant  West.     The  paragraph  we  have  selected 

evinces,  by  its  subdued  tenderness,  that  it  was  penned  in  one  of  those  periods  which 
all  persons  of  sensibility  have  at  some  time  or  other  of  their  lives  experienced,  when,  as 
a  popular  German  author  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  *  we  pass  our  lives  for  a  little 
space  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  brooding :  we  go  over  the  past  and  the  future — all  we  have  felt 
and  suffered  —  until,  by  the  mixture  of  so  many  colors,  one  misty  gray  tint  overspreads 
the  whole,  and  at  length  the  dissonances  of  life  all  melt  away  into  one  fond  and  dim 
remembrance/ 


■  :>•  ' 

*^:i  •HOME. 


*  What  is  home?  A  magic  word  —  a  sound  that  falls  upon  the  ear  like  the  strain  of 
a  lute,  as  it  is  borne  out  on  the  still  evening  air.  What  is  home?  Ask  the  mariner,  as 
he  rocks  upon  the  tossed  deep.  His  time-worn  brow  softens  —  his  bosom  heaves  with 
the  rush  of  youthful  thougiits,  as  he  points  to  the  dim  line  where  sea  and  cloud  blend 
together,  and  he  tells  you  *  TTure  ?—  and  that  by  the  roaring  reef  and  in  the  howling 
storm,  he  bethinks  him  of  home  —  that  beloved  spot,  which  lies  not  on  the  welcome 
,;u  lee  —  and  siffhs.    Ask  the  classic  youth  who,  iust  free  from  his  Alma  Mater,  roams 

1  over  the  wicfe-spreading  prairie,  or  climbs  the  blue  mountains  of  the  west,  overlookins 

far-reaching  vales,  and  exhausting  horizon  after  horizon,  encircling  hill,  and  lake,  and 
^,  upland-slope,  and  winding  river  —  ask  him  if  he  thinks  of  home,  and  he  will  tell  you 

that  each  returning  evening  speaks  of  it,  and  that  as  he  mrns  his  eye  to  the  cloud  that, 
tinged  by  the  farewell  rays  of  the  departed  sun,  hangs  far  in  the  east,  and  seems  in 
imagination  to  sleep  over  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  is  m  an  instant  there.  Oh  sacred, 
breathing  thought !  The  soul  is  lost  in  a  sea  of  memory !  Dwelling,  grove,  and  solemn 
forest  are  animated.  Scene  after  scene,  association  after  association,  come  rushing 
upon  the  mind,  and  in  a  moment  his  past  life  comes  hack  upon  him.     Who  forgets  the 

{>arent's  last  look  —  the  parting  kiss  —  the  loved  one's  tearl    The  splendid  mansion  or 
owly  cottage  —  fertile  plain  or  oarren  rock  —  all  are  hallowed,  as  we  look  back  upon 
jir.  them  through  the  vista  of  years.    It  may  be  that  the  foot-prints  of  decay  are  there  — 

that  the  viuage  church  is  crumbling  —  the  walls  of  the  paternal  dwelling  sinking  to 
ruin  — and  around  them  the  woodbine  is  clinging;  yet  there,  and  where  even  the  wild 
grass  waves  over  the  graves  of  our  sires,  there  liomc  is  —  there  we  began  to  live  —  there 
we  love  to  linger/ 


We  give  place  to  the  following  '  Autobiography  of  a  Married  Man,*  because  it  con* 
veyS)  covertly,  an  excellent  moral.  Moreover,  the  writer  (whom  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  firom  again,)  is  a  man  of  sense  and  a  philosopher,  as  we  have  gathered  from  the 
envelope  to  the  '  Autobiography,'  a  passage  or  two  from  which  we  cannot  forbear  to 
extract — compliment  and  all,  since  it  cannot  well  be  abduced. 

*  What,  Messrs.  Editors,'  says  he  —  *  what  say  you  ? — will  it  do  7  If  you  reject  it, 
well ;  I  shall  keep  my  temper,  while  I  preserve  my  incognito.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
write  down  your  Magazine,  or  predict  its  total  failure,  in  consequence  of  your  declining 
the  correspondence  of  the  unknown  author  of  the  unwritten  *  Tales  of  the  Packolet' 
I  have  a  due  reyerence  for  the  chair  editorial.  What  you  pronounce  ex  caihedrOf  I  shall 
deem  satisfactory.  Natheleas,  I  tender  you  an  occasional  page  from  the  ms.  wherein 
ia  written  the  '  Autobiography  of  a  Married  Man.'  Therein  may  be  found  a  diversified 
oollectioB  of  incidental  some  in  the  gay  vein  of  this  specimen  —  some  as  sad  as  t\ie 
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Uial-MMie  in  Nomum  LedU^vfhkh,  if  well  told,  may  prove  instnicthro  and  enistiiii- 
ing  to  fonr  ntimeroos  rendert.  Upon  jfiwr  boadtbe  the  penalty,  if  they  are  depnvedof 
theprqwMdgratiilcation!  Be  —tud  that  I  might,  if  I  Aoaght  proper,  attndi  to  mj 
name  titles  acfaoiattic,  proletnoni^  military,  and  political  —  tbenby  maidng  an  gnat  a 
parade  as  some  of  my  ditHngwUked  softUing  oontemporaries  hereabout.  But,  beade 
an  innate  sense  of  modesty  operating  upon  mc,  I  am  restrained  from  usin^  my  sdbsbt- 
tie  d^gree^  from  the  fact  that  the  worthy  president  of  my  Alma  Mater  bad  a  strong  dis- 
position to  bestow  it,  accompanied  by  an  odious  speech,  beginning  with  Nan  pro  vuriims. 
Whether  or  not  he  actually  made  the  speech,  I  can*t  say ;  I  am  sure  I  did  not  hmr  it. 
However,  I  think  it  best  to  let  the  dq^loma  lie  in  its  tin  case,  without  minutely  exsmiii- 
ing  its  merits.  Circumstances  have  rendered  me  rather  nervous  on  the  subject  of  miii' 
tary  titles,  and  I  am  somewhat  desirous  my  friends  should  forget  I  ever  was  a  fieid> 
officer.  Consequently,  I  am  disposed  to  '  cut'  the  military.  Profesnonal  titles  sre 
dog-cheap  with  us,  and  '  Til  none  of  'em'  —  although  the  use  of  one  should  insure  me 
ten  readers  to  one  without  it,  or  even  though  it  should  procure  me  sdmiaaion  into  the 
Knickerbocker,  where  I  should  be  resd  by  most  persons  of  taste  in  the  country.  I  as 
prood  of  my  political  title,  and  should  not  be  too  modest  to  parade  it,  but  Cor  a  Act 
which  I  am  compelled  reluctantly  to  admit :  the  elections  come  on  before  lon^  and 
posably  my  constituents  may  be  inclined  to  dispense  with  my  valuable  services  in  fbtnie. 
So  that  you  can  plainly  see,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  forced  to  rely  upon  my  unaided 
merits  in  seeking  immortality  through  your  pages.' 
But  we  are  keeping  the  reader  from  the  Married  Man's  Story  : 

'  Wbll,  well  my  dear  boy,  say  no  more.  Such  as  it  is,  you  shall  have  it.  (Pass  the 
bottle ;)  I  shall  need  a  lai^e  share  of  Dutch  courage,  before  I  can  venture  upon  *  My 
Life.'     My  life?    Upon  mV  word,  as  Brooks  the  poet  once  said,  ^  I  have  no  life.' 

*  There  is  one  grand  epocha  in  my  existence,  which  absorbs  the  interest  I  might  feel  in 
every  other  event  that  has  happened  to  me  since  my  birth.  (My  elass  is  outO  Wheo 
a  young  roan,  I  married.  Nay^  don't  stare —  *  'tis  true,  and  pity^tis  'tis  true.'  Could 
I  forget  it,  T  should  be  the  happiest  old  fellow  breathing ;  but  the  memory  of  that  enor 
weighs  upon  me  like  the  night-mare.  Whew !  —  the  bare  mention  of  it  gives  me  the 
tremors !  I  married  —  that  was  bad,  you'll  admit  —  for  love  —  that  was  still  worse  — 
*an  angt!^*  and  that  embraces  the  three  degrees  of  comparison:  bad  —  worse- 
worst*  (Hand  the  bottle.)  Let  me,  as  your  sincere  fiiend,  sdvise  you  never 
to ' 

*  Drink  r 

*No,  boy,  no — never  to  marry.  You  may  lose  your  fortune,  your  friends,  voor 
credit,  or  join  the  Temperance  Society,  and  thus  from  choice  or  necessitv  quit  mink 
whenever  you  please ;  but  a  wife  sticks  to  you  like  a  bur :  you  can't  quit  ner,  and  she 
wont  quit  you. 

.'Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  fell  in  love  with  as  pretty  a  piece  of  woman's  flesh  ss  ym 
could  hope  to  meet  of  a  summer's  dsy.  So  beautiful,  so  modest,  so  accomplished,  so 
giAed  in  intellect,  so  mild  in  temper,  so  amiable  in  dispositk>n,  that  *  pa,'  and  *  roa,' 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  uncles  and  aunts,  and  nepnews  and  nieces,  all  joined  in 
declaring  my  chosen  *  an  angel.'  Be  it  remembered,  boy,  that  I  was  nch,  very 
Ml  —  of  course,  a  '  good  catch'  even  for  an  angel  —  particularly  one  who  needed  an 
estsbtishment,  without  the  remotest  promiect  of  obtainmg  it,  otherwise  than  by  the  ski 
of  that  necesssry  evil,  s  wealthy  husbana. 

'  If  ever  you  should  marry  —  which  the  ssints  forbid !  —  never  marry  for  love:  Above 
all,  shun  *  an  angeC  as  you  would  the  pestilence.  *  Dt  gusHbus  non  est  dimitandum* 
is  true ;  but  we  may  correct  a  bad  or  vicious  taste,  if  we  apply  the  reroeay  in  lime. 
Nothing  Uke  wine  to  drive  a  woman  out  of  your  head.    If  you  have  any  taste  for 

*  angels,'  set  about  its  correction  immediately.    '  We  had  better,'  ssys   Snakspesre, 

*  besr  the  ills  we  have,  than  flv  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.'  Carp«  tUem.  So 
pass  the  bottle  once  more,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  narratrra^ 
which  my  ffreat  friendship  for  you  induces  me  constantly  to  break  of^  that  I  may  give 
^•ou  Kood  advice  in  the  right  place. 

*  How  I  wooed  and  won  my  *  angel'  bride,  I  will  not  now  relate.  In  fact  I  do  not 
lacollsct  much  about  the  courtship.  I  offered  myself,  and  was  accepted.  My  merit$ 
were  too  great  not  to  be  promptly  recognised  by  the  whole  family ;  and  my  adored 
Gabriella  was  soon  brought,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  express  it,  to  *  own  the  soft 
uMpaachnsnt'  of  a  mutual  passbn.  Only  a  single  objection  was  hinted  at,  and  that  to 
gsntly,  and  with  so  sweet  a  Vmile^  that,  though  it  deeply  wounded  my  pride  at  the 
moment,  I  soon  reeoverad  from  the  shock. 
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*  I  was  christened  at  the  fount  by  the  name  of  Jonathan.  Where  the  deace  mypatro- 
nsrmic of  Butterball  came  from,  I  can't  imagiine.  Had  it  been  Buttermilk^  I  Bhoula  think 
it  Irish.  Jonathan  Butterball  was  the  name  of  mine  honored  fether,  and  such  was  the 
cognomen  I  was  destined  to  bear,  bcin^g  an  only  son  sent  him  for  his  comfort  in  his  old 
age.    How  far  I  fulfilled  my  mission,  it  may  not  be  profitable  at  this  time  to  inquire. 

*  Oabhella  Butterball  certainly  had  very  little  of  the  euphony  of  aristocracy  in  its 
sound.  Gabriella  was  patrician  enough  —  but  Butterball  was  plebeian  beyond  all  hope 
of  redemption.  My  good  fother  —  may  he  rest  in  peace !  —  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and 
though  immensely  wealthy,  would  never  give  up  the  ship  till  death  removecl  him  from 
the  board.  Gabnella  felt  that  wealth  could  never  ennoble  the  tailor's  son  while  he  con- 
tinned  to  bear  the  family-name,  and  gently  hinted  at  the.  advantage  of  m^  adopting 
her's,  sanctioned  by  a  legislative  enactment  Howard,  it  cannot  be  denied,  %a  a  nobler 
name  than  Butterball. 

'  But  I,  too,  had  my  prejudices,  which  Miss  Howard  found  it  dangerous  to  arouse,  so 
she  consented  to  become  Mrs.  Butterball,  without  any  condition  expressly  recognised. 
Perhaps  she  relied  on  her  powers  of  eloquence,  or  some  other  more  efficient  power,  to 
be  brought  into  full  play  at  some  more  convenient  season,  to  induce  me  to  sink  the 
melting  cognomen  of  Butterball  in  that  of  the  aristocratic  Howard.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
(don't  let  your  interest  in  my  biography  suspend  the  free  circulation  of  the  wine,)  we 
married,  and  Gabriella  Howard  becama  much  lo  her  satisfaction,  as  well  as  my  own — 
at  that  time  —  Mrs.  Jonathan  Butterball. 

'Alas  I  how  transitory  is  all  sublunary  bliss !  '  Sic  transit  gloria  mundL*  In  one 
short  month,  I  discovered  that  my  *  angel'  wife  was  only  —  what  shall  I  say  —  was 
only  a  woman  I  Believe  it  or  not,  my  young  friend,  I  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
sol>eme8s  —  that  is  to  say,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  what  I  tell  you  {#  true  —  in  one 
short  month  I  discovered,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  *  pa'  and  '  ma,'  and  all  the  kith 
and  kin,  Gabriella  Butterball  was  no  better  than a  woman ! 

'  When  I  made  this  astounding  discovery,  you  may  readily  imagine  my  hte  evaporated 
with  the  speed  of  a  burst  boiler,  leaving  me  only  the  uncomfortable  and  unsatisifactory 
assurance  of  being  tied  for  life  to  a  female  whose  greatest  pleasure  would  consist  in 
rendering  me  miserable.  Xaotippe  was  a  novice  to  my  Gabnella,  in  the  art  of  teasing, 
or  Socrates  was  an  ungrateful  rascal  for  not  thanking  nis  judges  on  his  knees  for  their 
kindness  in  condemning  him  to  drink  hemlock.  For  my  part,  I  would  voluntarily  have 
drank  hemlock,  or  any  other  poison,  to  have  cased  me  of  my  troubles,  had  I  not  acci- 
dentally discovered  that  Madeira  was  nmch  more  pleasant,  and  equally  efficacious,  in 
rendering  me  indifferent  to  the  '  little  ways'  of  my  quandom  '  angeV  and  most  excel- 
lent rib. 

'  She  had  obtained  what  she  so  much  needed  and  desired,  an  establishment,  where  she 
could  rule  and  reign  —  that  is  to  say,  I  gave  up  my  house  to  her  management,  while  I 
managed  to  ensconce  myself  pretty  comfortably  in  a  neighboring  tavern. 

'  It  IS  true|^  I  did  my  part  toward  bringing  out  the  naturu  acerbity  of  my  wife's  terma- 
gant disposition,  by  disagreeing  to  several  Tittle  matters  she  had  set  her  heart  upon.  She 
began  to  play  the  tyrant  too  soon.  My  eyes  were  opened,  before  I  had  siven  my  con- 
sent to  become  Mr.  Howard,  and  obstinately  did  I  adhere  to  the  name  I  had  inherited 
from  the  old  tailor.  The  poor  woman,  who  was  proud  to  excess  of  her  family  nams^ 
and  blood,  and  my  wealth,  found  a  constant  source  of  mortification  and  irritation  in  her 
marital  acquisition  of  a  name.  Mre.  Butterball  was  hatefiil  to  her.  but  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Butterball  perfectly  odious.  The  name  of  Jonathan  was  proscribed,  and  Butterball  not 
allowed,  only  in  cases  of  ah&K)lute  necessity.  My  '  anger  that  wa«,  took  great  delight 
in  venting  her  spleen  on  my  devoted  head,  until  1  sometimes  felt  ready  to  give  up  in 
despair  —  submitting  quietly,  and  with  moekncsB,  to  *  arbitrary  govemmenL' 

'But  I  rallied  again  and  again  for  independence,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  found  that 
I  and  my  dear  wife  held  our  own  pretty  equally.  One  thing  1  knew,  and  the  knowledge 
was  as  disagreeable  to  madame  as  it  was  to  mysel£  I  knew  that  GrabrieUa  would  remain 
Mre.  Butterball  till  death  or  the  law  should  divorce  us ;  but  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
reflection,  that  the  same  kind  dispensation  which  relieved  her  from  tms  annoyance, 
would  also  reUeve  me  from  a  still  greater.  Fortunately,  we  were  not  blessed  with  any 
pledges  of  our  mutual  hatty  so  that  I  felt  I  could  bear  tne  loss  of  my  '  anod,'  should  U 
please  the  humor  of  any  of  our  gay  friends  to  take  her  off  my  hands,  and  such  a  con- 
summation I  had  great  hopes  of  seeing  realized.  I  had  long  before  intimated  to  my 
better  half;  that  though  /could  not  consent  to  give  up  the  name  of  Butterball  myself|  I 
was  so  far  melted  by  her  prayers,  that  I  would  willingly  join  in  a  petition  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  ehe  should  be  released  from  bearing  it.  'flie  dear  girl  was  periisctly  wilrnig 
to  make  the  arrangement,  only  we  quarrelled  about  the  amount  of  alimony  I  should 
allow  her,  and  this  unfortunste  difference  of  opinion  broke  off  the  negociation.  She 
very  kindly  proposed  to  take  the  charge  of  my  whole  estate,  allowing  me  three  hundred 
a  year  out  of  it  for  my  support.  TVuU  arrangement  I  thought  would  be  imposing  too 
£reat  a  burthen  on  my  *  lady  love ;'  so,  to  show  my  liberauty  and  forethought,  as  a 
Kind  and  considerate  husband,  I  proposed  to  keep  the  estate  myaelf|  and  allow  Mr  the 
three  hundred  per  annum  !    "This  was  the  nearest  we  came  to  an  agreement. 
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'  I  had  noticed  for  some  time  the  verr  assiduouB  attentions  which  a  tall, 
fellow  —  who  called  hmself  '  a  ftiena  of  the  family'  —  continued  to  be»tow  on  Ifia. 
Butterball.  I  noticed,  too,  that  Grabriella  received  them  very  graciously,  and  took  good 
care  not  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  indulgence  of  their  harmless 
amusements.  They  rode  together^  walked  together,  sang  together,  and  danced  together, 
until  I  had  little  difficulty  m  guessing  the  probable  consequences  of  their  platonic 
intimacy. 

*The  gentleman  was  very  polite  and  friendly  whenever  we  met,  and  GabrieUa  began 
to  be  much  more  courteous  and  aifable  in  her  bearing  toward  me  than  she  had  been 
before  her  intimacy  with  •  the  friend  of  the  family.'  I  was  not  so  blind  as  they  mia- 
gined,  though  it  was  my  cue  to  appear  even  more  so  than  they  dared  to  hope. 

'  Matters  took  their  regular  course.  The  woman  who  listens  to  dishonorable  prop<>' 
sals,  without  immediately  dismissing  her  pretended  lover,  is  assuredly  lost.  Whetner 
GabrieUa  fell  an  easy  conquest  or  not,  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  learn.  Suffi<:e  it,  she 
did  fall,  and  that  I  profited  to  my  heart's  content  by  her  indiscretion. 

'I  was  satisfied  of  her  many  meetings  with  her  fnend,  but  did  not  act,  until  I  could  do 
BO  without  the  slightest  risk  of  disappointraenu  An  assgnation  had  been  made. 
GabrieUa  was  punctual  to  the  appointment  —  so  was  I  —  attended  by  a  couple  oi 
friends.  The  discovery  was  so  complete  —  the  proofs  so  full  and  conclusive — that 
GabrieUa  did  not  affect  to  deny  or  palhate  her  guilt.  I  was  the  happiest  fellow  imagin- 
able on  getting  rid  of  my  *  angel,'  whom  a  little  more  than  two  years  before  I  had  mar- 
ried for  love.  A  divorce,  a  inenam  et  thoro^  was  pronounced  a  few  months  afterward, 
and  I  freelv  allowed  Mrs.  Butterball  three  hundred  a  year  for  her  maintenance.  She 
immediately  adopted  her  maiden  name,  and  is  the  Mrs.  Howard  whom  you  have  known 
in  V street. 

*The  bottle  is  out.  My  tale  is  finished.  Good  night,  my  young  fiiend.  You  have 
already  heard  the  moral  of  *  my  life.'  Never  marry — if  you  do,  never  marry  *  on 
angel?  * 

The  following  *  Allegory'  was  penned,  as  our  correspondent  informs  us,  by  an  emi- 
nent soldier  and  patriot,  '  long  since  dead  and  passed  away,'  at  a  period  when  the 
author  whom  he  has  followed  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  while  the  occurrence  with 
which  the  writer  closes  was  as  yet  but  prophecy,  of  distant  fidfilmeut.  We  do  not  par- 
ticularly affect  the  Ossianic  style,  but  the  matter  of  the  present  specimen  will  recom- 
mend the  manner,  while  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  impart  to  the 
whole  an  added  interest : 

OUR  COUNTRY:    OR   *TI8   FIFTY  YEARS   SINCE. 

AM    ALLBGOEY. 

PowxBFUL  was  the  kins  of  Alba ;  numerous  were  his  armies ;  mif  hty  his  people. 
Two  hemispheres  acknowledged  his  sway.  The  sun  rose  in  glory  on  his  eastern  cities, 
and  set  in  splendor  o'er  his  western  people.  As  the  trunk  of  a  luxuriant  tree,  borne 
down  by  its  branches,  so  was  the  kingdom  of  Alba  in  the  midst  of  its  depeadencies. 
The  precursors  of  a  storm  were  seen  in  the  west :  a  majestic  figure  emerged  from  die 
gloom ;  the  wreath  of  freedom  decorated  her  brow;  her  breast-plate  was  the  shield  of 
faith.  Superstition  trembled  at  her  coming  —  Tyrany  fled  before  her  footsteps.  At  her 
voice  the  wilderness  blossomed,  and  the  desert  became  as  the  peopled  city. 

The  spirit  of  the  winds,  nfifrighted,  flew  to  the  chief  of  Alba.  '  Who  art  thou  that 
cometh,  swifter  than  the  lightnmj^,  on  the  wings  of  tlie  blast  ?'  exclaimed  he.  '  The 
daughter  of -^lolus,'  replied  the  spmt :  '  Discord  hovers  over  the  dominions  of  Zephyrus : 
Behold !  even  now  a  storm  cometh  from  the  mountains !  Minerva,  Astrsa,  Nemesis, 
are  with  hinu' 

The  monarch  trembled.  *  Where  are  my  chiefs '?'  said  he;  •  Slumber  they  while  the 
tempest  howls  ?'  *  They  are  as  the  chaff  before  the  wind  —  as  the  stream  in  the 
embrace  of  the  torrent,'  replied  the  sister  of  Zephyrus. 

The  king  rose  in  fury.  <  Fly  whence  thou  comest,  herald  of  disunion !'  said  he : 
*  Arm  my  warriors  to  battle.  Howl  through  the  hollow  winds  my  commands  of  obe- 
dience.' 

'  Thou  art  obeyed,'  said  the  spirit,  as  her  air-borne  car  ascended  before  the  gaze  of 
Alba's  chieftain. 

*  •  •  • 

*  Who  cometh  from  the  East,  outstripping  the  ei^le's  flight  7'  said  the  queen  of  the 
storm,  as  her  eve  caught  the  descending  chariot,  oearing  the  mandate  from  Alba. 
'  'Tis  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Winds !'  '  Whence  art  thou,  and  what  are  thy  tidings  V  '  As  the 
sun. dawned  in  the  East,'  said  she,  '  I  rose  on  the  whirlwind's  bosom,  a  messenger  from 
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Alba's  monarch.'  *  Thy  meoMge  ie  anticipated,'  said  she  of  the  storm,  as  her  eye 
flashed,  and  her  lip  quivered.  Aloa  is  mighty;  the  favored  of  Plutus—  the  chosen  of 
Oceanus  —  the  rejected  ef  Astrsa.  Minerva  directs  our  councils  —  Nemesis  our 
armies  —  Astma  our  cause.  Where  the  evening  sun  salutes  the  mountain,  dwelleth  a 
youthful  chieftain—  valiant  for  Alba  when  the  red  man  rose  in  terror,  in  the  day  of 
wrath.  Speed  thou  to  his  dwelling.  He  is  the  Saviour  of  the  West.  Command  his 
attendance.    Away! — tarry  not,'  continued  she,  as  her  hand  waved  the  signal  for 

file  armies  of  Alba  approached ;  the  oueen  of  the  storm  advanced.  What  are  ye 
who  thus  tread  our  peaceful  plains  T  said  she ;  '  your  helmets  glittering  as  sun-beam^ 
your  garments  red  as  blood  f 

The  Chief  of  Alba  replied :  *  We  come  from  the  King  of  Alba.  In  his  name  we  com- 
mand implicit  obedience.'  •  Obedience  I'  re-echoed  the  figure  of  the  storm :  *  turn  thy 
ffaze  to  our  mountains,  and  let  thy  eye  scan  our  forests :  the  eagle  builds  her  eyrie  in 
the  one,  the  panther  roams  in  wildness  in  the  oth  er ;  pluck  a  feather  from  the  former, 
as  she  soars  through  the  realms  of  space,  or  tame  the  fierceness  of  the  latter— </ien 
conquer  the  children  of  the  West  1' 

•  Pause,'  returned  Alba's  chieftain,  *  ere  yet  I  unsheath  the  sword  of  destruction  !' 
*  Victory  belonceih  to  the  just,'  replied  the  figure  of  the  storm ;  •  her  footsteps  are 
tardy,  but  suro.*^ 

A  youthful  warrior  advanced.  *  I  have  fought  the  battles  of  Alba.'  said  he.  '  The 
red  man  fell  before  me.  I  drew  my  sword—  the  withering  remnant  of  a  mighty  people 
departed.  I  returned  to  the  repose  of  peace.  Even  as  the  red  man  fell,  so  will  I  fall, 
ere  Alba  shall  triumph.    Chief  of  Alba,  no  more  I    We  meet  in  battle  V 

The  drums  beat  —  the  hostile  armies  met.  As  the  calm  precedes  the  tempest,  so  was 
the  momentary  dominion  of  silence,  ere  the  swords  clashed,  and  the  cannon  roared. 
Dire  was  the  conflict.  Blood  crimsoned  the  ground  —  the  horse  and  his  rider  lay  pros- 
trate.   Victory  hovered  around  the  ensign  of  Alba. 


Neab  the  sea-girt  shores  of  Alba  was  the  dominion  of  Gallia.  Ancient  was  its  race 
of  kings  —  many  its  warriors.  A  stranger  from  its  shores  appeared  in  the  armies  of 
the  West  His  ancestry  was  noble.  Dignity  graced  his  brow.  He  pressed  the  hand 
of  the  youthful  warrior  —  they  were  brothers.  Contest  followed  contest ;  the  stranger 
and  the  warrior  of  the  West  fought  side  by  side-  Doubtful  was  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict, when  Astrssa  hung  aloft  her  scales  near  the  home  of  the  western  warrior.  Alba's 
chieftain  beheld  the  beam.  Like  the  Philistine  of  old,  his  strength  departed ;  the  armies 
of  Alba  fled.  The  Queen  of  the  West  triumphed.  The  youthml  warrior  retired  from 
the  field  to  grace  the  councils  of  his  countrv.  The  stranger  of  Gallia  returned  to  the 
land  of  his  nativity.    The  greetings  of  millions  were  his  parting  benedictions. 

Time  rolled  on.  Commerce  spread  her  wings  over  the  West,  its  people  were  happy. 
Prosperity  crowned  their  efforts ;  they  reposecTuntler  the  shades  of  their  own  vines  and 
fie-trees.  The  youthful  warrior  slept  on  the  hallowed  mount.  The  West  mourned  her 
chief.    A  world  paid  tribute  to  his  memory. 


A  sHip  rode  on  the  waters.  It  bore  the  stranser  from  GkdUa  to  the  scenes  of  his 
early  glory.  A  people  gathered  around  him.  The  forest  had  been  felled  by  the  woods- 
man ;  the  beasts  ot  the  desert  had  fled.  The  stranger  gazed  in  astonishment  '  Guide 
me,'  said  he,  '  to  the  mountain ;  let  me  visit  the  tomb  of  the  brave.  The  friend  of  my 
youth  is  gone.'    Mournful  are  the  hours  of  the  stranger ;  sorrow  dwells  in  Gallhi. 

'  Behold, '  said  the  Queen  of  the  storm,  '  where  the  western  warrior  reposes  1*  The 
stranger  paused  in  silence.  The  tear  of  remembrance  swelled  in  his  dimming  eyes. 
He  knelt  by  the  grave  of  his  friend :  *  Peace  to  thy  ashes!'  said  he,  *  thou  chosen  — 
thou  best  of  the  Brave  1  Who  shall  now  cheer  thy  comrade  1  The  days  of  his  youth 
are  fled :  age  has  clouded  his  brow.  Like  a  giant  oak  thou  art  fallen  —  he  stands  as  a 
withered  tree.  Lonely  and  few  are  his  days!  Thv  garland  of  glory  endureth  — time 
but  freshens  its  verdure.  Beyond  Death's  halls  1  meet  thee.  Requiescat  in  pate! 
my  friend  —  my  brother !' 


Da.  Bbasley's  *  Reply'  to  Junius  Ja.'8  strictures  upon  his  article  in  relation  to  M. 
Huiub's  '  Argument  against  Miracles' —  which  is  conducted  throughout  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  respect  —  we  abridge  below,  for  two  reasons :  Jirtt^  because  the  learned 
Doctor,  in  the  commencement  of  his  rejoinder,  has  assumsd  the  question,  by  mistaking 
an  introductory  remark  of  the  Editors'  for  one  of  '  Junius  Jr.'s  —  and  tteondy  because 
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we  have  no  epaoe  save  for  those  points  which  bear  directly  upon  a  refutation  of  the 
grounds  maintiained  by  the  writer's  antagonist.  After  remarking  that  '  Junius  Jr.'  had 
in  the  outset  departed  from  the  point  of  controversy  between  M.  Hume  and  hintsph^ 
Dr.  Beasley  proceeds : 

It  was  not  my  purpose,  in  the  brief  argument  of  my  former  paper,  to  detemune 
whether  the  certainty  to  be  obtained  from  human  testimony  could  ever  become  ecimpon- 
derant  to,  or  overbalance,  that  certainty  which  is  to  be  denved  from  an  invariable  expe- 
rience of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature.    This  point  belongs  to  the  whole  sobieGt, 
in  regard  to  the  credibility  of  miracles,  as  sustained  by  human  testimony.    Into  that 
discussion  it  was  not  my  mtention  to  enter.    This  would  have  required  a  more  extended 
disquisition.    But  my  sole  purpose  in  that  production,  as  is  indicated  by  its  title,  wea  to 
drive  M.  Hume  from  the  ground  which  he  had  so  confidently  assumed,  that  human 
testimony  must  always  be  mcompetent  to  the  proof  of  a  miracle,  because  it  must  ever 
rest  upon  a  variable  experience  of  its  truth,  ana  of  consequence,  could  never  amoont  in 
evidence  to  that  decree  of  certainty  which  is  derived  from  an  experience  of  the  uniform 
course  of  nature.    I  have  undertaken  to  show,  that  this  assumption  is  a  fallacy,  inas- 
much as  human  testimony  may  be  so  corroborated,  as  that  the  experience  of  mankiod  in 
its  favor  may  have  been  invariable.    It  was  an  affair  of  distinct  inquiry,  to  determine 
whether  this  entire  certainty  obtained  from  testimony,  could  ever  overbalance  that  cer- 
tainty which  M.  Hume  conceives  we  derive  from  an  invariable  experience  of  the  oonrae 
of  nature.    It  did  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  my  plan,  in  that  rdnitation,  to  enter  npon 
the  investigation  of  such  a  topic.    But  my  plan  will  be  still  further  illustrated,  by  the 
detail  of  a  few  facts  which  relate  to  this  subject. 

We  find  the  following  letter  from  M.  Hume  to  his  friend  Dr.  Campbell,  in  relation  to 
this  important  topic 

'It  may,  perhaps,  (save  he,)  amuse  you  to  learn  the  first  hint  of  that  argument  which 

JFou  have  so  strenuously  attacked.  I  was  walking  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Jesuit's  Col- 
ege  of  La  Fl6che,  a  town  in  which  I  passed  two  years  of  my  youth,  and  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  Jesuit  of  some  parts  and  learning,  who  was  relating  to  roe^  aiMi 
urging  some  nonsensical  miracle  performed  in  their  convent,  when  I  was  tempted  to 
diqiute  a^ninst  him.  And  as  my  head  wi^  foil  of  the  topics  of  my  treatise  of  human 
nature,  which  I  was  at  this  time  composing,  this  argument  immediately  occurred  to  me, 
and  I  thought  it  very  much  gravelled  my  companion.  But,  at  last,  he  observed  to  me, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  that  argument  to  have  any  solidity,  because  it  operated  equaDy 
against  the  Gospel,  as  the  Catholic  miracles,  which  observation  I  thought  proper  to 
admit  as  a  sufficient  answer.  I  believe  that  you  will  allow  that  the  freedom,  at  least, 
of  this  reasoning,  makes  it  somewhat  extraorainary  to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  con- 
vent of  Jesuits,  though  you  may  think  the  sophistry  of  it  savors  plainly  of  the  place 
of  its  birth.' 

This  is  his  romantic  account  of  the  orimn  of  this  argument,  which,  as  he  aflerward, 
in  his  treatise  against  miracles  declares^  'u  just,  with  the  wise  and  learned  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting check  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion,  and  consequently  will  be  useful  as 
lonff  as  the  world  stands.' 

Now,  allow  me,  without  vanity  or  egotism,  as  an  offset  to  this  story,  to  furnish  a 
brief  history  of  the  circumstances  which  led  me  to  attempt  that  refutation  of  Hume's 
argument  which  I  presented  to  our  editors.  I  had  carefully  read  all  the  answers  given 
to  M.  Hume  by  Campbell,  Watson,  Paley,  Dwi^ht,  Smith,  and  others;  and  although 
these  authors  have  wntten  about  the  subject  with  their  usual  ability,  yet  none  of  them 
appeared  to  me  to  answer  the  objection  upon  philosophical  principles  —  upon  principles 
having  a  reference  to  the  grounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  tne  degrees  of  rational 
assent.  Not  one  of  them,  as  I  thought,  had  folly  appreoended  and  nghtly  stated  it. 
Dr.  Paley,  with  his  usual  clearness  of  understanding,  approximates  nearest  to  it,  but 
aiibrds  no  scientific  solution  of  the  question — contenting  himself  with  the  general  remaik, 
that  he  tpould  beUeve  the  testimony  of  men  situated  as  were  the  apostles,  without 
unfolding  the  reasons  why  their  testimony  is  adequate  to  the  proof  of  the  facts  which 
thev  promulged.  Dr.  Dwtght  has  written  upon  this  topic  with  his  accustomed  profusion 
ana  superabundance ;  but  nigh  as  his  pretensions  are  to  authorship,  in  this  instance  he 
contends  only  with  phantoms  of  his  own  creation,  and  never  once  shoots  near  his 
mark.  1  have  never  read  works  upon  any  subject  of  investigation,  which  have  appeared 
to  be  so  much  misapprehended,  and  so  e^giously  maltreated.  I  determined,  therefore, 
after  mature  reflection  and  study,  to  endeavour  to  furnish  an  answer  to  this  moch- 
vaunted  argument,  which  should  be  as  brief  and  intelligible  as  possible,  and  amount  to 
as  complete  a  demonstration  as  that  by  which  Euclid  proves  his  forty-seventh  proposi* 
tion,  or  any  other  in  his  elements.  In  order  to  render  the  reasoning  more  impressive^  I 
have  introduced,  in  place  of  a  diagram,  the  illusujtion  of  the  djring  father  in  the  fable, 
with  his  bundle  of  sticks,  conveying  admonition  to  his  sons.  Now.  I  ask  vou,  and  all 
others,  to  re-peruse  and  master  this  demonstration,  and  inform  me  whether  there  can  be 
diseovered  any  flaw  or  deficiency  in  the  premises  or  conclusion.    If  than  can,  I 
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stand  readv  not  only  to  allow  i^  but  to  lelmquiBh  myground,  and  go  in  quest  of  another 
more  tenable.  M.  Hume  maintaina,  that  no  human  testimony  can  authenticate  a 
miracle^  because  the  truth  of  human  testimony  always  rests  upon  a  variabU  experience. 
Have  I  not  shown  the  sophistry  of  this  principle  7  Has  it  not  been  proved,  that  this 
assertion  can  apply  only  to  some  kinds  of  testmionies^  but  that  testimony  may  be  so 
corroborated  as  to  rest  upon  an  invariabU  experience  of  its  truth  ?  Surely,  courts  of 
judicature  can  inform  us  of  many  kinds  of  testimonies  far  below  that  iurnisned  by  the 
apostles,  which  they  regard  as  invariably  true,  and  upon  which  they  repose  with  confi- 
dence their  decisions  in  reference  to  the  reputations,  properties,  and  lives  of  their  fellow 
men.  Are  we  not  certain  that  Cicero  once  lived,  and  at  last  died  under  sentence  of 
proscription  by  Anthony,  and  that  there  are  now  in  England  and  France  manv  illustri- 
ous men '?  Ajid  yet  this  certainty  depends  upon  testimony,  and  surely  it  would  not  be 
deemed  by  any  reasonable  man  as  invalidatuig  the  truth  of  these  facts,  to  assert  that 
human  testimony  is  always  fallible.  There  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  human  testimony 
which  amounts  to  as  complete  certainty  as  any  evidence  which  can  be  derived  from  our 
most  uniform  experience  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  a  part  of  the  course  of  moral 
nature  that  men  of  integrity  should  tell  the  truth. 

You  will  perceive,  then,  that  the  argument  which  M.  Hume  thought  so  conclusive^ 
which  gravelled  his  Jesuit  of  La  Fiftche,  and  by  which  he  expected  to  uproot  supersti- 
tion, consists  in  the  discovery  that  the  truth  of  human  testimony  must  always  rest  upon 
a  variable  experience^-  since  men  sre  capable  of  falsehood  and  deception.  The  demon- 
stration by  wnich  I  have  undertaken  to  refute  him,  consists  in  proving  that  there  are 
kinds  of  testimony  so  corroborated  that  they  do  not  rest  upon  a  variabU,  but  invariabU 
experience  of  theu'  truth. 

After  this  subversion  of  the  principle  upon  which  M.  Hume's  argument  dqiends,  we 
are  then  leA  at  liberty  to  eAter  upon  the  discussion  about  the  authenticity  of  miraclesi 
as  if  clogged  by  no  such  difficulty  or  impediment.    We  have,  of  course,  to  determine^ 
in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  whether  the  evidence  derived  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
overcomes  that  which  is  deduced  from  our  experience  against  miracles,  or  violations  of 
the  established  laws  of  nature.    When  I  quoted  M.  Hume  as  speaking  of  that  certainty 
to  which  we  can  attain  from  experience  of  the  uniform  laws  ot  nature  against  miracles, 
you  must  recollect  that  I  was  exhibiting  a  ftir  and  candid  statement  ot  hie  argument, 
heins  convinced  that  I  could  obviate  it  in  its  utmost  force.    I  do  not  hesitate,  moreover, 
to  Bllow,  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  certain,  from  experience  and  observation,  of  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  and  that  these  laws  are  never  violated,  as  far  as  our  personal 
knowledge  extends.    But,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  you  carefully  to  notice  in  this  case 
what  kind  of  conviction  is  implied  in  that  certainty  which  we  have  of  the  course  of 
nature.    No  scientific  man  will  maintain  that  demonstrative  certainty  is  here  denoted. 
We  can  never  have  the  same  proof  that  the  course  of  nature  is  always  the  same — that 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ;  that  the  tides  will  ebb  and  flow  in  our  rivers,  or  even  that 
a  dead  man  may  not  be  revived,  as  we  have  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles.    The  first  is  only  a  natural  or  sensible  certainty,  and  the  last  a 
demonstrative.    There  is  an  intuitive,  a  demonstrative,  a  sensible,  and  amoral  certainty. 
These  are  all  difiSsrent  in  kind,  although  in  degree,  and  in  their  impression  upon  the 
mind,  they  inav  be  equipollent    The  highest  eviaence  is  that  which  is  intuitive,  the  next 
that  which  is  demonstrative,  and  the  natural,  or  sensible  and  moral,  come  after  them  in 
order.    But  that  which  we  derive  from  the  moral  may  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  mind, 
and  as  strongly  coerce  its  assent,  as  that  which  flows  firom  any  other  source.    In  their 
highest  state  of  evidence,  they  are  all  equally  conclusive.    I  am  as  well  convinced  that 
there  were  once  such  republics  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  I  am  of  the  proposi- 
tions in  Euclid's  elements.    The  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  therefore,  although  in 
contrariety  to  my  personal  experience,  I  consider  susceptible  of  proof  from  adequate 
testimony.    Our  own  observation  cannot  rationally  be  assumed,  as  the  measure  of  the 
credibility  of  all  that  ever  passed  under  the  experience  of  others.    No  earthquakes  or 
volcanoes  ever  took  place  m  our  country ;  and  are  we,  on  this  account^o  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  reports  which  are  made  of  them  by  writera  and  travelers  7    Was  the  King  of 
Siam  right,  or  a  good  philosopher,  when  he  rejected  and  scorned  the  report  of  the  Dutch 
ambassador,  who  informed  him  that  in  Europe  water  was  rendered  a  solid  substance 
by  the  action  of  cold  7  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  as  oftentimes  misled  by  our  experience  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature^  as  we  are  by  the  reports  of  credible  witnesses ;  and  Uie  dh9e- 
rence  between  the  evidences  afforded  by  these  two  modes  of  eliciting  information,  is  not 
so  great  as,  upon  a  superficial  view,  we  might  be  led  to  imagine. 

We  omit  the  concluding  comments  upon  the  remark  of  '  Junhis  Jr.,'  in  regard  to  the 
testimony  in  the  case  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  because  we  conceive  that  Dr.  Beasley  has 
evidently  mistaken  his  meaning — which  we  think  was  simply  that  the  oaths  of  the 
credible  and  respectable  witnesses  who  testified  against  the  Salem  witches,  as  well  as 
the  high  opinions  of  the  judges  who  tried  them,  were  after  all  entirely  fUse  —  though 
doubtless  solemnly  believed^  at  that  period,  to  be  true  beyond  gainsayiog. 
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An  EffTRAT. — Some  kind  individual,  journeying  hitherwaid  from  a  sister  dty,  wbe 
obligiagly  took  charge  of  a  small  package  of  articles  intended  for  the  |ire«ent  nionker, 
is  now  probably  wandering  'down  east,*  with  the  same  snugly  stowed  away  in  some 
unvisited  pocket.  Five  or  six  subsections  of  '  OUapodiana,'  therefore,  which  are  amoaig 
the  misaing,  may  be  considered  as  httle  better  than  unwritten,  since  they  most  lemskiii, 
for  the  present  at  least,  unread :  hence,  digesting  our  mortification  as  best  we  may,  we 
must  beg  the  reader  to  accept,  in  this  division  of  oar  Magazine,  the  introdaetory  sheet, 
which  reached  us  seasonably,  through  the  aid  of  *  UncU  Samuel^*  as  a  very  eocrect 
fiiend  of  ours,  who  repudiates  nick-names,  is  wont  to  term  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment: 

OLLAPODIANA. 

irUMSEE  THIBTBEJi. 

Rbaosi,  I  do  not  wish  to  twaddle — but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  announcing  to  yon, 
that  in  my  meridian  the  *  spring  time  of  the  year  is  coming/  There  is  a  soft,  bland 
influence  in  the  air,  which  comes  over  the  spirit  like  the  rush  of  an  angel's  wing,  filiing 
it  with  fresh  and  happy  thoughts.  I  can  see  the  trees  from  my  window,  bursting  into 
verdure ;  and  the  thousand  voices  of  the  city  seem  sweeter  to  my  ear.  We  have  had  a 
stormy  winter  and  a  long ;  and  those  were  horrid  North-easters  that  blew  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  what  time^  vexed  with  our  Yankee  enroclydon,  (and  we  occasionally 
get  up  a  passing  good  one,)  '  the  sea  vrrought,  and  was  tempestuous.'  But  now,  the 
winter  is  over  and  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  songing  of 
the  birds  is  come ;  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land :  not  the  '  toriile  upon 
yander's  tree/  of  which  I  made  a  late  quotation  from  a  bard  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  those 
which  William  and  coo,  with  their  beautiful  necks,  on  the  house-tops.  (I  hate  the  word 
5iti,  for  many  reasons.)  The  chimney-sweep  stays  longer  in  the  quiet  sunshine  on  his 
brick  tower ;  the  spirit  of  spring  is  in  his  brush,  and  his  song  is  louder.  Commend  me 
to  Spring.    It  is  the  gem  of  the  seasons,  beyond  dispute. 


Talking  of  disputes,  sends  into  my  mind  the  thought  of  a  good-hearted  acquain- 
tance, who  really  thinks  that  he  is  immense  in  controversy.  He  will  overcome  yon 
with  words,  and  though  they  have  but  little  argument  in  them,  yet  I  have  never  known 
a  person  to  commence  a  colloquy  with  him,  who  was  not  worsted.  He  will  go  from 
Dan  until  thou  come  to  Beersheba,  just  to  compass  a  hard  word,  which  he  lugs  in  as  a 
puzzler.  If  his  opponent  tells  him  he  does  not  know  what  he  means  by  such  words,  be 
will  come  down  upon  him  with  the  sweeping  conclusion  that  such  ignorance  is  a  proof 
that  he  is  not  a  fit  antagonist.  Lately,  he  was  riding  in  the  stage  with  a  motley  collec- 
tion of  passengers,  in  the  interior  of  a  neighboring  state.  By  degrees  the  party  became 
chatty,  and  our  friend  was  not  backward  in  the  lingual  exercise.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  the  merits  of  Christianity  and  unbelief.  There  were  one  or  two  infidels  in 
the  vehicle,  who  took  up  the  cudgels  for  their  side,  with  more  zeal  than  truth  or  discie- 
tk>n.  They  began  to  circumvent  our  traveler,  when  he  stopped  them  short  by  saying. 
*  Gentlemen,  it  is  no  manner  of  use  for  you  to  attempt  an  argument  with  me,  I  have 
out-talked  many  of  your  way  of  thinking ;  and  I  may  say,  that  I  never  met  wth  one 
yet,  who  was  not  glad  enough,  before  I  had  done  with  hhn,  to  get  ofl*by  crying  eaparif 
He  thought  this  the  choice  Italian  for  peccavi.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  after  this,  by 
common  concession, '  he  had  the  floor.' 


What  a  horrid  afiair  was  that  Thomas-strset  tragedy  I  —  the  murder  of  a  miserable 
creature,  cut  ofi*  in  the  very  flush  of  her  sinful  career  I    The  whole  transaction 
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half  clothed  in  mystery :  huJt  the  murderer  will  yet  be  revealed.  Whatever  of  doubt  or 
darkneaa  n<4w  ioTMls  the  mibject,  will  ere  long  be  clear  as  the  sunshine.  The  actor  in 
that  dreadful  drama  vvill  yet  own  the  deed.  How  powerful  and  strong  are  the  moni- 
tions of  oonsdenee !  Sere  it  as  you  will,  it  has  a  Toice  that  echoes  in  the  ear  of  the 
spirit  through  the  night,  in  dreams  and  visions  of  its  restless  watches.  How  strongly 
and  how  faithlUUy  is  this  quality  of  man  depicted  in  the  noble  *  Dream  qf  Ettgene 
Aram.*  I  copy  it  here  entire,  as  one  of  the  sweetest  narratives  in  our  language ;  simple, 
pure,  graphic  and  touching^  beyond  degree. 

THE  DREAM  OF  EUGENE  ARAM. 

BY  THOMAS  HOOO. 


[Thb  Iftta  Admiral  Boraey  want  to  school  at  an  oatabUthment  whare  the  anhappy  Eof  ene  Aram 
was  usher,  subsequent  to  his  crime.  The  admiral  stated,  that  Aram  was  geaeralljr  liked  by  the 
boys;  and  that  he  used  to  discourse  to  then  about  mmrder,  in  somewhat  of  the  spirit  which  is 
attributed  to  him  in  this  poem.] 


*TwAs  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

An  ereninf  calm  and  cool, 
When  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  boundiuf  out  of  school : 
Thrre  wera  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leapt. 

Like  tronllets  in  a  pooL 

Away  they  sped,  with  mmesome  miods. 

And  souls  ootonch'o  by  sin ; 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  thcra 

They  drare  the  wickets  in : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  settinf  sun 

Orer  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportire  deer  they  coursed  about. 

And  shouted  as  they  ran— 
Turnior  to  mirth  all  thinf  s  of  earth, 

As  only  boyhood  can : 
But  the  usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man! 

His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart. 
To  catch  bearen's  blessed  breese ; 

For  a  burning  thought  was  on  his  brow. 
And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease : 

So  he  l«an'd  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  between  his  km 


Leaf  after  leaf  be  turn'd  it  o'er. 

Nor  ever  ^aneed  aside; 
For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  rend  that  book, 

In  the  golden  eventide: 
Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean. 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  iM>nderous  tome; 

With  a  f!ut  and  iervid  grasp  — 
He  strain'd  the  dusky  covers  close, 

And  fixed  the  brazen  hasp : 
*  O  Ood !  could  I  so  close  mv  mind. 

And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  r 


Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright. 
Some  moody  turns  be  took — 

Now  up  the  mend,  then  down  thn 
And  past  a  shady  nook— 

And,  lo !  be  saw  a  little  boy 
That  pored  upon  a  book. 


'  My  gentle  lad,  what  is 't  you  read  — 

Romance,  or  fhiry  fable? 
Or  is  it  some  historic  page. 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  V 
The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance 

'  It  is  '  The  Death  of  AbeL" 

VOL.    VIL 


The  usher  took  six  hasty  strides. 

As  smit  with  sudden  pain  — 
Six  hasty  strides  beyond  theplaee, 

Then  slowly  back  again  ; 
And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad. 

And  talk'd  with  him  of  Cain ; 

And  long  since  then,  of  bloody  maor 

Whose  deeds  tradition  saves ; 
Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen. 

And  bid  in  sudden  graves ; 
Of  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forlorn. 

And  murders  done  in  caves; 

And  bow  the  sprites  of  injured  meo 

Shriek  upward  fVom  the  sod  — 
Ay,  how  tho  ghostly  hand  will  point 

To  show  the  burial  clod ; 
And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 

Ara  seen  in  dreams  fh>m  uod! 

He  told  how  murderen  walk*d  the  earth 

Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain  — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  flames  abont  their  brain ; 
For  blood  had  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain ! 

*  And  well,  quoth  he,  '  I  know,  for  truth. 

Their  pangs  must  be  extreme — 
Wo,  wo,  unutterable  wo— 

Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream ! 
For  why  1  Hethought,  last  night,  I  wrought 

A  murder  in  a  dream  I 

'  One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong — 

A  feeble  man, and  old; 
I  led  him  to  a  lonely  fleld. 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die. 

And  I  win  have  his  gold! 

'  Two  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick. 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stone. 
One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife  — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done: 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  Ibot, 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  Bone! 

*  Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone. 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ; 
And  yet  I  fear*d  him  all  the  more. 

For  lying  there  so  still; 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look, 

That  murder  could  not  kill ! 
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*  And,  lo !  the  onHreml  air 
SmbM  lit  witii  f  hMtl J  flame  ~ 

Tea  tbovMuid  thoosand  dreadAil  eyes 
Were  lookinf  down  in  blame : 

I  cook  the  dead  mau  hy  the  band* 
And  eall'd  npon  hia  name ! 


*  Oh  God:  it  made  me  qoahe  to  see 
Such  aenfe  within  the  alain ! 

Bnt  when  I  toneh'd  Che  lifUess  clay. 
The  blood  fnah'd  oat  amaiu ! 

For  every  clot,  a  burninc  spot 
Wm  aoorehinf  in  my  Drain! 


*  My  bead  was  like  an  ardent  coal, 

My  heart  aa  atrfid  ice; 
My  wretched,  wretched  aonl,  I  knew, 

Waa  at  the  deTU'a  price : 
A  dosen  times  I  froon'd ;  the  dead 

Had  never  groanM  bnt  twice! 


*  And  now  from  fbrth  the  firowniof  sky. 

From  tlie  heaven's  top-most  height, 
I  beard  a  voice  —  the  awfnl  voice 
Of  the  blood-aveofinf  sprite: 

*  nou  f  uiUy  saan !  take  np  thy  dead. 

And  hide  it  from  my  signt !' 


*I  took  the  dreary  body  up. 
And  cast  it  in  a  stream — 

A  sluf fiih  water,  black  as  ink. 
The  depth  was  so  extreme. 

My  gentle  boy,  reanmber  this 
U  nothing  bat  a  dream! 


*  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hoDow  plunge, 

And  vanish'd  in  the  pool ; 
Amm  I  eleanaad  mv  bloody  hands. 

And  wash*d  mr  forehead  cool, 
And  satamon|  the  urehins  yoaag 
That evoaiagm  the  school. 

*  Oh  heaven !  to  think  of  their  white  souls, 

And  mine  so  black  and  grim! 
I  coald  not  share  in  childish  prayer, 

Nor  join  in  evening  hymn: 
Like  a  devil  of  the  pit  I  seem'd, 

'Mid  holy  chernbim! 


'  And  peace  went  with  them  one  and  all. 
Ana  each  calm  pillow  spread ; 

Bnt  Gttilt  was  my  grim  chamberlain 
That  lighted  me  to  bed, 

And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round, 
With  Angers  bloody  red! 


'An  night  I  lay  in  agony, 
In  anguish  dark  and  deep ; 

My  Ibver'd  Cfyes  I  dared  not  close, 
Bnt  stared  aghast  at  Sleep ; 

For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 
The  keys  of  hell  to  keep ! 


*  All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 
From  weary  chime  to  chime. 

With  one  besetting  horrid  hint. 
That  racked  sm  all  the  time, 

A  mighQr  yearning,  like  the  first 
Fierce  impulse  unto  crime ! 


'  One  sten,  tyrannic  thooght,  that 
AH  other  thoughta  its  alave ; 

Stronger  and  stronger  every  fMdse 
Did  that  temptation  crave  — 

Still  nnrtng  me  to  go  and 


irgtn^ 
The  dead  man  in  hii  grave  1 


*  Heavily  I  rose  np  —  as  soon 
As  light  was  in  the  sky  — 

And  sought  the  black,  accursed  pool 
With  a  wild  misriving  eye  ; 

And  1  saw  the  dead  in  the  river  bed. 
For  the  laithless  scream  waa  dry  ! 


*  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 
The  dew-drop  from  its  wing  ; 

Bnt  I  never  mark'd  its  morning  flight, 
I  never  beard  it  sing : 

For  I  was  stooping  once  again 
Under  the  homd  thing. 


« With  breathleas  speed,  Uke  a  aoal  km  < 

I  took  him  np  and  ran — 
There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 

Ektfora  the  day  began : 
In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  heapa  of  leavoa, 

I  hid  the  murdered  man! 


*  And  all  that  day  I  read  in  achool. 
But  my  thought  waa  otherwhere; 

As  soon  as  the  mid.day  task  waa  done, 
la  seerat  I  was  then: 

And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leavea. 
And  stiU  the  corse  was  bare! 


*  Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  fhce. 

And  first  began  to  weep. 
For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one 

That  earth  reAised  to  keep ; 
Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  ahould  bo 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep! 


'  So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite, 
TOI  blood  for  blood  atonea* 

Ay,  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave. 
And  trodden  down  with  stones ; 

And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh— 
The  world  shall  see  his  bones ! 


*  Oh  God,  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake! 
Again — again,  with  a  dizsy  brain. 

The  human  lifo  I  take ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot. 

Like  Cranmer's  at  the  stake. 


*  And  still  no  peace  for  the  restlem  day 

Will  wave  or  mould  allow ; 
The  horrid  thing  puisnes  my  soul  — 

It  stands  befora  me  nowT 
The  fearAil  boy  looked  np,  and  saw 

Huge  drops  upon  hia  brow ! 


That  veiy  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin's  eyelids  kiss'd. 
Two  steru-foeed  men  set  out  frmn  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist} 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between. 

With  gyves  npon  his  wrist. 
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THE  DRAMA. 

Pabk  Thsatus.  —  Tho  commencement  of  the  past  month  was  distinguished  by  the 
close  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood's  most  brilliant  engagement  in  this  country.  La  Somr 
nambuia  has  been  the  fsTorite,  as  we  predicted  it  would  be;  and  the  increased  satisfac- 
tion with  which  it  was  nightly  recetvedi  gave  evidence  of  beauties  in  the  music 
undiscovered  before,  as  well  as  great  improvement  in  those  who  executed  it  We  were 
happy  to  observe  throughout  the  whole  of  this  engagement,  the  just  and  highly 
discriminating  conduct  of  the  audiences.  '  The  wreath  system  was  entirely  abandoned, 
and  most  proper  is  it  that  it  should  be.  Mrs.  Wood  has  long  ago  been  crowned  '  Queen 
of  Song'  by  a  New-York  audience — the  first  to  acknowledge  her  sovereignty  in 
America — and  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  could  certainly  have  added  nothing  to  its 
stability,  while  it  would  havetaken  largely  from  its  dignity.  '  Queens  are  crowned  but 
once.'  The  miserable  spirit  exhibited  in  Boston,  by  sundry  Janus-faced  ediiorsy  to- 
ward Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  in  heaping  upon  them  every  evidence  of  enthusiastic  admi- 
ratiott  while  they  were  present  with  them,  and  immediately  bestowing  upon  them  the 
most  undeserved  censure —  the  most  graceless  abuse  —  the  moment  their  backs  were 
turned,  had  its  proper  effect  in  influencing  the  New- York  audiences  to  treat  such  exam- 
ples with  contempt,  by  showing  their  capability  fully  to  appreciate  the  excellence  before 
them,  without  forgetting  either  their  own  dignity,  or  the  respect  and  gratitude  due  to 
those  who  hsd  honestly  and  fairly  ministered  to  their  gratification. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  filled  several  characters  during  the  month,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  can  enjoy  the  chaste  and  classic  delineations  of  a  highly  cultivated  performer.  We 
have  always  admired  Mr.  Abbott  —  'gentleman  Abbott* — as  a  wag  (more  jost  than 
witty)  lately  christened  him ;  but  with  all  oar  admiration,  we  hardly  suspected  him 
capable  of  the  arduous  character  which  this  engagement  has  shown  him  able  to  accom- 
plish. The  philosophic  'Prince  of  Denmark,'  the  erratic  Hamlet,  has  been  almost  a 
truant  from  the  stage  since  the  days  of  John  Kemble.  Kean  and  Charles  Kemble 
did  not  fail  in  the  character,  nor  did  they  come  up  to  the  idea  which  discriminating 
minds  have  formed  of  the  wonderful  originaL  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Abbott 
has  exactly  reached  that  elevated  point,  but  we  can  safely  assert,  with  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  Kean  and  Charles  Kemble  in  the  character,  that  Mr.  Abbott's  Hamlet  is 
superior  in  many  points  to  either.  Kean's  personation  of  Hamlet  was  fiill  of  the  deep 
thought  and  bold  mind  of  its  representative.  In  the  scenes  where  expressions  of  violent 
feeling,  or  manifestations  of  phrenzied  passion  were  requisite,  Kean  was  in  Hamlet,  as 
in  every  other  character  he  attempted,  a  master-spirit ;  but  in  those  calm,  quiet  pas- 
sages of  deep  musing,  in  which  the  philosophy  of  the  crazy  prince  is  supposed  to  display 
itself^  there  was  a  nervous  hurrying  fiom  one  thought  to  another,  which  went  far  to 
destroy  the  desperate  placidity  which  seems  the  true  garb  of  these  moments.  Chsrlcs 
Kemble,  on  the  contrary,  was  great  just  where  Kean  was  not,  and  vice  versa — giving 
their  true  force  and  original  beauty  to  all  the  soliloquies  of  the  philosopher,  and  falUng 
far  short  of  power  where  violent  declamation  was  expected.  Mr.  Abbott,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  venture  a  humble  opinion,  was  just  the  mean  between  these  two  extremes : 
if  he  was  not  so  powerful  as  Kean,  in  some  points,  he  was  more  generally  just — if  not 
60  thoroughly  chaste  as  Charles  Kemble,  he  gave  more  force  to  those  sudden  impulses 
which  so  diversify  and  distinguish  this  character.  In  proof  of  this  latter  eflfect,  '  the 
letter  scene,'  (as  it  is  called,)  with  Ophelia,  was  conspicuous.  There  was  madness  and 
method  —  philosophy  and  phrenzy  —  love  and  hate  —  advice  and  curses  mingled  —  yet 
separate  and  discinot^  marked,  all  of  them,  not  only  in  bold  outline,  but  with  a  filling 
up  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Abbott  never  equalled  this,  and  Kean  the  greatest 
of  the  dead  or  living  ones  that  we  at  least  have  ever  looked  upon,  never  exceeded  it 
This  may  be  bold  praise;  but  to  tlie  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  this  performance,  it 
will  seem  no  more  than  justice.    Of  the  soliloquy,  'To  be  or  not  to  be,'  we  cannot 
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■peak  80  welL  There  was  more  horry  about  it  than  thero  should  have  been,  mud  not 
BO  much  thought  as  was  perceptible  in  Kemble's  countenance  during  its  deliTery.  Mr. 
Abbott  should  play  Hamlet  again  and  again;  and  the  more  namerous  and  discnmiBa- 
ting  his  audiences,  the  more  general  and  just  vnll  be  his  celebrity.  c. 


AmaicAN  Thxatbe,  Bowkrt.  —  *  7%«  Jewes^  and  the  agile  and  graoefiil  Csians 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  alternating  attractions  at  this  estabUshznent  darag  the 
month.    We  have  heretofore  spoken,  at  some  length,  of  both  performanoee ;  end  it 

should  seem  that  the  popularity  of  each  continues  undiminished. 


Feawklxn  Theatre. —  Mr.  Scott  still  continues  bis  personations  at  the  Franklin, 
winning  for  himself  increased  plaudits.  ^Rienzi,^  in  which  he  has  repeatedly  appeared 
during  the  past  month,  has  been  rendered  unusually  efiective,  through  hie  e£R>rt&  Mr. 
DiNNXFoao's  personation  of  Don  Fttix^  in  '  Tlu  Hunter  qf  the  Alps,*  has  evinced 
that  his  talent  is  not  alone  confined  to  an  able  managership.  As  an  |u:tor,  he  is  ie> 
ceived  with  marked  favor. 


RocxAWAY.  —  The  re-opening  of  the  *  Marine  Pavilion,^  at  Rockaway,  with  Dume- 
rous  important  embellishments  and  improvements,  prompts  us  to  remark,  that  to  the 
laborious  student,  the  care-worn  merchant,  or  the  professional  man,  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  arduous  duties^  a  brief  sojourn  at  this  finest  of  American  wateting-plaoea^ 
during  the  jfervors  of  the  summer  solstice,  is  worth  a  dukedom.    A  rail-ioad  to  Jamaica 
has  converted  the  hitherto  somewhat  formidable  distance  into  a  matter  of  an  hour's 
ride.    The  numerous  beautiful  views  of  varied  landscape  to  be  obtained  on  the  way— 
the  fruition  which  crowns  all  reasonable  expectations  when  the  brief  journey  is  con* 
eluded — the  almost  spiritual  enjojrment  of  salt-water  bathing —  of  early-rising,  to  play 
the  courtier  at  the  morning  levees  of  the  sun,  what  time  *  Dawn  braids  with  gold  and 
rubies  the  curled  tresses  of  the  eastern  clouds*  —  the  illimitable  ocean-view,  and  the 
solemn  sound  of  the  'sea  and  the  waves  roaring*  —  and  to  sum  up  all,  the  faiziiry  and 
comfort  of  the  *  Pavilion'  itself  under  its  experienced  and  competent  proprietors — aie 
not  all  these  things  written  in  the  memories  of  many  a  reader  under  whose  eye  these 
hurried  remarks  will  fall?    Verily   these  things  are  so;  and  he  who  shall  remember 
thie  year's  visit,  will  doubtless  have  a  still  more  copious  catalogue  of  enjoyments  to 
chronicle. 


FoanncATioM  and  Civil  Enoinebbing. — D.  H.  Mahan,  Eso^  Professor  of  mili' 
tary  and  civil  engineering  in  the  United  States'  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  has  ia 
course  of  publication,  *  A  complete  Treatise  on  Field  Fortification ;  containing  also  the 
general  principles  of  Permanent  Works,  with  their  Attack  and  Defence,'  and  '  An  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering.'  These  works  are  chiefly  designed,  as  we  leaxn, 
for  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  cadets  of  the  BClitary  Academy ;  but  the  author  has  so 
arranged  the  matter  contained  in  them,  as  to  supply  an  important  desideratum,  byfer- 
nishing  a  large  amount  of  accurate  information,  which,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
English  works  on  these  topics,  has  heretofore  been  exceedingly  difficult  of  acoeM. 
From  the  known  reputation  of  Professor  Mahan,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
these  volumes  will  be  found  important  aids  to  our  militia  officers^  and  to  those  who  hate 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  civil  engineering. 
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J.  Q.  Writtisb.  —  No  young  writer  in  America  haa  produced  more  true  poetry  than 
the  gentleman  with  whose  name  we  have  commenced  this  paragraph.  He  has  enriched 
our  literature  with  numerous  fine  compositions  in  prose  also,  as  well  as  verse ;  and  his 
renown  is  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  the  humbler  classes,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  some  self-advertising  bardlings  of  the  day,  who  force  themselves  into  tempo- 
rary fashion,  but  not  into  fame.  The  reason,  we  apprehend,  why  Mr.  Whittixb  is  not 
more  frequently  brought  forward  as  a  prominent  American  poet,  is,  that  his  modesty  is 
equal  to  his  merit — and  the  world  meets  nobody  half  way.  It  irks  us  more  than  we 
can  express,  to  see  crude,  disjointed  rhymes  —  filched  piecemeal,  perchance,  from,  by- 
gone or  popular  modem  authors — forced  into  transient  notoriety  by  friendly  presses; 
while  such  '  express  and  admirable^  poetry  as  the  following  is  suffered  to  occupy  a  quiet 
place  in  the  back-ground : 

THE    PRISONER    FOR    DEBT. 


Look  on  him— throogh  his  dasfeoa  gnfie, 

Feebly  and  cold,  the  morninf  lifbt 
Comet  ttealing  round  him,  dim  and  late, 

Am  if  it  loathed  the  eight; 
Reelining  on  hi*  ttrawy  bed, 
Hif  hand  npholdc  hit  drooping  head  — 
Hie  bloodleee  cheek  i«  teamed  and  hard, 
Unthom  hit  gray  neglected  beard} 
And  o*er  hit  bony  fiogert  flow 
Hit  long  dithevelled  locki  of  mow. 

No  gratefnl  flre  before  him  glowt. 

And  yet  the  winter't  breath  it  chill: 
And  o*er  hit  half-clad  perion  goet 

Tbe  frequent  ague  thrill ! 
Silent — tare  ever  and  anon, 
A  tound,  half  murmur  and  half  groan, 
Foroet  apart  the  painful  grip 
Of  the  Old  tiilferer't  bearded  lip ; 
O  tad  and  cruthing  it  tbe  fate 
Of  old  f  chained  and  deeolate  I 

Jut  God !  why  liet  that  old  man  there  ? 

A  murderer  tharet  hit  priton  bed, 
Wbote  eyeballt,  through  bit  horrid  hair, 

Gleam  on  him  fierce  and  red  t 
And  tbe  mde  oath  and  beartlett  jeer 
Fall  erer  on  hit  loathiaf  ear, 
And,  or  in  wakefulnett  or  tieep, 
Nerve,  fleth  and  fibre  thrill  and  creep, 
Whene'er  that  rnfflan't  totting  limb, 
Crimton  with  murder,  touchet  him! 

What  has  the  gray-haired  pritoaer  done? 

Hat  murder  ttained  hit  handa  with  goref 
Not  to ;  hit  crime 't  a  fouler  one : 

Goo  atADB  THB  OLD  MAN  POOR ! 

For  thit  he  tharet  a  felon't  cell  — 
The  fittett  earthly  type  of  Hell ! 
For  thit —the  boon  for  which  he  ponred 
Hit  young  blood  on  the  invnder't  tword. 
And  counted  light  the  fearfbl  cott  — 
Hit  blood-gained  libcety  it  lott ! 


And  to,  for  tuch  a  place  of  rett. 

Old  priaoner,  p<Mired  thy  blood  at  rain 
On  Coucord't  field,  and  Bunker'a  crett. 

And  Saratoga't  plain  % 
Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  teart, 
Through  thy  dim  dungeou't  iron  ban ; 
It  rautt  be  joy,  ia  tooth,  to  toe 
Yon  monnment*  opreared  to  thee  — 
Filed  granite  and  a  priton  cell  — 
The  land  repayt  thy  tervice  well ! 

Go,  nog  the  bellt,  and  fire  tbe  gunt. 

And  fling  the  ttarry  banner  out ; 
Shout '  Freedom!'  till  your  litping  onet 

Give  back  their  cradle  thout : 
Let  boatted  eloquence  declaim 
Of  honor,  liber^,  and  fkme ; 
Still  let  the  poet't  ttrain  be  heard, 
With  *  glory'  for  each  tecond  word, 
And  every  thing  with  breath  agree 
To  praito  '  our  gloriout  liberty !' 

But  when  the  patriot  cannon  jart 
That  priton'tcold  and  gloomy  wall. 

And  through  itt  gratet  the  ttripet  and  ttan 
Rite  on  the  wind  and  fidl  — 

Tbink  ye  that  pritoner't  aged  ear 

R^oicet  in  the  general  cheer? 

Think  ye  hit  dim  a^d  failiog  eye 

It  kindled  at  your  pageantry  % 

Sorrowing  of  toul  and  chained  of  limb, 

What  iayonr  carnival  to  himf 

Down  with  the  law  that  bindt  him  thnt! 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  from  the  mitbering  curte 

Of  God  and  human  kind ! 
Open  the  pritoner't  living  tomb, 
And  utber  from  itt  brooding  gloom 
The  victinu  of  your  tavage  code, 
To  the  A«e  tun  and  air  of  God ! 
No  longer  dare  at  crime  to  braad 
The  chattenlng  of  the  AUnigbty'i  hand. 


*  Pasis  Am  THB  Pausiaks.'  —  While  the  sheets  of  this  department  of  our  Maga- 
zine are  passing  through  the  press^  we  find  this  latest  work  of  the  notorious  Tbollopb 
upon  our  table.  Like  the  '  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans/  it  is  often  coarse,  but 
as  frequently  graphic  in  its  sketches  of  scenes  and  individual  portraitures.  That  it  is  too 
true,  in  the  main,  may  be  judged  fiom  the  commotion  into  which  it  threw  the  mercurial 
race  of  whom  it  treats.  The  Tolume  contains  upward  of  four  hundred  large  and  well- 
printed  pages,  and  a  dosen  spirited  outline  sketches.    Bbothbss  Haapbi,  publishers. 


*  Bonker  Hill  Moaument. 
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LITERARY   RECORD. 

tJp8  AND  Downs  in  trs  ufk  of  a  Dzstressso  Gkhtlemak.  —  A  little  nnavtmlalile 
delay  in  the  publication  of  the  present  number — ariaing  finom  the  perpkadng  tiuitememU 
peculiar  to  the  season — enables  us  to  chronicle  the  advent  of  a  work  bearing  the  abcrve 
title,  by  the  author  of  'Tales  and  Sketches,  Such  as  they  Are.'  Moreover,  having tead 
it  entirely  through,  without  missing  a  sentence,  and  at  a  single  agreeably-protracted  an- 
ting, we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  it  entertaining  in  the  extreme.  It  a  f^eaaantly 
written,  in  a  style  so  natural,  that  no  reader  can  resist  the  inference  that  the  incidents 
narrated  are  what  they  purport  to  be  —  and  are  in  reality  —  events  of  real  life.  We 
should  have  been  pleased  to  extract,  but  for  reasons  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  graphic 
picture  given  of  the  detestable  pawnbroker's  shops  with  which  New- York  is  cursed :  and 
even  as  it  is,  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a  closing  passage  or  two  from  the  chapter  which 
introduces  the  highly  vivid  and  picturesque  '  Scenes  in  the  Lombards :' 

'  I  had  previously  imbibed  a  strong  prejudice  against  thosereceptades  of  the  goods, 
new  and  old,  of  the  poor,  the  miserable,  and  the  vicious.  I  had  been  told  of  the  system 
of  univereal  cheatery  upon  which  they  practised,  and  the  enormous  exactions  made  in 
grinding  the  feces  of  the  poor.  I  had  heard  described  their  dexterity  in  the  subadtntion 
of  colored  glass  and  crystals^  for  gems,  while  pretending  to  examine  articles  of  the  latter 
description  brought  for  pledgee,  and  was  prepared  to  encounter  all  that  was  sinister  and 
heartless.  But  the  one-half  had  not  been  told  me,  and  I  soon  found  that  mv  previous 
conceptions  fell  far  short  of  the  realitv.  *  *  *  At  every  one  of  these  dens,  what 
a  crowd  of  victims  were  collected!  *A  motley  company  indeed — black-lees,  and 
would-be»genilemen  —  the  cheater  and  the  cheated.'  The  widow  parting  with  ber  last 
trinkets,  or,  perchance,  her  last  disposable  article  of  dress,  to  procure  one  more  meal  fbr 
her  femishing  children !  A  poor  consumptive  girl,  with  the  hectic  flush  upon  her  wast- 
ing cheeky  applying  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  griping  miser  —  very  likely  a  woman 
too  I  —  without  a  spark  of  generosity,  or  an  emotion  of  pity — reading  the  oonditioR  of 
the  sufieren  from  their  countsnaiices,  with  the  coolest  imaginable  calculation — thos 
ascertaining  from  their  looks  the  urgency  of  their  respective  cases,  that  the  utmost  pos- 
sible advantage  mi^ht  be  taken,  andthe  mtended  cheat  be  made  the  greater.  The  pick- 
pocket, moreover,  the  thie^  and  the  purloining  servant,  received  with  equal  readmeea, 
and  the  spoils  divided  between  them,  with  the  fullest  understanding  that  no  questions 
were  to  be  asked  I    O  'tis  monstrous !  'The  oflience  is  rank,  and  smells  to  heaven !' 

The  book  has  an  exeellent  moral —  is  of  just  about  the  right  length —  and  is  printed 
with  a  bold  type,  on  the  best  paper.    Leavitt,  Lord  and  Company,  are  the  publishers. 

Tbs  Fins  Aare.  —  The  last,  and  by  many  considered  the  best  painting  of  our  coun- 
tryman West,  *  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,'  is  now  open  for  exhibition  at  the  Academy 
of  Arts  in  Barclay-street  It  was  our  design  to  have  entered  into  some  detail  in  noticing 
this  great  work ;  but  at  every  successive  visit  vre  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  mere  descrip- 
tion, to  afiord  a  feir  aketch  for  the  reader's  edification.  The  oompoBition,  though 
not  crowded,  is  nevertheless  so  fiill,  that  the  task  of  indicating  prominent  beauiieB 
would  be  one  of  no  inconsideTable  magnitude.  We  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
this  general  reference  to  a  work  of  art,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  America  — 
leaving  to  the  reader  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasure  which  will  not '  perish  with  the  using,* 
but  which  will  uicorporate  itself  with  his  reveries  by  day,  and  his  dreams  by  night. 

Rauoious  Discussion. — Mr.  P.  Paicx,  New- York,  has  published  in  a  small  but 
well-filled  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages, '  A  Discussion  on  the  conjoint  question, 
*I8  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  taught  in  the  Bible  1  —  or  does  the  Bible  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  final  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  mankind  V  In  a  series  of  letters 
between  Esea  Stclbs  Ely,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Abel  C.  Thokas,  Pastor  of  the  First  Universalist  Chureh,  Phfladdphia.' 
Although  without  room  for  specific  remark  upon  the  great  controversial  talent  displayed 
in  this  little  book,  we  cannot  pass  it  by  vrithout  commending  in  the  warmest  terms 
the  kind  and  Christian  feeling  and  manner  which  invariably  distinguish  either  com- 
batant. Would  that  such  examples  were  less  raie^  in  the  many  religious  tilts  which 
occur  in  our  country! 
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Bvbtoh's  Anatomy  of  Kblancholt. — Quaint  old  Burton!  —  how  many  dainty 
readera  will  start  in  pleasant  surprise,  to  learn  that  a  fine  American  edition  has  just  been 
published  of  his  cdebrated  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy }  what  it  is,  with  all  the  kinds, 
causes,  symptoms,  prognostics,  and  seyeral  cures  of  it  In  three  partitions :  with  their 
several  sections,  members^  and  subsections,  philosophically,  medicinally,  and  histori- 
cally opened  and  cut  up.  With  a  satyrieal  Preface^  conducing  to  the  following  Dis- 
course.' An  account  of  the  author  is  now  first  prefixed  to  the  American  reprint,  which 
is  in  all  respects  superior  to  any  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  thirteen  English  editions 
Thomas  Wakdlb,  Philadelphia :  Wilkt  and  Long,  New- York. 

Ths  Txsth. — Mr.  Shsahjashub  (!)  Spooma  has  recently  issued  au  excellent  but 
badly  executed  volume,  the  title  whereof  is  as  follows :  '  Guide  to  Sound  Teeth,  or  a 
popular  Treatise  on  the  Teeth;  illustrating  the  whole  judicious  management  of  these 
organs,  from  infancy  to  old  age;  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  show,  that  the  teeth  of 
all  persons  which  are  constitutionally  well  formed,  and  who  enjoy  good  health,  may, 
by  proper  management  and  care,  be  preserved  to  the  end  of  life.*  Mr.  Spooner  appears 
to  have  collected,  with  much  industry  and  good  jodgnient,  a  large  amount  of  important 
information  concerning  the  preventive  and  cumtive  treatment  of  the  teeth,  which  ha 
has  interspersed  with  plain  and  sensible  remariLs,  in  illustration  of  his  subject.    Wuir 

AND  LOKO. 

'Records  of  a  London  Clbrotman.'— Messrs.  Lbavxtt,  Lord  and  Company 
have  published  a  small-sized  volume  of  some  three  hundred  and  fiAy  pages,  entitled 
'  The  Posthumous  Records  of  a  London  clergyman.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Hqbabt 
Cauntxr,  B.  D.,  author  of  the  '  Oriental  Annual.'  The  work  is  one  of  much  interest, 
and  in  its  style  will  often  remind  the  reader  of  the  *  Diary  of  a  London  Physician.' 
The  tendency  of  the  several  stories  is  unequivocal  and  salutary.  They  are  as  follow :  A 
Female  Narcissus ;  The  Condemned;  The  Afflicted  Man ;  The  Gambler;  The  Widow; 
The  Hypochondriac ;  The  Parvenue ;  The  Fortune  Teller ;  The  Sisters ;  and  the  two 
Friends. 

Lyckum  Address. — The  Address  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Frederick 
(Md.)  Lyceum,  on  the  14th  March,  1836,  by  Freeman  Converse,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
Frederick  College,  we  have  but  space  to  say,  is  one  which  does  credit  to  the  spirit  and 
talents  of  the  writer.  Although  discursive,  it  is  sufficiently  difilise  upon  the  themes 
broached  in  its  several  divisions.  The  spirit  of  fearless  independence  which  the  Address 
manifests,  is  not  its  least  recommendation ;  and  the  sly  sarcasm  upon  the  lovera  of  the 
body  and  its  endowments,  rather  than  the  riches  of  the  mind,  and  the  picture  drawn  of 
the  prosperous  and  onward  march  of  this  rq>ublic,  are  worthy  of  especial  land. 

Education  of  tub  Yodno.  —  The  Address  on  '  Moral  and  Spiritual  Culture  in 
early  Education,'  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  its  last 
annual  meeting  in  Boston,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Watbbston,  reaches  us  in  season  for  but  a 
passing  notice,  although  we  have  read  it  vrith  high  gratification.  It  is  the  work  of  one^ 
or  we  greatly  mistake,  who  has  had  practical  proofo  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
which  he  lays  down,  and  the  value  of  the  lessons  which  he  so  forcibly  inculcates. 

Niesuhe's  Rome. —Mr.  Wardlb,  of  Philadelphia,  has  issued  the  first  American  edition 
of  R  work  of  acknowledged  exceUenoe  and  authority,  in  *  The  History  of  Rome^  by 
Nixbuhr,  translated  by  Jouvs  Charles  Hare,  M.  A.,  and  Connop  Turlwau,  M« 
A.,  FeUows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.'  The  work  is  all  that  it  purports  to  be— 
a  history  of  Rome,  set  forth  with  truth  and  vividness,  in  broad  and  clear  outlines,  and 
fiee  fiom  the  incumbrance  of  multifarious  details. 

'  The  Man  or  Honor  Reclaimed.'  —  Thus  is  entitled  a  novel  in  two  volumes,  from 
the  English  press,  recently  re-published  by  Messrs.  Carsy  and  Hart.    Judging  from  a 
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peranl  neeewnly  emory,  we  an  inclined  to  piece  it  below  the  oidinerj  lepnbliceuotts 
of  the  day.  A  good  moral,  however,  is  aimed  at,  and  in  part  attained ;  and  there  ie  bdc 
a  little  of  buatle  and  incideat  The  dialogues,  however,  generally  strike  as  as  stiliisli ; 
the  action  seems  confused,  and  the  plot  artificiaL 

Fcfmr's  Saaiioin.  ^Mr.  John  S.  Tatlos,  Park  Row,  has  publiafaed  a  vohone  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages^  entitled  '  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects  :*  by 
Bev.  C.  O.  FuiiWT.  The  admirera  of  this  notorious  *  evangelist,*  as  he  tenna  himsei^ 
vrill  read  his  book,  it  may  be,  with  pleasure— periiape  profit;  but  in  our  judgment  these 
Somons  are^  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  beneath  criticism ;  and  as  to  the  reasoning 
and  sentiments  which  they  contain,  the  least  said  the  better. 

Nsviin'  PaAcncAL  Tnoooars.— This  is  a  volume  of  nusceDaneous  articles  npoo 
leligioos  snbjectSi'by  the  Rev.  Wiuxaji  Navnra,  D.  D.,  late  pastor  of  a  church  in  Balti- 
moie.  They  vrere  chiefly  published,  some  months  since^  in  the  New- York  Observer ; 
and  derive  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  concluding  article,  '  ffeovcn^c 
AUradionSt*  vras  the  last  production  of  the  lamented  author,  and  one  '  whidi  fwiwd 
almost  prophetic  of  his  death,  which  was  soon  to  IbUow.' 

Btkon's  Woskb.  —  Ur.  Gaoaos  Dkabbobr,  whoee  valuable  editions  of  standard 
works  are  so  deservedly  popular,  has  ianned  the  second  volume  of  the  life,  works,  letten^ 
and  journals  of  Lord  Byron.  Fine  white  paper,  and  beautifijl  typography,  together 
with  a  good  engraving  by  Dick,  of  the  Countess  Gctcciola,  are  the  only  characteristics 
of  the  volume  that  require  mention. 

*  Dbaooon  Caxpaios  to  TBS  RodT  MouHTAiNfl :  By  a  member  of  the  Regiment* 
A  work  thus  entitled  is  now  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Wuibt  ahd  Lono^  and  will  soon 
be  published.  Its  field  is  alike  extensive  and  promising ;  and  an  observant  traTeler 
eould  scarcely  foil  to  make  an  entertaining  volume  from  the  scenes  and  events  vrhich  it 
must  embrace. 

Scott  ahd  CAMpaSLL. --- We  have  heretofore  omitted — once  through  inadvertence^ 
and  again  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  space  —  to  mention  the  publication  by  Messrs.  Wilkt 
AKD  Loifo  of  two  small  volumes^  containing  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the  Poetical 
Works  of  Thokas  Caxfbkll.  Both  are  embellished  with  very  good  mezzo-tints, 
and  neatly  executed  upon  a  clear,  fine  type^  and  tastefiiHy  bound  in  red  morocco. 

Tom  Johxs.  —  The  BaoTHxas  HABpaa  have  issued,  in  two  handsome,  dosely-printed 
volumes,  FiKLDCfe's  *  Tom  Jones,*  illustrated  by  several  excellent  designs,  from  the 
hand  of  that  prince  of  his  tribe,  CaviKsiiANK.  The  publishers  of  this  work  vrill  soon  be 
able,  we  doubt  not,  satisfactorily  to  answer  the  query  of  a  correspondent,  elsewhere 
in  these  pages^  *  Who  reads  Tom  Jones  T 

BaLWBB*8  KB.  —  Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  Tribunes,  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  HAa- 
FKa*s  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Bulwer's  woriLS.  It  is  embellished  with  two  very 
good  engravings  by  Hinshblwooo,  fix>m  spirited  paintings  by  Chapmaiv,  representing 
Rienzi  reigning  his  steed  by  the  corpse  of  the  boy  Colonna,  and  a  foncy-sketch,  '  Tlie 
life  of  Love  and  War.' 


EuuTA. — In  the  artlele,  '  Philolofy,*  in  the  Bunber  for  April,  the  nader  ii  detired  to 
the  foUowiag  correction*:  Page  351,  line  IS  from  bottom,  for  Hoeenmbller,  rend  Koeenmbller; 
p.  353  line  5,  from  bottom,  after  'return,*  insert  Heb.;  p.  353, line 33  from  bottom,  rend Pelopidns ; 
p.  354,  line  9,  for  twenty,  rend  Mrenty  *,  p.  356^  line  4,  for  reviTod,  read  roceired. 
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INTELLECTUAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

This  science  is  often  classed  among  those  which  are  allowed  to  be 
of  the  least  practical  use.  No  study  or  pursuit  ma^^  claim  to  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  test  of  utility.  I  would  not  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  tribunal  which  unfolds  and  applies  the  law  involved  in  the 
venerable  cui  bono  f  but  rather  extend  it.  I  would  submit  to  its  examina* 
tion  and  judgment  divers  customs  and  practices  which,  in  the  language 
of  Lord  Brougham  applied  to  a  royafduke,  are  'respectable  by  cour- 
tesy/ but  without  any  other  claim  to  toleration.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  law  of  utility  —  the  law  of  rea- 
son —  is  beginning  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  region  of  human  affairs, 
so  long  usurped  by  caprice  and  wilfulness,  and  trampled  down  by  the 
rabble  multitude  of  instincts  and  passions. 

The  objections  to  Intellectual  Philosophy,  as  a  general  study,  are 
comprised  in  these  two : 

1.  That  it  has  no  settled  principles ;  and 

2.  That  it  is  incapable  of  any  useful  application. 

My  estimate  of  this  science  is  entireljr  different  from  the  one  implied 
in  these  objections.  In  every  view  —  in  the  nobleness  of  its  subject, 
the  certainty  of  its  conclusions,  and  the  universality  of  its  practical  a^ 
plications  —  I  am  disposed  to  concur  with  those  who  assign  to  xhe  phi- 
losophy of  the  mind  a  high  place  among  the  most  useful  branches  of 
knowledge.  In  one  respect  it  must  rank  above  them  all.  It  involves 
the  ultimate  principles  of  all  other  knowledge.  The  laws  of  the  intel- 
lect, as  constituted  by  the  God  of  Truth,  form  the  standard  of  all  belief^ 
and  the  data  of  all  knowledge.     But  to  the  objection  of  uncertainty. 

For  my  part,  I  have  never  found,  within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  some  have  ima- 
gined to  rest  upon  it.  In  every  subject,  human  knowledge  has  its 
limits.  Its  circle  is  bounded  on  every  point  by  mysteries.  Our  most 
certain  knowledge  is  connected  with  the  incomprehensible  In  short, 
our  understandings  are  finite.  Within  the  space  to  whicl  .  «  faculties 
are  limited,  we  shall  find  interminable  series  of  certain  truths,  and 
truths  of  the  highest  moment ;  beyond  we  shall  find  nothing  but  delu- 
sion and  error.  Mental  philosophy,  just  as  every  other  science,  has  its 
field  of  &cts ;  and  this  field  is  bounded  on  its  whole  frontier  by  the 
dim  unknown.  Beyond  this  frontier,  Imagination  may  sport  her 
shadowy  forms,  but  Knowledge'  finds  no  object.  It  is  admitted  that  we 
can  know  nothing  of  the  mind  but  its  operations ;  these  are  the  proper, 
the  sole  objects  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind — just  as  the  phenomena 
of  matter  are  the  proper  objects  of  physical  science.  We  know  nothing, 
and  can  know  nothing  of  matter,  out  the  phenomena  it  offers  to  our  ob- 
servation, and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  succession.     We  can 
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know  nothing  of  mind,  but  the  facts  of  thought,  feeling,  and  wiU,  and 
the  ]aws  of  their  succession.  Modem  writers  on  intellectual  philoso- 
phy discard  all  attempts  to  search  beyond  this  well-defined  field  of 
fiicts. 

The  utility  of  this  science  will  be  illustrated  by  considering  its  great 
extent,  and  close  connection  with  several  studies  of  acknowledged 
importance. 

Mind  and  its  operations  form  a  subject  of  no  less  extent  than  that 
part  of  the  universe  which  &ll8  under  its  knowledge.  Mental  philo- 
sophy follows  the  mind  in  all  its  operations  —  these  are  its  subject. 
Though  limited  to  &cts,  it  has  a  field  of  indefinite  extent.  It  presents, 
indee<^  a  larger  share  for  investigation  than  that  portion  of  external  na- 
ture which  lies  within  the  limits  of  its  knowledge.  Its  operations  are 
not  confined  to  the  sphere  of  actual  existence.  It  forms  creations  of  its 
own.  It  combines  tne  elements  of  nature  into  new  forms.  It  embodies 
the  principles  of  its  own  being  ii^  fictitious  characters. 

'  The  beinfis  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay  ; 
EssentiaUy  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray, 
And  nu»e  beloved  existence.* 

It  is  the  mind  thus  occupied  about  the  things  of  nature,  and  its  own 
creations,  which  forms  the  subject  of  intellectual  philosophy.  Is  there, 
among  created  things,  a  worthier  subject  of  study  ?  Is  there  one  which 
it  more  concerns  us  to  understand? 

Another  reflection  presents,  in  a  strong  light,  the  great  extent  and 
usefulness  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  Man  is  the  great  subject  of 
literature.  What  is  history,  but  the  development  of  humanity?  The 
mastery  of  the  past  —  the  spell  which  calls  up  buried  generations. 
What  does  it  reveal  to  us  ?  Beings  who  have  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted 
like  ourselves.  History  shows  us  our  common  nature,  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances ;  and  all  the  characters  it  hands  down  to  us, 
are  embodied  illustrations  of  the  principles  which  exist  in  our  own 
minds.  Our  sympathies  with  the  race  are  strengthened  by  the  recog- 
nition of  our  common  humanity  in  all  its  individuals.  What  is  poetry, 
but  a  delineation  of  human  thought  and  emotion?  And  by  what  prin- 
ciples do  we  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  delineation  ?  By  referring  it  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  and  emotions. 
The  principles  of  enlightened  criticism  are  laws  of  the  mind.  Criticism 
is  a  branch  of  mental  philosophy.  The  productions  of  the  poet  and 
writer  of  romance  must  be  framed  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  mind, 
or  the  performance  is  faulty. 

Man,  intellectual  and  moral  man,  is  the  great  subject  of  literature. 
In  proportion  as  the  elements  of  his  intellectual  nature  are  revealed  — in 
proportion  as  light  is  thrown  in  upon  the  un&thomed  depths  of  human 
emotion  —  we  shall  be  supplied  with  the  materials  of  a  richer  and  a  nobler 
literature.  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  soundness  in  the  theory  which 
regards  the  infancy  of  civilization  as  the  period  most  favorable  to  poe- 
try. I  can  never  believe  that  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  declines  with 
advancing  intelligence.  I  cannot  appreciate  the  theory  that  imagina- 
tion must  lose  its  vigor  when  new  and  boundless  materials  are  offered 
for  its  use.     I  cannot  believe  that  the  principles  of  human  nature  which 
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form  the  staple  of  the  highest  poetry,  were  ever  more  deeply  fek  in  the 
movements  of  the  world  than  they  are  at  present  I  can  find  nothing  in 
the  past  which  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  ever  a  period 
when  the  exhibition  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  great  in  character  would 
have  been  better  appreciated,  or  met  by  a  deeper  or  a  wider  sympathy. 
I  think  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  best  English  poetry  of  the  last 
half  century  owes  much  to  the  successful  cultivation  and  general  diffii* 
sion  of  mental  philosophy.  It  is  blamed  by  some  for  its  metaphysical 
character.  Tlk$  censure  amounts  to  this ;  that  it  has  passed  beyond  the 
common  places  which,  in  the  view  of  those  whose  souls  are  mshioned 
in  the  mould  of  custom,  circumscribe  poetical  propriety.  A  better  men* 
tal  philosophy,  and  new  principles  called  into  action,  and  new  fountains 
of  emotion  opened  by  the  events  of  the  times,  have  given  a  higher  cha- 
racter  to  our  literature,  a  character  which  answers  to  the  wants  of  the 
age.  And  mental  and  moral  philosophy  is  receiving  back  from  our 
popular  literature  a  rich  harvest  of  materials  and  illustration.  It  would 
De  hard  to  say  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  morals  owes  less  to  the 
intuitions  of  genius  preserved  in  our  lighter  literature,  so  called,  than  to 
the  investigations  embodied  in  scientific  treatises.  *  Every  poem,'  says 
Mackintosh,  *  every  history,  every  oratioo,  every  picture,  every  statue, 
is  an  experiment  on  human  feeling,  the  grand  object  of  investigation  by 
the  moralist  Every  work  of  genius  in  every  department  of  ingenious 
art  and  polite  literature,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  its 
sway  over  .the  spirits  of  men,  is  a  repository  of  ethical  &cts,  of  which 
the  moral  philosopher  cannot  be  deprived  by  his  own  insensibility  or 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  without  heiug  robbed  of  the  most  precious  in- 
struments and  valuable  materials  of  his  science.  Moreover,  letters, 
which  are  closer  to  human  feelinp;  than  science  can  ever  be,  have  ano- 
ther induence  on  the  sentiment  with  which  the  sciences  are  viewed,  and 
the  activity  with  which  they  are  pursued,  on  the  safety  with  which  they 
are  preserved,  and  even  on  the  mode  and  spirit  in  which  they  are  culti- 
vated :  they  are  the  channels  by  which  etnical  science  has  a  constaxit 
intercourse  with  general  feeling.  As  the  arts  called  useful  maintain 
the  popular  honor  of  physical  knowledge,  so  polite  letters  allure  the 
mind  mto  the  neighborhood  of  the  sciences  of  mind  and  morals.' 

In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  psycholoncal  complexicm  of 
our  more  recent  literature,  as  one  of  the  truest  indications  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  hifi^her  and  more  spiritualized  philosophy. 

Mental  philosophy  has  been  depreciated,  because  it  has  no  tendency 
to  promote  the  external  prosperity  of  individuals  and  communities. 
This  objection  would  be  of  weight,  if  our  wel&re  consisted  wholly, 
or  chiefiy  in  external  possessions,  and  if  the  perpetual  absorption  ojf 
all  the  energies  of  intellect  and  feeling  in  the  pursuit  of  these  posses- 
sions was  the  right  state  o£  a  human  soul. 

It  is  most  true,  that  the  minds  of  men  are,  by  the  ibrce  of  circum- 
stances, by  constant  occupation  about  the  objects  of  the  senses,  mate- 
rialized, as  it  wera  Our  very  language  has  the  impress  of  materialism 
upon  it.  Habits  of  thought,  acquired  by  constant  attention  to  external 
objects,  have  been  more  or  less  carried  into  all  our  inquiries  concerning 
the  mind.  There  are  frequent  attempts  to  explain  the  operations  of 
mind  by  laws  collected  from  an  entirely  distinct  department  of  nature; 
attempts  to  assimilate  two  classes  of  phenomena  which  have  nothing 
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in  common.     Hence  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  as  some 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  the  theory  which  binds  the  every  act  of 
every  intelligent  existence,  in  an  inexorable  chain  of  nei^essary  causes 
and  effects ;  a  theory  which  blots  out  of  existence  the  innate  activity  of 
mind,  and  substitutes  the  passiveness  of  matter  in  its  place.     We  mast 
attribute  to  the  same  cause,  the  early  and  continued  occupation  of  the 
mind  about  external  objects,  the  extreme  difficulty  which  most  men 
experience  in  forming  any  distinct  conception  of  the  phenomena  of 
mmd,  independent  of  some  illustration  borrowed  from  the  material 
world.     There  is  much  involved  in  this  indistinctness  of  all  conceptions 
relating  to  the  spiritual  world.     May  I  not  say  that  it  has  an  incalcula- 
ble influence  on  the  morals  of  the  world  7     With  these  dim,  uncertain 
conceptions  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  mind,  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  what  practical  hold  can  the  conviction  of  its  immor- 
tality acquire  on  human  belief? 

'  Debased  by  sin  and  used  to  things  of  sense, 
How  shall  man's  spirit  rise  and  travel  hence, 
Where  lie  the  soul's  pure  regions  V 

Has  it  not  bculties  to  converse  with  the  spiritual  and  the  immortal  — 
to  break  the  bonds  which  tie  it  down  to  earth  ?  Shall  the  soul  be  the 
fettered  slave  of  the  material  forms  on  which  it  stamps  the  proofs  of  its 
creating  and  disposing  power?  That  which  comprehends  the  laws, 
and  controls  the  phenomena  of  passive  matter,  has  the  better  claim  to 
be  considered  a  distinct  and  independent  existence.  It  is  worthier  to 
be  studied.  It  is  the  primary  being ;  matter  the  secondary  and  subor- 
dinate. I  believe  there  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Allison's  theory  of  taste, 
which  regards  material  forms  as  beautiful  only  as  they  are  significant 
of  agrreeable  qualities  of  mind.  Matter,  in  all  its  arrangements,  dis- 
courses eloquently  of  mind ;  and  this  is  its  highest  function.  To  the 
mind  debased  by  constant  occupation  about  the  objects  of  sense,  material 
forms  themselves  lose  their  high  significance.  He  alone  who  feels 
within  himself  the  workings  of  an  immortal  spirit,  can  sympathise  with, 
and  in  some  measure  comprehend,  the  kindred  intelligence  and  love  that 
speak  out  from  the  visible  world. 

If  the  mental  phenomena  were  made  an  object  of  early  attention,  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  soon  become  as  distinct  objects 
of  conception  as  any  external  thing.  Their  distinctive  character,  their 
entire  remoteness  from  all  similarity  to  any  other  phenomena,  would 
be  so  obvious  as  to  remove  all  danger  of  confoundmg  them  with  any 
thing  external.  And  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  mind  were 
distinctly,  habitually,  regarded  as  the  subject  of  a  class  of  phenomena 
essentially  different  from  any  object  of  sense,  we  should  as  firmly 
believe  in  its  continued  existence,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  which 
make  the  reward  and  punishment  of  its  acts  a  part  of  itself,  as  we 
believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  general. 

Another  beneficial  effect  of  the  general  study  of  mental  philosophy, 
would  be  a  better  application  of  the  principles  of  inductive  evidence  m 
the  affairs  of  life.  When  Bacon  explained  the  true  principles  of  phi- 
losophical inquiry,  he  did  but  make  known  the  natural  progress  of  the 
understanding  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  showed  clearly 
that  the  observation  and  comparison  of  facts  is  our  only  means  of  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  nature.     How  incalculably  have  mankind  bene- 
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fitted  by  the  application  of  this  truth  in  our  physical  inquiries !  But 
this  truth  is  but  a  &ct  in  mental  philosophy  —  it  is  a  law  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  observed  in  our  physical  inquiries ;  and  to  this  we  owe  all 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  physical  sciences.  But  there 
are  mquiries  and  reasonings  of  a  not  less  important  character,  in  which 
the  truth  is  only  to  be  reached  by  following  the  same  principles  of 
evidence.  I  speak  of  the  formation  of  opinions  touching  the  characters 
of  men,  and  the  measures  and  acts  of  men  in  official  stations.  Here  is 
a  department  of  inquiry  of  peculiar  interest  in  a  republican  state,  in 
which  the  laws  of  reason,  the  true  rules  of  evidence,  are  very  indiffer- 
ently regarded.  The  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy  are  not 
well  obeyed  in  this  department  of  inquiry,  where  the  welfore  and  the  peace 
of  mankind  require  that  they  should  be  roost  carefully  observed.  Our 
public  addresses  and  periodical  essaySf  published  ostensibly  to  convince 
and  persuade,  too  frequently  degenerate  into  common  railing,  or  un- 
'  meaning  panegyric.  Sweeping  conclusions,  that  disdain  the  support  of 
specific  facts,  are  quite  as  common,  perhaps,  among  our  men  of  conven- 
tions and  newspapers,  as  they  ever  were  among  the  alchemists.  Yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  sound  conclusions  are  of  less  moment 
in  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  behavior  of  men,  than  in  the  inquiries 
into  the  nature  and  composition  of  salts  and  metals.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  a  more  general  cultivation  of  mental  philosophy  would,  in  some 
degree,  restrain  the  extravagances  which  set  all  its  principles  at  defiance. 

The  practical  applications  of  intellectual  philosophy  have  one  marked 
difference  from  those  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  latter,  though  culti- 
vated by  a  very  few  persons,  difiuse  their  benefits  amone  all.  All  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  of  improved  machinery,  and  other  applica- 
tions of  physical  knowledge.  But  the  applications  of  intellectual  science 
are  mostly  personal.  Each  individual  must  himself  possess  the  prin- 
ciples, in  order  to  reap  the  chief  benefits  of  their  application.  There 
is,  however,  one  practical  use  of  mental  science  which  sheds  its  richest 
blessings  on  those  who  are  little  able  to  comprehend  its  principles.  * 
I  mean  the  art  of  education.  This  art  has  certainly  received  great  im- 
provements within  a  few  years  past.  It  has  been  more  nearly  adapted 
to  the  natural  progress  of  the  intellect  But  how  much  more  is  to  be 
done  here ! 

These  speculations  have  been  continued  too  far,  to  allow  of  more  than 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  connection  between  the  sciences  of  mind  and 
morals.  The  latter  is  the  seauel  to  the  former.  The  knowledge  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  is  the  foundation  of  natural  theo- 
logy, and  of  all  religion.  It  is  likewise  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  essential  equality  of  man.  Does  not  man  now  begin  to  feel  that 
his  fellow  man  has  claims  upon  his  sympathy  and  his  efforts,  that  former 
ages  never  thought  of?  Aiid  to  what  is  this  owing?  Chiefiy,  I  appre- 
hend, to  the  better  perception  of  the  capabilities  of  every  human  mind. 
And  here  I  conclude  in  the  words  of  one  of  whose  great  talents  our 
country  is  justly  proud  —  who,  better  than  any  living  writer,  has  illus- 
trated the  utility  of  intellectual  science,  and  its  connection  with  the 
best  hopes  of  man. 

*  I  esteem  it  no  small  benefit  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  it  teaches 
us  that  the  elements  of  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the  man  of  genius  exist 
in  his  humbler  brethren;  and  that  the  &culties  which  the  scientific 
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exert  in  the  profoundest  discoveries,  are  precisely  the  same  with  those 
which  common  men  employ  in  the  daily  labors  of  life,  •  ♦  • 
The  true  view  of  great  men  is,  that  they  are  only  examples  and  mani> 
festatioDS  of  our  common  nature,  showing  what  belongs  to  all  souls, 
though  unfolded  yet  in  only  a  few.  The  light  which  shines  from  tbem 
is  after  all  but  a  mint  revelation  of  the  power  which  is  treasured  up  in 
every  human  being.  They  are  not  prodigies,  not  miracles,  but  natural 
developments  of  the  human  soul.'  G.  c. 

Deirni,  (BC  T^  April,  183& 


THE    HOPES    OP    LIFE. 


-*  Ar— from  helplen  childhood 


To  youth't  fresh  momiaf ,  manhood'c  summer  yvKt, 

And  totteriiif ,  weak  old  age,  Hope  is  our  stay. 

Our  life  of  life :  in  infaouy  our  toy ; 

In  youth,  the  f  lass  through  which  we  see  all  things 

In  colors  fairer  than  reality ; 

In  our  ftill  prime,  as  noontide  sunshine  to  us ; 

And  in  our  last  days,  the  strong  staff  on  which 

We  lean,  and  look  toward  Heaven.* 


Hops  of  my  Childhood !  —  what  wert  thou  ? 
That  I  might  roam  on  the  mountain's  brow ; 
That  when  I  awoke  to  the  morning's  U^t, 
The  day  might  be  serene  and  bright ; 
That  I  might  be  first  to  find  out  where 
The  violet  scented  the  soft  spring  air ; 
That  I  might  track  the  laden  bee 
To  his  home  in  the  trunk  of  the  hollow  tree ; 
Such  were  the  simple  things  that  first 
The  spirit  of  hope  m  my  bosom  nursL 

Hope  of  my  Youth !  —thy  intensity 

Was  like  the  glow  of  the  summer  sky ; 

Thou  wert  a  d^^eam  of  loveliness, 

Fixed  in  mv  bosom's  inmost  recess ; 

•Thai  I  might  be  gazed  on  tenderly, 

Bv  the  eyes  that  were  as  heaven  to  me ; 

That  the  heart  I  loved  might  pour  again 

Its  love  on  mine  hke  the  summer  ram ; 

That  that  spirit  might  melt  in  Affection's  power  — 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  my  youth's  warm  hour. 

Hope  of  my  Summer!  •—  wild  and  vain 
Wert  thou,  albeit  my  fevered  bram 
Cherished  thee  with  that  mad  desire, 
Whose  wild  flames  are  like  a  lava  fire, 
That  my  name  might  blend  with  many  a  name 
That  IS  uttered  loud  by  the  voice  of  fame  : 
Oh,  how  I  tried  my  heart  to  deceive ! 
Even  as  when  a  sweet  dream  doth  leave, 
We  try,  and  long,  and  long  in  vain, 
To  sleep)  and  dream  it  o'er  again. 

Hope  of  my  Age !  —  and  what  art  thou  7 

Oh  not  on  fading  things  below 

Is  thy  foundation  —  thou  art  no  dream, 

To  melt  away  like  the  summer  beam. 

I  have  known  some  hopes  that  looked  most  bricht 

Pensh  hke  dreams  m  iVuth's  morning  light : 
I  have  known  others,  as  blossoms  fair. 
Wither  Uke  them  in  the  blast  of  Care ; 
But  ttwu, !  thou  canst  not  fade,  nor  be  riven. 
For  thy  spring  is  Truth— thy  source  is  Heaven  I 
lAvtnwtl,  {EngUmd.) 

M.  A.  a. 
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'And  hopes,  and  fisars  that  kindle  hope, 

An  undistinguishable  throng ; 
And  ffentle  wishes  long  subdued — 

Subdued  and  cherisfiiMi  long.'  Colbridge. 


A  HANDSOME-LOOKING  man,  upon  whose  brow  middle-age  had 
scarcely  yet  set  its  signet,  was  the  next  in  routine.  To  our  demand  of 
a  tale  from  him,  he  pleaded  none  of  those  excuses,  of  which,  from  other 
lips,  we  had  had  but  too  many.  He  promptly  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  claim,  lamented  his  own  incompetency  as  a  raconteur,  and  pro- 
mised to  do  his  best  to  repay  the  pleasure  which  he  said  our  various 
narratiyes  had  communicated  to  him. 

He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine-looking  man.  There  was  an  insfenu- 
ousness  in  his  aspect, which  had  an  extremely  winninc^  effect;  and  this, 
added  to  his  air  distingue,  must  in  its  day  have  done  great  havoc 
among  female  hearts,  and  doubtless  would  have  been  equally  success- 
ful at  this  time ;  but  every  one  could  see  that  his  attentions  were  re- 
served for  the  lady  who  sat  by  his  side,  and  who  seemed  to  be  on  espe- 
cial good  terms  with  him. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  we  had  noticed  what  seemed  exceedingly 
like  a  bit  of  flirtation  between  them  —  that  interchange  of  looks  whicn 
constitutes  the  freemasonry  of  the  heart  —  those  var3ring  tones  which 
in  their  modulations  told  to  each  other  far  more  than  was  meant  for  the 
conunon  ear  —  *  wreathed  smiles,*  which  sat  well  upon  the  pale,  manly 
cheek  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  rose-tinted  countenance  of  the  dame  — 
all,  in  fact,  that  would  have  been  of  rather  a  suspicious  character, 
but  for  the  knowledge  gained  from  his  own  lips,  within  ten  minutes 
after  their  arrival,  that  the  lady  was  —  his  wife  I 

She  was  as  beautiful  a  person,  in  form  and  feature,  as  it  was  ever  my 
lot  to  look  upon.  Perhaps  she  was  not  quite  young  enough  for  a  he- 
roine, for  she  might  have  seen  thirty-five  summers ;  but  she  mi^ht  well 
have  passed  for  at  least  ten  years  younger.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  describe  the  character  of  ner  beauty.  Nay,  it  was  not  beauty : 
it  was  something  more  exquisite  still.  The  features  were  fine  in  their 
ensemble,  but  taken  separately  they  were  not  what  you  would  call  beau- 
tiful. Still,  there  was  something  in  her  piquant  air  —  her  espiegle 
glance  —  her  lovely  alternation  of  clear  white  and  red  —  her  lofty 
brow,  polished  and  white  as  alabaster  —  her  earnest  look,  in  which 
there  was  as  much  soul  as  I  have  ever  seen  illuminate  any  counte- 
nance —  her  dark  and  glossy  hair,  tasteful  yet  simple  in  its  toumure — 
that,  taken  altogether,  formed  what  I  would  deem  far  more  lovely  than 
that  mere  statue-like  loveliness  at  which 


*  We  start, 


For  soul  is  wanting  there !' 

It  was  evident  that  her  help-mate  considered  her  the  beau-ideal  of 
beauty  and  of  goodness.     So  attentive  —  so  very  attentive  was  he  to  her, 


*  The  curious  reader  of  this  sketch,  (which  the  writer,  a  gentleman  of  literary  repute 
in  Engknd,  informs  us  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  tale  but  no  fiction,  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  narrator  himseli^ )  may  doubtless  find  a  clue  to  the  personages  introduced,  by 
consulting  some  authentic  life  of  the  renowned  '  representative  of  Shak^peare's  heroes.' 

Eds.  KiffCKSEBocKBa. 
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that  we  thought  at  first  they  must  have  been  newly-married ;  but,  on 
observation,  we  perceived  that  his  was  a  more  temperate  and  calm  atten- 
tion than  is  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  lady  took  all  his  little  endearments  —  the  farthest  possible 
from  any  thing  like  the  mawkish  display  by  which  the  newly-wedded 
oftentimes  make  themselves  ridiculous  and  disagreeable — clearly  showed 
that  she  had  been  long  accustomed  to  them. 

In  a  word,  it  was  the  best  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  of  marriage  as  it 
should  be.  The  husband  was  kind,  affectionate  and  gentle — the  lady 
was  the  same.  It  was  an  interchange  of  the  most  delightful  courtesy 
imaginable  —  that  courtesy  which  springs  from  the  heart,  and  is  beat 
nourished  in  the  heart  The  whole  company  was  interested  in  these 
two  strangers.  All  felt  delighted  when,  the  lady  having  left  the  room, 
the  gentleman  kept  his  promise,  and  told  his  story  thus. 


*  Mt  name  is  Tressilian :  my  family  ccune  from  Ck>rnwall,  where. 
long  before  the  Conquest,  they  had  extensive  estates.  My  grandfiuher, 
for  his  active  services  as  a  volunteer,  when  *  the  isle  was  frightened  from 
its  propriety'  by  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  made  a  baronet  by  George 
the  First  As  the  &mily  estates  were  quite  adequate  to  any  additional 
expense  which  this  new  dignity  might  confer,  my  ancestor  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  honor. 

*  My  father  was  a  younger  son,  and,  like  most  younger  sons,  early 
made  a  foolish  marriage,  which  arrayed  the  rest  of  his  &mily  against 
him.  He  was  young,  spirited,  and  ardent,  so  he  solaced  himself  with 
the  happiness  of  a  wedded  life ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  he  with  his 
hundreds  was  happier  far  than  his  elder  brother,  with  the  title  and  the 
rich  estates. 

*  My  uncle,  the  baronet,  was  a  haughty  man,  and  his  pride  was  hait 
at  the  thought  that  his  brother  was  not  quite  as  wealthy  as  he  might 
have  been  had  he  married  an  heiress.  He  did  not  better  his  condition 
for  him,  because  he  was  as  selfish  as  he  was  proud,  but  ofilered  him  a 
situation  in  Ireland — one  of  those  government  trifles  by  which  obse- 
quious votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  rewarded ;  and  my  uncle 
had  a  *  leading  interest'  in  three  boroughs.  My  Either  saw  that  the 
offer  was  a  good  one :  he  accepted  it,  and  by  doing  so,  bettered  his  own 
finances,  and  by  removing  himself  from  the  vicinage  of  his  proud  bro- 
ther, did  another  service,  without  intending  it. 

'  I  was  an  only  child.  My  father's  appointment  was  in  the  Customs 
at  Cork,  and  I  was  born  in  that  *  beautiful  city.'  It  would  take  up  a  long 
time,  to  very  little  purpose,  to  narrate  how  I  rose  from  infiincy  to  child- 
hood, from  childhood  to  manhood.  While  1  was  yet  a  child,  my  mo- 
ther died,  and  I  had  just  reached  my  twentieth  year,  when  it  pleased 
Providence  that  my  father  should  follow  her. 

*  His  illness  was  brief  An  hour  before  his  death  he  told  me,  what 
indeed  I  had  long  expected,  that  he  had  &r  outlived  his  income.  It 
appeared,  that  as  only  two  brothers,  with  their  families,  stood  between 
him  and  the  baronetcy  and  estates,  he  had  calculated  on  the  succession 
sometime  or  other  1  In  this  foolish  expectation,  he  had  latterly  lived, 
rather  according  to  his  hopes  than  his  means.  The  result  was,  that 
after  paying  all  his  debts,  I  found  myself  the  master  of  a  solitary  £50. 
It  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  my  worldly  possessions  at  the  time. 
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'  I  had  received  a  tolerable  education,  and  although  ever  an  idle,  had 
always  been  considered  a  gifted  boy.  For  the  last  two  years  of  my 
Other's  life  I  had  *  taken  to  learning,'  as  the  common  saying  is,  and 
my  proficiency  was  sufficient  to  make  up  for  past  idleness  and  careless- 
ness —  sufficient  to  show  that  if  I  would  distinguish  myself,  I  could. 
The  emergency  in  which  I  was  placed,  was  quite  sufficient  to  rouse  my 
ambition.  I  resolved  to  go  to  London,  and  adventure  in  the  paths  of 
literature. 

*  One  of  my  first  steps  on  my  father's  death  had  been  to  write  to  my 
uncle,  Sir  Edgar  Tressilian,  acquainting  him  with  the  fact.  In  due 
course  I  received  a  letter  of  condolence — formal,  cold,  and  unaffec- 
tionate  —  informing  me  that  his  own  health  was  excellent,  that  my 
bachelor  uncle  had  just  broken  his  neck  leaping  a  double  ditch  in  a 
steeple  chase,  that  my  other  uncle,  with  his  five  sons,  (how  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  could  my  father  anticipate  that  all  these,  who  stood 
between  him  and  the  baronetcy,  would  be  so  complaisant  as  to  die!) 
were  all  well  and  flourishing,  and  that  he  could  not  presume  to  ofiTer 
me  any  advice.  Disgusted  with  the  coldness  of  this  epistle,  I  was  about 
throwmg  it  into  the  fire,  when  I  caught  a  few  lines  pencilled  on  a  cor- 
ner, as  if  written  by  stealth.     I  remember  them  well ;  they  were  these : 

'Dearsst  Cousin  :  Never  mind  my  father's  letter;  he  does  not  mean  the  harshneM 
which  he  writes.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Treesilian  Court.  I  know 
that  you  must  be  indifferently  supphed  ¥nth  the  goods  of  fortune.  You  will  oblige  me 
forever  by  keeping  what  I  shall  send  to-morrow.  I  have  no  use  for  it ;  it  mav  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you.'  *Emma.' 

*  The  next  day  I  got  another  letter  firom  Emma  aTso ;  there  was  an 
enclosure  of  £50.  I  confess  that  I  felt  no  disinclination  to  retain  my 
gentle  cousin's  gift. 

*It  must  have  been  twenty  years  since  I  first  saw  London — just 
twenty  years  this  spring.  I  liad  then  only  turned  my  twentieth  year. 
I  entered  the  modem  Babylon  as  many  a  man  entered  it  before  me  — 
that  is,  as  a  literary  adventurer.  My  money  soon  went,  and  my  spirits 
ebbed  with  my  sinking  fortunes.  I  had  formed  no  extravagant  hopes 
of  success,  but  I  confess  that  I  had  expected  to  meet  with  employment 
for  my  pen.  But  I  was  quite  unknown.  Publishers  received  me  po- 
litely, but  asked,  not  what  I  could  do,  but  what  I  had  done.  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  risk  their  capital  on  one  who  had  yet 
to  make  a  name.  I  blame  them  not.  It  is  one  of  the  inevitable  evils  of 
the  career  upon  which  I  had  entered ;  and  if  some  lucky  chance  in  the 
chapter  of  accidents  did  not  turn  up,  it  was  probable  that  I  might  live 
on  without  doing  any  thing,  until  I  ceased  to  live.  Of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes in  this  mortal  life,  I  know  none  more  heart-sickening  than  that  of 
a  man  of  letters,  who  feels  that  he  has  the  ability  to  do  that  which 
would  make  him  an  immortal  name,  but  never  can  obtain  the  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  that  ability  into  profitable  action. 

'  At  last,  after  I  had  been  in  London  for  about  two  months,  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  some  employment.  Heaven  knows  it  did  not 
come  before  it  was  wanted,  for  my  funds  were  literally  in  extremis.  1 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  want  a  meal, 
to  depend  for  mere  existence  on  the  remuneration  (slight  enough  in 
those  days)  that  I  could  obtain  for  such  light  literary  articles  as  I  could 
dispose  of  to  the  magazines.    But  now,  a  more  certain  mode  of  literary 
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exertion  was  presented  to  me,  and  I  prepared  myself  to  enter  into  it, 
with  the  full  force  of  my  best  mental  faculties.  I  was  engaged  to  write 
for  a  biographical  work,  and  I  delighted  in  the  task. 

*  It  was  on  a  fine  day  in  April,  1814,  that  as  I  lounged  thTongh  the 
streets  of  London,  truly  alone  in  their  '  peopled  solitudes,'  I  acciden- 
tally passed  by  St.  Martinis  Church,  and  just  at  the  moment  a  bridal 
party  was  entering  that  beautiful  building.  Curiosity  led  me  in,  and  I 
witnessed  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  bride  was 
a  young,  delicate  creature,  of  that  age  when  it  is  said  the  female  stands 
on  the  very  verge  of  womanhood.  Her  years  could  not  have  been  more 
than  sixteen  —  certainly  not  much  more.  The  bridegroom  was  nearly 
four  times  her  age.  It  certainly  was  not  a  love  match.  In  the  ladys 
looks  there  was  little  appearance  of  regret  at  what  I  could  not  but  con- 
sider a  sacrifice :  she  demeaned  herself  with  graceful  elegance,  and  went 
through  the  marriage  ceremony  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

*  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  man  may  have  a  little  romance  in  his 
mind ;  indeed  what  sort  of  a  dull  plodder  must  he  not  be  who  has  not? 
I  confess  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  built  castles  in  the  air ;  and  look- 
ing upon  the  young  and  beautiful  bride,  I  felt  something  like  regret  that 
she  should  have  b^n  so  unmeetly  matched  to  age — that  —  shall  I  own 
the  weakness  ?  —  that  she  was  not  my  own. 

*  As  yet  I  had  been  heart-free,  but  while  I  gazed  upon  this  beautiful 
creature,  the  arrow  entered  into  my  soul.     I  knew  that  it  was  wrong, 
that  it  was  foolish ;  but  still  I  loitered  for  a  parting  gaze  upon  that  fiiir 
young  girl.     To  look  upon  such  beauty  was  nothing  wrong  —  to  look 
upon  it,  to  love  it  as  I  did,  wcbs.     At  last  the  ceremony  was  concluded, 
and  I  hastened  out  of  the  church  to  catch  but  a  parting  glimpse.     A  car- 
riage was  at  the  door ;  the  bridegroom  hurried  out  as  &st  as  his  gout 
would  permit  him,  the  bride  supporting  him,  rather  than  supported  by 
him.    I  never  had  seen  any  fece  more  lovely.    The  novelty  of  her  situa- 
tion had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  the  most  delightnil  blush  ima- 
ginable.    My  fixed  and  eager  glance  met  hers.     She  blushed  yet  deeper 
beneath  my  steadfast,  impassioned  gaze.     At  this  moment  the  bride- 
groom, forgetful  of  the  politeness  which  should  have  been,  then  at  least, 
extended  to  the  bride,  entered  the  carriage  first     I  saw  all  the  embar- 
rassment of  her  situation,  and  eagerly  stepped  forward  to  assist  her. 
There  was  no  other  resource  for  her ;  half  confused  and  half  angry, 
she  took  my  offered  hand  in  preference  to  that  of  one  of  the  liveried  lac- 
queys ;  a  moment,  and  she  was  in  the  carriage.     She  gracefully  bowed 
her  thanks  to  me  —  the  carriage  whirled  off — and  I  was  left  alone, 
gazing  after  it. 

'  I  recovered  my  self-possession  in  a  minute,  and  bounded  off  like  an 
arrow  from  the  bow.  The  people  must  have  thought  me  mad.  I  con- 
trived to  keep  the  carriage  m  view ;  at  last  I  was  so  exhausted  by  roy 
long  race,  that  I  was  about  abandoning  the  pursuit  Still  I  toiled  on, 
my  heart  beating  in  my  bosom  as  if  it  were  going  to  break :  my  steps 
grew  slower  and  slower ;  my  temples  throb^d,  as  if  the  blood  would 
burst  from  the  arteries ;  my  knees  bent  beneath  me;  I  was  forced  to  lean 
against  a  lamp-post  for  support,  utterly  exhausted,  when  the  carriage 
stopped. 

'  I  stood  in  Harley-street  My  &tigue  was  at  once  forgotten.  Again 
I  rushed  forward,  —  just  in  time  to  hand  the  bride  from  the  carriage. 
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The  servants  had  no  time  to  interfere — they  must  have  thought  that  I 
was  one  of  her  friends.  She  grew  pale  and  red  hy  turns ;  she  did  not 
refuse  my  hand,  hut  hers  tremhied  within  it.  By  a  strong  effort,  she 
suhdued  herself  to  calmness.  My  conduct  must  have  surprised  her. 
She  might  have  not  wondered  at  my  hehayiour  at  the  church  door,  for 
that  was  a  simple  act  of  courtesy ;  hut  how  must  she  have  heen  asto- 
nished at  seeing  me  before  her  at  the  end  of  her  route?  I  felt  that  this 
embarrassed  her.  Her  hand  was  ungloved;  the  glove  fell  to  the 
ground ;  I  raised  it  up,  and  ventured  to  press  my  lips  to  the  white  hand 
I  held ;  she  looked,  with  a  sort  of  mirthful  wonder,  into  my  face,  ere  she 
disengaged  her  hand,  with  the  air  of  a  princess.  I  turned  aside:  in  a 
minute,  the  aged  bridegroom  was  on  the  threshhold  of  his  door,  the  car- 
riage rolled  away,  the  white  train  of  the  bride  swept  within  the  hall.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lad^s  face  turned  toward  me ;  I  bowed — 
she  returned  my  salute — the  door  closed — and  I  stood  in  Harley- 
street,  pressing  the  white  glove  to  my  lips,  feeling  more  alone  than  I 
had  ever  felt  before,  and  conscious  that  I  had  acted  a  mad,  a  foolish  part. 

*  As  I  went  home,  I  communed  with  my  heart.  I  took  a  wiser  re- 
solution than  young  blood  and  heated  imagination  might  be  expected  to 
form,  I  saw  that  the  fair  lady  and  myself  could  have  no  interest  in 
each  other :  she  was  a  wife  now,  and  I  was  but  a  stranger.  However 
unequally  she  was  matched,  still  she  was  mated,  and  if  my  passions 
would  permit  me  to  forget  the  great  gulf  that  was  fixed  between  us,  my 
principles  forbade  it.  So  I  turned  to  my  solitary  home  —  more  solitary 
then  —  and  dreamed  away  the  hours  in  a  reverie,  sad  as  it  was  soul-sub- 
duing.   But  I  was  young  then,  and  youth  is  the  time  for  building  castles. 

'  I  have  said  that  I  obtained  a  literary  engagement.  It  turned  out 
both  profitable  and  honorable.  It  brought  me  money,  and  it  brought 
me  fiune.  True,  I  had  not  very  great  remuneration ;  but  I  had  enough 
to  answer  my  simple  wants,  and  provide  for  my  unexpensive 
habits.  I  had  not  very  much  &me  —  but  still  it  was  fame,  and 
as  the  stepping-stone  to  further  distinction,  I  did  not  despise  it, 
because  it  was  not  of  the  highest  caste.  I  kn^w  that  he  who  would 
look  from  the  mountain's  brow,  must  first  conquer  the  difificulties 
of  the  ascent,  and  I  was  content  to  win  my  way  forward  as  best  I  could. 

'  I  must  admit,  that,  although  sometimes  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
fair  bride  of  Harley-street,  she  did  not  engross  half  as  much  of  my  at- 
tention as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  my  sanguine  and  romantic 
temperament  The  truth  is,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  months  succeeding 
the  adventure  I  have  told  you,  I  was  so  much  engaged  in  authorship, 
that  I  had  no  time  for  love.  Now  and  then,  I  confess,  I  gazed  upon  the 
white  glove  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  mirth  —  regret  that  I 
should  have  known  so  little  of  its  &ir  owner. —  mirth  at  my  own  foolish 
conduct  on  her  bridal  day.  Perhaps,  too,  if  sometimes  I  saw  a  graceful 
figure  in  the  street,  or  at  the  theatre,  I  may  have  looked  with  more  than 
common  curiosity,  to  see  whether  the  face  was  that  of  my  unknown 
charmer.  But  to  prove  to  you  how  very  little,  beyond  the  first  impres- 
sion, my  heart  was  interested,  I  never  went  into  Harley-street  You 
smile.  I  suppose  you  think  that  this  proves  that  I  was  not  quite  so  in- 
different as  I  woula  persuade  myself  that  I  was.     You  may  be  right 

*  During  all  this  time,  I  had  scarcely  heard  any  thing  of  those  mem- 
bers of  my  father's  &mily  who  had  treated  me  with  so  much  coldness 
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and  neglect.  Once  or  twice,  my  uncle  wrote  to  me  on  busineas,  and  I 
was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  paying  off  pride  with  pride. 
It  appeared  that  three  of  my  cousins  had  drunk  themselyes  into  a  fierer, 
and  died  from  the  consequences  of  their  debauch ;  that  my  two  other 
cousins  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  consumption,  an  hereditary  disease  ; 
that  the  baronet  was  anxious  to  sell  part  of  his  estates,  but  as  I  stood  col- 
laterally in  the  line  of  succession,  my  consent  was  necessary,  merely 
as  a  matter  of  form,  to  *dock  the  entail ;'  and  I  never  wrote  a  letter 
with  more  pleasure  than  that  in  which,  respectfully  but  positively,  I 
declined  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  affairs  of  the  family  which  had 
disowned  my  father,  and  deserted  me.  I  was  resolved  to  show  them 
that,  in  spirit  at  least,  I  was  a  true  Tressilian.  I  believe  that  my  haugh- 
ty uncle  respected  me  for  my  unbending  disposition.  He  had  wanted 
the  money  to  purchase  a  tin  mine,  and  it  was  eventually  fortunate  that  I 
had  refused  my  signature.  The  speculation  would  have  beggared  him ; 
the  party  who  purchased  the  mine  lost  nearly  half  a  million  on  the 
concern,  and  died  in  a  mad-house.  From  my  gentle  cousin  Emma  I 
heard  once  or  twice.     She  was  the  sole  link  that  bound  me  to  my  line. 

*  My  greatest  ambition  in  literature  had  ever  been  to  write  a  success- 
ful drama.  In  the  year  1815,  it  was  rather  fashionable  to  have  a 
dramatic  taste.  Kean  had  recently  appeared,  and  carried  the  public 
along  with  him.  Never  was  a  triumph  more  complete.  The  cotdness 
of  an  English  audience  was  changed;  the  public  became  enthusiastic. 
Among  others,  I  felt  the  power  of  the  witchery.  I  was  spell-bound 
by  the  might  of  the  actor's  powerful  delineations.  Night  after  night  I 
followed  in  the  wake  of  his  triumph.     I  felt  as  if  it  were  my  own. 

*  At  last  the  thought  suddenly  came,  that  I  might  triumph  with  him. 
I  would  write  a  play  in  which  he  should  perform.  I  would  make  the 
creature  —  his  acting  would  give  it  vitality  and  existence. 

*  I  seized  upon  the  thought  as  upon  a  treasure.  I  hastened  home  and 
commenced  the  task.  I  had  long  meditated  on  the  subject,  and  my  choice 
was  made  almost  before  I  took  pen  in  hand.  In  six  weeks  I  nad  com- 
pleted the  drama.  The  task  was  done.  The  difficulty,  unthought  of 
before,  now  arose  —  how  to  get  it  brought  out.  This  consideration 
fell  upon  me  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  traveler  —  still  it  was  worth 
while  to  make  an  effort  against  the  difficulty.     I  resolved  to  make  it 

'  I  did  what  the  emergency  required ;  I  took  my  play  in  my  hand, 
and  waited  on  Kean.  I  frankly  told  him  what  were  my  fearsi,  and 
what  my  hopes.  He  gently  encouraged  the  latter,  and  soothed  the 
former.  He  expressed  himself  delighted  with  my  play,  and  took  it 
upon  himself  to  bring  it  before  the  managers  at  Drury-lane  theatre. 
He  did  more —  he  introduced  me  to  some  of  his  most  influential  patrons 
and  friends.  He  was  to  me  most  kind  and  friendly.  What  a  noble 
heart  that  man  had  1 

*  Kean  was  right  He  had  not  miscalculated  his  influence  with  the 
management.  My  play  was  put  in  rehearsal,  and  the  first  tragedian 
himself  volunteered  to  take  one  of  the  leading  parts.  The  play  was 
produced.  I  sat  in  the  pit,  tremblingly  anxious  for  its  &te,  when  in  one 
of  the  boxes  opposite  I  saw  the  bride  of  Harley-street  I  There  she 
sat,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  skin 
was  in  admirable  contrast  and  deep  relief  with  her  mourning  dress.  I 
never  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  female  attire ;  and 
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never  until  now  did  I  regret  the  ignorance  which  prevented  my  know- 
ing whether  or  no  she  wore  a  widow's  dress.  But  no !  —  those  could 
not  be  the  unbecoming  garments  of  widowhood ! 

*  The  play  went  on  beyond  my  hopes,  but  I  little  heeded  how  it  pro- 
ceeded. My  heart — my  hopes,  had  all  been  intent  on  the  success  of 
my  drama.  Now,  the  whole  was  changed,  like  a  shifting  scene  in  a 
magic  lantern  —  and  my  play  —  the  world  itself —  was  all  nothing  to 
me.  My  world  sat  in  the  dress  circle  of  the  boxes,  lovelier  than  even 
my  dreams  had  represented  her. 

*  At  last  the  ordeal  was  past.  The  play  was  over,  and  announced 
for  repetition,  amid  shouts  of  applause,  and  few  would  have  suspected 
that  the  abstracted  being  in  the  pit  was  the  successful  author.  My 
friends  thronged  round  me,  and  warmly  offered  their  congratulations. 
The  whisper  ran  through  the  house  '  There  is  the  author  1*  and  in  a 
short  time  I  felt,  painfully  felt  myself  to  be  the  object  of  universal 
attention.  I  was  in  a  strange  position.  At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty, 
I  had  gained  a  triumph  such  as  at  those  years  had  rarely  been  striven 
for.  All  eyes  were  upon  me  —  all  tongues  seemed  eager  to  do  me 
honor.  But  the  eyes  that  I  wished  to  see,  and  the  voice  that  I  longed 
to  hear,  these  alone  were  wanting.  At  last,  the  beautiful  imknown 
joined  in  the  universal  interest,  the  murmur  had  reached  her  also; 
she  turned  to  look  upon  the  successful  dramatist.  Her  eyes  met  mine — 
her  cheek  turned  |Mde  as  death  —  a  little  pause,  and  she  rose  to  leave 
the  theatre. 

*  You  may  be  sure  that  I  lost  no  time  in  quitting  my  place,  also,  in 
the  pit.  So  intent  was  I  in  the  pursuit,  that  I  did  not  need,  much  less 
acknowledge,  the  plaudits  which  greeted  me  as  I  left  the  scene  of  my 
triumph.  So  much  the  better ;  it  was  attributed  to  my  modesty  I  The 
truth  is,  I  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  applauses  which  were  heaped 
upon  me. 

*  I  was  just  in  time.  The  lady  was  unaccompanied,  and  her  car- 
riage was  at  the  door.  There  was  a  dreadful  crush,  as  at  that  time  there 
always  was  when  Kean  performed.  Ck)achman  strove  with  coachman, 
in  most  bitter  emulation.  The  ladies  were  frightened,  and  the  gentle- 
men indignant.  I  saw  the  horses  rushing  on  the  pavement,  and  on  the 
instant  I  dashed  forward  to  lend  my  aid.  One  hand  held  back  the  lady, 
the  other  held  in  her  fiery  steeds ;  others  came  to  give  their  assistance, 
and  I  was  then  called  upon  to  devote  my  whole  attention  to  the  fair  lady 
I  sought.  She  feinted  away  in  my  arms.  Relief  was  speedily  obtain- 
ed, and  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  bear  the  motion  oi  the  carriage. 
I  opened  the  door,  and  helped  her  in.  All  around  must  have  thought 
I  was  a  relative,  or  at  least  an  acquaintance.  I  followed  her ;  the  door 
was  closed ;  the  vehicle  was  soon  disengaged  from  the  crowd  of  car- 
riages, and  '  homeward  bound  V 

*  Meanwhile,  my  fair  charge  swooned  a  second  time.  She  lay  in  my 
arms,  like  a  thing  of  death.  Fortunately,  I  observed  a  smelling  bottle 
in  her  hand.  I  opened  and  applied  it.  '  Where  am  I  ?'  she  exclaim- 
ed, with  signs  of  recovery.  My  reply  satisfied  her  that  she  was  safe. 
A  very  few  words  formed  our  conversation.  I  was  far  too  much  excited 
by  past  recollections,  and  by  the  conflict  of  present  thought,  to  speak ; 
and  she,  independently  of  her  recent  indisposition,  found  sumcient 
excuse  for  silence.    She  might  have  felt  disinclined  to  converse  with  a 
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stranger ;  or  she  was  conscious  only  that  somebody  had  rescued  her 
from  danger,  and  that  he  was  escorting  her  homa 

*  We  soon  reached  our  place  of  destination.  I  was  in  HarUf-sirtet 
again.  We  stopped  at  the  same  house.  I  saw  a  hatchment  otct  the 
door  \  I  perceivea  that  the  servants  were  in  mourning.  This  gave  con- 
firmation to  my  hopes  —  God  forgive  me !  — that  my  charmer  wms  a. 
¥ddow,  and  a  great  load  was  thus  removed  from  my  heart 

*  Our  journey  was  at  an  end.  I  handed  the  lady  into  her  house. 
She  lingered  for  an  instant  upon  the  threshhold  to  return  me  thanks,  and 
requested  to  know  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  what  she  was  pleased  to 
term  my  *  very  great  kindness.'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  half  relish, 
the  cool,  complimentary  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  was  made— 
just  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  piqued 
that  she  did  not  turn  her  eyes  upon  me  while  asking  the  question.  I 
expected  that,  at  the  very  least,  she  might  have  look^  at  the  man  virho 
had  saved  her  life.  But  there  she  stood  —  her  face  half  turned  toward 
me,  and  her  bright  eyes  most  provokingly  fixed  —  not  on  me.  You  smile 
at  this.  I  could  smile  now,  to  think  that  such  a  trifle  could  have 
annoyed  me ;  but  such  things  are,  in  the  days  of  youth,  when  but  a  little 
cloua  between  us  and  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  will  dim  the  eye  and 
pale  the  cheek. 

'  1  handed  the  lady  my  address,  and  at  the  same  time  revealed  my 
name.  Nothing  could  be  more  instantaneous  than  the  change  which 
was  caused  by  that  one  word  *  Tressilian.'  The  *  open  sesame'  of 
Ali  Baba  had  not  a  more  sudden  or  powerful  effect.  The  word  had 
scarcely  passed  my  lips,  ere  the  lady  quickly  turned  round,  and  eagerly 
and  earnestly  fixed  on  me  an  intense  glance,  as  if  she  would  have  read 
the  very  secrets  of  my  heart.  I  never  set  up  for  being  a  very  bashful 
man,  but  I  quailed  beneath  the  intensity  of  that  look;  and  to  make  it 
worse,  it  continued  so  dreadfully  long.  I  may  lose  by  the  admission,  but 
I  do  confess  that  I  began  to  feel  desperately  annoyed  by  the  too  great 
attention  which  the  lady  paid  me.  You  will  remember  that  I  was 
rather  awkwardly  placed.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  enough 
to  make  a  man  of  the  world  lose  his  self-possession.  I  was  but  a 
man  of  letters — a  race  who  are  as  little  self-possessed  as  any  in  the 
world. 

*  At  last,  the  lady  found  a  voice  —  not,  however,  until  she  had  read 
my  features  as  you  would  read  a  book.  If  my  identity  was  to  be 
proved,  she  had  qualified  herself  for  a  witness  most  thoroughly.  *  Tres- 
silian?'  she  repeated,  —  *it's  very  strange.'  Another  pause.  'May  I 
ask,  have  we  met  before  V  I  replied  that  we  had.  •  Would  Mr.  Tressi- 
lian  be  so  good  as  to  mention  when  and  where  ?'  About  two  years 
before.  *  Ah,'  exclaimed  she,  •  I  remember  it  now,  I  thought  Uiat  I 
should  have  known  the  gentleman  to  whose' very  particular  attentions 
on  my  .wedding  day  I  was  so  much  indebted,  and  —  a  little  annoyed.' 
The  last  words  were  spoken  in  rather  a  mirthful  tone,  and  my  confi- 
dence was  restored  again.  The  lady  went  on.  *  You  are  about  asking 
my  permission  to  call  to-morrow,  and  inquire  how  I  have  got  over  my 
fright  Come  —  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  see  the  gentleman  who 
has  oblifi^ed  me — thrict?  I  believe,  I  made  some  unintelligible  re- 
ply. The  lady  cut  short  my  compliment.  *  Our  Ute  a  Hie  may  be 
held,  methinks,  in  a  somewhat  less  public  place  than  at  my  hall  door. 
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One  word  more  —  your  name  is  Tressilian  V  I  bowed  assent.  '  Julian 
Tressilian  V  I  was  surprised  at  her  apparent  intimacy  with  my  Chris- 
tian name,  as  my  manner  of  reply  might  nave  shown  her.  *  I  believe  the 
nephew  of  Sir  Edgar  Tressilian,  of  Cornwall  V    Another  bow  of  assent. 

*  Then,  Sir,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  again ;  you  will  remem- 
ber the  house  V  —  this  was  said  in  the  most  arch  tone  imaginable  -^ 

*  and  may  do  a  more  unwise  thing  than  make  the  acquaintance  of  its 
owner  —  the  widow  Melton.'  The  prettiest  possible  smile  played  upon 
her  lips,  as  she  thus  announced  her  name  and  widowhood.  I  promised, 
cheermllv  enough,  heaven  knows,  to  pay  the  visit,  and  departed  with 
my  mina  full  of  thoughts  the  most  varied  and  curious. 

*  It  was  one  consolation  to  know  that  my  now  known  unknown  was 
unshackled  by  the  bond  matrimonial  —  another,  that  she  had  forgiven, 
but  not  forgotten  my  conduct  on  her  wedding  day  —  a  third,  that  she 
had  not  only  been  exceedingly  courteous,  but  rather  anxious,  as  I 
thought,  to  see  me  again.  I  puzzled  myself  with  conjectures  as  to  the 
means  by  which  she  could  have  obtain ea  a  knowledge  of  my  name  and 
connexions.  I  assure  you,  so  intent  was  my  mind  on  these  speculations, 
that  I  almost  forgot  my  success  at  the  theatre.  By  degrees,  my 
thoughts  flowed  in  a  calmer  current  —  and  a  sound,  dreamless  sleep 
was  thefiruble  of  my  contemplations.  You  may  think  that  this  was  a 
*most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ;'  but  as  lam  not  telling  a  romance, 
I  can  only  give  you  things  precisely  as  they  occurred. 

'  I  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  and,  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  sleep 
again  I  could  not.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  the  hours  to  run  on  quicker  1 
Never  had  they  seemed  so  leaden-winged  as  then.  Shall  I  confess  it? 
My  most  anxious  thought  was  to  see  — the  widow  %  No !  The  news- 
paper !  And  who  would  blame  my  impatience  ?  Successful  as  my 
drama  had  been,  there  was  no  knowing  now  the  critics  of  the  press 
might  speak  of  it. 

*  But  the  whole  of  them  seemed  in  a  friendly  conspiracy  to  do  me 
kindness,  and  —  shall  I  say  it  — justice.  All  of  them  spoke  enthusias- 
tically of  Kean's  acting  —  and  of  my  play.  What  a  light  heart  throb- 
bed in  my  bosom !    .1  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  London. 

*  As  the  day  rolled  on,  carriage  afier  carriage  stopped  before  my 
door.  Never  before  had  such  distinguished  visiters  sat  in  my  humble 
apartment.  I  had  quite  a  levee  of  the  gifted  and  the  noble.  I  might 
gratify  my  vanity  by  naming  them,  but  I  have  outlived  that  feeling, 
and  really  I  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion.  But  among  them  I  had  Kean, 
with  his  heart  upon  his  lips,  loud  in  praise  of  my  drama,  which  he 
said  had  put  a  new  leaf  to  his  laurel.  I  was  indeed  a  happy  man. 
Never  before  had  I  been  conscious  of  the  deep,  deep  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing my  own  praises  from  the  lips  of  those  whose  praise  was  distinction : 
I  was  doubly  conscious  of  this  deep  delight,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  done 
something  to  deserve  it. 

*  At  last,  for  I  thought  they  would  never  have  departed,  my  visiters 
went  away.  I  hurried  to  pay  my  promised  visit.  I  was  in  Harley- 
street  in  a  short  time.  '  Was  Mrs.  Melton  at  home  T  *  Yes,  and  had 
waited  in  all  the  morning.'  I  was  ushered  into  a  noble  and  magnifi- 
cently-furnished apartment.  At  the  time,  I  did  not  heed  it,  nor  its  splen- 
did adornments ;  but  I  saw  one  —  the  loveliest  —  reclininfi^  upon  a 
S0&.  Two  years  had  changed  the  girl  into  a  woman ;  and  like  the 
stranger  in  '  Christabel,'  she  was  *  beautiful,  exceedingly.' 
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*  I  was  received  courteously  —  kindlv.  In  reply  to  some  playful 
badinage  on  my  having  fashionably  delayed  my  visit  to  a  late  hour,  I 
frankly  told  her  what  had  detained  me. 

*  What/  she  cried,  *are  you  the  dramatist?  Why,  all  the  papers  are 
full  of  your  praises.  Good  master  Tressilian,  your  modesty  will  runt 
fail  chance  of  being  ruined.' 

'  Once  entered  into  conversation,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  did  not  allow 
it  to  flag.  Nor  did  we,  even  thus  early,  lack  those  mutual  con£dings 
which  are  so  delightful  —  so  bewitching.  I  confessed  candidly  enough, 
that  I  had  been  struck  with  her  on  her  bridal  day.  I  narrated  what  1 
have  already  told  you.  She  paid  me  the  most  flattering^  attention. 
BeUeve  me,  that  the  most  dangerous  position  in  which  you  can  place  a 
young  man,  is  to  allow  him  to  talk  of  himself  to  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plishel  woman,  who  pays  him  the  dangerous  compliment  of  being 
mterested,  or  seeming  to  be  so,  in  what  he  says ;  the  seeming'  does  ooc 
difler  much  from  the  reality.  I  speak  from  my  own  experience.  I 
drank  in  deep  draughts  of  love. 

*  The  lady  was  accomplished — more  so  perhaps,  than  is  usual  at  her 
age,  for  she  was  only  eie^hteen  —  indeed,  scarcely  that.  But  there  was 
a  substratum  of  deep  and  solid  sense  beneath  the  Corinthian  embellish- 
ments of  her  mind.  Added  to  this,  there  was  strong  feeling  —  a  dash 
of  enthusiasm  —  and  that  most  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
pretty,  witty,  wilful  woman  —  a  strong  perception  of  the  ridiculotui 
With  such  natural  and  acquired  advantages,  you  may  well  believe  that 
she  must  have  been  a  most  delightful  companion,  f  question  whether 
she  had  greater  talent  or  beauty. 

'  I  think  I  have  told  you  of  the  flattering  interest  she  took,  or  appeared 
to  take,  in  whatever  concerned  me.  Our  interview  lasted  two  hours. 
Time  was  not  leaden-winged  then — and  in  that  time  she  had  become 
acquainted  with  as  much  of  my  adventures,  few  as  they  had  been,  as  I 
thought  it  proper  to  communicate.  I  had  one  excuse  for  my  egotism — 
I  was  an  Irishman,  and  we  have  a  privilege  by  time  and  custom  imme- 
morial, of  talking  of  ourselves  —  when  we  find  fair  and  willing  lis- 
teners ! 

*  There  was  one  good  source  of  consolation  —  she  was  almost  as 
communicative  as  myself  Her  story  was  a  brief  one :  her  fiither  had 
held  a  high  situation  at  Madras*  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Ck>mpany.  With  the  usual  profusion  of  persons  who  enjoy  large  pos- 
sessions, and  are  used  to  oriental  luxuries,  he  contrived  to  outlive  his 
income  so  considerably,  that  at  his  death  his  only  daughter,  Mariana, 
was  a  penniless  orphan.  Mr.  Melton,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow 
in  youth,  and  his  friend  through  life,  took  charge  of  the  young  lady, 
then  a  mere  child,  sent  her  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  on  his  return 
found  her  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  divides  girlhood  from  woman- 
hood. The  result  was  the  common  one.  He  was  struck  with  the 
naivete  of  her  manners,  her  wit,  her  beauty ;  and  changing  his  intention 
of  adopting  her  as  his  daughter,  he  ofiered  her  his  hand  and  fortune. 
Mariana  was  without  a  friend  in  the  world,  unconscious  of  the  sacrifice 
she  was  making,  and  had  little  hesitation  in  espousing  her  father's  friend. 
It  was  indeed  a  new  edition  of  *  January  and  May,'  as  far  as  years  were 
concerned,  she  being  sixteen  and  he  more  than  sixty.  She  had  been  a 
wife  but  for  one  year ;  her  husband's  death  lefi  her  in  affluence ;  the 
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bulk  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  six  thousand  a  year,  became  her  own, 
without  the  slightest  restriction. 

*  Such  was  the  substance  of  her  communication  —  a  story  that  damp- 
ed my  own  hopes.  If  I  hated  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  was  that 
most  despicable  character  —  a  fortune-hunter.  I  own  that  if  I  had 
been  smitten  before,  I  was  doubly  struck  now,  when  a  few  hours  con- 
versation had  discovered  to  me  the  rich  and  varied  resources  of  her 
mind.  But  there  was  a  sudden  dash  to  my  hopes.  If  she  were  un- 
friended,  I  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  been  the  friend  who 
through  life  would  protect,  and  love,  and  cherish  her :  had  she  been 
unfriended,  I  woula  have  'coined  my  heart  to  drachms'  for  her  —  I 
would  have  felt  pride  in  making  my  pen  support  her:  but  here, 
amidst  wealth  and  luxury,  she  was  surrounded  by  friends  —  she  was 
too  fiir  above  mv  aim. 

*  You  who  have  known  any  thing  of  the  passion-sprinffs  of  the 
heart  —  of  the  passion-strivings  of  the  heart  —  of  the  enchantment 
which  the  heart  feels  in  converse  with  the  one  it  loves — you  can  ima- 
gine how  fleetly  flew  the  hours,  while  Mariana  and  myself  thus  held 
converse  together  —  free  and  friendly,  as  if  we  had  known  each  other 
for  years.  She  told  me,  when  I  inquired  how  the  accident  of  the  pre- 
cedmg  night  had  affected  her,  that  until  that  morning  she  had  not  been 
fully  conscious  of  the  extent  of  her  obligation  to  me ;  that  she  had 
thoughtlessly  gone  to  the  theatre,  and  that  the  gentleman  who  accom- 
panieid  her  having  quitted  her  for  a  few  minutes  to  call  her  carriage, 
she  had  missed  him ;  when,  as  she  owned,  the  sudden  sight  of  myself  in 
the  house  had  strangely  affected  her.  Did  I  err?  — but  I  fancied  that 
her  tones  were  more  subdued,  and  her  voice  deepened  as  she  made  this 
confession,  half  sport,  half  earnest. 

*  We  parted :  but  I  promised  Mariana  to  see  her  again.  How  will- 
ingly I  kept  my  word !  I>ay  afler  day  saw  the  chains  more  inextrica- 
bly twined  around  my  heart.  And  Mariana  —  truth  to  say  —  appeared 
as  little  loth  as  myself  to  continue  the  acquaintance. 

'  Sometimes,  often  indeed,  I  resolved  to  banish  her  from  my  mind ; 
but  the  resolution  was  broken  as  soon  as  made.  There  was  this  new 
poem  to  be  read,  that  song  to  be  practised ;  I  had  promised  now  to  ac- 
company her  to  see  her  portrait  in  the  exhibition ;  it  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  that  Lawrence  ever  painted;  to-morrow  we  were  to  visit 
Windsor  Castle;  in  short,  there  was  a  round  of  engagements,  and  as 
these  were  fulfilled,  there  were  new  ones  entered  into.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  my  resolution :  perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  I  so  oflen 
made  such  resolves. 

*  I  had  a  friend,  a  worldly  minded,  wealthy  man,  who  had  made  a 
fortune  by  the  law,  as  respectably  perhaps  as  it  is  usually  made.  He 
was  a  shrewd  though  just  man.  He  would  neither  neglect  his  interests, 
nor  would  he  willingly  injure  the  interests  of  others.  He  was  so 
strictly  just,  that  he  knew  not,  I  then  conceived,  how  to  be  generous.  I 
had  rendered  this  man  a  service,  and  he  professed  his  gratitude,  and 
tendered  me  at  all  times  the  advantage  of  his  advice.  I  do  not  know 
what  impelled  me  to  visit  him  now ;  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
of  whom  you  would  think  I  would  make  a  confidant.  But  I  did.  It 
may  be  because  I  knew  that  he  would  not  laugh  at  me.  I  told  him 
precisely  all  my  feelings  —  my  hopes  —  my  fears.     He  heard  me 
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with  attention.  *  It  strikes  me/  said  be, '  that  this  lady  and  her  fortune 
would  be  a  desirable  investment.  It  is  evident  that  she  loves  you  — 
that  you  love  her  —  and,  as  you  would  wed  her  if  she  were  friendless 
and  portionless,  I  do  not  see  why  the  accident  of  her  being  neither, 
should  stand  between  you  and  happiness.'  I  attempted  to  argue  against 
this  sophistry,  but  he  put  me  down  with,  '  If  you  had  fortune,  you  would 
share  it  with  her :  it  happens  that  she  has  it  instead,  so  the  case  is  much 
the  same.  Woo  the  lady  and  wed  her.  You  will  want  money,  per- 
haps? Here  is  a  draft  fer  a  hundred  pounds.  Draw  on  me  for  what 
£irther  sums  you  may  require,  and  repay  me  when  you  have  the 
means.  Not  a  word  more.  You  did  me  a  service  once  —  it  is  but  &ir 
that  I  should  return  it  as  I  best  can ;'  and  he  literally  pushed  roe  out  of 
his  office. 

*  I  was  weak  enough  —  foolish  enough  — base  enough,  to  suffer  my 
better  feelings  to  be  subverted  by  what  the  lawyer  had  said.  I  continued 
my  visits  to  Mariana,  and  saw,  with  a  delight  which  you  can  more 
easily  imagine  than  I  can  describe,  that  she  was  not  heart-whole.  The 
crisis  was  at  hand. 

'  So  occupied  were  my  thoughts  with  her  image,  that  I  neglected  the 
common  business  of  life.  One  great  conception  filled  my  breast —  this 
was  the  conviction  that  I  was  beloved.  My  success  as  a  dramatist  — 
the  friends  to  whom  that  success  had  introduced  me  —  the  necessity  of 
farther  exertion  to  maintain  the  high  place  into  which  this  success  had 
thrown  me  —  all  were  as  nothing.  The  excitement  of  these  varying 
thoughts  careered  through  my  mind  with  an  impetuosity  language  can- 
not paint.  Added  to  this,  I  had  an  uncertainty  of  purpose.  I  seemed 
to  live,  and  breathe,  and  have  my  being  but  in  the  presence  of  that  one 
loved  object. 

*  One  morning,  just  as  I  was  quitting  my  residence  for  Harley-slreet, 
three  letters  reached  me,  which  the  servant  said  had  been  lying  for 
some  days  at  a  cofiee-house  I  frequented.  One  was  from  the  treasurer 
of  the  theatre,  enclosing  two  hundred  pounds,  as  the  remuneration  for 
my  play.  Such  satisfaction  did  this  give  me,  that  I  thrust  the  other 
letters  into  my  pocket  without  opening  them,  and  hurried  to  my  legal 
friend.  I  seldom  had  felt  more  real  satis&ction  than  when  I  repaid 
him  his  loan.  He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  inquired  -when  the 
marriage  had  taken  place,  and  looked  the  image  of  perfect  disappoint- 
ment, when  I  told  him  that  matters  remained  precisely  as  they  were 
before.  I  fancy  that  he  considered  me  as  one  on  whom  a  lucky  chance 
was  thrown  away. 

*  I  proceeded  to  Harley-street.  Here  I  saw  Mariana,  who  seemed  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  far  more  interesting.  Her  cheek  was  flushed  — 
her  words  were  hurried  —  her  manner  betokened  much  anxiety.  An 
indifferent  subject  of  conversation  was  started,  but  neither  of  us  pur- 
sued it.     Silence  followed. 

*  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  in  that  silence  my  hand  wandered  for 
the  first  time  round  Mariana's  \vai8t ;  a  little  pause,  and  my  boldness 
increased.  My  lips  ventured  to  touch  the  pouting  beauty  of  her's ;  ere 
she  could  utter  a  word,  although  her  eyes  spoke  eloquently  enough,  I 
was  on  my  knee,  and  had  told  all  my  fear,  and  whispered  some  of  my 
hopes.  I  told  my  love  —  my  madness — since  first  she  crossed  my 
path.     I  did  not  plead  in  vain. 
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*  A  deep,  deep  sigh  —  a  long,  long  gaze — a  silence  more  expressive 
than  the  richest  oratory — a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  —  tears — sud- 
den and  frequent — these  were  her  confession.  That  moment  repaid 
me  for  all  that  I  had  suffered  during  the  fever  of  my  fear. 

*  Then  followed  the  full  and  mutual  confession  —  each  to  each  —  of 
all  that  disturbs  the  heart.  In  the  midst  of  this  I  remembered  that  I 
had  one  more  confession  to  make — one  due  to  my  own  honor,  to  my 
pride,  to  my  self  esteem.  I  spoke  to  her  thus  — for  I  well  remember 
every  syllable  that  was  uttered  at  that  memorable  time :  *  My  dear 
girl,  I  have  told  you  much  —  pardon  me  that  I  have  not  told  you  all. 
You  have  pressed  your  lip  to  mine.  You  have  given  your  heart  to 
mine  —  all  in  the  trusting  hope  that  I  deserved  you.  Listen  to  me.  / 
do  not,  I  am  the  veriest  cheat  that  ever  won  a  woman's  heart.  I  have 
dared,  not  forgetful  of  yourself  to  remember  your  fortune.  I  have 
deceived  myself — you,  I  would  not.  Nor  do  I  ask  forgiveness.  Spurn 
me ;  reject  me ;  despise  me ;  I  deserve  it  all.' 

Mariana  appeared  thunderstruck.  At  last  she  spoke.  *  Julian,  you 
a  fortune-hunter — you  a  cheat?  You  must  not  deceive  me  now!*  I 
related  all  that  had  passed.  She  listened  attentively,  and  a  shade  of 
abstracted  thought  clouded  her  brow.  At  last  she  spoke :  *  I  would 
fain  hope  that  even  what  you  say  were  true,  rather  than  that,  having 
seen  my  weakness  in  confessing  that  I  love  you,  you  would  trifle  with 
it  thus,  and  now.  Answer  me  — do  you  know  any  thing  new  concern- 
ing yourself?  —  do  you  know  any  thing  about  Tressilian  Court  V  I  told 
her  I  knew  nothing.  •  Nothing !  Have  you  no  letters  V  I  remembered 
the  letters  which  I  had  not  opened,  and  produced  them.  She  laid  her 
hand  upon  mine,  ere  I  opened  them.  *  If,'  said  she, '  the  contents  of 
those  letters  should  make  your  purpose  ivaver  for  a  moment,  (and  I 
know  the  intelligence  they  bring,  have  known  it  since  yesterday,  and 
thought  it  brought  you  to  my  feet  to-day,)  —  if  your  purpose  wavers 
for  a  moment,  remember,  I  release  you  from  your  vows.  I,  too,  would 
not  be  held  as  a  fortune-hunter.     Read  them  now.' 

*  I  opened  them :  one  was  from  the  family  solicitor,  written  a  week 
before,  informing  me  that  my  uncle  and  his  two  sons  had  been  lost  at 
sea,  on  their  voyage  lo  Madeira,  whither  the  latter  had  been  ordered  for 
the  benefit  of  tneir  health,  and  suggesting  the  propriety,  as  I  now  was 
heir  at  law  to  the  title  and  estates,  of  my  visiting  Tressilian  Court, 
where  my  surviving  uncle  was  anxious  to  receive  me.  The  other  let- 
ter was  from  my  cousin  Emma,  praying  that  I  would  lose  no  time 
in  coming  to  Cornwall.  In  a  postscript,  which  always  contains  the 
pith  of  a  young  lady's  letter,  she  hoped  '  that  my  wooing  throve.' 

*  I  suppose  you  may  imagine  what  my  first  impulse  was.  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  release  Mariana  from  her  plighted  faith  —  doubly  proud 
that  I  could  best  show  that  it  was  indeed  herself  that  I  had  sought. 

*  She  told  me  that  she  had  been  a  school-fellow  of  my  cousin  Emma's, 
and  from  her  had  known  and  regretted  my  evil  fortunes  —  that  when 
she  first  heard  my  name,  her  interest  was  excited,  and  all  the  rest  she 
had  confessed  an  hour  before  I  This  she  added,  that  she  had  already 
heard  from  Emma  of  my  change  of  fortune,  and  that  she  believed  at  first, 
that  it  was  this  ray  of  sunshine  over  my  path  which  had  led  me  to  tell 
in  words  what  her  woman's  wit  had  long  since  conjectured.     She  told 

.  me,  also,  that  as  I  had  won  her  heart  long  since,  she  would  have  given 
her  hand  with  it,  to  Julian  Tressilian,  whatever  were  his  prospects. 
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'  It  is  iiill  time  that  I  bring  my  story  to  a  coDcIusion.  I  went  to 
Tressilian  Court ;  I  soon  became  a  &vorite  with  Sir  Edgar.  It  ^««s  a 
cherished  plan  of  his  to  marry  me  to  my  gentle  and  lovely  cousin ;  but, 
/  was  engaged,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  was  the  lady  also. 

^One  morning,  there  was  a  double  marriage  at  Tressilian  Court. 
The  beauty  of  Harley-street  became  more  beautiful  in  the  wilds  of 
Cornwall  —  and  my  cousin,  transplanted  to  the  garden  of  Wiltshire, 
did  not  become  less  lovely  than  before,  and  (her  smiles  said)  even  more 
happy. 

*  My  imcle  lived  to  see  his  grand-children  climb  his  knee — to  em- 
brace my  children  also.  He  was  gathered  to  his  ancestors  some  ten 
years  ago ;  and  if  any  of  my  hearers  wish  to  see  how  we  ke^  up  old 
customs  at  the  Court,  Julian  Tressilian  will  gladly  show  them  a 
happy  househould. 

*  As  for  (mr  happiness But  here  comes  Mariana,  scarcely  changed 

from  what  she  was  when  first  I  saw  her,  except  that  her  eldest  daughter 
will  soon  take  a  part,  as  she  did  then,  in  the  great  drama  of  marriage. 
She  weds  a  husband  whose  years  better  suit  her  own. 

*  Mariana,  I  have  told  to  our  surrounding  friends  the  stoiy  of  our 
*  whole  course  of  love :'  it  is  well,  dearest,  that  you  were  absent,  for  other- 
wise I  could  not  have  spoken  of  you  as  you  were,  and  are,  and  will 
be — the  beautiful,  the  happy-hearted,  and  the  faithful  1' 


Thus  did  we  hear  the  story :  and  slight  as  it  here  may  seem,  it  won 
admiration,  and  warm  thanks  from  those  who  heard  it  At  any  rate, 
it  was  a  frank  confession,  and  lost  nothing  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  told.  We  felt  that  its  narrator  was  not  romancing,  and  perhaps 
the  apparent  truth  of  the  tale  was  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 


DEATH:    (AN    EXTRACT.) 

BT  J.  C.  PBRCITAL. 

'T  IS  good  to  think  on  death — it  benda  the  will 
From  that  stem  puipoaei  which  no  roan  can  hold 
And  yet  be  happy :  we  must  go  and  fill 
Thouffht  with  auction,  where  pale  mouinera  fold 
The  ^roud  around  those  chill  hmba,  whose  &ir  mould 
Imaeed  unearthly  beauty.    Why  not  blend 
With  tears  awhile,  and  leave  that  stem,  that  cold 
Contempt  of  all  that  waits  us,  when  wo  end 
Our  proud  career  in  death,  where  all,  hope-lifted,  bend. 

'T  is  good  to  hold  communion  with  the  dead, 
To  walk  the  lane  where  bending  willows  throw 
Gloom  o'er  the  dark  green  tur^  ere  dav  is  (led, 
And  cast  deep  shadow  on  the  tomb  below ; 
For,  as  we  muse  thus  silently,  we  know 
The  worth  of  all  our  longingsk  and  we  pay 
New  worship  unto  purity,  ana  so 
We  gather  strength  to  take  our  toilsome  way, 
Which  must  be  meekly  borne,  or  life  be  thrown  away. 
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A  TOVNO  firl  M«ks  th«  retirement  of  the  eloiiter,  bb  m  peacefal  Mylam,  after  the  lorrow  end 
bereftvemettt  of  the  world.    It  »  supposed  to  be  the  eveniof  before  she  takee  the  reiL 

All  nature  is  a  joy; 
The  wrought  aoul,  freed  of  earth,  might  bathe  itself 
In  its  deep  luxury,  and  the  rapt  heart 
Read  a  sage  lesson  in  the  voiceless  air. 
On  such  an  eve  as  this,  the  dreamy  spirit 
Of  the  star-searching  Plato  went  abroad 
To  its  dim  vigil  o'er  the  universe ; 
And  the  wild  sophist,  in  his  burning  vision, 
Wandered  amidst  earth's  rovsteries,  and  woke, 
And  believed  the  beautiful,  oright  air  wna  —  (>oo. 

The  vesper  breeze  steals  through  the  op^i  casement. 

And  the  dark  ringlet  on  the  maiden's  brow 

Vibrates  to  its  ddicate  touch,  as  it  laves. 

In  its  delicious  fragrance,  her  younf  cheek : 

To  her  —  the  hyacinth  has  lost  its  beauty, 

And  the  plant  its  bloom,  that  bends  to  meet  her 

So  wooingly ;  and  the  still  breath  of  eve 

Its  freshness,  for  the  c^olden  tone  is  hushed. 

And  the  silver  chord  loosened  at  her  heart ; 

Alas !  —  that  one  so  few  of  years  should  wither, 

While  the  slow  foot-falls  of  the  aged  trace 

A  pleasant  pathway  to  a  distant  tomb. 

Hark  1  she  sings,  and  her  pent  thoughts  are  breathed 

Upon  the  strings. 

*  Why  should  I  mourn  I  —  the  voices  of  earthy 
Are  weaved  no  more  in  the  charm  of  mirth; 
The  bloom  and  the  fiowers  have  passed  away, 
As  the  filmy  mist  of  the  fountain's  spray; 
The  song  is  sad  of  the  minstrel  bird. 

And  the  Heart's  fond  depth  no  more  is  stirred ; 
The  vernal  leaf,  and  the  starry  ray, 
And  the  music-songs  of  a  brighter  day, 
The  voice,  and  the  Kindly  spirit's  tone. 
Have  gone —  all  gone,  and  I  am  lone. 

'  Why  should  I  weep  7 — can  they  come  back. 
Who  have  passed  away  on  the  spirit's  track? 
Will  theff  come  again  in  the  shadowy  nieht, 
Whooe  souls  have  fled  to  the  land  of  ligat  1 
Will  they  come  —  will  they  come,  as  faiaotifid  things^ 
In  the  purple  light  of  golden  wings, 
When  the  breath  of  the  bright  flower  bathee  the  sky, 
And  thtf  broeze  wails  low,  with  a  troubled  sigh  1 
In  vain  — in  vain  t  they  have  left  the  earth, 
The  myrtle  bower,  and  their  fireside's  hearth ! 

*  My  cabin-home ;  it  is  lone  and  duiL 

And  the  rank  weeds  £row  o'er  the  fount's  low  brim ; 

For  the  fawns  have  &d  to  the  covert's  glade, 

From  their  leafy  lair,  and  their  realm  of  shade, 

And  the  wing  of  the  ham-bird  there  is  still. 

That  built  its  nest  on  the  mistv  rill ; 

And  the  violet's  cup,  and  the  neath-flowers  bell, 

Spring  no  more  in  the  green- wood  dell ; 

k  is  changed  —  all  changed  —  the  beauty  has  gone 

From  my  childhood's  home,  and  I  am  lone. 

'And  where  is  he,  with  his  voice  to  bless, 
And  his  yeaminff  heart  and  his  kind  carens, 
And  the  smile  that  told  his  love's  fond  power, 
Ab  I  played  at  his  side,  in  the  green-leaved  bower  7 
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Father  I  kind  father !  thy  foim's  at  rest, 

And  the  mossy  turf's  on  thy  ajged  breast : 

No  more  shall  come  thy  voice,  wved  well, 

And  thy  eye's  bright  elance,  as  a  kindly  spell ; 

We  are  parted  now,  thou  hast  passed,  thou  hast  fled, 

And  I  weep  no  tears,  yet  I  mourn  for  the  dead. 

*  And  again  —  and  again,  O  where  art  thou. 
With  thy  tender  eye,  and  placid  brow  ? 
Mother,  thy  heart  nas  oft  rocked  to  rest, 
This  form  on  thy  gently  heaving  breast, 

And  thy  hand  smoothed  down  the  couch  of  pain, 
Whilst  thy  voice  sang  low,  the  ballad-strain ; 
Yet  thou — even  thou,  hast  past  away 
Like  the  waning  sounds  of  thine  own  sweet  lay ; 
Thoalovedst  m&  mother,  yet  thou  art  gone: 
Oh  \  why  shoula  I  weep,  tor  1  am  lone ! 

*  Farewell  then,  O  Earth ;  I  mourn  thee  not, 
For  thou  art  to  me  but  a  dreary  spot ; 

Thy  woods,  and  vales,  and  thy  rock-built  hills, 
With  the  bubbling  gush  of  their  thousand  rills, 
Bear  no  charm  ;  it  nas  gone,  it  has  fled ; 
I  mourn  not  these :  my lieart's  with  the  dead, 
From  the  gala-bower,  from  the  dance  and  song, 
And  the  heartless  mirth  of  the  festal  throng. 
As  a  flower-wreath  faded,  the  joy  has  gone : 
I  weep  no  more,  for  I  am  lone.' 
TVmOm,  (N.  J^)  1836.  c  p.  M. 


THE   WATER   LILY. 


*  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin : 
and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.* 

We  long  for  that  which  pleases  the  eye.  Ingenuity  is  exercised, 
taste  questioned,  form  varied,  and  color  diversified,  for  the  production  of 
the  beautiful.  The  gems  of  science  lend  their  brilliancy  to  the  fabrica- 
tions of  the  artificer,  and  the  proudest  discoveries  of  the  student  of  nature 
irradiate  the  labors  of  the  artist,  in  his  attempts  to  create  such  objects  as 
shall  &scinate  the  vision  with  exquisite  workmanship,  rich  coloring,  or 
elegance  of  figure.  Every  age  has  made  its  essay,  but  none  has  suc- 
ceeded, or  ever  will  sucx^eed,  in  raising  the  works  of  art  to  an  equality 
with  those  of  nature.  The  marble  or  the  canvass,  one  presented  by 
the  immortal  sculptors  of  Greece,  almost  breathing  with  life,  the  other 
by  the  great  masters  of  Italy,  almost  glowing  with  passion,  while  they 
rivet  our  admiration  and  excite  our  enthusiasm,  still  exist,  in  reality,  but 
as  copies  of  more  attractive  and  more  glorious  originals.  No  land- 
scape, be  its  hues  ever  so  gorgeous,  can  equal  the  golden  sea  of  the 
harvest  field,  or  the  splendour  of  the  rich  drapery  in  which  the  sun  is  en- 
robed when  he  sinks  to  rest ;  no  carved  form  so  perfect  as  that  of  man 
when  unrestrained  by  the  torturing  customs  of  civilization ;  no  pencil- 
ling or  teinting  so  delicate  and  faultless,  as  the  symmetry  or  colors  of 
the  shrub  and  its  flowers.  Nor,  above  all,  have  the  noblest  creations 
of  art  that  mystery  none  can  penetrate,  that  beauty  inimitable,  that 
spirit  which  connects  us  in  sympathy  with  every  thing  it  pervades  — 
vitality.  None  but  a  Prometheus  can  give  life  to  the  productions  of  the 
artist ;  and  hence  the  humblest  flowret  possesses  an  interest  which  is 
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wanting  in  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  the  imagination  of  the  painter  or 
sculptor. 

As  animated  living  nature  is  thus  beautiful,  so  also  is  it  rendered 
peculiarly  attractive  by  the  many  curious  instances  of  adaptation  it 
affords,  and  by  the  perfect  mechanism  which  regulates  its  production 
and  its  existence ;  and  as  the  vegetable  world  unfolds  the  most  delight- 
ful objects  to  the  sense,  so  also  does  it  contain,  for  the  support  of  its 
vitality,  a  system  of  machinery  unsurpassed  in  ingenuity  and  con- 
trivance. Here,  as  elsewhere  in  creation,  each  part,  even  the  smallest 
petal,  is  formed  on  a  plan  which  answers  best  its  particular  purpose, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  fits  in  complete  adjustment  with  the  other 
parts  which  depend  on  it  for  their  regular  action.  Proportion,  adapta- 
tion, and  design,  are  visible  throughout  its  conformation,  and  as  the 
microcosm  thus  moving  and  acting  is  minute,  as  the  apparatus  by  which 
it  retains  its  life  is  most  delicate,  and  as  the  most  subtle  principles  are 
employed  as  agents,  we  rise  from  its  contemplation  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  Regarding  vegetable  life  in  this  view,  a  more  holy  light  is 
shed  round  its  beauties,  a  more  lovely  garment  encircles  it ;  its  teints 
seem  to  receive  a  richer  hue,  its  odours  a  finer  perfume,  and  the  smallest 
plant,  once  insignificant  and  unnoticed,  becomes  more  engaging  from 
its  very  minuteness :  thus  the  wing  of  the  little  insect,  dull  and  dingy 
to  the  naked  eye,  when  placed  before  the  glass  is  perceived  to  be  varie- 
gated with  brilliant  colors,  and  feathered  with  the  richest  plumage. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  water  lily,  the  Vestal  Nymphaea,  resting 
on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  opening  its  white  bloom  to  the  sun,  and 
rising  and  falling  with  every  ripple  ?  The  shades  of  evening  come, 
and  its  green  petals  fold  to  shelter  their  treasure  from  blasts  too 
rude.  The  morning  breaks,  the  sunbeams  dance  around  its  couch,  and 
it  unfolds  again,  to  diffuse  its  sweet  fragrance.  It  is  one  of  the  hum- 
blest tenants  of  the  universe;  yet  its  conformation  might  afford  study 
for  a  life,  and  the  care  bestowed  on  its  mechanism,  the  wise  provisions 
made  for  its  safety,  lead  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  most  sub- 
lime truths. 

The  root  which  is  its  organ  of  nutrition,  is  formed  so  as  to  perform 
its  offices  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  With  one  main  body  to  attach 
the  plant  firmly  to  the  soil,  it  sends  out  its  little  rootlets  and  fibrils 
which  act  as  so  many  mouths  to  imbibe  nourishment.  The  functions 
of  the  fibrils  have  been  but  lately  pointed  out ;  it  seems  that  by  the  aid 
of  electricity  they  absorb  the  nutritious  fluids  from  the  earth  by 
means  of  small  cells  which,  when  distended,  send  their  contents  up  the 
vessels  of  the  rootlets  to  the  herbaceous  parts.  On  passing  from  the 
cells  into  the  vessels,  these  fluids  become  sap,  and,  rising  to  the  leaves, 
there  become  operated  upon  by  the  changing  influences  of  light  and 
heat.  By  the  experiments  of  Priestly  and  Ingenhouz,  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  the  leaves,  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  absorb 
carbonic  acid,  and  from  the  decomposition  of  that  gas  evolve  oxygen, 
while  in  the  night,  the  contrary  process  takes  place,  and  they  respire  the 
same  as  animals ;  hence  the  presence  of  these  gases  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  leaves.  Now  the  trunk  of 
the  Nymphsea  does  not  rise  perpendicularly,  but  is  prostrate,  and  as 
it  grows  in  waters  whose  nse  might  otherwise  submerge  the  whole 
plant,  and  deprive  it  of  life,  we  here  find  a  wise  provision  for  keeping 
Its  leaves  and  flowers  upon  the  sur&ce. 
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A  few  wotds  on  the  structure  of  a  leaf,  and  we  will  adveit  to  an  ex- 
quisite contrivance  in  the  formation  of  those  of  the  N3rniphsa.  Tke 
sap  on  reaching  the  leaf  is  taken  into  the  upper  tier  of  Teins,  azKl 
after  being  diffused  through  the  lamina,  is  transformed  to  a  state  which 
renders  it  fit  nutriment  for  the  plant,  when  it  is  conducted  hack  by  the 
under  tier  of  reins,  and  imparts  nourishment  as  it  passes  downward. 
The  lamina  in  which  it  is  thus  changed  by  the  effect  of  light  and  heait. 
and  which  are  the  organs  of  digestion,  are  in  two  divisions,  the  upper 
and  lower,  both  of  them  consisting  of  cylindrical  bladders.  The  Uad- 
ders  of  the  upper  lamina  are  arranged  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  preaenl 
the  least  surfiice  to  the  sun,  whose  action  would  otherwise  produce  too 
rapid  an  evaporation.  The  bladders  of  the  under  lamina,  being  pro- 
tected by  their  situation  from  the  too  powerful  effect  of  the  sun,  are 
placed  nearly  parallel  to  the  under  surface,  but  diverging  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  leave  large  cavities  between  them,  communicating  with  each 
other.  The  upper  side  then,  on  account  of  its  compact  structure,  aflbrda 
but  little  room  for  the  air,  while  the  under,  being  cavernous,  is  rendered 
very  fit  for  an  organ  of  respiration.  Both  divisions  of  the  lamina  are 
covered  by  the  cuticle,  or  the  skin  of  the  leaf  This  cuticle  is  com- 
posed of  small  air  bladders,  pierced  withstomates,  or  breathing  pores,  and 
communicating  with  the  laminie.  But  from  its  conformation  the  mmdex 
lamina  gives  more  room  for  the  admission  of  the  air :  we  find,  conse- 

ratly,  that  here  respiration  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent, 
under  surfece  of  the  cuticle  being  provided  with  many  more  sto- 
mates,  or  pores,  than  the  upper.  Air  being  positively  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  plant,  we  see  here  an  arrangement  in  its  anatomy,  for  the 
best  performance  of  the  function  of  respiration,  which  conflicts  with  no 
other  part  of  the  structure,  and  which,  though  minute  and  delicate^  is 
as  perfect  and  wonderful  as  that  in  the  human  frame. 

There  are  many  vegetables,  however,  whose  leaves  float  on  the 
water,  and  among  them  is  the  Nymphsea.  Were  its  organs  of  respira- 
tion  on  the  under  surface  of  the  lea(  they  would  certainly  have  little 
opportunity  of  inhaling  air,  and  death  as  certainly  ensue.  The  blad- 
der of  the  upper  lamina,  therefore,  instead  of  beinf  peipendicular,  are 
nearly  parallel,  have  all  the  breathing  pores,  and  perform  solely  the 
office  of  the  lungs,  while  the  leaves'  floating  on  the  water  obviates  any 
bad  influence  which  might  proceed  from  too  rapid  an  evaporation. 
The  other  parts  of  the  Nymphsa  conform  too  much  to  the  general 
vegetable  organization,  to  make  them  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  Its 
habit  of  closing  its  flowers  at  night,  and  thus  securing  them  from  cold 
and  injury,  though  a  curious  instance  of  care  and  foresight,  we  have 
as  3ret  been  unable  to  trace  to  any  manifest  cause.  The  apparatus  by 
which  this  singular  phenomenon  is  effected,  is  either  of  so  microscopic 
or  subtle  a  character,  as  to  have  eluded  all  examination.  Yet  we  can 
admire  its  effect,  though  ignorant  of  its  origin.  The  wayferer,  as  he 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  music  of  Memnon,  trembled  with  mingled  admi- 
ration and  awe,  though  he  knew  not  whence  its  melody  came.  Thus 
when  we  look  on  the  flower 

*  which  expands  its  lucid  fonn, 


To  meet  the  sun,  and  shuts  it  to  the  stonn,' 

we  can  recur  with  delight  to  the  benign  power  which  provides  for  its 
safety,  without  our  knowing  by  what  mechanism  this  beautiful  purpose 
has  been  effected. 
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The  same  tender  care,  the  same  exquisite  &shioning,  the  same  grace- 
ful fitness,  and  dexterous  adjustment,  pervade  the  smallest  plant  as  well 
as  the  shruh  or  the  kingly  trees  of  the  forest.  We  trace  the  designing 
hand  of  the  Creator  in  the  giant  Macrosystis  swimming  on  the  ocean, 
the  more  delicate  Algs  which  c)ing  to  its  side,  and  through  every  gra- 
dation of  vegetation,  till  we  reach  the  lichen 


*  which  climba  the  topmost  stone, 

And  drinks  the  a«;rial  solituae  aloue.' 


Greatness  is  measured  hy  extension  and  uhiquity,  as  well  as  power. 
When  we  rise,  then,  from  observing  the  anatomy  of  the  little  flower 
we  have  so  often  trodden  carelessly  under  foot,  and  perceive  these  clear 
evidences  of  supervision,  and  an  attention  bestowed  on  its  fabrication 
equal  to  that  which  presides  over  the  largest  bodies  of  the  universe, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  all-pervading  care, 
the  intelligence,  and  real  grandeur  of  the  Deity.  We  Know  that  not  a 
leaf  falls  nor  a  flower  blooms,  but  in  accordance  with  his  designs,  and 
as  the  result  of  the  action  of  some  minute  machinery,  whose  laws  he 
has  regulated.  We  have  even  penetrated  into  the  action  of  this  little 
machine,  and  understand  how  it  proceeds.  The  knowledge  increases 
our  wonder  and  our  veneration.  Thus  in  the  smallest  of  his  works 
he  gives  the  best  mirror  of  the  expansion  of  his  power  and  presence, 
and  in  the  color  which  adorns  a  petal,  or  in  the  perfume  which  rises 
from  a  blossom,  receives  as  high  a  testimony  of  his  nature  as  in  the 
stupendous  system  of  worlds  he  moves  in  harmony  above. 

On  the  Papyrus  was  once  written  nearly  all  that  was  estimable  in 
knowledge.  But  the  plant  which  bore  these  records  had  engraven  in 
its  own  conformation  more  precious  truths.  While  there  were  daily 
written  on  its  sur&ce  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  the  secret 
was  contained  in  its  own  mechanism.  *I1  est,'  says  an  illustrious 
Frenchman,  •  un  livre  ouvert  k  tous  les  yeux  —  c'est  celui  de  la  nature. 
Cest  dans  ce  grand  et  sublime  livre  que  j'apprends  a  servir  et  h.  adorer 
sou  divini  Auteur.  Nul  n*est  excusable  de  n'y  pas  lire,  parce  q'uil  parle 
II  tous  les  hommes  une  langue  intelligible  h.  tous  les  esprits.'  6uch  a 
book  is  indeed  a  flt  record  from  which  to  gather  a  knowledge  of  the  at- 
tributes of  its  author.  When  in  geology  we  can  peruse  the  history  of 
our  earth  and  its  mighty  revolutions  —  when  from  chemistry  we  can 
draw  all  the  principles  which  acted  in  the  formation,  and  still  regulate  the 
condition  of  the  material  world  —  when  in  vegetable  and  animal  phy* 
siology  we  can  perceive  the  fiiultless  machinery  by  which  life  and  its 
mysteries  are  governed  —  and  when  from  the  celestial  system  we  can 
derive  some  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude,  the  expansive  greatness  of  His 
power,  and  forsee  the  destruction  of  our  globe  in  the  arms  of  the  sun; 
when  we  can  thus  read  from  God's  book  the  past  and  the  future,  his 
character,  his  power,  his  wisdom,  and  his  goodness  —  our  own  humble- 
ness and  his  immense  superiority — we  feel  that  to  him  it  is  a  noble  and 
worthy  way  thus  to  disclose  himself,  and  to  .us  a  glorious  privilege  thus 
to  read.  A  privilege,  however,  which  is  commensurate  with  the  correct 
use  of  our  reason  and  advancement  in  knowledge,  to  which  isfnoranee 
is  death,  and  sophistry  a  baneful  poison ;  which,  as  it  receives  fife  at  the 
fount  of  science,  beckons  us  onward  in  our  search  for  truth,  and  in  our 
inquiries  into  theJaws  of  nature,  promising  as  a  reward  not  merely 
power,  but  moral  and  intellectual  elevation.  A. 
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THE    PIRATE'S    SONG. 

Swat  aloft  the  red  banner, 

Blue  ocean  'a  our  manor, 
Ita  wealth-freighted  galleya  our  glorioua  game; 

The  ahriek  in  death's  spasm 

We  drown  in  its  chasm  — 
No  victim  returns  the  rich  spoil  to  reclaim. 

We  fear  not  the  scaffold, 

Outnumbered  and  baffled, 
We  still  have  the  poniard,  the  pistol,  the  main : 

Shall  we  ere  grace  a  huidle 

With  steel  at  our  girdl& 
Or  strength  to  uplift  the  rod  torch  to  the  train  1 

No !  —  the  broad  wave  shall  cover 

The  corse  of  the  Rover, 
Its  breast  is  his  home — be  its  caverns  his  tomb; 

If  the  sweat  of  Death's  labor 

Encrimaon  his  sabre, 
Tlie  fierce  joy  of  vengeance  will  lighten  his  doom. 
JKqp,  1698.  1.  a. 


ORNITHICHNOLOOY.* 

It  has  seldom  happened,  at  least  within  the  last  half  century,  that  a 
man  who  in  early  life  was  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, who  was  destitute  of  friends  possessing  the  ability  to  pave  the  way 
for  his  introduction  into  the  circles  of  the  literati,  or  to  initiate  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  temple  of  science,  has  been  able  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  combined  with  the  most  unwearied  perseverance,  to  surmount 
me  difficulties  attendant  on  his  early  disadvantages,  and  while  yet  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  to  behold  his  name  enrolled  high  in  the  cata- 
logue of  naturalists,  to  see  it  incorporated  into  the  Hterature  of  the 
age,  and  to  hear  his  productions  quoted  as  decisive  authority,  on  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate :  but  such  has  been  and  still  is  the  case 
with  Prof  Hitchcock.     We  too,  have  read  many  of  his  works  with 
unmingled  pleasure,  and  we  consider  his  ^Sketch  of  the  Geology, 
Mineralogy^  and  Scenery  of  the  Regions  contiguous  to  the  River  Connec- 
iicut,  with  occiuioTial  Botanical  notices,    read  before   the  American 
Geological  Society,  Sept.  11,  1822,'  as  a  paper  evincing  much  ability 
and  research ;  and  his  *  Report  on  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and 
Zoology  of  Massachusetts,*  as  a  d^p6t  of  valuable  matter,  collected 
generally  with  great  care,  and  mostly  arranged  with  judgment,  both 
of  which  we  have  classified  with  the  important  works  of  the  English 
and  continental  Geologists.     Nor  ought  we  to  omit  to  mention  several 
memoirs  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Biblical  Repository  and 
Quarterly  Observer,  *  on  the  connexion  between  Geology  and  Natural 
Religion,'  and  *on  the  connexion  between  Geology  and  the  Mosaic  His- 
tory of  the  Creation,'  by  the  same  author,  in  which  he  has  most  trium- 
phantly  repelled  the  charge  of  heresy,  so  often  and   pertinaciously 
tu^d  against  that  class  of  Naturalists. 

*  '  Obkithichholoot  :  Deacription  of  the  foot  marka  of  Birda,  (Ornithichnitea)  on  new 
red  aand  atone  in  Maaaachuaetta.  By  ProC  Edwasd  Hitcbcock,  of  Amherat  CoUege' 
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But  with  all  this  respect  and  rererence  for  oar  author,  the  man  whom 
we  delight  to  praise,  truth  and  justice  require  us  to  say,  that  we  have 
somewhat  against  him  —  which  we  declare  with  the  more  freedom,  since 
the  eminence  already  gained  hy  the  Professor  is  demonstration  that  be 
requires  no  critical  dandling;  and  the  fact  that  his  writings  compose  a 
part  of  our  national  literature,  has  made  it  our  duty  to  make  known 
our  sentiments  on  these  subjects. 

Our  objections  against  the  Professor  are  two  fold ;  first,  the  enthusi- 
asm which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  his  composition  in  this  particu- 
lar —  (as  it  ever  must  in  the  character  of  every  real  lover  of  science, 
and  which  he  has  so  well  described  in  his  review  of  Gordier,  Scrope, 
and  !>  Aubeny  in  the  North  American  Review,  No.  63,)  —  is  not  at  all 
times  sufficiently  checked,  by  which  he  is  led  to  mistake  the  imaginings 
of  a  prolific  fancy  for  the  conclusions  drawn  firom  &cts ;  and  second, 
he  seems  to  be  affected,  somewhat,  with  the  scribendi  cacoeihes^  eviden- 
ces of  which  are  rife  in  the  memoir,  the  title  of  which  stai^ds  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
vol.  2B.  We  have  seen  occasional  evidences  of  exaggeration  in 
some  of  his  former  works,  but  we  have  set  them  to  the  account  of  a 
pardonable  enthusiasm,  hut  never  until  the  appearance  of  his  Omv- 
ihichnologyy  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  conclusions  in  any  natural 
science  which  were  so  altogether  unsupported  by  the  premises. 

The  principle  &cts  on  which  this  new  science  is  based,  are  simply 
these :  Impressions  of  a  singular  character  were  found  in  the  new 
red  sand  stone,  at  Greenfield,  Deerfield,  Montague,  South  Hadley,  and 
other  places,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  more  curious,  and  were 
finally  brought  to  the  notice  of  Professor  Hitchcock.  In  them  he  dis- 
covered, as  he  imagined,  resemblances  to  the  tracks  of  birds,  and  imme- , 
diately  set  about  a  thorough  investigation,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  numerous  prints  of  a  similar  kind,  varying  in  size  from  one 
inch  to  seventeen  inches  in  length,  and  often  following  each  other  in  a 
similar  order,  at  about  the  same  distance.  From  these  tracks  or  prints, 
the  Professor  has  inferred  the  existence  of  two  orders  of  birds,  which  he 
denominates  Pachydatyli,  or  thick-toed,  and  Lepiodactyli,  or  slender- 
toed,  in  both  of  which  he  supposes  he  has  discerned  seven  well  charac- 
terized species,  and  three  doubtful  ones.  From  these  facts,  he  thinks  it 
impossible  to  doubt,  that  these  tracks  resulted  from  the  continuous  steps 
of  some  animal.  The  number  of  the  toes  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
as  various  as  their  size,  for  the  O.  giganteus  had  only  two ;  while  the 
O.  diversus  reckoned  three,  and  the  O.  palmatus,  four. 

Thus  far  we  are  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  were  there  no 
other  facts  in  the  case,  we  should  not  arraign  the  conclusions  of  the 
Professor  as  unauthorized. 

But  there  are  many  facts,  some  of  them  detailed  by  the  Professor 
himself,  which  render  his  inferences  liable  to  suspicion.  Some  of  these 
we  shall  enumerate. 

1.  *  These  foot  marks  are  found  several  hundred  feet  deep  in  the 
rock.'     (American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol,  20,  p.  334.) 

2.  *The  sand  and  mud  which  filled  the  original  track  are  more 
firmly  concreted  than  the  rock  generally.'     (p.  311.) 

3.  *  The  siliciaus  concretion,  which  fills  the  cavity  made  by  the  fi>ot, 
dififers  somewhat  firom  the  surrounding  rock'    (p.  318.) 
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4.  The  imprdssion  '  is  much  sooner  lost  in  descending  than  in 
ingfrom  the  layer  where  it  is  most  perfect'     (p.  311.) 

6.  The  curve  caused  hy  the  impression  'often  puses  obliqoely 
through  the  layers  of  the  rock.*     (p.  335.) 

6.  These  tracks,  if  made  at  all,  were  made  hy  GraUae,  some  of  whose 
legs  were  covered  with  hristles  to  the  toes,  and  that  heneath  the  water, 
|pp.  328,  336,)  while  all  the  waders  of  the  present  day  have  naked 
legs. 

7.  The  plates  accompanying  the  article  on  OrnUkichnologf  ^  do  not 
present  the  appearance  of  any  one  specimen ;  hut  a  connected  view  of 
the  results  obtained  by  an  examination  of  all  that  have  come  under  the 
author's  notice.'     (p.  326.) 

8.  *  These  tracks  are  not  always  in  succession.  Difierent  species  oi 
animals,  and  different  individuals  have  crossed  one  another's  tracks  so 
ofien,  that  all  is  confusion.'     (p.  313.) 

We  have  then,  from  the  article  itself,  the  following  objections  against 
the  supposed  formation  of  these  tracks,  by  pre-Adamitic  birds,  viz.  the 
immense  depth  of  rock  in  which  they  occur  —  the  feet  that  the  cavity 
ia  filled  with  a  silicious  concretion,  difiering  in  hardness  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  from  the  rock  which 
surrounds  it  —  that  the  impression  extends  up  as  well  as  down,  often 
passing  obliquely  through  the  rock.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  plates^  for  reasons  stated  in  one  of  the 
foregoing  quotations. 

These  objections  are,  in  our  opinion,  decisive  against  the  Professor's 
hypothesis ;  but  we  will  add  a  few  other  fects,  from  our  own  observation, 
which  we  consider  conclusive  on  the  subject. 

The  new  red  sand  stone  in  the  Conneticut  Valley  contains  innumera- 
ble septariaand  stria,  often  mistaken  for  impressions  presenting  the  most 
fiintastic  figures  and  shape,  of  which  the  Omitkichnites  of  the  Proies^ 
sor  probably  compose  one  family,  the  gigantic  Gorgonia  of  eighteen  feet 
by  ten  of  his  Geolog.  Rep.  Mass.  (p.  237,)  another,  and  in  the  very  beau- 
tifui  impressions  of  plants,  we  once  supposed  we  had  found  a  third. 
The  regularity  and  precision  of  many  of  these  channels  and  ridges,  is 
truly  remarkable ;  but  the  accurate  test  of  Mr.  Witham  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  detect  any  evidence  of  organized  matter,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  of  our  ablest  geologists  there  is  none.     Again,  appearances 
precisely  similar  in  character  to  those  described  by  Professor  Hitch- 
cock occur  in  many  of  the  clay  beds  in  the  same  valley,  the  cavities 
being  filled  with  septaria,  or  silicious  concretions,  differing  in  hardness 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  from  the 
layers  of  clay  that  surround  it. 

While  on  the  subject  of  extravagancies,  we  will  mention  another,  ia 
which  the  Professor  has  rather  fallen  in  with  an  old  notion,  than 
broached  a  new  hypothesis,  but  which  in  our  opinion  is  no  less  absurd, 
than  that  of  the  Ornithichnites.  We  allude  to  the  supposition,  that  Mount 
Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  were  once  united,  and  that  the  pass  between 
them  has  been  excavated  by  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  or  by  the 
currents  of  a  primitive  lake.     (Geoloe.  Rep.  Mass.^  p.  79.) 

To  a  person  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  that  region,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  premise,  that  the  waters  of  the  river  would 
have  passed  around  either  end  of  the  mountain,  before  it  reached  within 
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some  hundred  feet  of  its  summit,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  im{K>8sibility  of  the  supposition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improba- 
bility of  an  excavation  through  a  mountain  mostly  trap,  and  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence of  any  such  excavation.* 

We  might  add  other  examples,  to  show  that  enthusiasm  in  making 
observations,  and  haste  in  drawing  conclusions,  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  some  of  the  Professor's  compositions ;  but  these  are  enough 
to  establish  the  &ct ;  and  with  the  hope  that  these  will  serve  as  a  kind 
of  memento  to  remind  him  in  future  to  examine  with  more  care,  and  to 
conclude  with  less  precipitancy,  we  forbear. 

Our  second  objection  to  the  Professor,  was  his  love  for,  or  rather  we 
should  say  his  haste  in,  writing. 

This  prs^tice  is  a  serious  fault,  and  a  growing  evil  —  one  which  af- 
flicts the  Professor  in  common  with  his  fellow  citizens :  but  we  think 
that  the  following  sentence  will  work,  in  him  at  least,  a  tnorough  refor- 
mation. 

*  I  include,'  says  he,  *  all  the  varieties  of  tracks  under  the  term  Orni- 
thichyiites  ( of»t<r  and  nxvov)  signifying  stony  bird  tracks  J     (p.  315.) 

In  this  short  sentence,  the  reaider  will  perceive  no  less  than  four 
egregious  blunders,  into  which  the  Professor's  precipitancy  has  be- 
trayed him,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  but  for  an  unpardonable  haste, 
would  have  been  corrected.     These  mistakes  are,  first : 

The  use  of  the  medial  s,  at  the  end  ofornis  (•^«r)  instead  o(  the  final, 
as  he  should  have  done.  The  second  is  a  like  mistake  in  tichnos  (tix^o^)  — 
the  third  in  the  use  of  tichnos  (rix^oi)  for  ichnos  (ix^«0  there  being  no  such 
word  in  the  Greek  language  as  ^icAn^i  ;  and  the  fourth  in  supposing  he 
had  made  out  the  signification  of  *  stonjf  from  ichnos,  which  means  simply 
a  trace  or  track.  The  same  haste  led  him  to  copy  without  alteration  a  no 
less  ridiculous  blunder  from  Granville  Penn,  into  his  article  on  Geology 
and  the  Mosaic  History,  in  which  he  asserts  that  van  in  the  Hebrew 
performs  the  office  of  all  the  conjunctions,  copulative  and  disjunctive.' 

We  tremble  for  our  reputation,  and  for  our  language,  if  carelessness 
like  this  shall  be  tolerated  in  men  of  Professor  Hitchcock's  standing  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world ;  and  it  was  not  without  surprise  and  regret 
that  we  beheld  the  able  reviewers  of  the  North  American  endorsing  h.s 
works,  &ults  and  all,  without  so  much  as  noticing  them. 

Aware  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  Professor  Hitchcock  early 
labored,  admiring  his  determined  resolution  and  mde&tigable  industry, 
and  knowing  that  he  possessed  talent,  the  critics  have  ever  viewed  his 
works  with  partiality,  until  we  fear  that  be  gives  himself  more  credit  for 
accuracy,  than  he  actually  deserves,  and  that  he  is  one  of  that  small  class 
who  have  been  injured  through  excess  of  moderation.  That  this  may 
serve  him  as  a  timely  monition  that  the  eye  of  the  critic  is  upon  him,  and 
will  expose  the  errors  and  fallacies  of  his  favorite,  and  that  it  may  cause 

•  The  jHUB  of  the  Conneclicut  river  at  Northampton,  between  Tom  and  Holyoke,  is 
undoubtedly  a  natural  one,  such  too,  as  are  frequent  in  the  trap  ranges  of  that  valley. 
The  Connecticut  furnishes  another  example  at  its  pass  between  Deer&ldand  Montague, 
and  the  Deerfield  and  Farmington  rivers  others  of  a  similar  kind.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  valle)[  these  passes  are  abundant,  and  afford  convenient  opening  for  roads^  be- 
tween counties  which  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible  without  great  difficulty. 
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him  to  gire  more  heed  to  his  composition,  and  to  weigh  more  ai^ 
his  conclusions  in  science,  is  the  ohject  we  desire  to  accomplifl 
brief  notice  of  his  Omithichnology. 


f^AFAYETTE. 

wurmc  (croH  rbabivg  or  mi  dkath)  ix  Auaurr,  1834. 


*  None  knew  thee  but  to  lore  thea^ 
Or  BU0ed  thee  b«t  to  praiM.'  1 


'TwA8  hia  in  manhood's  blushing  prime  to  tread 

Imperial  halla  with  coronetad  head ; 

To  bask  in  royal  amilea,  or  lead  the  danoe 

Amid  the  gayest  eallantest  of  France ; 

Or,  gladly  loosed  from  grandeur's  courtly  thrall, 

At  gentle  Hymen's  sweet  enticing  call, 

To  seek  his  princely  home,  and  fondlv  rest 

His  honored  brow  on  wedded  beauty's  breast. 

And  never  more  the  youthful  lord  shsll  leave 
His  blooming  Eden  and  his  blushing  Eve^ 
But  softly  yield  to  love's  voluptuous  hours 
His  princely  fortune  and  exalted  powers; 
Oh  raoner  deem  the  spider's  brittle  tie 
Could  hold  the  eagle  from  his  native  sky. 
Than  that  luxurious  indolence  could  bind 
One  little  hour  that  angel-pinioned  mind ! 
E'en  now  he  springs  from  love's  inglorious  rest 
With  armed  right  arm  and  wildly-heaving  breast ; 
What  stirrins  thoughts  his  youthful  heart  inspire  1 
Why  bums  nis  eye  with  unaccustomed  ire  1 
Lo  1  on  his  startled  ear  the  winds  have  blown 
The  dank  of  chains  where  bleedinff  miUions  groan. 
And  swift  he  breaks  from  nature's  dearest  ties 
In  freedom's  cause  life,  aU  tojeopardixe  ; 
While  every  charm  to  home  and  Hymen  wed. 
Is  crushed  like  flowen  beneath  a  giant's  tread. 

Far  o'er  the  deep,  with  hopes  unspurred  by  fiuna^ 
The  warrior-pilgrim  in  his  glory  came, 
Poured  his  full  parse  in  Frwdom's  empty  hand, 
And  with  her  foremost  sternly  took  his  stand ; 
Fought,  bled,  nor  faltered  till  the  strife  was  o'er, 
Andthe  last  foe  was  hunted  from  her  shore. 

Hark!  as  the  sighine  gales  from  Europe  sweep, 
What  thrilling  sound  cornea  booming  o'er  the  deep  I 
Is  it  a  nation^  mingled  wail  we  hearj 
Around  its  proudest  hero's  passing  bier  1 
Yes :  'tis  thy  knell,  worth-hallowed  Lafayette  I 
Sun  of  two  worlds,  thine  orb  at  last  has  set  1 
Tliough  dark  the  storms  that  thronged  thy  fearful  way, 
No  cloud  e'er  quenched  or  dimmed  one  blessed  ray; 
Bright  in  thy  morning  prime,  thy  noontide  tower, 
Yet  not  less  glorious  at  thy  evening  hour ; 
And  thoujgh  we  miss  and  mourn  thy  living  flame, 
Immortalbums  the  twilight  of  thy  fame  1 
StoeUri4^«,  (Mtt^  ArngmHt  1834. 
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INTELLECTUAL    INDOLENCE. 


'  Action  ind  conflict,  an  the  conditions  of  our  existence  in  the  world.  —  Ahow. 
*  Riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  —  Biblx. 


Far  be  from  us  the  sin  of  inflicting  upon  our  readers  a  homily  upon 
a  theme  that  has  waxed  fat  and  multiplied,  under  the  care  of  moral- 
izing sages,  in  every  period  of  time.  If  we  mistake  not,  however, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  riches,  &r  more  evanescent  in 
its  nature,  and  even  more  likely  to  fly  away  than  its  grosser  counter- 
part No  one  will  pretend  but  that  the  treasures  of  the  mind  may  be 
exhausted,  while  the  vigor  of  the  body  is  complete,  and  that  he  who 
was  once  the  possessor  of  literary  wealth  may  become,  and  that  by  the 
operation  of  no  physical  causes,  poor  indeed  Knowledge,  so  fiir  from 
being  indued  with  any  necessary  and  permanent  adhesiveness,  will  of 
itself  if  not  carefully  guarded,  drop  off  from  the  intellectual  edifice  it 
once  adorned,  until  oiuy  the  thinnest  coating  remains  to  remind  us  of 
the  beauty  that  was  once  there.  Numberless  &ct8  demonstrate  that  the 
most  extensive  attainments  in  literature,  and  the  most  cultivated  powers 
of  intellect,  if  not  enriched  by  constant  additions,  and  invigorated  by  unre- 
mitted exercise,  will  gradually  disappear,  or  become  metamorphosed  into 
a  dull  mediocrity.  Every  reflecting  man's  experience  will  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  bear  witness  to  the  fundamental  correctness  of  this  re- 
mark. He  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  there  is  a  principle  of  decay 
at  work  in  his  own  mind,  which,  if  not  counteracted  by  incessant  mental 
activity,  both  of  exertion  and  accumulation,  would  in&llibly  strip  him  of 
all  the  results  of  his  past  labors,  and  what  is  worse,  unfit  him  for  future 
efforts.  The  busiest  intellect  finds,  after  all,  ample  reason  to  lament 
the  vast  disproportion  that  exists  between  what  it  has  known  and  what 
it  does  know,  and  the  constant  disappearance  of  jmrticles  of  its  know- 
ledge, once  fiiirly  acquired  and  highly  valued.  Like  a  general  march- 
ing through  an  enemy's  country,  to  whom  every  evening's  muster  re- 
veals a  new  loss,  the  absence  of  some  sturdy  veteran,  or  valued  ofi&cer, 
cut  off  by  a  watchful  and  wary  foe,  so  the  intellectual  itinerator  will 
find,  as  the  result  of  every  fiiithful  inspection,  his  list  of  missing  swelling 
with  every  stage  of  his  journey,  and  while  he  plumes  himself  upon 
new  acquisitions,  cannot  but  lament  the  loss  of  the  old.  Indeed  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  we  naturally  lose  our  hold  on  one  thing 
while  attempting  to  grasp  another,  so  the  mind  will  almost  of  necessity 
experience  an  actual  retrocession  in  knowledge  on  some  subjects,  as  it 
makes  fiirther  and  deeper  advances  in  others.  But  if  such  is  the  case 
with  the  diligent  and  laborious  cultivator  of  the  field  of  literature,  what 
ought  we  to  expect  from  the  lazy  indiflerence,  or  mere  passivity  of  the 
intellectual  drone  ?  What  but  the  most  pinching  poverty  of  ideas,  the 
roost  superficial  attainments  in  science  and  literature  ?  — his  modicum  of 
knowledge  rapidly  decreasing,  and  general  inefficiency  and  ineptitude 
of  intellect  creeping  ui>on  him? 

As  the  territories  o(^  a  mighty  conqueror,  gained  at  the  price  of  im- 
mense expenditures  of  blood  and  treasure,  demand,  in  order  to  be  retain- 
ed, a  constant  exercise  of  those  qualities  by  which  they  were  acquired, 
so  our  intellectual  acquirements,  made  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time. 
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him  to  give  more  heed  to  his  composition,  and  to  weigh  more  accu 
his  conclusions  in  science,  is  the  object  we  desire  to  accomplish  I 
brief  notice  of  his  OmUhichnology. 


f^AFAYETTE. 

WBJTTBI    (crOH  IUUlBIKO  OF  BIl  dkath)  IK  AVaUIT,   1834. 


*  None  knew  thee  but  to  lore  the^ 
Or  naoMd  thee  bot  to  pniae.*  Hat 

TwAS  his  in  manhood's  blushing  prime  to  tread 

Imperial  halls  with  coroneted  head ; 

To  hash  in  royal  smiles,  or  lead  the  dance 

Amid  the  gayest  gallantest  of  France ; 

Or,  gladly loosea  from  grandeur's  courtly  thrall, 

At  gentle  Hymen's  sweet  enticing  call, 

To  seek  his  princely  home,  and  fondlv  rest 

His  honored  brow  on  wedded  beauty's  breast. 

And  never  more  the  youthful  lord  shall  leave 
His  bloominjs  Eden  and  his  blushing  Eve^ 
But  softly  yield  to  love's  voluptuous  hours 
His  princely  fortune  and  exalted  powers; 
Oh  sooner  deem  the  spider's  brittle  tie 
Could  hold  the  eagle  nom  his  native  sky. 
Than  that  luxurious  indolence  could  bind 
One  little  hour  that  angel-pinioned  mind ! 
E'en  now  he  springs  from  love's  inglorious  rest 
With  armed  right  arm  and  wildly-heaving  brsast ; 
What  siirrins  thoughts  his  youthful  heart  inspire  1 
Why  bums  his  eye  with  unaccustomed  ire  1 
Lo  1  on  his  startled  ear  the  winds  have  blown 
The  dank  of  chains  where  bleedinc  millions  groan, 
And  swift  he  breaks  from  nature's  dearest  ties 
In  freedom's  cause  life,  aU  to  jeopardise  ; 
While  every  charm  to  home  and  H^en  wed. 
Is  crushed  like  flowers  beneath  a  giant's  treacL 

Far  o'er  the  deep,  with  hopes  unspurred  by  fiuna^ 
The  warrior-pilgrim  in  his  glory  came, 
Poured  his  full  purse  in  Frmdom's  empty  hand, 
And  with  her  foremost  sternly  took  his  stand ; 
Fought,  bled,  nor  faltered  till  the  strifs  was  o'er, 
And  the  last  foe  was  hunted  from  her  shore. 

Hark!  as  the  sighine  gales  from  Europe  sweep, 
What  thrilling  sound  comes  booming  o'er  the  deep  I 
Is  it  a  nation^  mingled  wail  we  hear. 
Around  its  proudedt  hero's  passing  bier  1 
Yes :  'tis  tny  knell,  worth-hallowed  Lafayette  I 
Sun  of  two  worlds,  thine  orb  at  last  has  set  t 
Though  dark  the  storms  that  thronged  thy  fearful  way, 
No  cloud  e'er  quenched  or  dimmed  one  blessed  ray; 
Bright  in  thy  morning  prime,  thy  noontide  tower, 
Yet  not  less  glorious  at  thy  evening  hour ; 
And  thoufh  we  miss  and  mourn  thy  Uving  flame, 
Immortalbums  the  twilight  of  thy  fame  f 

Stoehkriig;  (Mmm^  Jbigmtt^  1834. 


1836.]  InUUectual  Indolence.  683 


INTELLECTUAL    INDOLENCE. 


^  Action  and  conflict,  an  the  conditions  of  our  existence  in  the  worUL  —  Ahom. 
take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  —  Biblx. 


Far  be  from  us  the  sin  of  inflicting  upon  our  readers  a  homily  upon 
a  theme  that  has  waxed  hi  and  multiplied,  under  the  care  of  moral- 
izing sages,  in  every  period  of  time.  If  we  mistake  not,  however, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  riches,  far  more  evanescent  in 
its  nature,  and  even  more  likely  to  fly  away  than  its  grosser  counter- 
part. No  one  will  pretend  but  that  the  treasures  of  the  mind  may  be 
exhausted,  while  the  vigor  of  the  body  is  complete,  and  that  he  who 
was  once  the  possessor  of  literary  wealth  may  become,  and  that  by  the 
operation  of  no  physical  causes,  poor  indeed  Knowledge,  so  fiir  from 
being  indued  with  any  necessary  and  permanent  adhesiveness,  will  of 
itselC  if  not  carefully  guarded,  drop  off  from  the  intellectual  edifice  it 
once  adorned,  until  only  the  thinnest  coating  remains  to  remind  us  of 
the  beauty  that  was  once  there.  Numberless  fiicts  demonstrate  that  the 
most  extensive  attainments  in  literature,  and  the  most  cultivated  powers 
of  intellect,  if  not  enriched  by  constant  additions,  and  invigorated  by  unre- 
mitted exercise,  will  gradually  disappear,  or  become  metamorphosed  into 
a  dull  mediocrity.  Every  reflecting  man's  experience  will  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  bear  witness  to  the  fundamental  correctness  of  this  re- 
mark. He  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  there  is  a  principle  of  decay 
at  work  in  his  own  mind,  which,  if  not  counteracted  by  incessant  mental 
activity,  both  of  exertion  and  accumulation,  would  in&llibly  strip  him  of 
all  the  results  of  his  past  labors,  and  what  is  worse,  unfit  him  for  future 
efforts.  The  busiest  intellect  finds,  after  all,  ample  reason  to  lament 
the  vast  disproportion  that  exists  between  what  it  has  known  and  what 
it  does  know,  and  the  constant  disappearance  of  particles  of  its  know- 
ledge, once  fiiirly  acquired  and  highly  valued.  Like  a  general  march- 
ing through  an  enemy's  country,  to  whom  every  evening's  muster  re- 
veals a  new  loss,  the  absence  of  some  sturdy  veteran,  or  valued  officer, 
cut  off  by  a  watchful  and  wary  foe,  so  the  intellectual  itinerator  will 
find,  as  the  result  of  every  &ithful  inspection,  his  list  of  missing  swelling 
with  every  stage  of  his  journey,  and  while  he  plumes  himself  upon 
new  acquisitions,  cannot  but  lament  the  loss  of  the  old.  Indeed  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  we  naturally  lose  our  hold  on  one  thing 
while  attempting  to  grasp  another,  so  the  mind  will  almost  of  necessity 
experience  an  actual  retrocession  in  knowledge  on  some  subjects,  as  it 
makes  fiirther  and  deeper  advances  in  others.  But  if  such  is  the  case 
with  the  diligent  and  laborious  cultivator  of  the  field  of  literature,  what 
ought  we  to  expect  from  the  lazy  indiflerence,  or  mere  passivity  of  the 
intellectual  drone  ?  What  but  the  most  pinching  poverty  of  ideas,  the 
most  superficial  attainments  in  science  and  literature? — his  modicum  of 
knowledge  rapidly  decreasing,  and  general  inefficiency  and  ineptitude 
of  intellect  creeping  uj>on  him? 

As  the  territories  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  gained  at  the  price  of  im- 
mense expenditures  of  blood  and  treasure,  demand,  in  order  to  be  retain- 
ed, a  constant  exercise  of  those  qualities  by  which  they  were  acquired, 
so  our  intellectual  acquirements,  made  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time. 
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him  to  give  more  heed  to  his  composition,  and  to  weigh  more  accu 
his  conclusions  in  science,  is  the  ohject  we  desire  to  accomplish  I 
brief  notice  of  his  Omithiehnology, 


;-AFAYETTE. 

WftlTTSII    (urOH  RBABIWG  OP  BIl  DKATH)  IK  AUaOBT,    1834. 


*  NoNB  knew  th««  but  to  lore  thea^ 
Or  BU0ed  thee  bot  to  praiae.*  Hal 


*TwAS  hiB  in  manhood's  blushing  prime  to  tread 

Imperial  halls  with  coroneted  head ; 

To  bask  in  royal  smiles,  or  lead  the  danoe 

Amid  the  gayest,  gallantest  of  France ; 

Or,  gladly  loosed  from  grandeur's  courtly  dirall, 

At  gentle  Hymen's  sweet  enticing  call, 

To  seek  his  princely  home,  and  fondlv  nat 

His  honored  brow  on  wedded  beauty's  breast 

And  never  more  the  youthful  lord  shall  leave 
His  blooming  Eden  and  his  blushing  Eve^ 
But  softly  yield  to  love's  voluptuous  hours 
His  princely  fortune  and  exalted  powers; 
Oh  sooner  deem  the  spider's  briitle  tie 
Could  hold  the  eagle  from  his  native  sky. 
Than  that  luxurious  indolence  could  bind 
One  little  hour  that  angel -pinioned  mind  t 
E'en  now  he  springs  from  love's  inglorious  rest 
With  armed  right  arm  and  wildly-heaving  breast ; 
What  stirrinff  thoughts  his  youthful  heart  inspire  1 
Why  bums  hiB  eye  with  unaccustomed  ire  1 
Lo  1  on  his  startled  ear  the  winds  have  blown 
The  clank  of  chains  where  bleeding  millions  groan, 
And  swift  he  breaks  from  nature's  dearest  ties 
In  freedom's  cause  life,  aU  tojecmardixe  ; 
While  every  charm  to  home  andf  Hymen  wed. 
Is  crushed  like  flowers  beneath  a  giant's  tread. 

Far  o'er  the  deep,  with  hopes  unspurred  by  fiuna^ 
The  warrior-pilgrim  in  his  glory  came, 
Poured  his  fiill  purse  in  Prosdom's  empty  hand, 
And  with  her  foremost  stemlv  took  his  stand ; 
Fought,  bled,  nor  faltered  till  the  strife  was  o'er, 
And  the  last  foe  was  hunted  from  her  shore. 

Hark!  as  the  sighine  gales  from  Europe  sweep, 
What  thrilling  sound  comes  booming  o'er  the  deep  1 
la  it  a  nation^  mingled  wail  we  hear^ 
Around  its  proudest  hero's  passing  bier  1 
Yes:  'tis  tny  knell,  worth-hallowed  Lafayette! 
Sun  of  two  worlds,  thine  orb  at  last  has  set  t 
Though  dark  the  storms  that  thronged  thy  fearful  way, 
No  cloud  e'er  quenched  or  dimmed  one  bleased  ray ; 
Bright  in  thy  morning  prime,  thy  noontide  tower, 
Yet  not  less  glorious  at  thy  evening  hour ; 
And  though  we  miss  and  mourn  thy  living  flame, 
Immortalbums  the  twilight  of  thy  fame  1 
StoeUri4^«,  CJtf«M^)  Amgmai,  1834. 
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INTELLECTUAL    INDOLENCE. 


*  Action  and  oonflict,  an  the  conditions  of  our  existence  in  the  world.  —  Ahow. 
'Riches  take  to  themselyes  wings  and  fly  away.  —  Biblx. 

Far  be  from  us  the  sin  of  inflicting  upon  our  readers  a  homily  upon 
a  theme  that  has  waxed  fiit  and  multiplied,  under  the  care  of  moral- 
izing sages,  in  every  period  of  time.     If  we  mistake  not,  however, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  riches,  far  more  evanescent  in 
its  nature,  and  even  more  likely  to  fly  away  than  its  grosser  counter* 
part     No  one  will  pretend  but  that  the  treasures  of  the  mind  may  be 
exhausted,  while  the  vigor  of  the  body  is  complete,  and  that  he  who 
was  once  the  possessor  of  literary  wealth  may  become,  and  that  by  the 
operation  of  no  physical  causes,  poor  indeed.     Knowledge,  so  &r  from 
being  indued  with  any  necessary  and  permanent  adhesiveness,  will  of 
itself  if  not  carefully  warded,  drop  off  from  the  intellectual  edifice  it 
once  adorned,  until  only  the  thinnest  coating  remains  to  remind  us  of 
the  beauty  that  was  once  there.     Numberless  fiicts  demonstrate  that  the 
most  extensive  attainments  in  literature,  and  the  most  cultivated  powers 
of  intellect,  if  not  enriched  by  constant  additions,  and  invigorated  by  unre- 
mitted exercise,  will  gradually  disappear,  or  become  metamorphosed  into 
a  dull  mediocrity.     Every  reflecting  man's  experience  will  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  bear  witness  to  the  fundamental  correctness  of  this  re- 
mark.    He  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  there  is  a  principle  of  decay 
at  work  in  his  own  mind,  which,  if  not  counteracted  by  incessant  mental 
activity,  both  of  exertion  and  accumulation,  would  in&llibly  strip  him  of 
al  1  the  results  of  his  past  labors,  and  what  is  worse,  unfit  him  for  future 
efforts.     The  busiest  intellect  finds,  after  all,  ample  reason  to  lament 
the  vast  disproportion  that  exists  between  what  it  has  known  and  what 
it  does  know,  and  the  constant  disappearance  of  particles  of  its  know- 
ledge, once  fiiirly  acquired  and  highly  valued.     Like  a  general  march- 
ing through  an  enemy's  country,  to  whom  every  evening's  muster  re- 
veals a  new  loss,  the  absence  of  some  sturdy  veteran,  or  valued  officer, 
cut  off  by  a  watchful  and  wary  foe,  so  the  intellectual  itinerator  will 
find,  as  the  result  of  every  faithful  inspection,  his  list  of  missing  swelling 
with  every  stage  of  his  journey,  and  while  he  plumes  himself  upon 
new  acquisitions,  cannot  but  lament  the  loss  of  the  old.     Indeed  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  we  naturally  lose  our  hold  on  one  thing 
while  attempting  to  grasp  another,  so  the  mind  will  almost  of  necessity 
experience  an  actual  retrocession  in  knowledge  on  some  subjects,  as  it 
makes  &rther  and  deeper  advances  in  others.     But  if  such  is  the  case 
with  the  diligent  and  laborious  cultivator  of  the  field  of  literature,  what 
ought  we  to  expect  from  the  lazy  indifference,  or  mere  passivity  of  the 
intellectual  drone  ?     What  but  the  most  pinching  poverty  of  ideas,  the 
roost  superficial  attainments  in  science  and  literature? — his  modicum  of 
knowledge  rapidly  decreasing,  and  general  inefliciency  and  ineptitude 
of  intellect  creeping  ui>on  him? 

As  the  territories  of^a  mighty  conqueror,  gained  at  the  price  of  im- 
mense expenditures  of  blood  and  treasure,  demand,  in  order  to  be  retain- 
ed, a  constant  exercise  of  those  qualities  by  which  they  were  acquired, 
so  our  intellectual  acquirements,  made  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time. 
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him  to  give  more  heed  to  his  composition,  and  to  weigh  more  accu 
his  conclusions  in  science,  is  the  object  we  desire  to  accomplifih  fc 
brief  notice  of  his  Omithicknology. 


f^AFAYETTE. 

WUTTBH    (urOK  KEAMIVO  OP  BIl  DBATH)  IM  AIWIJBT,    1834. 


*  Nom  knew  thee  but  to  Iot«  thea^ 
Or  BU0ed  thee  b«c  to  prake.*  Hai. 


TwAB  his  in  manhood's  hlushing  prime  to  tread 

Imperial  haUs  with  coroneted  head; 

To  bask  in  royal  smiles,  or  lead  the  danoe 

Amid  the  gayest  gallantest  of  France ; 

Or,  gladly loosea  from  grandeur's  courtly  thrall, 

At  gentle  Hymen's  sweet  enticing  call, 

To  seek  his  princely  home,  and  fondlv  nst 

His  honored  brow  on  wedded  beauty's  breast 

And  never  more  the  youthful  lord  shall  leave 
His  blooming  Eden  and  his  blushing  Evt, 
But  softly  yield  to  love's  voluptuous  boors 
His  princely  fortune  and  exalted  powers; 
Oh  raoner  deem  the  spider's  brittle  tie 
Could  hold  the  esgle  from  his  native  sky. 
Than  that  luxurious  indolence  could  bind 
One  little  hour  that  angel-pinioned  mind ! 
E'en  now  he  springs  from  love's  inglorious  rest 
With  armed  right  arm  and  wildly-heaving  breast ; 
What  siirrinff  thoughts  his  youthful  heart  inspire  1 
Why  bums  his  eye  with  unaccustomed  ire  1 
Lo  1  on  his  startled  ear  the  winds  have  blown 
The  dank  of  chains  where  bleeding  millions  groan, 
And  swift  he  breaks  from  nature's  dearest  ties 
In  freedom's  cause  life,  all  to  jeopardise ; 
While  every  charm  to  home  and  H^en  wed. 
Is  crushed  like  flowers  beneath  a  giant's  treao. 

Far  o'er  the  deep,  with  hopes  unspurred  by  fiuna^ 
The  warrior'pilgrim  in  his  glory  came, 
Poured  his  fiill  parse  in  Prmdom's  empty  hand, 
And  with  her  foremost  stemlv  took  his  stand ; 
Fought,  bled,  nor  faltered  till  the  strife  was  o'er, 
And  the  last  foe  was  hunted  from  her  shore. 

Harkl  as  the  sighing  gales  from  Europe  sweep, 
What  thrilling  sounacomes  booming  aer  the  deep ! 
Is  it  a  nation^  mingled  wail  we  hearj 
Around  its  proudest  hero's  passing  bier  1 
Yes :  'tis  tny  knell,  worth-hallowed  Lafayette! 
Sun  of  two  worlds,  thine  orb  at  last  has  set  t 
Though  dark  the  storms  thst  thronged  thy  fieariul  way, 
No  cloud  e'er  quenched  or  dimmed  one  blessed  ray; 
Bright  in  thy  morning  prime,  thy  noontide  tower. 
Yet  not  less  glorious  at  thy  evening  hour ; 
And  thoufh  we  miss  and  mourn  thy  living  flame, 
ImmortalDums  the  twilight  of  thy  fame  f 

StoeUri4^«,  CJtf««f.,)  A^r^tit^  1834. 
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INTELLECTUAL    INDOLENCE. 


*  Action  and  oooflict,  are  the  conditions  of  our  existence  in  the  workt  —  Anok. 
'Riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away. — Bislb. 


Far  be  from  us  the  sin  of  inflicting  upon  our  readers  a  homily  upon 
a  theme  that  has  waxed  &t  and  multiplied,  under  the  care  of  moral- 
izing sages,  in  every  period  of  time.  If  we  mistake  not,  however, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  riches,  hr  more  evanescent  in 
its  nature,  and  even  more  likely  to  fly  away  than  its  grosser  counter- 
part No  one  will  pretend  but  that  the  treasures  of  the  mind  may  be 
exhausted,  while  the  vigor  of  the  body  is  complete,  and  that  he  who 
was  once  the  possessor  of  literary  wealth  may  become,  and  that  by  the 
operation  of  no  physical  causes,  poor  indeed.  Knowledge,  so  fiir  from 
being  indued  with  any  necessary  and  permanent  adhesiveness,  will  of 
itself!  if  not  carefully  guarded,  drop  off  from  the  intellectual  ediflce  it 
once  adorned,  until  only  the  thinnest  coating  remains  to  remind  us  of 
the  beauty  that  was  once  there.  Numberless  &cts  demonstrate  that  the 
most  extensive  attainments  in  literature,  and  the  most  cultivated  powers 
of  intellect,  if  not  enriched  by  constant  additions,  and  invigorated  by  unre- 
mitted exercise,  will  gradually  disappear,  or  become  metamorphosed  into 
8  dull  mediocrity.  Every  reflecting  man's  experience  will  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  bear  witness  to  the  fundamental  correctness  of  this  re- 
nkark.  He  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  there  is  a  principle  of  decay 
at  work  in  his  own  mind,  which,  if  not  counteracted  by  incessant  mental 
activity,  both  of  exertion  and  accumulation,  would  in&llibly  strip  him  of 
all  the  results  of  his  past  labors,  and  what  is  worse,  unfit  him  for  future 
efforts.  The  busiest  intellect  finds,  after  all,  ample  reason  to  lament 
the  vast  disproportion  that  exists  between  what  it  has  known  and  what 
it  does  know,  and  the  constant  disappearance  of  pArticles  of  its  know- 
ledge, once  fiiirly  acquired  and  highly  valued.  Like  a  general  march- 
ing through  an  enemy's  country,  to  whom  every  evening's  muster  re- 
veals a  new  loss,  the  absence  of  some  sturdy  veteran,  or  valued  ofllcer, 
cutoff  by  a  watchful  and  wary  foe,  so  the  intellectual  itinerator  will 
find,  as  the  result  of  every  faithful  inspection,  his  list  of  missing  swelling 
with  every  stage  of  his  journey,  and  while  he  plumes  himself  upon 
new  acquisitions,  cannot  but  lament  the  loss  of  the  old.  Indeed  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  we  naturally  lose  our  hold  on  one  thing 
while  attempting  to  grasp  another,  so  the  mind  will  almost  of  necessity 
experience  an  actual  retrocession  in  knowledge  on  some  subjects,  as  it 
makes  fiirther  and  deeper  advances  in  others.  But  if  such  is  the  case 
with  the  diligent  and  laborious  cultivator  of  the  field  of  literature,  what 
ought  we  to  expect  from  the  lazy  indifference,  or  mere  passivity  of  the 
intellectual  drone  ?  What  but  the  most  pinching  poverty  of  ideas,  the 
roost  superficial  attainments  in  science  and  literature  ?  — his  modicum  of 
knowledge  rapidly  decreasing,  and  general  inefliciency  and  ineptitude 
of  intellect  creeping  upon  him? 

As  the  territories  of^  a  mighty  conqueror,  gained  at  the  price  of  im- 
mense expenditures  of  blood  and  treasure,  demand,  in  order  to  be  retain- 
ed,  a  constant  exercise  of  those  qualities  by  which  they  were  acquired, 
so  our  intellectual  acquirements,  made  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time. 
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him  to  g^re  more  heed  to  his  composition,  and  to  weigh  more  accaiBle^ 
his  conclusions  in  science,  is  the  ohject  we  desire  to  accomplish  by  this 
brief  notice  of  his  Ornithichnology. 


;-APAYETTE. 

WKITTSH    (OPON  HBABINO  OP  HIS  DXATH)  IN  AUaUBT,    1834. 


*  NoMv  knew  tb««  but  to  love  thee, 
Or  nemed  thee  bat  to  praiM,'  Hai.i.i 


'TwAB  his  in  manhood's  blushing  prime  to  tiead 

Imperial  halls  with  coroneted  head; 

To  bask  in  royal  smiles,  or  lead  the  dance 

Amid  the  eayesL  eallantest  of  France ; 

Or,  gladly  looseci  from  grandeur's  courtly  thrall, 

At  gentle  Hymen's  sweet  enticing  call, 

To  seek  his  princely  home,  and  fondly  rest 

His  honored  brow  on  wedded  beauty's  breast 

And  never  more  the  youthful  lord  shall  leave 
His  bloominjg  Eden  and  his  blushing  Eve, 
But  softly  yield  to  love's  voluptuous  hours 
His  princely  fortune  and  exalted  powers; 
Oh  sooner  deem  the  spider's  brittle  tie 
Could  hold  the  eagle  m>m  his  native  sky. 
Than  that  luxurious  indolence  could  bind 
One  little  hour  that  angel-pinioned  mind ! 
E'en  now  he  springs  from  love's  inglorious  rest 
With  armed  right  arm  and  wildly-heaving  breast ; 
What  stirrinff  thoughts  his  youthful  heart  inspire? 
Why  bums  his  eye  with  unaccustomed  ire  7 
Lo  I  on  his  startled  ear  the  winds  have  blown 
The  dank  of  chains  where  bleedins  millions  groan. 
And  swift  he  breaks  from  nature's  dearest  ties 
In  freedom's  cause  life,  dU  tojeopardi2e ; 
While  every  charm  to  home  andf  H^en  wad. 
Is  crushed  like  flowers  beneath  a  giant's  tieaa. 

Far  o'er  the  deep,  with  hopes  unspurred  by  fiune^ 
The  warrior-pilgrim  in  his  glory  came, 
Poured  his  full  purse  in  Fr^om's  empty  hand, 
And  with  her  foremost  sternly  took  bis  stand ; 
Fought,  bled,  nor  faltered  till  the  strife  was  o'er, 
Andfthe  last  foe  was  hunted  from  her  shore. 

Hark !  as  the  sighing  gales  from  Europe  sweep. 
What  thrilling  soundcomes  booming  o'er  the  deep ! 
Is  it  a  nation's  mingled  wail  we  hear^ 
Around  its  proudest  hero's  passing  bier  1 
Yes:  'tis  tny  knell,  worth-hallowed  Lafayette! 
Sun  of  two  worids,  thine  orb  at  last  has  set ! 
Though  dark  the  storms  that  thronged  thy  fearful  way, 
No  cloud  e'er  quenched  or  dimmed  one  blessed  ray ; 
Bright  in  thy  morning  prime,  \hy  noontide  tower, 
Yet  not  less  glorious  at  thy  evening  hour ; 
And  thoufh  we  miss  and  mourn  thy  living  flame, 
Immortalbums  the  twilight  of  thy  fame  I 
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INTELLECTUAL    INDOLENCE. 


'  Action  and  conflict,  are  the  conditions  of  our  existence  in  the  workt  —  Ahok. 
'Riches  take  to  themaelyes  wings  and  fly  away.  —  Bisul 


Far  be  from  us  the  sin  of  inflicting  upon  our  readers  a  homily  upon 
a  theme  that  has  waxed  &t  and  multiplied,  under  the  care  of  moral- 
izing sages,  in  every  period  of  time.  If  we  mistake  not,  however, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  riches,  hr  more  evanescent  in 
its  nature,  and  even  more  likely  to  fly  away  than  its  grosser  counter- 
part No  one  will  pretend  but  that  the  treasures  of  the  mind  may  be 
exhausted,  while  the  vigor  of  the  body  is  complete,  and  that  he  who 
was  once  the  possessor  of  literary  wealth  may  become,  and  that  by  the 
operation  of  no  physical  causes,  poor  indeed.  Knowledge,  so  &r  from 
being  indued  with  any  necessary  and  permanent  adhesiveness,  will  of 
itself  if  not  carefully  guarded,  drop  off  from  the  intellectual  edifice  it 
once  adorned,  until  only  the  thinnest  coating  remains  to  remind  us  of 
the  beauty  that  was  once  there.  Numberless  &cts  demonstrate  that  the 
most  extensive  attainments  in  literature,  and  the  most  cultivated  powers 
of  intellect,  if  not  enriched  by  constant  additions,  and  invigorated  by  unre- 
mitted exercise,  will  gradually  disappear,  or  become  metamorphosed  into 
a  dull  mediocrity.  Every  reflecting  man's  experience  will  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  bear  witness  to  the  fundamental  correctness  of  this  re- 
mark. He  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  there  is  a  principle  of  decay 
at  work  in  his  own  mind,  which,  if  not  counteracted  by  incessant  mental 
activity,  both  of  exertion  and  accumulation,  would  in&llibly  strip  him  of 
all  the  results  of  his  past  labors,  and  what  is  worse,  unfit  him  for  future 
efibrts.  The  busiest  intellect  finds,  after  all,  ample  reason  to  lament 
the  vast  disproportion  that  exists  between  what  it  has  known  and  what 
it  does  know,  and  the  constant  disappearance  of  particles  of  its  know- 
ledge, once  fiiirly  acquired  and  highly  valued.  Like  a  general  march- 
ing through  an  enemy's  country,  to  whom  every  evening's  muster  re- 
veals a  new  loss,  the  absence  of  some  sturdy  veteran,  or  valued  oflicer, 
cut  ofi*  by  a  watchful  and  wary  foe,  so  the  intellectual  itinerator  will 
find,  as  the  result  of  every  fiiithful  inspection,  his  list  of  missing  swelling 
with  every  stage  of  his  journey,  and  while  he  plumes  himself  upon 
new  acquisitions,  cannot  but  lament  the  loss  of  the  old.  Indeed  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  we  naturally  lose  our  hold  on  one  thing 
while  attempting  to  grasp  another,  so  the  mind  will  almost  of  necessity 
experience  an  actual  retrocession  in  knowledge  on  some  subjects,  as  it 
makes  fiirther  and  deeper  advances  in  others.  But  if  such  is  the  case 
with  the  diligent  and  laborious  cultivator  of  the  field  of  literature,  what 
ought  we  to  expect  from  the  lazy  indiflTerence,  or  mere  passivity  of  the 
intellectual  drone  ?  What  but  the  most  pinching  poverty  of  ideas,  the 
most  superficial  attainments  in  science  and  literature  ? — his  modicum  of 
knowledge  rapidly  decreasing,  and  general  inefliciency  and  ineptitude 
of  intellect  creeping  upon  him? 

As  the  territories  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  gained  at  the  price  of  im- 
mense expenditures  of  blood  and  treasure,  demand,  in  order  to  be  retain- 
ed, a  constant  exercise  of  those  qualities  by  which  they  were  acquired, 
so  our  intellectual  acquirements,  made  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time, 
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money,  and  labor,  if  we  would  not  permit  them  to  slip  from  oar  grasp  al- 
together, call  for  a  similar  appliance  of  energy  and  watchfulness.  If  it 
be  true,  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  labor,  it  appears 
to  be  equally  so,  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  kept  without  labor. 

That  such  processes  of  intellectual  and  literary  deterioration  exist, 
that  they  are  even  common,  can  we  think  be  easily  shown.     Were  they 
always  the  result  of  ph3r8ical  causes,  or  of  unbending  cireumakaiices; 
hostile  to  study  and  mental  application,  the  evil  would  be  mentioocd  as 
something  to  be  lamented,  not  to  be  blamed  or  removed.     But  such  is 
fiir  from  being  the  case.     The  evil  of  which  we  speak  is  not  so  limiled, 
so  pardonable  in  its  nature,  but  the  positive  and  wilful  transgression  of 
ten  thousand  youthfril  and  elastic  minds  in  our  land ;  perhaps  the  pre- 
vailing &ult  of  American  intellect,  as  it  certainly  is  of  the  great  mass 
of  what  are  usually  called  the  liberally  educated  (^  our  conntry 
There  is  the  utmost'  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  this  large 
class  reach  the  ultimatum  of  their  attainments  within  the  walls  of  their 
Alma  Maters,  and  that  after  graduation,  their  history  exhibits  a  contina- 
ous  and  often  rapid  literary  decadence.      The  machine    laborioasly 
turned  to  this  point,  now  begins  to  yield  to  its  gravitating  tendencies, 
and  does  not  stop  until  it  has  nearly  or  quite  run  down.     The  diploma  is 
in  hand,  and  hence  the  proud  summit  of  their  literary  ambition  attained, 
it  is  time  ft)r  a  descent.     This  important  document  has  long  been  the 
object  of  their  daily  hopes  and  nightly  imaginings.     It  is  now  cherished 
as  the  precious  certificate  of  an  education  fully  achieved,  and  the  unim- 
peachable magna  charta  of  intellectual  indolence.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  ttn-educating  process  is  steadily  proceeding.     Mental  depletion  is  the 
order  of  the  day.     Fragment  after  fragment  of  the  costly  edifice,  erected 
with  so  much  care  by  the  learned  efiforts  of  teachers  and  professors,  and 
all  the  varied  instrumentalities  of  public  instruction,  tumbles  oW,  until 
at  last  little  is  left  but  a  scanty  and  almost  shapeless  mass  of  the  disfeeia 
membra  of  what  was  once    so  proudly  termed  a  liberal   education 
Thus  is  an  important,  and  probably  the  most  important,  fraction  of  human 
life  spent  in  the  laborious  pursuit  of  what  is  permitted  to  elude  the 
grasp  in  almost  the  subsequent  moment  of  its  acquisition.     With  what 
greater  contumely  can  learning  be  treated  than  this  t     What  greater 
proof  can  be  offered  of  bad  taste,  and  indifference  to  literature,  than 
thus  to  dismiss  all  regard  for  its  offered  favors,  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  a  fiivorable  introduction  had  been  made,  and  every  obstacle  to  a 
farther  acquaintance  has  been  carefully  removed  ? 

We  would  not  by  any  means  be  understood  to  be  disparaging  or  jm- 
dervaluing  the  utility  of  the  ordinary  collegiate  course  of  study,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  total  ftiilure  of  that  course,  in  ninety-nine  casn 
out  of  a  hundred,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  taste  of 
its  benefits  a  just  respect  for  literature,  is  at  all  attributable  to  a  defi- 
ciency here.  No  —  the  cause  is  more  radical.  It  exists  in  an  imperfec- 
tion, of  almost  epidemic  extent,  in  the  erroneous  estimates  of  the  value 
of  learning,  and  the  importance  of  intellectual  labor,  that  are  at  present 
widely  prevalent  in  this  country.  We  must  transplant  more  of  the 
German  character  into  our  midst,  before  this  evil  can  be  remedied. 
American  students  are  deficient  in  two  qualities,  absolutely  essential 
to  the  composition  of  a  good  scholar — industry  and  perseverance. 
Our  college  regime  is  good,  but  we  make  a  bad  use  it.     ft  is  owing  to 
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this  circumstance  aloiu^  that  the  advantages  realized  from  it  form  but  a 
small  fraction  of  those  it  was  intended  and  is  adapted  to  convey.  Still, 
however,  its  unequivocal  benefits  £sir  outweigh  its  incidental  disadvan- 
tages. When  we  consider  the  indirect  influence  it  unquestionably 
exerts  upon  the  susceptive  character  of  the  young  student,  the  capacity 
for  literary  efforts  it  can  scarcely  &il  to  develope  or  create,  and  espe- 
cially its  valuable  detergent  virtues,  by  which  arewiped  of(  forever  from 
the  mind  those  little  spots  of  prejudice,  and  freckles  of  conceit,  and 
self-complacence  which  are  so  apt  to  gather  u])on  the  character  of  a 
semi-educated,  or  what  is  frequently  the  same  thing,  of  a  self-educated 
youth,  we  will  be  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  the  reasons  for  the  present 
collegiate,  and  particularly  the  classical  course,  are  more  than  those 
against  it.  So  that  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth,  even  of  the  most  un- 
fiiithful  of  the  graduated  fraternity,  that  he  has  reaped  no  advantages 
from  his  former  acquaintance  with  recitation-rooms  and  examinations. 
But  it  c€m  be  said  with  truth,  that  he  reaps  few  instead  of  the  many, 
ai^d  enjoys  little  instead  of  the  much,  that  might  and  should  have  been 
his.  The  intellectual  faculties  have  indeed  been  exercised,  stimulated, 
and  unfolded,  but  the  inveterate  habit  of  study,  the  steady  perseverance 
of  resolute  scholarship,  which  is  never  intimidated  by  aifficulties,  and 
esteems  a  life  without  literature  as  only  a  living  death,  to  impart  which  is, 
after  all,  the  grand  secret  of  education,  has  not  in  his  case  been  attained. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  he  who  voluntarily  bids  adieu  to  the  books 
and  studies  that  occupied  his  college  course,  at  the  moment  that  course 
is  finished,  is  guilty  of  throwing  away  an  amount  of  knowledge  that 
might  be  made  subservient  to  his  best  interests,  whatever  department 
of  active  life  it  may  be  his  fortune  to  occupy.  Experience  proclaims, 
that  knowledge  and  power  cannot  long  be  separated.  Is  it  not  the  materiel 
of  thought  and  reflection — the  very  substratum  of  all  valuable  intellec- 
tual processes? 

'From  God  above  and  man  below, 
What  can  we  reaaon,  but  from  what  we  know?' 

Facts  and  known  truths  are  th%  only  implements  of  reason,  without 
which  mere  power  can  effect  nothing.  Strange  indeed  must  be  the  po- 
sition in  society  of  that  student  who  would  not  reap  the  most  agreeable, 
not  to  say  the  most  important,  advantages  from  keeping  up  an  intimate 
and  progressive  acquamtance  with  the  several  branches  of  science  and 
literature  embraced  in  his  collegiate  course.  Learning  will  be  found  by 
him  to  be  both  a  pleasant  companion  and  a  useful  coadjutor.  At  least 
one  evil  of  great  extent,  and  the  most  unhappy  influence,  will  in  his  case 
be  precluded ;  he  will  not  be  precipitated  into  that  stagnation  of  intellect, 
and  vacuity  of  thought,  which  sprmg  from  poverty  of  attainments — a 
state  of  mind  that  communicates  its  lazy  quietude  to  every  feature  of  the 
character.  Habits  of  continuous  and  persevering  study  are  the  only 
repellants  of  mental  imbecility ;  they  alone  can  save  us  from  diat  insi- 
pid and  common-place  existence  which  characterizes  the  lives  of  the 
great  majority  of  men. 

Futile  must  be  the  attempt  to  retain  our  fiiculties  in  a  prepared  and 
eflicient  state,  without  a  liberal  appropriation  of  mental  food —  of  know- 
ledge, that  life-giving  element,  which  forms  the  very  atmosphere 
in  which  they  *  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.'  So  intimate  is  the 
connection  between  mental  powers  and  mental  acquirements,  that  loss  of 
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the  one  is  infidlibly  attended  by  decav  of  the  other.  The  depaitare  of 
knowledge  is  the  signal  for  universal  retreat  When  this  light  of  the 
intellectual  edifice  grows  dim,  the  movements  of  the  '  mistress  within' 
slacken  into  dullness ;  every  step  becomes  painful  —  every  effort  a  task. 
Those  brilliant  Acuities  of  the  soul  which  were  perhaps  preeminent  £>r 
ethereal  vigor,  their  graceful  or  majestic  flights,  now  robbed  of  their 
elastic  support,  flutter  feebly  along,  or  sink  helpless  to  the  ground. 
Even  the  fires  of  genius  wax  fainter  and  fainter,  and  although  they  may 
occasionally  start  up  into  a  light  blaze,  it  is  but  an  unnatural  cormscation, 
set  off  to  greater  advantage  by  the  feeble  glare  that  preceded,  and  the  al- 
most total  extinction  that  follows.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  £BLncy*sketch  of 
what  might  be ;  it  is  a  representation  of  a  process  actually  realized  by 
unnumbered  minds,  which  yet  is  occasioned  by  no  shock  of  disease,  no 
dethronement  of  reason,  by  no  cause  inconsistent  with  the  most  undis- 
turbed regularity  of  physical  and  intellectual  organization,  but  owing 
simply  to  an  almost  total  abstinence  from  the  only  legitimate  nourishment 
of  mind  —  the  spirit  and  practice  of  literary  acquisition. 

We  are  sometunes  apt  to  forget  that  our  mental  as  well  as  our  moral 
condition  is  seldom  stationary.  We  are  compelled  by  the  very  laws  of 
our  being  to  be  either  advancmg  or  retrograding,  each  of  which  move- 
ments it  is  \eh  completely  at  our  option  to  begin,  prevent,  accelerate,  or 
retard.  It  may  be  difficult  at  the  first  sight,  indeed,  to  believe,  that 
*  while  the  eye  is  not  dim  nor  the  natural  force  abated,'  superior  talents 
should  be  converted  into  comparative  obtuseness — that  quickness  of 
fancy  and  strength  of  conception  should  melt  away  fi'om  a  mind  once 
their  favorite  abode.  This  may  appear  to  some  a  phenomenon  too  great 
for  their  philosophy  to  explain,  or  their  faith  to  admit  But  why  so? 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  same  industry  that  was  neces- 
saiy  to  develope  and  invigorate  these  Acuities,  is  necessary  to  sustain 
and  preserve  them  unimpaired  ? 

Our  bodily  energies  live  by  exercise,  and  perish  without  it:  why 
should  not  those  of  the  mind  be  subject  to  the  same  law  ?  In  like  man- 
ner as  the  use  of  a  limb  may  be  suspended  or  entirely  lost  by  long  con- 
finement in  an  unnatural  posture,  or  long  restraint  from  its  proper  office, 
the  intellectual  powers  may  be  crippled  or  paralyzed,  through  the  be- 
numbing influence  of  continued  inaction.  Impeded  by  such  an  influ- 
ence, the  current  of  thought  must  grow  cold  and  sluggish,  and  the  whole 
mental  machine  work  heavily  and  inefficiently. 

The  literary  decadence  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  neces<$arily  a 
gradual  and  generally  an  insensible  process.  It  never  jumps  to  its  con- 
clusion, but  glides  along  at  an  imperceptible  and  unsuspected  pace.  As 
nemo  subituiurpis  fit,  so  no  one  suddenly  loses  his  intellectual  grade. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  mental  store-house  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment 
Like  the  careless  mechanic  who  loses  tool  after  tool  from  his  shop, 
until  all  are  gone,  he  knows  not  how,  so  the  intellectual  idler  permits 
the  work-shop  of  his  mind  to  be  gradually  stripped  of  its  furniture,  until 
at  last,  to  his  surprise  and  mortification,  he  finds  it  *  empty,  swept  and 
pirnished.'  Like  a  charged  electrometer,  which,  if  not  nicely  guarded, 
loses  the  subtle  fluid  by  a  thousand  unperceived  conductors,  so  the  mind 
saturated  with  knowledge  has  a  constant  tendency  to  give  off  its  ethereal 
properties  at  unnumbered  and  unnoticed  points.  Like  the  electrometer, 
too,  it  demands  a  constant  attrition  for  the  supply  of  the  unavoidable  and 
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incidental  abstraction  to  which  it  is  exposed,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of 
additional  power  and  excitement 

If  we  consider  the  rightful  supremacy  of  all  that  belongs  to  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being  over  the  grosser  interests  of  life,  what  greater 
incentive  for  vigorous  exertion  in  the  paths  of  literary  attainment  can  we 
demand  7  That  habits  of  sloth  and  listlessness  trench  upon  the  sacred 
domains  of  the  soul,  enfeeble  its  powers,  and  impede  its  progress  in  that 
which  alone  gives  dignity  to  existence,  is  warrant  enough  to  enlist  our 
utmost  efforts  to  avoid  their  influence.  Motives  for  intellectual  exertion 
cluster  in  generous  profusion  around  us.  The  very  consciousness  of 
progress  is  delightful.  The  soul  rejoices  in  fresh  acquisitions.  Per- 
petual improvement  is  the  divine  instinct  of  her  being.  On  the  other 
nand,  a  consciousness  of  retrogradation  in  any  thing  valuable  is  full  of 
pain.  A  sense  of  increasing  mental  inefficiency  cannot  but  be  a  chilling 
reflection.  It  dulls  the  beaming  eye  of  hope,  debilitates  the  step  of  manly 
confidence,  and  quenches  the  last  spark  of  literary  ambition.  All  pros- 
pect of  excelling  is  now  precluded,  and  courage  to  undertake,  departs 
with  the  ability  to  execute  any  thing  great  and  important. 

Every  consideration,  then,  of  duty,  honor,  and  pleasure,  calls  upon 
the  student  to  redouble  his  activity  m  the  noble  contest  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Let  no  obstacles  dishearten,  no  difficulties  deter  him,  nor  self- 
complacency  tempt  him  to  relax  his  efforts.  Perseverance  toill  conquer 
all  things — diligence  will  insure  success. 

Tell  us  not  of  the  tamcness  of  plodding  application ;  despise  not  la- 
borioHS  accumulations  of  knowledge,  and  patient  appliances  of  thought, 
because  sometimes  sneeringly  termed  by  the  flippant  and  self-conceited 
the  mere  mechanical  results  and  efibrts  of  the  mmd.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  that  such  have  not  ever  been  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
trtdy  great  men.  Let  the  consciousness  of  the  limited  range  of  his  pre- 
sent attainments  quicken  the  eflbrts  of  every  youthful  aspirant  for  the 
high  prize  of  intellectual  glory,  and  let  him  never  forget  that  well-di- 
rected VLudpatieiU  exertion  is  sure  to  be  ultimately  and  nobly  rewarded. 

W.H. 


CANZONET. 

APORVBIBO  TO  A  LAOY  '  WBOfE  SMILEf  HAD  WOM  MV.* 


Ah!  wherefore  dwells  fuch  hesvenly  graee 

In  each  exterior  part  7 
Why.  when  that  smile  upon  thy  face, 
Iiovr  8  image,  dearest,  seems  to  tracer 

Ah  1  why  so  oold  thy  heart  7 

II. 

So  when  the  snn's  enlivening  ray 

Surveys  December's  scene, 
On  froxen  streams  the  glad  beams  play, 
The  icy  surface  melts  away, 

But  all  is  hard  within.  t.  c 
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NUM  BER    TWO. 


A  RfiMlNTSCfiNCe. 

The  treaty  of  1827  was  held,  as  I  have  said  in  Number  One*  at 
PetU  BtUt  de  MorL  It  is  not  usual  for  a  narrator  to  go  backwmni ; 
I  must  beg  permission,  however,  to  take  a  retrograde  step  oq  this  oc- 
casion. 

The  starting  place,  for  Green  Bay,  was  Detroit.     At  that  place,  the 
senior  commissioner  had  provided  all  that  was  necessary,  in  sapplics, 
etc.     On  reaching  Mackinac,  we  were  met  by  rumors.     The  lodiaiis, 
it  was  said,  were  in  motion.     Hostile  indications  were  reportoL     Upon 
reaching  Green  Bay,  these  rumors  were  multiplied.     The  treaty^grovad 
was  forty  miles  above  Fort  Howard ;  the  supplies  were  ordered  to  be 
sent  up,  and  every  thing  to  be  got  in  readiness  for  the  business  of  the  mis- 
sion.    The  Indians,  although  notified  in  time,  were,  as  Indians  alwsjrs 
are,  slow  in  coming  in.    The  delay  on  this  occasion  was  resolved  in  pan 
into  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  along  the  borders,  whence  the  nunoTs 
had  sprung.     A  movement  was  determined  on,  the  object  of  which,  was 
to  call  off  the  Indians  from  the  objects  which  it  appeared  had  excited 
their  attention,  and  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  frontier.     The 
plan  was  this :     The  elder  commissioner  was  to  aacend  the  Fox 
cross  the  Portage,  and  pass  down  the  Ouisconsin,  thence  up  to 
du  Ghien,  and  while  he  ascertained  the  true  state  of  things^  send  iBvita- 
tions  among  the  remaining  bands  to  come  'in  to  the  treaty.     Thence  he 
was  to  descend  the  Mississippi,  and  return  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois 
and  Chicago,  and  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Potawatomiea,  who 
had  been  reputed  as  restless,  and  exteod  a  like  invitation  to  theoL 
Tbe  junior  commissioner  was    to   cross  the  head  waters   of  Lake 
Michigan,  touch  at  Mackinac,  and  pass  on  to  the  Saut  de  St*  Marie,  and 
gather  the  dispositions  of  the  Indians  of  those  regions.     It  was  arranged 
to  meet  at  Green  Bay  in  a  fortnight 

The  trip  to  the  Saui  was  made ;  and  at  the  time  appointed,  the  junior 
commissioner,  through  storms  and  amidst  lake  billows  in  his  bark 
canoe,  reached  the  opening  into  Fox  River :  his  voyagers  were  in  high 
spirits,  and,  as  is  their  custom,  were  chanting.  The  flag  of  the  firail 
bark  was  flying  from  the  stern,  which  distinguished  it  from  the  trader's 
canoe.  The  songs  and  the  flag  had  reached  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Howard ;  and  when  opposite  that  fortress,  the  gates  wae 
thrown  suddenly  open,  and  several  officers  came  running  out,  waving 
their  hands,  and  evidencing  some  anxiety.  The  order  was  given, 
'Turn  in!*  The  wharf  was  soon  reached — when,  and  before  the 
salutations  were  passed,  it  was  announced  that  a  rumor  had  come  in  hj 
way  of  the  Portage,  bringing  intelligence  that  the  senior  commissioaer 
had  been  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians  -^  that  his  cook  and  two  of 
his  men  were  killed  —  and  that  he  had  been  made  prisoner!  What 
was  to  be  done?  No  time  was  to  be  lost.'  All  was  anxiety  and  deep 
feeling.  The  direction  from  the  junior  commissioner  was :  *  Manyomr 
fori  with  as  many  men  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  defence^  and  with  the 
remainder  push  instantly  into  the  Indian  country,  and  rescue  the  com- 
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missianer.  I  will  raise  a  party  of  Indians,  and  accompany  you?  The 
proposition  was  received  as  gallant  men  might  be  expected  to  receive  it, 
and  the  junior  commissioner  pushed  off  to  Shanty  Towtl,  (Menominee 
Village,)  three  miles  up  Fox  Kiver,  to  prepare  for  the  expedition.  He 
found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately put  on  foot  by  a  general  warning  to  defend  the  place,  while 
the  wooden  were  preparing  to  take  refoge  in  the  ibrt.  Presently  a  run- 
ner came  in.  He  was  soon  surrounded.  Taking  from  his  bosom  a 
paper,  he  handed  it  to  the  hand  nearest  to  him.  It  was  fr(Mn  the  elder 
commissioner.  It  dissipated  the  rumor  of  the  attack,  and  of  his  capti- 
vity, but  confirmed  the  hostile  movements  of  a  portion  of  the  Indians. 
He  had  reached  Prairie  du  Chien,  just  on  the  heel  of  the  murderer  of 
Gagnier,  etc.,  and  with  his  usual  promptitude  garrisoned  the  fort  as  well 
as  he  could,  by  mustering  up  the  old  guns,  and  directing  the  settlers  of 
the  Prairie  to  go  into  it,  whilst  he  would  descend  the  Mississippi  to  St 
Louis,  and  on  his  way  engage  the  services  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
and  send  them  on  as  auxiliaries  to  protect  the  place,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival at  St.  LouiSi  confer  with  General  Atkinson  upon  ulterior 
measures.  General  Atkinson  put  his  troops  in  motion.  The  elder  com- 
missioner ascended  the  Illinois,  coasted  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  arrived  in  about  the  same  time  that  a  steam-boat  could 
have  accomplished  the  route  in  safety  at  Green  Bay. 

It  was  determined  to  hold  the  treaty.  From  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  Indians  had  by  this  time  assembled.  A  despatch  was  sent  to 
the  village  that  Four-legs,  a  chief  whose  village  was  at  Lake  Winne- 
bago, had  been  on  the  treaty  ground,  and  carried  himself  rather  inso- 
lently. An  attack  on  those  charged  with  the  property  for  the  treaty 
was  anticipated  by  Four-legs  and  his  band.  The  iunior  commissioner 
ascended  the  river,  and  was  followed  immediately  by  a  six-pounder, 
and  additional  force.  He  remained  a  night  and  a  day,  and  seeing 
nothing  to  confirm  the  rumor,  returned  to  the  Bay. 

Beside  fulfilling  the  original  design  of  the  treaty,  it  was  agreed  to 
use  the  occasion  to  demand  the  murderers  who  had  killed  Gagnier,  and 
butchered  his  femily ;  to  announce  that  General  Atkinson  was  ascend- 
ing the  Mississippi  in  great  force,  and  that  a  way  would  be  cut  through 
their  country,  in  case  of  their  refusal  to  give  up  the  murderers  —  not 
with  axes  but  guns. 

Negociations  were  meanwhile  opened  with  the  officer  in  command 
of  Fort  Howard  to  ascend  the  Fox  River,  and  form  a  junction  at  the 
Portage  with  General  Atkinson's  command.  This  was  agreed  to,  just 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  upon  condition  that  one  hundred 
Indians  should  be  raised  to  act  as  flankers,  etc. 

The  night  before  the  council  at  the  Butt  de  Mort  broke  up,  was 
one  of  much  anxiety.  War  rumors  and  threatened  attacks  had  be- 
come so  common  as  to  be  disregarded — but  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  a  Wabanaukie  Indian  woman  gave 
notice  that  we  were  to  be  attacked.  In  confirmation  of  her  intelligence, 
she  gave  out  that  the  Winnebagoes  had  been  seen  the  night  before 
proposing  to  exchange  lead  for  powder ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the 
whetting  of  knives  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  The  guard 
was  doubled,  and  the  usuiu  quantity  of  sleep  was  enjoyed  by  those  who 
were  not  upon  that  duty. 
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The  senior  commissioner  had  returned  hy  the  way  of  Mackinac  to 
Detroit  A  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Green  Bay  the  day 
afler  his  departure.  The  junior  commissioner,  in  company  with  the 
Indian  Agent,  and  some  others,  met  the  Indians  who  had  been  deputed 
for  the  purpose.  The  first  words  old  Four-legs  uttered,  was  a  reqaeat 
for  a  supply  of  powder  I  He  was  answered :  *  You  shall  have  it — hat 
if  you  do  not  consent  to  give  up  the  murderers,  you  will  g^  it  ta  smoiee^ 
and  with  bullets  —  not  in  kegs  or  powder-horns.'  Nothing  conclusive 
Mras  decided  on.  This  looked  ominous.  Immediately  a  call  was  made 
lor  one  hundred  Indians  to  accompany  the  New-York  troops.  They 
came  in,  painted  for  war.  It  required  strong  measures  to  keep  them 
from  striking  on  the  spot.  They  were  told  the  first  man  that  fijred  a  gnn 
without  orders,  would  be  hung  on  the  tree  nearest  at  hand. 

The  force  that  ascended  the  river  to  make  a  junction  with  General 
Atkinson,  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  ten  regulars ;  twenty- 
eight  militia;  forty-nine  Wabanaukies,  or  Indians  of  the  East,  (New- 
York  Indians,)  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  Menominees  —  total,  two 
hundred  and  ninety.  This  force  left  Green  Bay,  in  barges,  an  Thursday 
evening,  the  23d  August,  1827. 

The  way  being  now  fairly  open  for  incidents^  I  promise  them  in  my 
next  H. 


THE    ATLANTIC. 


HieHWAT  of  Nations !  fh>m  all  impost  free, 
Clasped  in  the  brood  embrace  of  eyery  zone  — 

Garners  of  empu'es  pour  their  wealth  to  thee, 
And  Commerce  makes  thy  bounding  breast  her  throne ! 

And  what  a  change  1  —  the  wo-wom  colony 
Thy  roueh  waves  stranded  on  a  shore  unKnown, 

Have  peopled,  hewed,  and  lent  the  forest  wipga, 

And  launched  them  on  thy  depths,  to  ride  Bke  bannered  kings. 

And  I  have  floated  *neath  their  ensign's  fold, 

For  many  a  glad  hour,  ocean,  over  thee ; 
I  love  them,  free  of  soul,  and  proud  and  bold, 

And  full  of  honor's  stainless  chivalry — 
Sailors  *in  heart  and  hand*  —  waves  never  roUad 

Beneath  more  true-bom  children  of  the  sea : 
Long  may  their  flag,  young  Freedom's  pled^  and  sign, 
Wave,  in  ner  glorious  name,  its  azure  over  thme. 

Thou  heaving  wilderness,  whose  curling  hills 
Crested  with  foam,  sweep  on  before  me  now, 

The  hand  of  Him  whose  word  thy  going  wills, 
Hath  typed  his  anger  on  thy  writhing  orow : 

And  in  thy  calms  hie  love — his  love  which  fills 
Ten  thousand  realms  where  thou  shalt  never  flow ; 

Love  that  oft  casts  the  vengeful  sword  away. 

And  smiling  stoops  from  heaven,  to  rob  thee  of  thy  prty- 

Sea  of  a  hundred  shores  1  —  blest  be  the  breeze 

That  wafted  nu  unto  thy  mightiest  one, 
Where  despot  may  not  come,  and  human  knees 

Are  bent  to  the  Omnipotent  alone ; 
No  captives  here  in  desert  prisons  freeze, 

Nor  fettered  vassals  pine  in  cells  of  stone, 
But  fh>m  his  sacred  home  man  walks  abroad. 
Erect,  unchallenged,  free  —  the  image  of  his  Ood  I 
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There  is  no  bitterer  injustice  than  the  injustice  of  a  nation  to  itself! 
When  an  individual,  by  a  &lse  estimate  of  his  own  laculties,  or  a  mis' 
direction  of  them,  errs  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  strays  from  the  paths 
of  success  and  honor,  there  is  but  one  mind,  one  being  it  may  be,  utterly 
blighted  —  and  we  thank  Heaven  that  the  ruins  may  end  there ;  but 
when  a  nation,  millions  in  number,  and  resistless  in  efficacy  for  good  or 
evil,  abandons  the  great  track  of  improvement,  and  plunges  from  it 
into  the  wastes  around,  we  cannot,  we  dare  not,  estimate  the  error. 

The  error  is  single  and  it  is  collective.  First,  it  destroys  the  national 
character  itself,  that  great  fountain  of  vigor  and  glory  —  then,  rebound- 
ing, and  coursing  its  way  through  smaller  channels,  it  hath  a  tendency 
to  poison  individual  bosoms,  to  overthrow  each  single  stone  in  its  struc- 
ture. The  glass  in  which  the  nation  was  wont  once  to  look  upon  its 
own  majestic  form  and  attributes,  when  thus  broken  into  fragments, 
becomes  a  scattered  mirror,  in  which  each  one  singly  views  his  own 
fallen  aspect. 

These  remarks  are  perhaps  too  monitory ;  but  a  voice  of  warning  is 
needed  A  strong  hand  must  be  put  forth  in  these  times  to  draw  back 
reader  and  writer,  governors  and  governed,  from  that  hard  and  stony 
philosophy  into  which  they  are  all  rapidly  descending.  There  is  the 
duty  of  delaying  as  well  as  the  duty  of  urging  on  the  march  of  the  age. 
It  is  one  thmg  to  hasten  to  conquest — another  to  be  hurried  away  to 
destruction  and  death.  The  former  is  the  pleasanter  as  well  as  the 
wiser  speed.  Nothing  we  think  is  clearer,  than  that  great  thoughts 
and  enterprises  are  the  result  of  deep  and  slow  meditation,  although 
sometimes,  we  acknowledge,  inspiration  may  do  the  work  of  labor,  and 
a  happy  instinct  be  a  surer  and  swifter  guide  to  achievement  than  mid- 
night and  wasting  study. 

But  with  the  mass  ot  men  —  the  great  multitude  and  the  small  mul- 
titude —  the  image  of  success  f  which  is  the  world's  most  worshipped 
idol,)  is  wrought  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  many  a  long  sigh  and  many 
a  heavy  stroke.  The  pinnacle  whereon  reposeth  Fame  —  in  that  glo- 
rious and  attractive  attitude  which  wins  every  eye  —  is  not  to  be  reached 
in  a  day's  journey  by  a  steam  car. 

The  great  fault  of  the  present  age  is  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves. 
It  cannot,  as  did  the  best  of  its  predecessors,  hang  with  rapture  for  a 
whole  year  over  a  single  poem,  studying  its  beauties  until  they  passed 
into  its  very  soul,  and  fixed  them  in  its  own  hues  forever.  It  cannot  and 
will  not  weigh  in  the  nice  balance  of  a  critical  and  cautious  taste  each 
line  and  syllable  of  a  gifled  work,  spelling  its  way  into  the  inner  mys- 
teries which  the  poet  hath  framed  for  the  delight  of  those  only  who  have 
the  perseverance  and  the  penetration  needful  to  their  discovery.  Read- 
ers are  thus  superficial,  and  by  a  natural  rtoction,  writers  become  so. 
'  It  is  in  vain,'  they  reason,  *  to  elaborate  and  polish  thoughts,  if  they  are 
to  be  merely  glanced  at,  and  then  thrown  aside  as  the  toys  of  a  season  — 
in  vain  to  cast  away  the  toil  of  years  upon  those  who  are  either  too 
tasteless  or  too  hurried  to  do  it  justice.'     Poetry,  whether  it  be  denied  or 
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not,  it  is  clear  is  viewed  by  the  world  with  difierent  eyes  from 
which  perused  it  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Virgil,  or  the  English  Mil- 
ton. This  is  not  the  age  of  epics — it  is  the  age  for  no  long  poeoa. 
Fragments  of  the  divine  art  —  broken  rills  from  the  celestial  founCaio— 
are  all  that  it  can  lend  the  time  to  contemplate.  The  fame  of  hul  two 
or  three  of  our  living  poets  is  based  upon  large  and  extended  proditctioBSL 
They  arc  judged — the  mass  of  them — by  the  solitary  brick,  raiher 
than  by  the  complete  building.  Bryant's  effusions  are  all  brief —  Hal* 
leek's  likewise ;  and  when  Mrs.  Sigourney  ventured  lately  to  pnbliall 
a  poem*  longer  than  is  the  custom  of  the  day,  it  received  comparative- 
ly but  limited  praise,  and  (we  will  warrant)  still  more  limited  perosaL 

Another  obvious  cause  of  the  little  regard  with  which  poetry  is 
received  at  present,  is,  that  there  is  no  leading  genius  engaged  in  ks 
walks  —  no  predominant  and  popular  mind,  chaining  the  world  to  ka 
car  —  going  forth  in  mid-day  brightoess,  and  lending  a  light  and  a  halo 
to  the  feeblest  satellites  which  revolve  around  it.  The  general  questioa 
of  the  present  state  of  poetry,  however,  is  not  the  one  into  which  ure  are 
now  called  more  particularly  to  enter.  The  condition  of  American 
poetry  —  the  causes  which  hold  it  fixed  in  that  condition  —  its  regene- 
ration and  prospects  —  these  are  topics  important  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  demand  all  the  attention  and  powers  we  can  at  present  devote 
to  any. 

And  first,  of  its  present  condition.  The  Puritans,  who  were  the 
eldest  voyagers  to  the  new  world,  were  men  of  a  cold  temperament, 
generally,  though  enthusiastic  on  those  subjects  which  more  immediate- 
ly concerned  or  interested  them.  They  possessed  but  litde  imagination ; 
and  the  only  glow  which  ever  colored  their  passionless  features  was 
the  glow  of  excited  reli^on,  or  aroused  independence.  They  had  bat 
few  thoughts  for,  and  litUe  acquaintance  with  the  muse.  Contemporary 
England,  however,  was  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  this  country  illumi- 
nated with  poets.  *  Why  then,'  it  is  often  in  a  half-triumphant  tone 
asked,  *  why  then  were  the  colonies  so  barren?'  The  answer  is  simply, 
that  the  poets  who  then  wrote  and  shone  in  England,  were  the  select 
spirits  from  a  population  of  many  millions,  while  the  American  chances 
for  such  spirits  were  as  far  less  as  the  population  of  the  new  country. 

From  these  two  reasons,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  ima- 
ginative geniuses  appeared  during  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  or  in  the 
age  of  their  immediate  successors.  And  when  the  difficulties  of  the 
first  settlements  were  vanquished,  and  the  States  began  to  grow  apace 
in  numbers  and  prosperity,  their  attention  was  directed  to  subjects  in- 
volving their  deepest  and  dearest  interests.  Independence,  National 
Rights,  the  equal  privileges  of  men,  were  the  topics  which  stirred  their 
bosoms,  and  ran  like  fiame  over  the  country,  kindling  high  desires  and 
determined  resolves  wherever  they  touched. 

Did  none  of  these  awakening  themes  elicit  poetical  power?  Did  no 
American  Milton  spring  into  existence,  to  call  on  the  nation,  in  a  voice 
of  eloquent  thunder,  in  the  name  of  Liberty  to  arouse  ?  •  They  did  come 
forth,  not  exactly  in  the  garb  or  with  the  bearing  of  Milton ;  they  came 
forth  armed  with  that  kind  of  poetry  which  the  necessities  of  the  times 
required;  with  sharp  and  ready  humor — barbed  invective  —  with  a 

♦  Zinzendorff. 
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eamic  and  satiric  force  which  for  its  purpose  and  success  has  nerer  been 
elsewhere  surpassed.  A  McFingal  then  was  more  serviceable,  and  of 
higher  value,  than  an  Odyssey  or  a  King  Lear.  The  country  has  al- 
ways from  the  beginning  furnished  imagination  adequate  to  its  actual 
demands.  It  has  embodied  it  in  the  wit  of  Trumbull  and  Greene  —  in  the 
orermastering  eloquence  of  Henry  —  in  the  felicitous  apologues  and 
illustrations  of  Franklin.  When  the  Revolution  with  its  glories  passed 
away,  another  stage  of  action  op^ed  upon  the  American  people — the 
stage  of  busy  enterprise  —  of  strife  with  hardships,  and  of  attempts  to 
recover  from  the  inevitable  disasters  of  a  protracted  war.  They  did  re- 
cover, and  passed  from  that  stage  to  a  fiirther  one,  where  it  is  the  busi- 
ness and  the  duty  of  the  scene  to  hoard  weahh  and  treasure.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  art  which  we  are  humbly  advocating,  they  are  on  that 
stage  of  action  etiU. 

The  words  of  a  recent  writer  on  the  influence  which  the  contention 
for  money  exercises  on  the  progress  of  poetry  among  us,  are  so  appo- 
site and  correct,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them  here. 

*  The  £ict  is,  that  the  causes  of  our  deficiency  in  works  of  poetry,  as 
well  as  in  other  departments  of  literature,  are  to  be  looked  for,  not  in 
any  imaginary  wsnt  of  the  outward  elements  of  inspiration,  or  of  the 
ktward  sympathies  that  feel  and  appreciate  them,  and  the  genius  which 
gives  them  expression,  but  in  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  sur- 
roonded,  and  under  which  we  grow  np,  and  in  the  general  necessity  by 
which  we  are  impelled  to  action.  So  many  opportunities  of  honorable 
enterprise  are  presented  to  our  young  men,  and  such  are  the  diverting 
prospects  held  out  to  them,  that  they  often  lose  in  the  excitement  of  poli- 
ties; or  the  bnstie  of  trade,  those  poetic  aspirations  which  they  may  have 
at  one  time  cherished.  In  this  new  country,  where  the  most  lavish  re- 
sources of  nature  and  art  are  being  daily  developed, 

'All  is  busy,  sdrrinff,  stonny  motion, 
And  many  a  cloud  drifts  by,  but  none  sojourns.' 

We  have  no  time  to  '  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse.'  A  new 
railroad  may  interfere  with  the  progress  of  a  new  poem,  and  the  turmoil 
of  election  may  not  chime  witn  the  melody  of  verse.  A  good  poet  in 
this  country  often  subsides  into  a  second-rate  politician,  or  he  may  turn 
his  attention  from  speculations  in  fancy  to  speculation  in  the  stocks. 
One  of  our  roost  enchanting  bards  is  in  the  *  cotton  trade  and  sugar 
line'  —  another  is  a  cashier  in  a  bank  —  and  another  (proh  pudor  I)  is  a 
partisan  editor.' 

The  regeneration  of  American  poetry  is  to  be  wrought  out,  then,  by 
the  solemn  consecration  of  great  minds  to  its  duties  and  reouirements. 
It  is  to  be  accomplished  b^  the  hurling  forth  from  the  temple  of  their 
thoughts  every  idol  and  image  of  mammon  —  by  the  renunciation, 
firmly  and  perseveringly,  of  political  strife  and  party  conflicts.  These 
are  but  negative  steps ;  this  is  preventive  but  not  altogether  remedial. 
Positive  labor,  resolute  and  stem  work,  is  to  be  performed.  The  poet 
who  would  be  the  literary  redeemer  of  the  lano,  must  not  only  disse- 
ver himself  from  the  base  associations  of  the  day,  but  he  must  kindle 
new  altars  at  which  his  inmost  soul  may  worship.  He  must  cast  his 
eye  back  through  the  past — far  forward  through  the  future.  The  pre- 
sent, the  mighty  spirit  which  holds  in  either  hand  the  destinies  of  a 
world,  must  be  searchingly  communed  with.     But  chiefest  of  all,  he 
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must  have  a  reverence  and  regard  for  Liberty,  which  is  enlightened,  fer- 
vent, and  omnipotent  over  his  mind  and  afifections.  He  must  know  her 
as  she  has  lived  in  past  ages  —  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley ;  as 
she  breathed  and  fought  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  and  as  she  raised 
her  divine  countenance  from  the  wreck  of  the  dark  ages,  and  brightened 
in  the  English  revolution.  Above  all  and  beyond  all,  let  him  pemae 
her  recoras  as  they  are  written  out  in  the  prosperity  of  his  Natitx 
Land  —  as  they  are  perused  in  letters  of  blood,  in  the  chronicles  of  our 
own  great  revolutionary  struggle. 

If  tbe  comprehension  and  determination  of  the  coming  or  any  gui«a- 
tion  of  American  Poets  be  such,  how  glorious,  how  brightening  die 
dawn  which  opens  on  the  national  eye  I  Shall  it  be  in  our  day«  or 
shall  it  be  reserved  for  our  fortunate  successors,  the  gkd  and  griehA 
privilege  of  beholding  the  lights  of  verse  shining  from  every  hill  top 
along  our  borders,  aikl  filling  the  air  with  a  new  glory,  and  exciting^in 
the  people's  heart  a  chivalric  heroism  in  the  arts  d'peace^-an  umwM^ 
and  an  upwifird  buoyancy  ofsoul, which  shall  bear  them  to  noMcrpuipojaa> 
higher  destinies,  and  more  perfect  triumphs,  than  they  have  yet  ttiiwBi 
for  or  achieved  ? 

When  shall  he  arise  who,  by  the  strong  power  and  melody  of  aniglity 
muse,  shall  win  the  nation  from  its  eager  end  unsatisfying  chaae  after 
wealth,  and  the  dependencies  of  life?  When  shall  his  voice  sonnd 
through  the  dark  void  of  our  present  condition,  and  lure  the  easth-womt 
from  his  vain  devotion  at  the  feet  of  an  idol  whose  front  is  brass  aad 
whose  body  is  gold?  Some  masterly  mind,  canying  for  a  time  all  in 
the  tide  of  its  resisUess  strength,  is  needed  to  redeem  and  renovate;  some 
stronff  arm  to  turn  aside  the  chariot  from  its  iron  and  monotonous  tnek 
into  Ae  green  paths  of  nature  and  truth.  It  will  come,  (if  the  phnels 
deceive  us  not,)  it  shall  come — for  there  are  those  now  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  and  but  recently  arrived  on  the  shore  of  being,  who,  study- 
ing the  language,  its  capacities  and  beauties  -*-  the  country,  its  career, 
its  majesty,  its  outward  form  and  fiuhion  of  mountains  and  waters— 
believe  that  around  them  and  in  them  lie  the  elements  of  poetry  and 
poems,  in  an  opulence  and  a  splendor  which  the  world  cannot  surpass. 

ex. 


FOLLT    OF    MISAlfTHROFY. 

Let  lacHryinose  phOoaophers 

This  glorious  world  decry ; 
niere  *•  not  a  wiod  the  flower  that  stin, 

A  tint  that  stains  the  sky, 
Or  auffht  in  earth,  or  air,  or  sea, 

But  Tor  our  good  was  given : 
This  world  was  formed  oy  God  to  be 

Tlie  Testibule  of  Heaven. 
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■VMBER  riTK. 

*  And  I  have  made  me  idols,  and  found  them  day.' 

*  God  bless  you,  Bob  V  said  the  driver  to  the  *  gentleman^  who  had 
been  assisting  him  in  arranging  the  baggage  in  the  boot  of  the  coach : 
'he'll  do  it,  since  you  ask  it,*  answered  a  rough,  hanBh  voice;  *and 
Bill,  my  darling,  take  care  of  yourself,  will  vou,  for  my  sake  V  Crack  1 
went  the  whip,  and  the  coach  mored  on  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  stopped. 
^Holloa,  Bob!'  shouted  the  driver.  In  a  moment  his  friend  was  by 
bis  side.  '  I  say.  Bob,  my  dear  fellow,  that  brandy  was  very  strong, 
and  as  it 's  a  bad  night  to  sleep  in  the  streets,  there 's  no  telling  what 
may  happen.  Wont  you  just  give  me  a  lock  of  your  hair  to  keep 
until  I  get  back  V  *  Haw  I  -—  haw  I  —  haw  1'  shouted  Bob,  and  away 
we  moved.  It  was  just  thirty  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  of  a  wet  and 
ooid  night,  in  South  Market-street,  Albany,  that  this  affectionate  parting 
took  pmce.  I  had  been  sleeping  in  my  chair,  waiting  for  the  staffe 
from  ten  -until  one  o'clock ;  and  when  at  length,  three  hours  af^er  tne 
Qflual  time  of  starting,  the  vehicle  reached  the  door  of  the  American 
Hotel,  I  tumbled  into  it,  and  lay  stretched  upon  the  back  seat  in  a  half 
dozei,  trying  to  unite  the  broken  thread  of  tne  dream  which  had  been 
severed  by  its  arrival  The  interview  between  the  driver  and  his  friend 
Bob,  although  it  made  me  laugh  in  my  sleep,  did  not  completely  arouse 
me,  and  I  dreamed  on,  until  the  coach  stopped,  and  the  driver  informed 
«is  that  we  had  reached  Troy. 

I  was  thinking  how  foolisn  I  had  been  to  complain  of  the  two  lumps 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed  I  had  occupied  at  the  hotel,  when  there  was  so 
much  room  to  sleep  on  either  side  of  them,  and  how  much  I  really 
would  pay  down  in  cash  for  the  privilege  of  exchanging  my  present 
upright  position  and  hard  seat  fer  the  uneven  couch  aforesaid,  when 
the  driver  opened  the  coach  door,  and  asked  me  to  make  room  for  a 
lady  on  the  back  seat.  I  was  wide  awake  in  a  moment.  *  Thomas, 
did  you  bring  my  band-box  down  from  the  school  ?'  asked  a  low  and  I 
thought  young  voice.  *  Yes,  here  it  is,  Miss  Smith,'  answered  some 
one  beyond  the  driver.  The  lady  ascended  the  steps,  and  as  the  dim 
light  from  the  lantern,  which  the  coachman  held  in  his  hand,  rested 
for  a  moment  on  her,  I  strained  first  my  eyes  and  then  my  neck  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  fiice ;  but  I  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  only  able  to 
ascertain  that  she  was  small,  of  a  slight  fi^re,  and  that  she  wore  a  little 
cottage  bonnet.  But  this  was  quite  enough.  I  have  a  theory  about  bonnets, 
and  I  had  long  previously  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  a  cottage  bon- 
net prima  facie  shades  a  pretty  or  at  least  a  young  face,  while  vice  versa, 
an  old  or  an  ugly  countenance  seeks  the  deep  shade  of  a  *  poke  J  The 
lady,  then,  was  young.  Of  this  I  was  satisfied,  from  the  tones  of  her 
voice.  She  was  pretty.  Her  bonnet  settled  that.  And  beyond  and 
better  *  than  this,  than  these,  than  all,'  she  was  unmarried.  Don't  you 
recollect,  reader,  the  man  called  her  Miss  Smith,  when  he  answered 
her  inquiries  about  the  band-box  t 
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*  I  have  it,'  thought  I ;  '  what  a  dunce  I  was,  not  to  have  sormiacd  k 
hefor&  There  is  a  ladies'  aeminary  in  this  city.  She  asked  if 
things  had  been  brought  down  from  *  the  school.'  She  is  some 
little  creature,  who  resides  within  a  day's  ride  of  the  city,  going"  to 
her  parents.  Her  &ther  has  not  been  able  to  leave  his  bosineeB  to 
for  her,  and  her  brothers  are  all  off  at  college;  and  as  the  stage 
the  door  of  her  paternal  home,  it  has  been  thought  safe  ibr  her  to 
the  journey  alone.  Poor  little  dear  1  —  it  is  too  had  to  make  her  leave 
her  soft  pillow  and  sweet  dreams,  to  ride  alone  with  strangers  on  sach 
a  night  as  this !  But  I  will  be  a  protector  to  thee,  sweet  flowev.  I  will 
be  to  thee  even  as  a  lather  and  a  brother.  The  storm  that  rages  without 
shall  not  chill  thy  young  blood — the  wind  which  howls  aroimdvt 
shall  not  *  visit  too  roughly*  thy  tender  frame ;  and  if  thy  strength  wnaes 
&int,  and  fatigue  or  drowsiness  overcome  thee,  thou  shalt  eloae  thine 
eyes  and  rest  thy  head  on  a  bosom  that  will  support  thee  as  tenderly 
and  faithfully  as  that  on  which  thy  infancy  reposed' 

These  were  thoughts  that  flitted  through  my  mind,  while  my  lair 
companion  was  arranging  her  seat,  as  comfortably  as  citcumsMncct 
permitted,  by  my  side.  In  a  few  moments  the  coach  was  agnin  m 
motion.  • 

*  I  fear,  Miss,'  I  remarked,  as  we  reached  the  outakiits  of  the  city; '  yon 
will  have  an  uncomfortable  night  of  it.' 

'  O,  no,'  she  replied, '  I  am  fully  prepared  for  the  ride,  and  I  think  I 
shall  get  through  with  it  very  well.' 

A  long  pause  ensued.  '  The  school  in  Troy  is  very  full  now,  I  un- 
derstand?' again  I  essayed. 

'  Yes,  Sir,  we  have  now  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pupils,  and  othen 
are  arriving  daily.' 

Another  pause  succeeded,  during  which  I  congratulated  myself  on 
finding  my  surmises  correct  '  Are  you  traveler  enongh,'  I  naked,  *  to 
know  that  your  comfort  during  the  night  will  depend  very  much  on 
keeping  your  feet  warm  V  And  I  bent  down  and  gttlbered  the  sttaw 
from  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  and  placed  it  over  them. 

She  thanked  me  for  my  attention,  and  we  rode  on  in  silence.  At  length 
I  began  to  grow  drowsy,  and  at  the  same  time  observing  the  head  of  my 
companion  begin  to  nod,  I  suggested  to  her  that  if  she  would  lean 
against  me,  she  would  ride  with  greater  ease.  In  a  few  moments  her 
head  fell  upon  my  shoulder,  and  she  seemed  to  sleep.  '  Sleep  on, 
girV  thought  I ;  '  thy  trusting  confidence  in  a  stranger  is  not  mil 
He  appreciates  thy  unsuspecting  innocence;  he  understands  the 
phisticated  purity  of  thy  nature,  and  would  sooner  lay  down  his  life  than 
startle  thee  by  word  or  deed  from  the  full  security  thy  gfuileless  heatt  se- 
cures to  thee.'  An  hour  passed,  and  I  stirred  not,  lest  I  should  disturb 
the  sleep  of  the  gentle  girl.  My  heart  melted  toward  her ;  and  as  the 
moments  hastened  on,  I  grew  yet  more  sleepy  and  loving.  Occasionally 
I  gave  vent  to  my  feeling^s  in  low,  broken,  whining  inquiries  of  how  sfaie 
felt  ?  —  was  she  fatigued  ? — did  she  sleep  well  ? — was  her  position  easf  ? 
were  her  feet  warm  1  etc.,  etc.  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  I  was  dreaming  a  part  of  the  time,  or  whether  I  was  awws; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  I  never  loved  any  human  being  with  half  the 
tenderness  I  felt  for  my  sleeping  companion.  So  strong  mdeed  was  my 
devotion,  that  I  feh  that  I  would  have  taken  her,  #idK>ut  fitfther  lOMm- 
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led^e,  for  the  wife  of  my  bosomi  and  have  given  her  for  life  the  place  she 
then  occupied  by  my  side. 

Another  hour  at  len^  glided  by.  My  drowsiness  got  the  better  of 
say  love.  Wearied  with  sitting  in  one  position,  I  sank  against  the 
eusbion  on  one  side  of  the  coach.  My  companion  sank  with  me.  My 
arm  was  around  her ;  and  thus  encircling  all  that  I  then  considered 
most  desirable  in  life,  I  fell  asleep. 

The  morning  sun  shone  brightly  in  my  face,  and  I  awoke.     A  bon* 
net  was  bobbing  in  my  face  with  every  motion  of  the  coach.'    My  arm 
was  liround  a  cloak  which  seemed  to  cover  a  human  figure.     In  a  mo- 
ment the  recollection  of  my  companion  flashed  across  my  mind.    As  I 
yaiaed  myself  up,  and  attempted  to  look  under  the  bonnet,  a  young 
Fxenclunan  on  the  front  seat,  whom  I  an  instant  previously  had  observed 
with  hia  features  strangely  distorted,  gave  a  short  dry  laugh,  and  put  his 
head  oujt  of  the  coach.     I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  look  under 
the  bonnet.     Do  not  laugh,  reader,  but  pity  me.     There  was  a  little  lean 
woman  sleeping  on  my  breast,  with  a  dark  beard  on  her  upper  lip,  longer 
and  more  plentiful  than  that  which  disfigures  the  young  exquisites  of 
the  day.     Her  chin  and  cheeks  were  covered  with  a  substance  lighter 
indeed  in  color,  but  quite  as  unequivocal  in  character.     Farther  of 
her  personal  appearance  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  did  not  extend  my  ob- 
servations,    what  I  have  already  described,  was  sufiScient  to  satisfy 
my  .curiosity.     I  awoke  her,  told  her  it  was  daylight,  and  sat  her  up- 
right in  the  coach ;  but  the  next  jolt  brought  her  back  again  upon  my 
shoulder,  fast  asleep.     I  again  aroused  her,  but  with  the  same  result. 
I  began  to  grow  nervous.     Cold  chills  ran  over  me.     I  besought  the 
lady  to  awake-*- told  her  I  was  tired  of  holding  her  —  and  begged  that 
she  would  sit  upright.     She  said  she  would,  but  she  did  so  for  a  moment 
ooly,  and  then  fell  back  to  her  former  position.     This  was  more  than  I 
could  bear :  and  I  was  debating  in  my  mind  whether  I  should  jump  out 
of  the  coacn,  or  only  on  to  the  front  seat,  when  the  vehicle  stopped  at  the 
hotel,  which  was  the  end  of  the  route. 


I  R4VS  just  been  thinking  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  poor  and  un- 
known, and  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  without  a  character.  Nine-tenths 
of  my  enjoyments  are  such  as  are  not  attainable  by  the  wealthy  or  great. 
They  are  such  as  are  not  permitted  to  those  who  have  character,  and 
reputation,  and  station  to  sustain.  The  great  pass  through  life  on  a 
high  horse.  They  sit  erect.  Their  heads  are  elevated,  and  they  move 
proudly  on  to  their  graves,  without  knowing  or  feeling  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  beauties  of  the  world  in  which  they  have  lived.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  my  characterless,  poverty-stricken  brethren,  make  the 
journey  of  life  on  foot  We  hasten  not  on  our  way ;  we  take  it  easy ;  we 
cull  the  flowers  which  grow  along  our  path ;  we  avoid  the  briars  and 
thorns  which  obstruct  it ;  and  when  we  come  to  a  sunny  or  a  pleasant 
spot,  we  sit  down  and  enjoy  its  beauties,  and  take  the  refreshment  and 
mat  that  our  necessities  may  require. 

<  These  are  my  '  geaeraf  remarks.'  I  most  usually  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  prefiice  what  I  have  to  say  with  some  of  them.  Somebody,  in 
giving  advice  to  magazine  writersi  advises  them  to  commence  any 
where  in  their  aubjeot  that  is  most  convenient,  and  even  at  once  to  jump  in 
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medias  re$.    Now  I  do  not  approTe  of  this  mode  of  domg  thiiig& 
is  like  the  abominable  habit  some  of  our  tale  writers  have,  of 
cing  in  the  middle  of  their  story  and  tellin?  it  out  both  ways  to  a 
ing  and  end.     No,  I  like  system :  and  for  wat  reason  I  hold  to  the 
old  custom  of  prebcing  particular  observations  with  a  few 
marks.   But  to  leave  them,  and  go  into  detail. 

Oftentimes  when  I  have  taken  my  station  in  front  of  Oolman's  window, 
with  my  elbows  resting  on  the  iron  bar  that  projects  before  it,  for  themu- 
pose  of  examining  at  my  leisure  the  various  specimens  of  the  arts  which 
ne  daily  displays  for  the  gratification  of  the  public  —  oftentimen,  I  say; 
when  I  have  been  so  stationed,  have  I  seen  the  man  of  consequence,  as  be 
wended  his  way  slowly  down  to  his  office  in  Wall  or  Pearl-street,  tam  his 
eyes  wistfully  toward  the  splendid  display  with  which  I  was  gratiffiiig 
my  senses,  look  cautiously  around  to  see  if  any  of  his  acquaintances  were 
near,  stop  for  a  moment,  and  before  he  had  half  gratified  his  ciiiio«sty, 
start  suddenly  and  guiltily  away,  and  pass  on.  *  Pass  on,'  I  have  said  to 
myself,  *thou  slave  of  custom — thou  victim  of  pride — passoo,  and 
leave  the  pearls  that  are  scattered  in  thy  path  to  those  who  have  the 

f>od  sense  to  apj)reciate  them.'  And  then,  after  such  a  mental  addrcM; 
have  crowdea  into  my  place  among  the  motley  and  ragged  grom  of 
amateurs,  and  with  them  I  have  admired  the  taper  legs  of  the  sylph- 
like  Taglioni,  the  graceful  ringlets  of  Mrs.  Wood,  have  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  the  sublime  conceptions  of  Martin,  and  pomted  out  to 
my  less  informed  neighbors  the  &ults  in  his  *  Belshazzar's  Feast*  — 
have  laughed  at  the  comic  power  of  Cruikshank,  examined  the 
gorgeous  binding  of  the  books,  the  wonderful  chess-men,  the  racing 
scenes,  and  the  views  of  the  North  River.  AAer  a  critical  dispute  with 
some  hatless  cognoscenti  about  the  merits  of  a  &vorite  artist,  I  move 
slowly  and  leisurely  along,  finding  at  every  step  food  for  my  eyes  and 
ears,  and  not  unfreauently,  through  the  kinoness  of  the  apple  women, 
food  for  my  stomach. 

If  at  the  next  corner  I  discover  a  fight,  I  join  the  ring,  and  take  apon 
myself  the  duties  of  master  of  ceremonies.  I  hold  the  hats  and  coats 
of^^the  combatants,  (for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  my  fellow  citixens 
are  not  to  be  trusted  with  such  articles,  they  having  the  unworthy  hahit 
of  abstracting  from  them  handkerchief  and  pocket-books,  and  some- 
times even  disappearing  with  the  articles  themselves,)  keep  the  circle 
wide  and  roomy,  pull  a  man  ofi*  when  he  has  got  hk  adversary  doim, 
see  that  there  is  no  gouging  or  biting,  and  in  a  general  way  eondoct 
the  affair  in  such  a  manner  that  each  party  has  fair  play. 

I  am  always  on  hand  when  a  man  is  run  over,  or  fells  firom  a  build- 
ing, help  carry  him  to  the  nearest  apothecary's  shop^  and  am  always 
one  of  those  wno  are  inside  when  the  door  is  closed.  By  these  means, 
I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  where  the  man  is  him,  and  what  are 
his  prospects  of  recovery,  what  remedies  are  applied,  how  he  bears  his 
misfortunes,  and  thus  gain  a  great  deal  of  useiul  inforsaation. 

I  attend  the  parades  of  the  '  Light  Guards,'  and  the  *  Toa»pkias 
Blues,'  see  them  go  through  with  their  manosuvres  and  drills^  and  thus 
pick  up  a  little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  to  place  at  the  service  of 
my  country,  in  time  of  need.  When  the  '  Brass  Band'  comes  out  widi 
either  of  the  above  mentioned  companies,  I  am  not  too  proud  to  umxdk 
along  with  the  boys  on  the  side-walk,  and  keep  step  with  the  muse. 
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It  does  me  good.  It  excites  my  martial  ipirit ;  it  arouses  mv  '  Ameri- 
can feelings ;'  it  causes  me  to  tnink  of  the  revolution ;  it  calls  to  mind 
*  the  times  thiat  tried  men's  souls ;'  in  short,  it  makes  me  a  more  patriotic 
citizen,  and  a  greater  lover  of  my  country. 

I  attend  all  me  fires  —  am  a  great  admirer  of  Engine  No.  14,  and  Mr. 
Gulick.  I  am  an  honorary  member  of  the  company  No.  14,  and  am  in 
&Tor  of  retaining  Mr.  Qulick  in  his  office  of  chief  engineer.  I  only 
work  at  the  engfine  when  there  is  a  lack  of  hands,  my  general  occupa- 
tion at  fires  being  of  a  superintending  character.  I  help  females  and 
small  children  to  escape  from  the  flames,  take  care  of  valuable  packages 
that  are  thrown  into  the  street,  pick  up  pieces  of  china  and  looking- 
glasses  that  are  cast  down  ibr  preservation  from  the  upper  stories,  and 
see  how  a  stop  is  finally  put  to  the  flames. 

I  go  very  firequently  to  funerals  —  particularly  if  there  are  carriages 
iii  attendance.  When  I  see  an  invitation  in  tne  newspapers  closjng 
thus,  •  }t3r  Carriages  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  at  precisely  4  P.  M.  ^^S/  ^ 
am  punctual  to  the  minute,  select  a  good  hack,  and  oftentimes  mourn  as 
sincerely  for  a  man  I  never  saw,  as  those  whom  he  loved  when  living, 
and  Ttmembertd  when  dying.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this 
avowal,  t  mourn  for  eacn  and  every  one  who  dies,  for  I  am  sorry  that 
they  are  obliged  to  leave  this  pleasant  world  of  ours,  the  pursuits  which 
engrossed  them,  the  pleasures  which  occupied  them,  and  all  the  thou- 
sand endearing  ties  which  draw  upon  the  hearts  even  of  the  most  lonely 
and  desolate. 

I  take  great  interest  in  the  improvement  and  increase  of  the  city. 
No  citizen,  public  or  private,  has  been  more  solicitous  than  I  about  the 
green  posts  and  chains  in  ths  Park,  or  more  anxious  concerning  the 
introduction  of  *  pure  and  wholesome  water.'  For  the  last  two  years,  I 
have  been  a  supernumerary  superintendent  of  the  erection  of  Astor's 
Holel.  Every  morning  I  would  go  and  contemplate  the  progress  of 
the  preceding  day.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  master-builder,  and 
obtained  a  great  deal  of  information  from  him  relative  to  the  detail  of  the 
edifice.  The  little  square  windows  on  the  Vesey-street  side  have  alone 
baffled  my  inquiries.  I  cannot  imagine  for  what  purpose  they  are  there, 
and  the  builder  is  exceedingly  close-mouthed  on  the  subject.  I  useA 
fir^uentlyto  go  down  to  the  new  custom-house,  but  I  am  out  of  patience 
with  the  slow  progress  the  builders  make,  and  now  seldom  inspect  it 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  The  only  other  uneasiness  I  have,  connec- 
ted with  tmblic  buildings,  is  the  great  window  in  the  University.  It 
has  been  ooarded  up  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  I  am  fearful  there  are 
not  funds  sufficient  left  to  pay  for  its  glazing. 

These  are  a  few  of  my  occupations  and  amusements ;  and  they  are 
such  as  the  man  of  character  or  the  proud  man  knows  not  They  are 
engrossed  with  themselves,  and  see  not  and  care  not.  what  the  world  is 
doing,  fiirdier  than  it  effects  their  immediate  interests.  Their  natural 
tastes  are  curbed,  their  impulses  are  restrained,  and  their  real  feelings 
concealed.  Their  whole  life  is  a  mask.  They  are  *  star'-actors  on  the 
world's  stage,  while  we  poor,  unwashed,  unvaccinated  gentlemen  are 
the  '  supernumeraries.'  They  have  an  arduous  and  difficult  character 
to  sustam,  while  we  have  only  to  hear  their  ranting,  and  sing  a  chorus 
to  their  songs.  They  are  obliged  continually  to  look  and  act  their  parts, 
while  we  can  crack  a  joke  with  the  pit,  ogle  the  side  boxes,  and  ever 
have  a  little  fim  among  ourselves. 
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I  RATE  a  great  taste  for  music  —  of  the  kind  that  Willis  would  per* 
haps  denominate  unwriUen  music  —  not  that  spoken  of  hy  Cox,  in  his 
article  in  the  Mirror,  published  a  few  weeks  since,  made  by  the  win<f  s 
blowing  on  an  oak  tree,  or  the  summer  breeze  whistling  over  a  meadow. 
I  tired  of  that  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  lived  in  the  country.     What  I  call 
unwritten  music,  is  such  as  has  never  been  marked  and  dotted  out  on  £ve 
straight  lines  —  such  as  cannot  be  bought  at  AtwiU's  —  such  as  is  never 
thumbed  by  the  young  miss  who  yawns  at  her  piano.     Reader,  if  yoa 
want  to  hear  unwritten  music,  go  down  to  the  docks,  find  a  ship  irom 
New-Orleans  with  a  negro  crew,  sit  down  on  a  cotton  bag,  and  yoa 
will  hear,  while  she  is  unloading,  airs  that  will  haunt  you  for  weeks 
afterward.     You  will  see  half  a  dozen  stout  fellows,  with  lungs  like  a 
boss  chimney-sweep,  and  wind  like  a  bellows,  pulling  at  the  rope  which 
raises  the  cargo  from  the  hold,   keeping  time  to  the  air  which  is 
sung  by  their   ship-mate  who  coils  away,   and  at  the  end  of  eveij 
half  minute  join  in  the  chorus  with  a  heartiness  and  power  that   b 
most  edifying  to  hear  and  behold.     Unwritten  music  is  to  be  heard 
every  where.    The  shoe-maker  keeps  time  to  it,  as  he  pulls  out  his  long 
waxed-ends ;  the  porter  walks  to  it  \  it  regulates  the   strokes  of  the 
blacksmith,   when  the  heated  iron  sparkles  upon  his  anvil ;  the  black 
cook  hums  it,  as  she  turns  the  spit,  and  it  is  ever  fiiUing  from  the  lips 
of  the  young,  the  lovely,  the  innocent  and  the  gay. 

Music  of  all  kinds,  written  or  unwritten,  is  to  be  had  in  this  city 

in  great  quantities,  and  at  various  prices.     It  costs  a  dollar  to  hear  Mrs. 

Wood  sing  at  the  Park  Theatre ;  seventy-five  cents  to  hear  Mr.  Rice 

execute  *  Jim  Crow*  at  the  Bowery ;  and  for  fifty  cents  we  can  hear 

'  Sittin'  on  a  RaiP  dtme  by  the  ?reat  com])oser  himself  at  the  Franklin. 

But  the  cheapest  music  that  I  Know  of)  is  to.be  heard  be&re  Peale's 

Museum : 

'O  'tis  my  delight,  of  a  shiny  night, 
In  a  season  of  tne  yeai' 

like  this,  when  the  warm  south  breeze  comes  lazily  up  the  bay,  com- 
forting the  poor  fellows  who  have  beeu  shivering  through  the  late  long 
winter,  insinuating  itself  throu|^h  the  rents  in  their  pantaloons,  and  the 
holes  in  their  coats,  and  making  their  naked  limbs  to  rejoice  with  its 
genial  influence;  the  south  breeze  is  no  coy  dame,  whose  kiss  is 
reserved  for  her  lord  alone ;  no  dainty  maiden,  whose  breath  is  only  felt 
upon  the  cheek  of  her  lover.  Its  influence  is  experienced  alike  by  all — 
the  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the  lowly.  It  wanders  over  the  lips  of  the 
young  and  the  lovely,  and  it  breathes  upon  the  ghostly  and  the  oecrepid; 
It  kisses  the  soft  and  glowing  cheek  of  beauty,  and  the  pale  hce  of 
the  sick  and  dying ;  in  wanton  plajrfulness,  it  scatters  the  golden  tresses 
of  the  youthful  and  ftivored  of  fortune,  and  it  passes  on  to  lift  the  gray 

and  matted  locks  of  the  old  and  desolate,  and  *  poor  and  needy, ^ 

But  as  I  was  saying,  it  is  my  delight  at  this  particular  season  of  the 
year  to  take  my  seat  on  the  stone  foundation  of  the  park  fence,  opposite 
Peale's  Museum,  and  listen  to  the  music  which  is  there  nightly  dis- 
coursed. Our  audience  is  large,  and  not  what  perhaps  would  be  called 
select  But  we  are  all  amateurs,  really  and  unaflectedly  Ibnd  of  music. 
We  assemble  not  to  show  ourselves,  *  to  see  and  be  seen,'  but  to  hear. 
Any  little  difficulties  that  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  would  arise 
about  seats,  are  avoided  by  the  high-toned  and  conciliating  spirit  of 
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the  audience.     The  regulations  of  the  street  are  well  settled  and  well 
known.     There  are  no  '  Front  seats  reserved  for  the  ladies/  no  private 
boxes,  no  *  Beats  taken  in  box  No.  2/  or  *  No.  13.'      There  are  no 
noisy  cries,  such  as  disturb  the  audience  at  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment —  no  calls  of  *  TroUope !'  as  at  the  *  Park'  —  no  yells  of  *  Down  in 
front !'  as  at  the  *  Bowery'  —  no  cries  of  *  Hats  off!'  as  at  the  '  Broadway 
Tabernacle'  —  no  'joining  in  the  chorus  by  the  audience,' as  at  the 
•  Franklin.'     All  is  decency  and  order.     Every  thing  is  regulated  by 
the  great  and  glorious  principle  of  equality.      The  gentleman  who 
first  gets  the  best  seat,  keeps  it  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  when  he  vacates 
it,  the  one  who  happens  to  be  nearest,  takes  it.      The  best  seats  are  on  the 
foundation  of  the  fence,  and  as  I  usually  go  early,  I  generally  secure 
one  there.     Next  to  these,  the  curb-stone  is  considered  the  most  eligi- 
ble.    After  this,  come  the  leaning  places,  such  as  lamp-posts,  pillars  of 
the  fence,  etc.    The  performance  commences  at  'early  candle-lighting,' 
and  continues  generally  until  about  eleven  o'clock.     The  well  known 
modesty  of  the  performers  forbids  me  to  speak  of  them  in  the  terms 
my  gratitude  would  prompt ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
better  music  can  no  where  be  heard  for  less  money.     If  I  might  be 
allowed  to  make  a  distinction,  where  distinctions  are  always  invidious, 
I  would  say  that  the  c^entleman  who  performs  on  the  clarionet,  and  he 
who  blows  the  French  horn,  are  both  of  them  performers  of  peculiar 
power,  and  great  wind.     Indeed  the  audience,  some  few  evenings  since, 
came  very  near  having  some  difficulty ;  in  fact  we  did  have  a  little  row 
with  the  gentlemen  who  frequent  the  walk  in  front  of   '  The  Ameri- 
can Museum,'  about  these  two  performers.     It  was  asserted  by  the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  American  Museum,  that  the  Fiddle  and  Horn  down  there 
played  *  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night'  better  than  the  Clarionet  and  Horn  at 
Feale's.     After  going  down  to  the  American  Museum,  and  hearing  the 
air  performed  there,  we  brought  the  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  up  to  our 
own  band.     We  waited  patiently  until  the  tune  was  played  entirely 
through,  and  then  finding  that  our  opponents  did  not  yield  the  point  to 
us,  we  undertook  to  box  their  ears  a  little,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
improve  their  hearing.     At  this  they  were  offended,  and  commenced 
a  quarrel,  which  at  length  grew  so  serious,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
assemblage  found  lodgings  for  the  night  in  the  rear  of  tne  City  Hall, 
and  in  the  morning  were  subjected  to  a  very  officious  questioning  from 
Mr.  Justice  Lowndes.  M. 


AN    INVITATION. 


Comb  forth  to  walk  where  the  new-fallen  shower 

To  every  flower  in  beaded  beaaty  cleaves, 
And  like  a  bride  with  diamonds  for  her  dower, 

Seems  the  pale  aspen  with  its  jewelled  leaves : 
Come !  —  mom's  soft  breezes  tbrough  the  orchards  play, 

Wakening  the  blossoms  from  their  odorous  dreams ; 
From  the  &rk  marts  of  mammon  flee  away. 

Come— to  the  breathing  flowers  and  laughing  streams  I  j.  b. 
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THE    RESCUE: 

^    Om  THX  INUNDATION   OF  8A1NT  PITBASBUBO. 

It  was  about  the  meridian  of  an  unusually  warm  day  for  the  Norera- 
ber  of  a  Russian  winter,  when  two  horsemen  were  seen  slowly  skirting 
the  still  expanse  of  Lake  Peipus,  on  the  road  from  Riga  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  for  some  distance  sweeps  round  its  western  margin.  The 
scene  was  not  devoid  of  romantic  beauty.  On  one  side  the  prospect 
was  shut  in  by  a  forest  of  majestic  pines,  which,  with  their  dark  tufted 
fi)liage  of  bluish  green,  shaking  and  rustling  in  the  light  breeze  that 
swept  through  their  lofty  tops,  were  the  sole  representatives  of  vegeta- 
tion in  the  wintry  landscape.  To  the  left,  and  far  before,  stretching 
away  until  lost  in  the  hazy  horizon,  lay  the  glossy  and  motionless  lake, 
the  level  monotony  of  its  vast  frozen  surface,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  painful  to  the  eye,  being  at  intervals  relieved  and  enlivened 
by  the  picturesque  form  of  a  Livonian  peasant,  in  his  gay  camese, 
sheep-skin  tunic,  and  leggins  of  linden  bark,  darting  on  his  rude  skates 
from  point  to  point,  athwart  its  polished  sheen. 

The  travelers  were  both  young ;  probably  neither  of  them  had  seen 
his  five-and-twenlieth  summer.     They  were  drest,  with  a  few  national 
exceptions,  in  English  costume,  and  possessed  in  common,  that  undefi- 
nable  air  and  bearing  which  we  intuitively  recognise  as  the  stamp  of 
high  caste.     But  here  all  resemblance  terminated:  though  both  hand- 
some, they  were  strikingly  dissimilar  in  form  and  features ;  and  as  they 
rode  along,  side  by  side,  the  one  apparently  absorbed  in  melancholy 
reverie,  the  other  ever  and  anon  pouring  forth  the  exuberant  gaycty  of 
a  light  heart,  in  a  snatch  of  some  merry  popular  ballad,  a  greater  ccm- 
trast,  as  regarded  temperament,  could  be  with  difficulty  imagined.     The 
last  mentioned  of  the  two  youths  was  considerably  the  taller  and  more 
athletic ;  his  fine  soldier-like  figure,  well  displayed  in  a  close-fitting  sur- 
tout,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  the  frank  expression  of  his  manly  Saxon 
features,  set  off  by  a  tasseled  crimson  velvet  cap.  poised  lightly  on 
the  thick  sunnv  curls  which  clustered  round  his  fair  broad  brow,  were 
well  calculated  to  win  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of — tcomen.     His 
companion,  who  was  more  slightly,  perhaps  more  elegantly  propor- 
tioned, was  clad  in  a  similar  habit,  somewhat  less  e^ecZ-ively  arranged. 
His  well-defined,  calm,  dark  features  were  a  perfect  model  of  inteflect 
in  repose;  but  while  their  general  and  apparently  habitual  expression 
was  subdued  and   gentle,  the  close   observer  might  have  detected 
in  the  large  poetic  eye,  and  the  quiet  firmness  of  the  moustached 
upper   lip,    the   indices    of   energy    more   lofty,    than    the    careless 
courage  mirrored  in  the  countenance  of  his   more  sanguine  com- 
rade.    The  wayfisirers,  judging   from  the  jaded  appearance  of  their 
steeds,  had  travelled  many  a  weary  verst  since  dawn,  and  of  the  unmac- 
adamiztd  nature  of  their  path,  the  apparel  of  the  former,  and  the  mired 
fetlocks  and  smoking  fianks  of  the  latter,  bore  conclusive  evidence. 
Some  occasional  interjections  of  disappointment  from  the  taller  of  the 
travelers,  as  he  stood  erect  in  his  stirrups  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
scenery  in  advance,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  appearance  of  some  habi- 
tation, affording  probabilities  of  a  comfortable  meal,  would,  in  his  eyes, 
have  been  no  disparagement  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  prospect.     For 
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the  last  two  or  three  versts,  his  reconnoiisaaues  had  become  more  fre- 
quent, his  interjectional  murmurs  more  emphatic ;  and  when,  after  leav- 
ing the  windings  of  the  lake,  he  beheld  a  long  straight  vista  of  forest 
road,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  pierce,  without  disclosing  a  sin- 

fle  hut,  or  even  a  wreath  of  smoke  on  which  to  hang  the  hope  of  a 
inner,  his  impatience  found  vent  in  something  which  savored  of  the 
ungodly,  and  turning  to  his  companion,  he  exclaimed : 

*  I  wish  to  heaven,  Alexis,  we  could  spy  an  auberge ;  there  should 
be  one  near  here,  if  my  recollection  fail  me  not :  poor  Ukraine,'  he 
continued,  patting  the  neck  of  his  strong  Tartar  steed,  ^  is  staggering 
with  the  fetigue  of  plunging  through  this  morass,  called  by  courtesy  a 
road,  and  I  am  voracious.  You,  who  have  appeared  to  be  etherealizmg 
in  the  seventh  heaven  for  the  last  half  hour,  ao  not,  I  presume,  conde- 
scend to  be  hungry.' 

*  Why  truly,  Ivan,'  replied  his  friend,  *  I  fear  I  am  but  dull  society 
for  you;  but  remember,  if  my  thoughts  wander,  it'  is  only  from 
you  to  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  your  heart,  as  well  as 
mine.' 

*  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  the  excuse ;  but  why  with  the 
anticipation  of  speedily  meeting  '  all  that  is  nearest  and  dearest,'  and 
so  forth,  you  should  look  as  melancholy  as  an  exile  on  his  route  to  Si- 
beria, is  an  anomaly  I  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend.' 

'  My  dear  Ivan,  I  tremble  lest  I  should  have  misconstrued  your  sis- 
ter's partiality.  It  is  now  five  years  since  we  left  St.  Petersburg ;  she 
may  long  since  have  ceased  to  think  of  my  boyish  passion  in  a  serious 
light :  she  may  reject ^ 

Pshaw  I  my  dear  fellow — reject?  Did  the  letter  from  Catherine 
which  I  showed  you  at  Riga,  look  like  rejection  ?  The  saints  defend 
me  from  poet-lovers !  They  are  the  most  incredulous,  lachrymose,  self- 
tormenting  bipeds  on  the  globe.  Thank  the  virgin,  I  never  but  once 
overstepped  the  latitude  of  sober  prose ;  in  a  misguided  hour,  I  was 
rash  enough  to  pen  a  sonnet  to  a  fair  Muscovite,  with  whom  I  was 
smitten,  and  after  having  devoted  a  week  to  its  composition,  and  subse- 
quent embellishment,  the  friend  to  whom  I  showed  it  informed  me  the 
first  nine  lines  were  plagiarised  from  Derszhaven,  upon  which  I  threw 
it  in  the  fire,  and  retired  from  the  profession  in  disgust.' 

*  You  do  not  then,'  said  Alexis,  smiling,  *  emulate  the  feme  of  your 
Teutonic  ancestors,  the  famous  •  Brothers  of  the  Sword,'  who,  not  satis- 
fied with  winning  laurels  from  the  Paynim  in  the  stricken  field,  would 
ofttimes  throw  aside  the  death-dealing  mace,  and  the  heavy  espaldron, 
for  the  love-discoursing  lute,  thus  twining  the  bays  of  Apollo  around 
the  helmet  of  Mars.' 

•No,  the  muse  is  not  my  forte,'  returned  Ivan.  But,  without  this 
redeeming  qualification,  I  fear  I  inherit  from  my  Gothic  ancestors  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  intellectual  obtuseness,  which  inclined  them 
rather  to  the  reckless  pursuits  which  require  firm  heart  and  strong 
hand,  than  to  what  the  Scotch  call  'the  humanities;'  thus,  while  you 
return  from  the  fair  cities  of  the  South,  accomplished  in  arts  as  well  as 
arms,  I  only  bring  back  to  my  country  the  heart  and  hand  of  a  rough, 
unpolished  soldier.' 

*  I  am  afraid  you  are,  as  an  Englishman  would  say,  •  fishing  for  a 
compliment.' ' 
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'  No»  I  only  aagle  lor  Uioee  little  delicacies  among  the  dangklexa  of 
Eve;  or  rather,  I  barter  with  them — the  rate  of  exchange  bekkg-  ge- 
Derallj  as  six  to  one  in  their  favor.  Flattery  ia  the  true  oftn  samam 
to  the  female  heart  Only  learn  the  science  of  applying  it  diacreedr* 
and  from  the  stately  signora  of  voluptuous  Spain,  to  the  wicked 
eyed  little  grisettes  of  Paris,  you  may  go  on  *  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer.' * 

'Well, — there  certainly  is  a  pleasure  in  drinking  in  the  giatefnl 
glances  of  a  pair  of  fine  eyes,  worth  the  harmless  exaggeration  wbidb 
kindles  them.  But,  to  descend  from  the  sentimental  to  the  sensual  — 
not  so  unnatural  a  transition  as  some  people  imagine —  here  is  the  poil- 
house  I  have  been  looking  for ;  let  us  consign  our  horses  to  yon  two 
boors,  and  see  what  it  contains.' 

As  he  finished,  the  speaker  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  tossed  the  vein 
to  the  peasant  who  came  up  to  receive  it.  Alexis  followed  his  exam- 
ple, and  they  entered  the  inn,  a  spacious,  rough-looking  tenement,  rode- 
ly  constructed  of  pine  logs.  Making  their  way.  through  an  oblong 
hall,  such  as  forms  the  vestibule  of  almost  every  Russian  tavern,  much 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  flocks  of  poultry  which  were  feeding  on  its 
floor,  they  reached  that  part  of  the  cara  vansery  devoted  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests,  and  having  seated  themselves  m  the  first  of  its  long  suite 
of  apartments,  Ivan  called  lustily  for  the  hostess.  She  soon  appeared, 
and  speedily  thereafter  the  friends  were  vigorously  discussing  the 
merits  of  part  of  a  roast  turkey,  garnished  by  a  dingy-looking  loaf 
of  barley  bread,  and  flanked  by  a  huge  flagon  of  quasa 

While  the  travelers  are  thus  agreeably  engaged,  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  the  reader  a  little  &rther  insight  into  their  history  and 
purposes  than  he  has  been  able  to  gather  from  their  somewhat  di^ointed 
conversation. 

They  were  both  of  noble  blood  and  ancient  race.  With  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  enterprise  somewhat  rare  among  their  caste  in  Russia,  they  had 
left  St.  Petersburg  five  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tour  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  were  now  returning,  the  one  deeply  read  in  its 
classic  lore,  the  other,  who  had  little  of  the  student  in  his  composition, 
more  an  fait  in  the  politics  and  tactics  of  the  day,  than  the  myste- 
ries of  Eld. 

Count  Alexis  Zalewski  was  an  orphan.  His  ancestors,  for  many 
centuries,  had  transmitted  from  father  to  sod  little  other  inheritance  than 
the  sword ;  and  however  inefficient  that  instrument  might  prove,  to  re- 
trieve the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  family,  not  one  of  them  ever  dreamed  of 
sullying  his  high  descent,  by  engaging  in  any  occupation  less  aristo- 
cratic than  cutting  the  throats  of  his  fellow  mortals.  But  the  uncle  of 
Alexis,  to  whose  wardship  he  had  been  consigned  by  the  decease  of  his 
parents,  had  more  avarice  than  pride,  and  conceived  that  thriving  anud 
contempt,  was  better  than  haughty  starvation.  He  accordingly  deter^ 
mined  to  sink  the  dignity  of  the  bdiar  in  the  humble  suavity  of  the  mer^ 
chant.  Pursuant  to  this  unchivalric  resolution,  he  abandoned  the  sterile 
Finnish  quagmire,  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  £imily  domain,  took 
with  him  his  nephew,  then  an  infant,  and  sitting  down  am(mg  th6 
growing  crowds  of  St.  Petersburg,  philosophically  bore  the  scorn  and 
proscription  of  his  order,  in  consideration  of  the  immense  sums  he  ac- 
quired by  administering  to  their  luxurious  wants. 
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The  young  Alexis,  as  he  grew  up,  disgusted  by  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  the  class  with  whom  his  uncle  was  accustomed  to  associate, 
DAtiiTally  sought  companionship  with  youths  of  his  own  grade;  and  the 
old  man,  who  was  fond  of  him,  deviatmg  in  this  instance  from  his  usual 
penurious  habits,  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  meeting  them  on 
terms  of  equality.  He  soon  formed  a  friendship  with  a  young  noble 
about  his  own  age,  the  fatherless  scion  of  an  ancient  and  honorable,  but 
somewhat  reduced  house,  and  his  intercourse  with  Ivan  Yiatka  natu- 
rally led  to  an  introduction  to  his  mother  and  sister.  In  this  society,  the 
winged  years  of  boyhood  fled  rapidly,  and  ere,  in  company  with  Ivan, 
he  leh  St.  Petersburg  to  complete  his  education  abroad,  he  had  won 
from  the  beautiful  Catherine  Yiatka  the  confession  that  her  brother's 
friend  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

We  will  now  rejoin  the  thread  of  our  narration,  broken  for  a  moment 
to  give  this  brief  explanation. 

The  travelers  having  done  justice  to  the  viands  set  before  them,  and 
ascertained  that  their  steeds  had  been  fed  and  attended  to,  ordered  the 
latter  to  be  brought  to  the  door,  paid  the  reckoning,  and  prepared  to  re- 
sume their  progress,  intending  to  reach  within  an  easy  day's  journey  of 
their  destination  that  night  They  had  just  mounted,  when  a  muiik,  or 
peasant-artisan  —  for  such  the  short-handled  broad  axe  in  his  girdle,  the 
almost  universal  tool  of  a  Russian  artificer,  proclaimed  him  to  be — 
walked  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  with  an  obeisance  which  brought 
the  tip  of  his  patriarchal  beard  to  his  knee,  inquired  if  the  '  noble  bOiars 
were  wending  to  St.  Petersburg.'  Being  answered  affirmatively,  he 
continued : 

*  The  great  waters  are  out :  Panitsa^  is  displeased/  and  has  poured 
a  great  flood  over  the  imperial  city.' 

'  Merciful  Qod  V  exclaimed  Alexis,  shuddering ;  '  but  how  know  you 
this  1  —  when  did  you  leave  the  capital  V 

'  I  am  only  from  Narva,'  replied  the  peasant,  *  where  an  express  from 
the  most  gracious  Tsar  brought  the  tidings  this  morning.' 

The  young  men  waited  not  to  hear  more,  but  exchanging  glances  of 
mute  emotion,  with  gloomy  forebodings  resumed  their  route,  rapidly 
and  in  silence.  At  Narva,  where  they  procured  fresh  cattje,  the  disas- 
trous intelligence  was  confirmed;  and  as,  by  the  light  of  a  clouded 
moon,  they  urged  their  reluctant  steeds  over  the  dreary,  snow-covered 
swamp  which  lay  between  that  village  and  the  autocratic  city, 
the  proofs  of  its  truth,  and  of  the  fearful  nature  of  the  devastation, 
grew  more  and  more  appalling.  The  road,  as  they  proceeded,  was 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  crowds  of  vehicles,  filled  with  both  sexes, 
of  every  rank  and  age,  hurrymg  in  utter  abandonment  from  their  deso- 
lated homes.  The  cries  of  the  wretched  fugitives,  mingled  with  the 
bowlings  of  the  wind  as  it  wailed  mournfully  over  the  waste,  conveyed 
a  melancholy  omen  to  the  hearts  of  the  travelers.  Making  their  way 
with  difficulty  through  the  flying  throng,  it  was  broad  day  when 
they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  For  some  time  they  had  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  booming  of  artillery,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  warning 
the  citizens  whose  domicils  were  yet  uninvaded,  that  the  element  con- 

*  Orifiinally  a  SlaToman  ddcy,  aoswering  to  Veniu^  whom  the  ignortnt  •emi-Chris' 
tiaiuzedf  boon  have  inducted  to  the  calendar  of  ninta,  and  invoke  or  deprecate  on  all 
momentous  occasions. 
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rinned  to  rise :  but  now  the  hoarse  roar  of  the   strengthening  flood 
blended  with  the  signals  of  its  increasing  wrath ;  and  at  length,  on 
reaching  a  little  eminence  where  the  road  makes  a  sudden  bend  in  the 
direction  of  the  Fontanka  canal,  the  deluged  capital  burst  upon  their  gaze. 
It  was  indeed  a  terrific  scene.     A  strong  westerly  wind,  which  had 
fearfully  increased  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  had  driven  back 
the  Nera  upon  Lake  Ladoga,  till,  urged  on  one  side  by  the  gale  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  other  by  the  natural 
course  of  the  stream  from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the  conflicting  currents 
of  the  vexed  river  had  poured  their  accumulation  of  battling  waves  over 
its  huge  granite  walls,  with  a  sweep  almost  as  sudden  and  destructive  as 
when,  at  the  signal  of  the  Israelite,  the  upheaved  billows  of  the  Red  Sea 
leapt  down  upon  the  chariots  of  the  Paffan  king !     Every  street  was  a 
canal  — every  square  a  lake;  and  vessels  of  a  burden  which  a  week  be- 
fore would  scarcely  have  floated  beside  the  quay,  were  dashing  saiUess 
and  sailorless  down  the  vast  silent  avenues,  late  the  great  arteries  of 
population,  echoing  to  the  voice  and  tread  of  commercing  thousands. 
Over  the  gilded  spire  of  the  Admiralty,  —  conspicuous  from  every 
quarter  of  the  city  —  from  the  Winter  Palace,  and  many  of  the  churches, 
floated  the  white  flag,  the  well-known  beacon  of  the  Neva*s  anger      Im- 
mense flocks  of  pigeons  —  birds  almost  sacred  among  the  Russians,  and 
which  swarm  in  all  their  towns  —  were  wheeling  and  hovering  above, 
apparently  in  great  dismay,  and  seeming,  like  their  prototype  of  old,  to 
find  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet.  ^        jr  ^ 

Such  is  a  broad  picture  of  the  scene,  a  part  of  which  lay  before  tie 
panic-stricken  young  noblemen,  as  they  paused  for  a  moment  on  the 
wnmence  before  mentioned.     What  was  to  be  done  ?     The  Countess 
Viatka  and  her  daughter,  as  well  as  Paul  Jaraslov.  the  uncle  of  Alexis, 
lived  — if  mdeed  they  yet  survived  — in  the  Vassali  Ostrofl' quarter,  at 
the  opposite  e^remity,  and  alas !  in  the  lowest  and  most  exposed  part 
of  the  city.     Brave  men  are  never  long  irresolute.     A  few  brief  words 
determined  the  plan  of  operations;  and  almost  the  next  instant,  the 
friends  were  plunging  through  the  most  practicable  streets  in  the  required 
direction,  the  tall  glittering  cone  of  the  Church  of  St.   Peter  and  St 
Paul,  tofifether  witTi  the  still  inore  lofty^teepleof  the  Admiralty,  serving 
as  th«r  land-marks.     They  had  won  but  a  short  distance  through  thi 
suburbs,  with  difiiculty  keepmg  their  horse^s  heads  to  the  current,  which 
already  touched  the  saddle-girths,  when  their  chivalrous  attempt  had 
nearly  m«  a  quick  and  awful  termination.     An  enormous  body  of 
water  in  their  front,  which  had  been  dammed  up  by  the  very  materials 
It  had  gathered  in  its  course,  suddenly,  with  a  report  like  the  discharire 
of  a  park  of  artillery,  broke  down  the  barrier  of  ruins  which  had  sus- 
tained It,  and  m  one  level  wave,  more  than  breast  high,  burst  down  the    • 
avenue  up  which  they  were  advancing.     To  shun  or  resist  it  were  alike 
impossible.     Almost  ere  they  had  time  for  a  second  breath,  it  was  upon 
them,  and  they  were  mmglmg.  man  and  horse,  half  suffocated,  with^he 
heterogeneous  flotilla  of  wrecks  which  were  borne  upon  its  surire 
Their  first  effort  was  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  floundermg 
st^ds,  which  thejr  had  scarcely  accomplished,  when  they  were  thrown 
with  violence  against  a  rostral  column  which  stood  on  the  outside  of 
the  pav6 ;  on  one  of  its  projections  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
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hold,  till  the  first  impetus  of  the  torrent  passed  by.  The  occuriexice 
'which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  them,  was  in  the  event  fortunate ;  for 
on  recovering  from  the  shock  of  the  concussion,  they  beheld,  between 
the  pillar  to  which  they  clung  and  the  opposite  wall,  a  small  boat  which 
had  drilled  down  with  the  flood,  and  seemed  as  if  guided  to  that  spot,  by 
Providence,  for  their  deliverance  and  use. 

*  Thank  God,  there  is  yet  hope !'  exclaimed  Ivan,  as  they  succeeded 
in  extricating  the  little  skifif;  *this  boat  seems  water-tight,  and  is  a 
hiessed  exchange  for  our  drowned  cattle.' 

The  heart  of  Alexis  was  too  full  for  words :  he  wrung  his  friend's 
hand  in  silence ;  then  reaching  him  one  of  a  pair  of  oars,  fortunately 
left  in  the  boat,  sat  down,  and  they  both  commenced  pulling  with 
vigorous  strokes  against  the  powerful  current.  Dashed  about  and 
impeded  by  innumerable  eddies  caused  by  the  angles  of  the  narrow 
streets,  each  of  which  formed  the  channel  of  a  tributary  stream,  and 
momentarily  dreading  shipwreck,  from  the  contact  of  some  fragment  of 
the  ruin  drifting  or  whirling  past  and  around  them,  we  must  leave  them  to 
pursue  their  perilous  voyage,  while  we  take  a  glance  at  the  situation  of 
those  whom  they  perilled  their  lives  to  save. 

The  overflow  of  the  river,  as  previously  stated,  was  unparalleled 
in  its  suddenness  as  well  as  extent.  In  one  night,  it  had  risen  more 
than  eleven  feet !  At  eventide,  it  was  so  little  swollen  as  to  create  no 
serious  apprehension.  Dawn  broke  upon  a  city  half  submerged! 
Multitudes  were  whelmed  in  the  first  burst  of  destruction ;  thousands 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  capital,  little  less  unfortunate,  cut  ofif  from  re- 
treat almost  ere  they  were  cognizant  of  danger,  were  left  to  contemplate 
the  insidious  progress  of  the  destroyer,  and  if  some  friendly  bark  came 
not  to  their  rescue,  to  the  certainty  oif  a  fate  more  lingering  but  not 
less  sure. 

Among  the  latter,  were  the  Countess  Viatka  and  her  daughter.  On 
the  evening  of  that  awful  night,  they  had  received  a  letter  from  Ivan, 
dated  London,  informing  them  that  he  and  his  friend  w^ere  to  sail  the 
following  day  on  their  return  to  their  long  vacant  places  by  the  fireside 
of  home.  Full  of  happy  auguries — having  first  gratefully  thanked  God 
for  the  joyous  tidings  —  they  sought  their  pillows;  the  maiden  to  anti" 
cipate,  in  rapturous  dreams,  the  coming  meeting  with  her  lover  and 
brother,  the  mother  to  muse  with  a  more  chastened  joy  on  the  approach- 
ing consummation  of  her  cherished  hopes.  At  midnight,  they  were 
roused  by  a  loud  crash,  and  a  shock  that  made  wall  and  rafler  quiver, 
followed  by  the  sound  of  choking  screams,  unutterably  agonizing.  On 
rushing  to  the  windows,  a  glance  into  the  moonlight  sufficed  to  show 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  calamity.  The  courier-surge  of  the 
rising  deluge  had  burst  through  the  lower  part  of  their  habitation  — <> 
which  stood  isolated,  at  some  distance  from  any  other  building — carrying 
with  it  the  windows,  doors,  and  part  of  the  wall.  The  circumstance  of 
their  sleeping  apartments  being  one  story  above  the  street,  had  saved 
the  two  ladies  from  at  least  immediate  death ;  but  the  miserable  domes- 
tics, who  occupied  the  ground  floor,  and  whose  half-smothered  screams 
were  yet  ringing  in  the  ears  of  their  mistresses,  were  all  either  drowned 
sleeping  on  their  pallets,  or  carried  away,  impotently  struggling  twith 
their  doom,  by  the  strangling  waters. 
Wearily  did  the  heart-stricken  survivors  watch  for  the  first  streaks 
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of  dawn ;  bat  returning  light  brought  them  no  relief  no  hope ;  indeed 
it  added  new  horrors  to  their  situation.     They  saw  the  blue  corses  <^ 
the  drowned  tossing  and  weltering  around  them,  but  no  sign  of  liTiog 
succor.     During  the  day  a  boat  would  now  and  then  dart  by,  bat  in 
the  roar  of  wind  and  ware,  their  feeble  shouts  were  unheard,  or  if  beftxd* 
unheeded  by  its  crew,  who  were  probably  more  intent  on  rapine  and 
plunder,  than  the  offices  of  humanity.    Evening  came.    The  red,  angry 
sun  went  down  upon  the  yet  increasing  might  of  the  destroyer.     Twi- 
light gathered  her  curtain  of  shadows  over  the  devoted  metropol^ 
Darkness  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  yet  no  help  was  ni^h. 
Another  night  yet  more  dreadful  than  the  preceding,  and  the  second 
dawning — th6  same  on  which  the  friends  arrived  at  the  capital  —  found 
the  pale  watchers  shivering  and  exhausted,  standing  on  the  fiat  roof 
of  their  dwelling,  and  the  climbing  surges  breaking  against  its  walls, 
scarcely  a  foot  beneath  them.*    As  the  morning  twilight  brightened  into 
day,  and  objects  became  clearly  distinguishable,  the  parent  and  child 
looked  wistfully  into  each  other's  &ce,  and  as  if  each  had  read,  even 
among  the  lineaments  of  agony,  an  index  of  that  holy,  unselfish  love, 
whose  triumph  is  in  the  extremity  of  wo,  they  rushed  as  from  one  im- 
pulse into  each  other's  arms,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

*  Mother,'  said  Catherine,  solemnly,  as  she  raised  her  head  slowly 
from  the  maternal  bosom,  and  again  looked  earnestly  and  solemnly  in 
her  parent's  face  —  *  mother,  we  must  die !' 

'  Yes,  ray  child :  all  chance  of  earthly  aid  is,  I  fear,  at  an  end.' 

*  Mother,'  resumed  the  maiden,  *  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  said, 

'  God's  will  be  done ;  but '  and  the  warm  tears  fell  fiist  as  she 

continued  —  *  when  I  think  of  poor  Alexis  and  Ivan,  when  they  shall 
come  and  find  none  to  greet  them  —  denied  even  the  melancholy  satis- 
£9iction  of  weeping  over  our  graves  —  I  fear  my  rebellious  spirit  repines 
and  murmurs  against  the  dispensations  of  the  Most  High.' 

*  Oh !  Heaven  in  mercy  sustain  and  pity  my  poor  boy !'  ejaculated 
the  sobbing  countess.' 

*  Mother,'  continued  the'^aiden,  as  she  looked  out  upon  the  flood, 
the  spray  from  which  now  began  to  dash  over  the  roof)  *  our  hour  is 
at  hand !     Let  us  pray !' 

They  knelt,  and  surely  no  embodiment  of  painter's  or  sculptor's 
dream  could  portray  aught  more  like  an  angel,  than  that  &ir  young 
creature — a  white  velvet  sara&n  loosely  fold^  round  her,  her  deep  blue 
eyes  lifted  meekly  to  Heaven,  a  profusion  of  rich  auburn  hair  stream- 
ing dishevelled  pver  her  high,  pale  brow^  kneeling  beside  her  mother, 
and  while  immediate  and  horrible  death  was  beneath  and  around  her, 
with  a  smile  like  the  dawning  of  beatitude,  looking  trustfully  to  her 
God. 

The  wind  during  the  last  hour  had  slightly  moderated ;  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  element  it  controlled  had  consequently  been  somewhat  less 
rapid  than  before.  At  this  period,  a  powerful  blast  suddenly  rushed 
across  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  bringing  with  it,  or  rather  ploughing  before 
it,  a  strong,  heavy  swell.  The  hissing  billow  in  a  moment  overswept 
the  roof^  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  unfortunate  females  were  onfv 


*  Never  was  so  clement  weather  known  in  St.  Petersburg  at  sach  a  aeaaon,  as  dunng 
the  inundation  of  1824.    '  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.' 
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preserved  from  being  borne  on  its  crest  into  the  wide  abyss,  by  clinging  to 
a  massive  wooden  railing  that  surrounded  the  top  of  the  edifice,  against 
which  they  were  dashed  with  connderable  force.  Exhausted,  almost 
ptjralyzed,  they  were  on  the  point  of  yielding  their  hold,  when  a  linger-^ 
mg  remnant  of  that  hope  which  is  loth  to  die  in  the  bosoms  of  the  young, 
prompted  Catherine  to  take  one  more  survey  of  the  liquid  waste* 
ere  she  resigned  herself  to  its  embrace.  She  had  scarcely  turned  half 
round  for  this  purpose,  when  she  uttered  a  wild,  heart^startling  cry  of 
astonishment  and  joy ;  for  lo  I  not  fifty  sagenes  from  the  spot  where 
she  dung,  a  boat,  impelled  as  it  seemed  by  almost  superhuman  efforts, 
came  cleaving  to  the  rescue !  A  shout  of  exultation  burst  from  the 
little  bark,  as  the  rowers,  swapng  back  to  the  oar  until  the  tough  blades 
bowed  like  rushes  to  the  strain,  urged  the  quivering  fabric  against  the 
counter  impulse  of  wind  and  tide.  Another  scream,  longer,  wilder 
than  the  first,  gushed  from  the  heart  and  lips  of  the  maiden,  as  ^e  re- 
cognised in  the  forms  of  the  deliverers  a  lover  and  a  brother !  The 
plashing  oars  rose  and  fell  with  the  rapidity  of  li^ht ;  and  in  less  space 
than  is  necessary  for  the  relation,  the  buoyant  little  Mff  ranged  along- 
side the  balustrade,  and  the  countess  and  Catherine  were  seated  in  the 
stern,  the  latter  folded  in  the  embrace  of  her  lover.  Luckily  the  friends 
had  possessed  sufficient  forethought  to  secure  a  small  flask  of  votki^ 
firom  the  profusion  of  floating  merchandise  of  every  kind,  through 
which  they  had  passed.  A  portion  of  the  sthnnlant  was  administered 
to  the  fiuDting  sufilerers,  ana  wrapp^  closely  in  the  warm  ftir4ined 
surtouts  of  their  rescuers,  sensation  began  to  return  to  their  benumbed 
limbs,  and  the  tide  of  life  to  circulate  freely  once  more  in  their  veins. 
There  was  much  to  relate  on  either  side,  but  the  present  was  a  time  for 
action,  not  for  words.  A  grateful  glance  of  the  tear4immed  eye  told 
all  of  feeling  that  eloquence  could  have  uttered,  for  love  has  a  lan- 
guage the  heart  can  read  and  reply  to,  while  the  lip  is  mute. 

His  great  treasure  saved,  the  next  thought  of  Alexis  was  of  his  uncle. 
He  pointed  out  to  Ivan  what  he  thought  would  be  the  nearest  course 
to  the  old  man's  domicil,  and  once  more  thfiKwing  up  their  boat's  long, 
sharp  beak  to  the  wind,  they  resumed  their  toil. 

Half  an  hour's  pulling  brought  them  to  what  had  been  the  street 
where  the  old  miser  resided;  but  alas  I  nearly  all  the  buildings,  which 
were  of  wood,  had  disappeared,  and  on  the  side  where  his  dwelling 
had  stood,  the  deluge  rolled  unchafed  over  its  razed  foundations.  In  all 
human  probability,  he  had  been  overwhelmed  among  its  ruins,  in  which 
event  any  further  search  would  be  useless.  They  therefore  tacked 
about,  and,  vrith  the  current  in  their  &vor,  shaped  their  course  toward 
the  Grand  Place,  which  was  the  nearest  point — and  Utat  more  than  a 
league  distant  —  where  they  could  hope  to  find  refuge  and  succour  for 
their  precious  freight.  Hitherto  their  voyaging  haa  been  principally 
through  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and,  in  many  in^ 
stances,  over  the  tops  of  its  low  suburban  huts ;  but  now  they  were 
to  sweep  the  broad  chanBels  of  its  central  thoroughfares,  to  float  by  the 
imperial  halls,  temples,  and  gardens  of  the  most  imposing  city  in  the 
world.     Paesing  alcmg  one  of  the  streets  which  bmnch  from  that 

*  This  liqnor,  which  is  drtnk  to  ooEoeM  by  the  lower  orders,  may  be  teraied  the 
mtional  wniakey.  ' 
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superb  vista  of  palaces^  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  they  came  before  the 
fiiq^de  of  the  Kazan  Cathedral.  Orer  the  massive  stone  bridge  oppo- 
site, they  were  drifted  without  even  grating  their  keel,  so  deeply  was 
it  submerged ;  but  the  eddy  created  by  its  unseen  arch  whirled  them 
for  a  moment  into  the  area  of  the  magnificent  crescent  of  marble  co- 
lumns, which  forms  the  front  of  the  monastery. 

The  scene  could  not  foil  to  awaken  painful  recollections.  But  yee* 
terday,  as  it  were,  multitudes  had  worshipped  within  the  walls  of  timt 
costly  temple:  its  gorgeous  dome  had  rephcated  the  thundering'  anthem 
of  a  thottsana  voices ;  while  amid  floating  incense,  and  clothed  in  the 
rich  investiture  of  sacerdotal  pomp,  the  priest  had  blessed  the  people  in 
the  name  of  the  Most  High.  Now  the  hoarse  Neva  was  howling  a  yet 
mightier  anthem  through  its  mutilated  aisles ;  and  gliding  stealthily 
from  one  of  its  broken  portals,  they  descried  a  boat  navigated  by  aonie 
Cossack  plunderers,  laden  with  the  golden  spoil  of  its  desecrated  sanc- 
tuary. But  there  was  yet  another  spectacle,  for  more  mekincholy  and 
appalling.  As  it  met  their  gaze,  the  friends  congratulated  themselves 
that  the  deep  slumber  of  exhaustion  prevented  their  companions  firom 
beholding  it  The  scourffe  so  fotal  to  the  living,  had  at  length  invaded 
the  dark  depositories  of  the  dead,  and  having  forced  its  way  into  the 
vaults  of  the  Cathedral  burying-ground — the  Pere  Ia  Ckiise  of  St 
Petersburg  —  was  beginning  to  wash  i^  the  ghastly  occupants  firom 
their  gpraves.  With  inexpressible  loathinc^,  they  beheld  shrouded  and 
discolored  forms  on  which  the  worm  had  been  long  rioting,  mingled 
with  others  in  the  more  disgusting  greenness  of  decay,  momentarily 
lifting  above  the  undulating  swell. 

Extricating  their  shallop  as  quickly  as  possible  from  so  loathsome  a 
neighborhood,  they  swept  with  the  stream  down  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt 
toward  the  Qreat  Square  of  the  Admiralty.  As  they  approached  this 
grand  reservoir  and  receptacle,  to  which  the  converging  avenues  were 
the  tributary  conduits,  the  difficulties  and  impediments  of  the  navigation 
thickened.  Broken  bridges,  wooden  buildings,  torn  from  their  founda- 
tions, dead  bodies  in  every  variety  of  costume,  frcnn  the  coarse  tunic  of 
the  Tartarian  mujik  to  the  rich  caftan  of  the  Muscovite  grandee, 
doogas,  britchkas,  and  every  other  description  of  vehicles,  in  many 
instances  with  the  drowned  horses  still  attached  to  them,  intermixed 
with  a  variety  of  minor  objects,  forming  one  vast  melange  of  ruin, 
almost  blockaded  their  way.  Amid  all  this  desolation,  the  blackest 
passions  were  at  work.  Loud  shrieks  from  many  of  the  splendid  edi- 
fices, and  the  boats  moored  at  their  windows,  loaded,  or  being  laden, 
with  valuable  property,  proclaimed  that  rapine  and  violence,  perchance 
murder,  or  crime  yet  more  horrible,  were  going  on  within. 

The  friends  were  making  their  way  slowly  through  the  obstructions 
heretofore  mentioned,  when  they  heard  a  wild  shout  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  a  wooden  dwelling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  avenue, 
entangled,  and  as  it  were  anchored,  among  the  line  of  trees,  whose 
topmost  boughs  were  just  visible,  twisting  and  writhing  on  the  surfrce 
of  the  current.  *  I  should  know  that  voice !'  exclaimed  Alexis,  starting, 
and  turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  'Great  Grod!'  he 
added,  as  his  eye  csught  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  on  its  sloping 
roof,  the  only  part  of  the  tenement  above  water,  'itis  my  uncle! 
Thank  Heaven,  we  are  in  time  to  save  him!' 
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Half  a  dozen  rapid  strokes  of  the  oar,  and  they  were  at  his  side. 
Alexis  was  in  the  act  of  springing  on  the  top  of  the  huilding,  for  the 
purpose  of  lifting  him  into  the  boat,  when  the  old  man  darted  ap  the 
sloping  rooC  and  planting  a  foot  on  each  side  of  its  ridge,  shrieked  out: 
*  Away  with  you,  or  I  will  leap  into  the  flood  1  Dofs  1  — thieves!  — 
plunderers  t  —  yon  have  robbed  me  of  my  wealth,  and  brought  me  into 
this  lake  to  perish,  and  now  you  have  returned  to  murder  me.  But  Til 
disappoint  ye,  blood  thirsty  Tartars  that  ye  are  I'  he  continued,  shaking 
his  grizzly  beard,  and  grioning  in  defiance :  '  See  I'  he  added,  tearing 
open  his  caftan,  and  disclosing  two  small  well-filled  canvass  bsgs,  sus- 
pended on  either  side  his  waist  by  a  leathern  strap.  '  See  i  ail  is  not 
gone.  Here  are  some  good  r&oles  left.  Ye  would  like  to  clutch  them  9 
Yes,  no  doubt  Hark  V  and  he  struck  the  bsgs  of  coin  repeatedly 
with  his  clenched  hand ;  '  is  not  that  a  merry  tune  ?  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  Yaldai  bells  ring  a  merrier?  But  you  must  only  listen  to  it  — 
you  cannot  play  the  music  yourself  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  T  — *  and  he  laughed 
scornfully  and  loag, 

*  What  can  we  do  V  said  Ivan ;  '  the  least  movement  to  rescue  him 
will  insure  his  destruction.' 

'  We  must  act  cautiously,'  said  Alexis,  in  a  whisper ;  '  I  will  tell  him 
who  I  am,  and  endeavor  to  coax  him  down.  He  has  doubtless  been 
robbed  and  maltreated,  by  some  gang  of  prowling  miscreants,  and  this, 
in  conjunction  with  the  horrors  of  his  perilous  situation,  has  overcome 
his  reason.     Lie  on  vour  oars,  while  I  speak  to  him.'  . 

'  Uncle,  dear  uncle,  your  fears  deceive  you.  Look  on  me  —  am  I 
not  vour  nephew  T 

'  Ha !  ha  1  my  nephew  I  Do  you  think  I  am  mad.  Do  you  think 
I  have  forgotten  you  and  your  comrade  there,  dragging  me  along  by 
the  beard,  and  robbing  me  of  my  gold,  and  my  jewels,  and  my  a  er- 
chandise  —  all  but  this ;'  and  again  he  struck  the  bags  of  money  with 
his  closed  hands ;  *  this,'  he  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth,  *  which, 
by  the  Holy  Virgin,  ye  shall  never  enjoy.' 

*  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  reason  with  him,'  said  Ivan. 

*  I  fear  so.  We  must  try  stratagem.  You  endeavor  to  draw  his  at- 
tention, and  1  will ' 

At  this  moment  the  maniac,  with  the  cunning  and  quick  perception 
which  sometimes  characterize  insanity,  fiistening  his  eyes  keenly  on  his 
nephew,  exclaimed  sharply : 

*  Ah,  I  see !  —  you  are  plotting  to  circumvent  ma  But  I  can  see 
through  your  hearts.  Ha !  ha !  —  plot  on  1  Thus  I  disappoint 
you.  Ha  1  ha  1  hal'  —  and  the  old  man  sprang  into  the  water,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  them,  the  last  sound  of  his  fierce,  mocking  laugh  being 
choked  into  a  hoarse  gurgle  by  the  closing  flood. 

Alexis  would  have  leaped  after,  in  the  hope  of  saving  him,  had  not 
Ivan  withheld  him  by  main  force,  till  he  convinced  him  of  the  futility 
of  any  attempt  at  rescue,  weighed  down  as  the  victim  was  with  heavy 
coin.  With  spirits  somewhat  depressed  by  what  they  had  just  witnessed 
the  young  men  resumed  their  progress.  Having  succeeded  by  great 
activity  and  vigilance  in  avoiding  the  obstructions  which  environed 
them,  they  had  at  length  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  their  prow  shoot  into 
the  lake-like  expanse  of  the  Grand  Place,  which,  from  bemg  surrounded 
by  lofty  edifices,  was  comparatively  but  litde  agitated  by  the  wind.     The 
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Admiralty  which  forms  one  side  of  the  square,  although  close  upcm  the 
river,  had  been  protected  from  any  serious  damage  by  the  height  of  ks 
marble  platform,  and  the  Atlantean  strength  of  its  yast  granite  qoayi: 
By  order  of  the  emperor,  its  gates,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Winter  F^SaUoe, 
were  open  to  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  shelter,  as 
long  as  there  was  sufficient  space  within  the  walls*  for  their  accommo* 
dation.  The  domestics  and  household  troops  of  the  autocrat  were  in  at- 
tendance  in  boats,  on  horseback,  and,  where  practicable,  on  foot,  to  jield 
all  possible  aid  to  the  homeless  fugitives.  Making  a  circuit  round  the 
former  of  the  before  mentioned  edifices,  they  glided  over  the  platform 
which  crowns  the  ascent  from  the  river,  and  rowed  up  to  the  archway 
which  constitutes  the  ingress  to  the  eastern  wing.  Here,  on  account 
of  the  height  of  the  artificial  elevation,  the  water  was  so  shallow,  thai 
the  boat  ran  aground.  A  number  of  male  servants  in  the  imperial 
livery  immediately  waded  to  their  assistance,  and  taking  the  yet  insen- 
sible  females  in  tneir  arms,  conveyed  them  to  one  of  the  upper  apart- 
ments, to  be  cared  for  by  domestics  of  their  ovm  sex.  Satisfied 
that  the  objects  of  their  solicitude  were  in  safe  and  honorable  keeping, 
the  exhausted  youug  men,  completely  overcome  by  bodily  fiitigue  and 
mental  anxiety,  after  taking  some  refreshments,  sought  in  sleep  a  medi- 
cine for  their  weariness. 


About  two  months  after  the  adventures  recorded,  there  stood  before 
the  magnificent  ikonastas  of  the  Kazan  Cathedral  —  which  edifice, 
repaired  and  restored  since  the  inundation,  now  glittered  with  all  its 
former  splendor  —  two  youths,  the  one  Mr  and  robust,  the  other  dark, 
graceful,  and  slender.     There  stood  also  a  lady  of  noble  presence,  some- 
what past  the  prime  of  life,  and  a  maiden  in  white  robes,  —  &ir,  and  pure, 
and  beautiful  as  the  creation  of  a  poet's  dream.     These  were  surround- 
ed by  a  gay,  smiling  group  of  the  proud  and  noble  of  the  land,  bedight 
as  for  a  bridal.     Anon,  the  priest  came  forth ;  the  dark  youth  and  the 
glorious  maiden  knelt  before  him  —  solemn  words  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  holy  man,  that  by  one  at  least  of  the  pair,  were  falteringly  repeated ; 
the  crown   matrimonial  was  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  virgin,  and 
Alexis  Zalewski  and  Catherine  Viatka  were  one  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  emperor's  chaplain  had  performed  the  ceremony,  the  emperor's 
private  purse,  it  was  said,  furnished  a  princely  marriage  portion  to  the 
oride.     Be  the  latter  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  his  majesty  expressed 
himself  delighted  with  the  gallant  conduct  of  our  two  young  heroes, 
and  they  each  soon  afler  obtained  a  conmiission,  followed  by  speedy  pro- 
motion in  the  imperial  body  guard. 

The  young  bride  was  the  grace  and  ornament  of  the  court ;  almost 
worshipped  by  her  husband,  and  enjoying  the  society  of  all  she  loved, 
how  could  she  be  otherwise  than  happy  ?  It  is  said,  however,  that 
ever  a  momentary  paleness  would  pass  over  her  cheek,  and  a  slight 
shudder  agitate  her  bosom,  when  any  one  named  in  her  presence  the 
inundation  of  St.  Petersburg.  j.  r 
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THE    VOICE    OP    GOD. 

The  holy  voice  of  God  I  —  U  is  heard 

When  awlul  thunder  peals  around, 
When  the  huge  rocks,  by  lightnings  scarred, 

Fall  crashing  to  the  tremblinff  ground; 
When  forests  tremble  at  his  noa  — 
Then  do  we  hear  the  voice  of  God  ! 

In  the  light  breathing  of  the  breeze^ 

That  stirs  the  quivering  aspen  tree — 
In  the  low  murmur  of  the  seas, 

And  in  the  wind's  soft  minstrelsy, 
When  waves  the  tall  grass  on  the  sod  — 
In  these  we  hear  the  voice  of  Goo ! 

When  loudly  raves  the  winter  storm, 

And  snow  comes  on  its  white  wings  down. 
When  darkening  clouds  the  heavens  deform, 

And  leafless  trees  through  frost-wreaths  firown, 
Then  o'er  the  earth  he  shwes  his  rod  — 
That  tempest  is  the  voice  of  Goo  1 

There  is  a  *  still  small  voice'  within 

Our  hearts,  that  oieaks  of  crimes  forgiven  — 
That  bids  us  leave  tne  paths  of  sin. 

And  tells  us  how  to  seek  for  heaven ; 
This  guides  us  through  life's  thorny  road  — 
This  surely  is  the  voice  of  Gool  m.  a.  b. 
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If  the  gods,  dear  Marcus  and  Lucilia,  came  down  to  dwell  upon 
earth,  they  could  not  but  choose  Palmyra  for  their  seat,  both  on  account 
of  the  general  beauty  of  the  city,  and.  its  surrounding  plains,  and  the 
exceeding  sweetness  and  serenity  of  its  climate.  It  is  a  joy  here  only 
to  sit  still  and  live.  The  air,  always  loaded  with  perfume,  seems  to 
convey  essential  nutriment  to  those  who  breathe  it ;  and  its  hue,  espe- 
cially when  a  morning  or  evening  sun  shines  through  it,  is  of  tnat 
golden  cast,  which,  as  poets  feign,  bathes  the  top  of  Olympus.  Never 
do  we  tremble  here  before  blasts  like  those  which  from  the  Appenines 
sweep  along  the  plains  and  cities  of  the  Italian  coast.  No  extremes  of 
either  heat  or  cold  are  experienced  in  this  happy  spot  In  winter,  airs 
which  in  other  places  equally  &r  to  the  north  would  come  bearing 
with  them  an  icy  coldness,  are  here  tempered  by  the  vast  deserts  of 
sand  which  stretch  away  in  every  direction,  and  which  it  is  said  never 
wholly  lose  the  heat  they  treasured  up  during  the  fierce  reign  of  the 
summer  sun.  And  in  summer,  the  winds  which,  as  they  pass  over  the 
deserts,  are  indeed  of  a  scorching  heat,  long  before  they  reach  the  city 
are  cooled  and  softened  by  traversing  as  they  do  the  vast  tracts  of  the 
richest  cultivation,  which,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  surround  the  capi- 
tal to  a  very  great  extent  on  every  side.  Palmyra  is  the  very  heaven 
of  the  body.    Every  sense  is  fed  to  the  full  with  that  which  it  chiefly 
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covets.  But  when  I  add  to  this,  that  its  unrivalled  position  in 
to  a  great  inland  traffic,  has  poured  into  the  lap  of  its  inhabitaDts  a 
sudden  and  boundless  flood  of  wealth,  making  every  merchant  a  prince; 
you  will  truly  suppose,  that  however  heartily  I  extol  it  for  its  outward 
beauties,  and  all  the  appliances  of  luxury,  I  do  not  conceive  it  very 
£ivorable  in  its  influences  upon  the  character  of  its  popalation.  Palmy- 
renes,  charming  as  they  are,  are  not  Romans.  They  are  enervated  by 
riches,  and  the  luxurious  sensual  indulgences  which  they  bring  aloog; 
by  necessity,  in  their  train  —  all  their  evil  power  being  here  increased 
by  the  voluptuous  softness  of  the  climate.  I  do  not  say  that  all  are  so. 
All  Rome  cannot  furnish  a  woman  more  truly  Roman  than  Fausta,  nor 
a  man  more  worthy  that  name  than  Graccnus.  It  is  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  I  now  speak.  These  are  without  exception 
eflfeminate.  They  love  their  country,  and  their  great  queen,  but  they 
are  not  a  defence  upon  whom  in  time  of  need  to  rely.  Neitiier  do  I 
deny  them  courage.  They  want  something  more  vital  still  —  bodily 
strength  and  martial  training.  Were  it  not  for  this,  I  should  almost  fear 
for  the  issue  of  any  encounter  between  Rome  and  Palmyra.  But  as  it 
is,  notwithstanding  the  great  achievements  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  I 
cannot  but  deem  the  glory  of  this  state  to  have  risen  to  its  highest  point, 
and  even  to  have  passed  it  You  may  think  me  to  be  hasty  in  forming 
this  opinion,  but  I  am  persuaded  you  will  think  with  me  when  yon 
shall  have  seen  more  at  length  the  grounds  upon  which  I  rest  it,  as 
they  are  laid  down  in  my  last  letter  to  Portia. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  say  these  things  when  I  sat  down  to  my  tablets, 
but  rather  to  tell  you  of  myself,  and  what  I  have  seen  and  done  since  I 
last  wrote.     I  have  experienced  and  enjoyed  mucL     How  indeed  could 
it  be  otherwise,  in  the  house  of  Gracchus,  and  with  Gracchus  and 
Fausta  for  my  companions  ?     Many  are  the  excursions  we  have  together 
taken  into  the  country,  to  the  neighboring  hills  whence  the  city  derives 
its  ample  supply  of  water,  and  even  to  the  very  borders  of  the  desert 
I  have  thus  seen  much  of  this  people,  of  their  pursuits,  and  modes  of  life, 
and  I  have  found  that  whether  they  have  been  of  the  original  Palmy- 
rene  population  —  Persian  or  Parthian  emigrants  —  Jews,  Arabians,  or 
even  Romans  —  they  agree  in  one  thing,  love  of  their  queen,  and  in  a 
determination  to  defend  tier  and  her  capital  to  the  last  extremity,  whether 
against  the  encroachments  of  Persia  or  Rome.     Independence  is  their 
watch-word.     They  have  already  shown,  in  a  manner  the  most  unequi- 
vocal, and  to  themselves  eternally  honorable,  that  they  will  not  be  the 
slaves  of  Sapor,  nor  dependants  upon  his  power.    And  surely  they  have 
given  at  the  same  time  the  clearest  proof  of  their  kindly  feeling  toward 
us,  and  of  their  earnest  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  us.     I  truly  hope  that 
no  extravagancies  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  or  her  too-ambitious  advi- 
sers, will  endanger  the  existing  tranquillity ;  yet  from  a  late  occurrence, 
and  of  which  I  was  myself  a  witness,  among  other  excited  thousands, 
I  am  filled  with  apprehensions. 

That  to  which  I  allude,  happened  at  the  great  amphitheatre,  during 
an  exhibition  of  games  given  oy  Zenobia  on  the  occasion  of  her  return, 
in  which  the  Palmyrenes,  especially  those  of  Roman  descent,  take 
great  delight  I  care,  as  you  Know,  nothing  for  them,  nor  only  that, 
but  abhor  them  for  their  power  to  embrute  the  people,  accustomed  to 
their  spectacles  more  and  more.    In  this  instance  I  was  persuaded  by 
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Fauflta  and  Gracchus  to  attend,  as  I  should  see  both  the  queen  and  her 
subjects  under  fitvorable  circumstances,  to  obtain  new  knowledge  of  their 
characters  —  and  [  am  not  sorry  to  have  been  there. 

The  show  could  boast  all  the  magnificence  of  Rome.     Nothing 
could  exceed  the  excitement  and  tumult  of  the  city.     Its  whole  popu- 
lation was  abroad  to  partake  of  the  general  joy.     Early  in  the  day  the 
streets  began  to  be  thronged  with  the  multitudes  who  were  either  pouring 
along  toward  the  theatre,  to  secure  in  season  the  best  seats,  or  with 
eager,  idle  curiosity,  pressing  after  the  cages  of  wild  animals  drawn  by 
elephants  or  camels  toward  the  place  of  combat  and  slaughter.     As 
a  part  of  this  throng,  I  found  myself,  seated  between  Gracchus  and 
Fausta,  in  their  most  sumptuous  chariot,  themselves  arrayed  in  their 
most  splendid  attire.     Our  horses  could  scarcely  do  more  than  walk, 
and  were  frequently  obliged  to  stand  still,  owing  to  the  crowds  of  men 
on  horae,  on  foot,  and  in  vehicles  of  every  sort,  which  filled  the  streets. 
The  roaring  of  the  imprisoned  animals,  the  loud  voices  of  their  keepers, 
and   of  the  drivers  of  the  cumbrous  wagons  which  held  them,  the 
neighing,  or  screaming,  I  might  say,  of  the  affrighted  horses,  every  now 
ana  then  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forests,  lions,  tigers,  or  leopards,  made  a  scene  of  confusion,  the  very 
counterpart  of  what  we  have  so  often  witnessed  in  Rome,  which  always 
pains  more  than  it  pleases  me,  and  which  I  now  describe  at  all,  only 
that  you  may  believe  what  Romans  are  so  slow  to  believe,  that  there  are 
other  cities  m  the  world  where  great  actions  are  done  as  well  as  in  their 
own.     The  inhabitants  of  Palmyra  are  as  quick  as  you  could  desire  them 
to  be,  in  catching  the  vices  and  fashions  of  the  great  metropolis. 

'  Scipio,  Scipio,'  cried  Gracchus,  suddenly,  to  his  charioteer,  *be  not 
in  too  great  haste.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  pass  that  wagon ;  nay, 
unless  you  shall  be  a  little  more  reserved  in  your  approaches,  the  paw 
of  that  tawny  Numidian  will  find  its  way  to  the  neck  of  our  favorite 
Arab.     The  bars  of  his  cage  are  over  far  apart.' 

*  I  almost  wish  they  were  yet  farther  apart,'  said  I,  *  and  that  he 
might  fairly  find  his  way  into  the  thickest  of  this  foolish  crowd,  and 
take  a  short  revenge  upon  his  civilized  tormentors.  What  a  spectacle 
is  this  —  more  strange  and  savage,  I  think,  looked  upon  aright,  than 
that  which  we  are  going  to  enjoy  —  of  you,  Gracchus,  a  pillar  of  a 
great  kingdom ;  of  me,  a  pillar  —  a  lesser  one,  indeed,  but  still  a  pillar  — 
of  a  greater  kingdom,  and  of  you,  Fausta,  a  refined  and  cultivated 
woman,  all  on  our  way  to  see  wild  beasts  let  loose  to  lacerate  and  des- 
troy each  other,  and  what  is  worse,  gladiators,  that  is,  trained  murderers, 
set  upon  one  another,  to  die  for  our  entertainment.  The  best  thing  I 
have  heard  of  the  Christian  superstition  is,  that  it  utterly  denounces  and 
prohibits  to  its  disciples  the  frequenting  of  these  shows.  Nothing  to  me 
IS  plainer  than  that  we  may  trace  the  cruelties  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and 
their  worthy  imitators  through  the  long  line  of  our  emperors,  to  these 
schools  where  they  had  their  early  training.  Why  was  Domitian  and 
his  fly  worse  than  Gracchus,  or  Piso,  or  Fausta,  and  their  gored  ele- 
phant, or  dying  gladiator  ?' 

'  You  taKe  this  custom  too  seriously,'  replied  Gracchus ;  *  I  see  in  it, 
so  &r  as  the  beasts  are  concerned,  but  a  lawful  source  of  pleasure.  If 
they  tore  not  one  another  in  pieces  for  our  entertainment,  they  would  still 
do  it  for  their  own,  in  their  native  forests ;  and  if  it  must  be  done,  it 
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were  a  pity  none  enjoyed  it.  Then  for  the  effects  upon  the  beholding 
crowd,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  rather  necessary  and  wholesome 
than  otherwise.  They  help  to  render  men  insensible  to  danger,  sofier- 
ing,  and  death ;  and  as  we  are  so  often  called  upon  to  fight  each  other, 
and  die  in  defence  of  oar  liberties,  or  our  tyrants  and  oppressors,  which- 
ever it  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  in  need  of  some  such  initiatory 
process  in  the  art  of  seeing  bloodshed  unmoved,  and  of  some  lessoos 
which  shall  diminish  our  love  and  regard  for  life.  As  for  the  gladiators, 
they  are  wretches  who  are  better  dead  than  alive ;  and  to  die  in  the  ex- 
citement of  a  combat  is  not  worse,  perhaps,  than  to  expire  throngh  the 
slow  and  lingering  assaults  of  a  painful  disease.  Beside,  with  us  there 
is  never,  as  with  you,  cool  and  deliberate  murder  perpetrated  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly.  There  is  here  no  turning  up  of  the  thumb.  It 
IS  all  honorable  fignt,  and  honorable  killing.  What,  moreover,  shall 
be  done  to  entertain  the  people  ?  We  must  feed  them  with  some  such 
spectacles,  or  I  verily  think  they  would  turn  upon  each  other  br 
amusement,  in  civil  broil  and  slaughter.' 

'  Your  epicurean  philosophy  teaches  you,  I  am  aware,'  said  I  in 
reply,  '  to  draw  happiness  as  you  best  can  from  all  the  various  inadta- 
tions  of  Providence  and  of  man — not  to  contend  —  but  to  receive,  and 
submit,  and  be  thankful.  It  is  a  philosophy  well  enough  for  man's  en- 
joyment of  the  passing  hour,  but  it  &tally  obstructs,  it  appears  to  me, 
the  way  of  improvement  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  no  philoso- 
pher, yet  I  hold  to  this,  that  whatever  our  reason  proves  to  be  wrong  or 
defective,  it  at  the  same  time  enforces  the  duty  of  change  and  refbnn  — 
that  no  palpable  evil,  either  in  life  or  government,  is  to  be  passively 
submitted  to  as  incurable.  In  these  spectacles  I  behold  an  enormous 
wrong,  a  terrific  evil :  and  though  I  see  not  how  the  wrong  is  to  be 
redressed,  nor  the  evil  to  be  removed,  I  none  the  less,  but  so  much  the 
more  conceive  it  to  be  my  part,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  to  think  and 
converse,  as  now,  upon  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  some  new  light 
may  dawn  upon  its  darkness.  What  think  you,  Fausta  ?  I  hope  you 
agree  with  me — nay,  as  to  that,  I  think  Gracchus,  from  his  tone,  was 
but  half  in  earnest.' 

*  It  has  struck  me  chiefly,'  said  Fausta, '  as  a  foolish  custom ;  not  so 
much  in  itself  very  wrong,  as  childish.  It  is  to  me,  indeed,  attended 
with  pain,  but  that  I  suppose  is  a  weakness  of  my  own — it  seems  not  to 
be  so  in  the  case  of  others.  I  have  thought  it  a  poor,  barren  entertain* 
ment,  fit  bat  for  children,  and  those  grown  children  whose  minds,  unin- 
structed  in  higher  things,  must  seek  their  happiness  in  some  spring  of 
mere  sensual  joy.  Women  frequent  the  ampnitheatre,  I  am  sure,  ra- 
ther to  make  a  show  of  their  beauty,  their  dress,  and  equipage,  than  for 
anything  else;  and  they  would,  I  believe,  easily  give  in  to  any  change, 
so  it  should  leave  them  an  equally  &ir  occasion  of  ostentatious  display. 
But  so  fer  as  attending  the  spectacles  tends  to  make  better  soldiers  and 
stouter  defenders  of  our  sweet  que«:i,  I  confess,  Lucius,  I  look  upon 
them  with  some  &vor :  but,  come,  our  talk  is  getting  to  be  a  little  too 
grave.  Look,  Lucius,  if  this  be  not  a  brave  sight?  See  what  a  mass 
of  life  encompasses  the  circus !  And  its  vast  walls,  from  the  lowest 
entrances  to  its  very  summit,  swarm  as  it  were  with  the  whole  popula* 
tion  of  Palmyra.  It  is  not  so  large  a  building  as  your  Flavian,  but  it  is 
not  wholly  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  it' 
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*  It  is  not,  indeed,'  said  I ;  although  not  so  large,  its  architecture  is 
equally  in  accordance  with  the  best  principles,  both  of  science  and  taste, 
and  the  stone  is  of  a  purer  white,  and  more  finely  worked.' 

We  now  descended  from  our  carriage,  and  made  our  wajr  through 
the  narrow  passages  and  up  the  narrow  stair-ways  to  the  interior  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  already  much  more  than  half  filled.     The  seats  to 
which  we  were  conducted  were  not  far  from  those  which  were  to  be 
occupied  by  the  queen  and  her  train.     I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  time 
was  passed  which  intervened  between  taking  our  seats,  the  filling  of 
the  theatre,  and  the  commencement  of  the  games  —  how  we  all  were 
amused  by  the  fierce  strugglings  of  those  who  most  wished  to  exhibit 
themselves  for  the  best  places ;  by  the  efforts  of  many  to  cause  them- 
selves to  be  recognised  by  those  who  were  of  higher  rank  than  them- 
selves, and  to  avoid  the  neighborhood  and  escape  the  notice  of  others 
whose  acquaintance  would  bring  them  no  credit ;  how  we  laughed  at  the 
awkward  movements  and  labors  of  the  servants  of  the  circus,  who  were 
busying  themselves  in  giving  its  final  smoothness  to  the  saw-dust  of  the 
arena,  and  hurrying  through  the  last  little  ofiices  of  so  vast  a  prepara- 
tion, urged  on  continually  by  the  voices  or  lashes  of  the  managers  of 
the  games ;  nor  how  our  ears  were  deafened  by  the  fearfiil  yellings  of 
the  maddened  beasts  confined  in  the  vivaria,  the  grated  doors  of  which 
opened,  as  in  the  Roman  buildings  of  the  same  kind,  immediately  on  the 
arena.     Neither  will  I  inflict  weariness  upon  myself  or  you,  by  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  kind  and  order  of  the  games  at  this  time  exhibited 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.     The  whole  show  was  an  exact  copy 
from  the  usages  of  Rome.     I  could  hardly  believe  myself  in  the  heart 
of  Asia.     Touching  only  upon  these  things,  so  familiar  to  you,  I  will 
relate  what  I  was  able  to  observe  of  the  queen  and  her  demeanor,  about 
which  I  know  you  will  feel  chiefly  desirous  of  information. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  games  had  been  sometime  in  progress,  and 
the  wrestlers  and  mock-fighters  having  finished  their  foolish  feats,  the 
combats  of  wild  animals  with  each  other  had  commenced,  that  a  herald 
announced  by  sound  of  trumpet  the  approach  of  the  queen.  The  mo- 
ment that  sound,  and  the  loud  clang  of  martial  music  which  followed  it, 
was  heard,  every  eye  of  the  vast  multitude  was  turned  to  that  part  of 
the  circus  where  we  were  sitting,  and  near  which  was  the  passage  by 
which  Zenobia  would  enter  the  theatre.  The  animals  now  tore  each 
other  piecemeal,  unnoticed  by  the  expecting  throng.  A  greater  care 
possessed  them.  And  no  sooner  did  the  object  of  this  universal  idola- 
try reveal  herself  to  their  sight,  led  to  her  seat  by  the  dark  Zabdas,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Princess  Julia  and  Longinus,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowd 
of  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Palmyra,  than  one  enthusiastic  cry  of  lojralty 
and  affection  rent  the  air,  drowning  all  other  sounds,  and  causing  the 
silken  canopy  of  the  amphitheatre  to  sway  to  and  fro  as  if  shaken  by  a 
tempest  The  very  foundations  of  the  huge  structure  seemed  to  tremble 
in  their  places.  With  what  queenly  dignity,  yet  with  what  enchanting 
sweetness,  did  the  great  Zenobia  acknowledge  the  greetings  of  her  peo- 

Ele !  The  color  in  her  cheek  mounted  and  fell  again,  even  as  it  would 
ave  done  in  a  young  girl,  and  glances  full  of  sensibility  and  love  went 
from  her  to  every  part  of  the  boundless  interior,  and  seemed  to  seek  out 
every  individual,  and  to  each  make  a  separate  return  for  the  hearty  wel- 
come with  which  she  had  been  received.     These  mutual  courtesies  being 
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quickly  ended,  the  games  again  went  on,  and  every  eye  was  soon  riTet- 
ed  OQ  the  arena  where  animals  were  contending  with  each  other  or 
with  men :  the  muhitude  being  thus  intently  engaged,  those  who  chose 
to  employ  their  time  dififerently  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  conversation  or  otherwise,  as  pleased  them.  Many  a  &t  and 
unw^ieldy  citizen  we  saw  soundly  sleeping  in  spite  of  the  roarings  of  the 
beasts  and  the  shouts  of  the  spectators.  Others,  gathering  together  in 
little  societies  of  their  own,  passed  all  the  intervals  between  the  games, 
as  well  as  the  time  taken  up  by  games  which  gave  them  no  pleasare,in 
discussing  with  one  another  the  fisushions,  the  news,  or  the  politics  of  the 
day.  Of  these  parties  we  were  one ;  for  neither  Gracchus,  nor  Fausta, 
nor  I,  cared  much  for  the  sports  of  the  arena,  and  there  were  few  foolish 
or  wise  things  that  were  not  uttered  by  one  of  us  during  the  continuance 
of  t  hose  tedious,  never-ending  games. 

'  Well,  Lucius,'  said  Fausta,  '  and  what  think  you  now  of  our  great 
queen  7  For  the  last  half  hour,  your  eyes  having  scarce  wandered  6t>m 
her ;  you  must  by  this  time  be  prepared  with  an  opinion.' 

'  There  can  be  little  interest,'  said  I,  '  in  hearing  an  opinion  on  a 
subject  about  which  all  the  world  is  agreed.  I  can  only  say,  what  all 
say.  I  confess  I  have  never  before  seen  a  woman.  Such  majesty !  yel 
such  grace  1  such  loveliness  1  such  perfection  of  form !  a  fkce  in  which 
are  united  such  regularity  of  feature,  such  expression,  such  softness,  and 
such  fire !  I  am  already  prepared  to  love  and  worship  her  with  you,  for 
I  am  sure  that  such  preemin^it  beauty  exists  in  company  with  a  good- 
ness that  corresponds  to  it  Her  intellect,  too,  we  know  is  not  surpass- 
ed in  strength  by  that  of  any  philosopher  of  the  East  These  things 
being  so,  where  in  the  world  can  we  believe  there  is  a  woman  to  he 
compared  with  her?  As  for  Cleopatra,  she  is  not  worthy  to  be 
named.' 

As  I  uttered  these  things  with  animation  and  vehemence,  showing  I 
suppose  in  my  manner  how  deeply  I  felt  all  that  I  said,  I  perceived 
Fausta's  fine  countenance  glowing  with  emotion,  and  tears  of  gratified 
afiection  standing  big  in  her  eyes. 

Gracchus  spoke.  *  Piso,'  said  he,  *  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  enthusias- 
tic warmth  of  your  language.  Chilled  as  my  blood  is  by  the  approaches 
of  age,  I  feel  even  as  you  do :  nay,  I  suppose  I  feel  much  more ;  for  to 
all  your  admiration,  as  a  mere  philosophical  observer,  there  is  added  in 
my  case  the  fervid  attachment  which  springs  from  long  and  intimate 
knowledge,  and  from  an  intercourse,  which  not  the  coolness  of  a  single 
hour  has  ever  interrupted.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  there  were 
not  one  single  fiaw  in  so  bright  an  emanation  from  the  very  soul  of  the 
divinity,  wearing  as  it  does  the  form  of  humanity.  You  know  me  to 
allude  to  her  ambition.  It  is  boundless,  almost  insane.  Caesar  himself 
was  not  more  ambitious.  But  in  her  even  this  is  partly  a  virtue,  and  even 
in  its  wildest  extravagance ;  for  it  is  never  for  herself  alone  that  she 
reaches  so  far  and  so  high,  but  as  much  or  more  for  her  people.  She 
never  separates  herself  from  them,  even  in  thought,  and  all  her  aspi- 
rings are,  that  she  herself  may  be  great  indeed,  but  that  her  country 
may  with  and  through  her  be  great  also,  and  her  people  happy.  When 
I  see  her  as  now  surrounded  by  her  subjects,  and  lodged  in  their  very 
heart  of  hearts,  I  wish,  and  fervently  do  I  pray  the  gods,  that  her 
restless  spirit  may  be  at  peace,  and  that  she  may  seek  no  higher  good 
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either  for  herself  or  her  people  than  that  which  we  now  enjoy.  But  I 
confess  myself  to  be  full  of  apprehension.  I  tremble  for  my  country. 
And  yet  nere  is  my  little  rebel,  Fausta,  who  will  not  hearken  to  this, 
but  adds  the  fuel  of  her  own  fidry  spirit  to  feed  that  of  her  great  mistress. 
It  were  beyond  a  doubt  a  good  law  which  should  exclude  women  from 
any  part  in  public  affairs.' 

'  Dear  &tner,  how  do  you  remind  me  of  the  elder  Cato,  in  the  matter 
of  the  Oppian  Law :  while  women  interfered  in  public  affairs,  only  to 
promote  the  interests  of  their  worthy  husbands,  the  lords  of  the  world, 
the  great  Cato  had  never  thought  but  to  commend  them ;  but  no  sooner 
did  they  seek  to  secure  some  privileges  very  dear  to  them  as  women,  and 
clamor  a  little  in  order  to  obtain  them,  than  strait  way  they  were  nui- 
sances in  the  body  politic,  and  ought  to  be  restrained  by  enactments  from 
having  any  voice  in  the  business  of  the  state.  Truly,  I  think  this  is 
far  from  generous  treatment.  And  happy  am  I,  for  one,  that  at  length 
the  gods  in  their  good  providence  have  permitted  that  one  woman  should 
arise  to  vindicate  her  sex  against  the  tyranny  of  her  ancient  oppressors. 
If  I  might  appoint  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed  their  offices,  I  could 
wish  nothing  merrier  than  that  that  same  Cato  should  be  made  the  news- 
carrier  from  the  kingdom  of  Zenobia  to  the  council  of  the  gods.  How 
he  would  enjoy  his  occupation !  But  seriously,  dear  &ther,  I  see  not 
that  our  queen  has  any  more  of  this  same  ambition  than  men  are  in  the 
same  position  permitted  to  have,  and  accounted  all  the  greater  for  it.  Is 
that  a  vice  in  Zenobia  which  is  a  glory  in  Aurelian  ?  Longinus  would 
not  decide  so.     But  see  how  intent  the  queen  is  upon  the  games.' 

'  I  would  rather,'  said  I,  *  that  she  should  not  gaze  upon  so  cruel  a 
sight.  But  see  too,  the  Princess  Julia  has  hidden  her  head  in  the  folds 
of  her  veil.' 

'Julia's  heart,'  said  Fausta,  *is  even  tenderer  than  a  woman's. 
Beside,  if  I  mistake  not,  she  has  on  this  point  at  least  adopted  some 
of  the  notions  of  the  Christians.  Paul  of  Antioch  has  not  been  with- 
out his  power  over  her.  And  truly  his  genius  is  well  nigh  irresistible. 
A  stronger  intellect  than  hers  might  without  shame  yield  to  his.  Look, 
look !  — the  elephant  will  surely  conauer  after  all.  The  gods  grant  he 
may !  He  is  a  noble  creature ;  but  how  cruelly  beset !  Three  such 
foes  are  too  much  for  a  fair  battle.  How  he  has  wreathed  his  trunk 
round  that  tiger,  and  now  whirls  him  in  the  air !  But  the  rhinoceros 
sees  his  advantage :  quick  —  quick  1 

Fausta,  too,  could  not  endure  the  savage  sight,  but  sunk  her  face 
amidst  the  folds  of  her  robe ;  for  the  huge  rhinoceros,  as  the  elephant 
lifted  the  tiger  from  the  ground,  in  the  act  to  dash  him  again  to  the 
earth,  seized  the  moment,  and  before  the  noble  animal  could  recover 
himself,  buried  his  enormous  tusk  deep  in  his  vitals.  It  was  fatal  to 
both,  for  the  assailant,  unable  to  extricate  his  horn,  was  crushed  through 
every  bone  in  his  body,  by  the  weight  of  the  falling  elephant.  A 
single  tiger  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  who  now  testified  his 
joy  by  coursing  round  and  round  the  arena. 

*  Well  well,'  said  Gracchus,  *  they  would  have  died  in  the  forest ; 
what  signifies  it  ?  But  why  is  this  blast  of  trumpets  ?  It  is  the  royal 
flourish !  Ah !  I  see  how  it  is ;  the  sons  of  Zenobia,  whom  none  miss 
not  being  present,  are  about  to  enter  the  theatre.  They  make  amends 
by  the  noise  of  their  approach  for  their  temporary  absence.     Yet  these 
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distant  shouts  are  more  than  usual.      The  gods  grant  that  none  of  vaj 
fears  may  turn  true  !* 

No  sooner  had  Gracchus  ended  these  words,  while  his  &ce  grew 
pale  with  anxious  expectation,  than  suddenly  the  three  sons  of  the 
queen  made  their  appearance  and — how  shall  I  say  it? — arrayed 
in  imperial  purple,  and  hahited  in  all  respects  as  Cssars.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  at  that  very  moment  the  pillars  of  this  flourishing  empire 
crumhled  to  their  foundation.  And  now  while  I  write,  and  the  heal  of 
that  moment  is  passed,  I  cannot  hut  predict  disaster  and  ruin,  at  least 
fierce  and  desolating  wars,  as  the  consequence  of  the  rash  act.  I  know 
the  soul  of  Aurelian,  and  that  it  will  never  hrook  what  it  shall  so  much 
as  dream  to  be  an  indignity  —  never  endure  so  much  as  the  thought  of 
rivalry  in  another,  whether  Roman  or  foreigner,  man  or  woman.  To 
think  it,  is  treason  with  him  —  a  crime  for  which  blood  only  can  atone 

Having  entered  thus  the  amphitheatre,  assumjng  a  high  and  haughty 
bearing,  as  if  they  were  already  masters  of  the  world,  they  advanced 
to  the  front  railing,  and  there  received  the  tumultuous  acclamations  of 
the  people.     A  thousand  different  cries  filled  the  air.     Each  uttered 
the  sentiment  which  possessed  him,  regardless  of  all  but  testifying 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  reigning  house.     Much  of  the  language 
was  directed  against  Rome,  which,  smce  the  circulation  of  the  rumors 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  has  become  the  object  of  their  most 
jealous  regard.     Aurelian  s  name  was  coupled  with  every  term  of 
reproach.     *  Is  Aurelian  to  possess  the  whole  Earth  f    cried   one. 
*  Who  are  Romans  ?"  cried  another;  *  the  story  of  Valerian  shows  that 
they  are  not  invincible.'     *  We  will  put  Zabdas  and  Zenobia  against 
the  world!'   shouted  others.     *  The  conqueror  of  Egypt  forever!  — 
long  live  the  great  Zabdas  I'  rose  from  every  quarter.     It  were  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  remember  or  write  down  half  the  violent  things  which  in 
this  hour  of  madness  were  uttered.     The  games  were  for  a  long  time 
necessarily  suspended,  and  the  whole  amphitheatre  was  converted  into 
an  arena  of  political  discussion,  from  which  arose  the  confused  din  of 
unnumbered  voices,  like  the  roar  of  the  angry  ocean.     I  looked  at 
Zenobia;    she  was  calm — satisfied.      Pride  was  upon  her  lip  and 
brow.     So  like  a  god  was  the  expression  of  her  whole  form,  that  for  a 
moment  I  almost  wished  her  mistress  of  the  world.     She  seemed 
worthy  to  reign.     Julia  was  evidently  sad,  and  almost  distressed. 
Longinus,  impenetrable  as  marble.     Zabdas,  black  and  lowering  as 
night. 

Gluiet  was  at  length  restored,  and  the  games  went  on. 

A  messenger  came  now  from  the  queen  to  our  seat,  with  the  request 
that  Fausta  should  join  her,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  distant  inter- 
course of  looks  and  signs.  So,  accompanied  by  Gracchus,  she  was 
soon  placed  by  the  side  of  Zenobia,  whose  happiness  seemed  doubled 
by  the  society  oC  1  believe,  her  choicest  friend.  Lefl  now  to  myself,  I 
had  leisure  to  think  and  to  observe.  A  more  gorgeous  show  than  this 
vast  assembly  presented,  I  think  I  never  before  beheld  —  no  not  even 
in  the  Flavian.  Although  in  Rome  we  seem  to  draw  together  men  of 
all  regions  and  all  climes,  yet  afler  all,  the  North  and  West  preponder- 
ate, and  we  lack  the  gayer  costumes  which  a  larger  proportion  of  these 
Orientals  would  add  to  our  spectacles.  Not  to  say,  too,  that  here  in  the 
East  the  beauty  of  woman  is  more  transcendant,  and  the  forms  of  the 
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men  cast  in  a  finer  mould.     Every  variety  of  complexion  is  here  also 

to  be  seen,  from  the  jet  black  of  the  slender  Ethiopian,  to  the  more 

than  white  of  the  women  of  the  Danube.     Here  I  saw  before  me,  in 

one  promiscuous  throng,  arrayed  in  their  national  dresses,  Persians, 

dark-skinned   Indians,  swarthy  Egyptians,  the  languishing  soft-eyed 

Syrian,  sylphs  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  women  of  the  Jews 

from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  the 

Islands,  and  Attica,  with  their  classic  costume,  and  statue-like  forms 

and  faces,  Romans,  and,  abounding  over  all  and  more  beautiful  than 

all,  the  richly  habited  nobles  and  gentry  of  Palmyra  itself     I  enjoyed 

the  scene  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher ;  nay,  as  a  Roman  too ;  and  with 

sincerity  prayed,  that  the  state,  of  whose  prosperity  it  was  so  clear  a 

token,  might  last  even  with  Rome  itself     I  wish  you  and  Lucilia  at 

my  side  —  not  to  mention  the  little  Callus  —  not,  as  you  may  believe, 

to  witness  the  games,  but  to  behold  in  this  remote  centre  of  Asia  so  lair 

a  show  of  our  common  race. 

It  was  not  till  the  sun  was  already  about  to  sink  in  the  west,  that 
the  games  ended,  and  the  crowds  dispersed,  and  I  once  more  found 
myself  in  the  peaceful  precincts  of  home ;  for  so  already  do  I  call  the 
hospitable  dwelling  of  Gracchus. 

*  So,  Fausta,'  said  I,  *  You  forsook  your  old  friend  Lucius  for  the 
companionship  of  a  queen  ?  Truly  I  cannot  blame  you,  for  most 
gladly  would  I,  too,  have  gone  and  made  one  of  your  circle.  How 
irksome  are  the  forms  and  restraints  of  station,  and  even  of  society !  — 
how  little  freedom  do  they  allow  in  the  expression  of  our  real  senti- 
ments !  Could  I  have  sat  with  you  by  Zenobia,  can  I  doubt  that  by  a 
frank  disclosure  of  my  feelings  and  opinions,  I  could  have  corrected 
some  errors,  softened  some  prejudices,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  her 
esteem  —  her  esteem  for  me,  I  mean,  as  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  her 
kingdom,  although  none  the  less  a  Roman  ?  It  would  have  been  a 
fortunate  moment  for  such  communication  as  I  desire.  I  trust  yet, 
seeing  such  a  promise  has  gone  forth  from  you,  to  see  her  in  her  own 
palace.' 

*  Indeed  you  shall,'  said  Fausta;  *it  has  only  been  owing  to  fetigue. 
after  her  long  excursion,  and  to  this  show  oi  games,  that  you  have 
not  seen  her  long  before  this.  She  is  well  aware  of  your  rank  and 
footing  of  intimacy  with  Aurelian,  and  of  the  object  for  which  you 
make  this  visit  to  her  capital,  and  has  expressed  frequent  and  earnest 
desires  of  an  interview  with  you.  And  now  have  I  a  great  mind  not 
to  tell  you  of  the  speedy  pleasure  and  honor  that  await  you.  What' 
will  you  give  to  know  the  tenor  of  what  I  have  to  say  V 

*  I  will  confer  the  greatest  honor  in  my  power,'  said  I ;  '  I  will  dis- 
lodge the  emperor  from  my  own  finger  and  replace  him  upon  yours. 
Here  I  offer  you  the  head  of  Aurelian  — cut,  not  indeed  by  the  carving 
tool  of  Demetrius  of  Rome,  but  doubtless  by  some  competent  artist  Is 
it  not  a  fair  offer,  Gracchus  V 

'  I  fear  unless  you  make  a  different  and  a  better  one,  you  will  scarce 
open  the  lips  of  our  fierce  patriot,'  answered  Gracchus. 

*  That  will  he  not,'  said  Fausta ;  *  were  he  to  engage  by  to*morrow  to 
make  himself  over  into  a  veritable,  sound-hearted,  queen-loving  Palmy- 
rene,  it  would  not  be  more  than  he  ought  to  do.  I  am  sure,  old  Solon 
toiled  hard  to  make  a  Roman  out  of  me,  and  how  do  I  know  but  it  was 
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at  your  instance  ?  And  it  having  been  so,  as  I  mnst  believe,  wbat  less 
can  you  do  in  atonement  than  to  plant  yourself  here  apon  the  soil  of 
Palmyra  ?  A  Roman,  trust  me,  takes  quick  root  in  this  rich  earth,  and 
soon  shoots  up  and  spreads  out  into  a  perfectly  proportioned  Palmyrene, 
tall  and  beautiful  as  a  date  tree.  Father,  how  can  we  bribe  him  t 
You  shake  your  head,  as  if  without  hope.  Well,  let  us  wait  till  Cal- 
purnius  returns;  when  you  find  him  an  Oriental,  perhaps  yon  may 
be  induced  to  emigrate  too.  Surely  it  is  no  such  great  matter  to  remove 
from  Rome  to  Palmyra  ?  We  do  not  ask  you  to  love  Rome  any  the 
less,  but  only  Palmyra  more.  I  still  trust  we  shall  ever  dwell  in  friend- 
ship with  each  other.  We,  certainly,  must  desire  it,  who  are  half 
Roman.  But  why  do  I  keep  you  in  such  painful  suspense  ?  Hear, 
then,  my  message,  which  is,  tnat  you  will  appear  at  the  palace  of 
Zenobia  to-morrow.  The  greAt  queen  desires  a  private  interview  with 
you,  and  for  that  purpose  will  receive  no  other  visitors.  Her  messen- 
ger will  in  the  morning  apprize  you  of  the  hour,  and  conduct  yon  to 
the  palace.  Ah !  I  see  by  your  countenance  how  delighted  you  are. 
It  is  no  wonder.' 

*  I  am  delighted,  indeed,  said  I ;  that  is  a  part  of  my  feeling,  but  not 
the  whole  of  it.  I  cannot,  accustomed  even  as  I  have  been  to  associate 
with  the  high  in  rank  and  intellect  in  various  countries,  without  some 
inward  perturbation,  think  of  meeting  for  the  first  time  so  remarkable 
a  person ;  one  whose  name  is  known  not  only  throughout  Asia,  but  the 
world ;  and  whose  genius  and  virtues  are  the  theme  of  universal  won- 
der  and  praise.  Then,  Fausta,  Zenobia  is  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
inspires  an  awe  which  man  never  does ;  and  what  is  more  yet,  she  is 
of  a  marvellous  beauty,  and  before  that  most  perfect  work  of  the  gods, 
a  beautiful  woman,  I  am  apt  to  be  awkward  and  dumb;  at  the  least  — 
which  perhaps  is  it  —  made  to  think  too  much  of  myself  to  acquit  my- 
self well.  You  may  think  that  I  exaggerate  these  feelings.  Possibly 
I  do.  Certainly  they  are  not  of  such  strength  that  I  do  not  gladly  seize 
upon  the  fiivor  thus  extended,  and  count  myself  honored  and  happy.' 

*  Where,  Lucius,  tell  me  where  you  learned  this  new  dialect,  which 
runs  so  sweetly  when  woman  is  the  theme.  Sure  am  I,  it  is  not  Roman. 
Ovid  has  it  not  Nor  yet  is  it  Palmyrene.  Do  we  owe  it  to  a  rich 
invention  of  your  own  V 

'  Fausta,  I  am  in  earnest  in  what  I  have  said.  It  is  my  own  native 
dialect  —  instinctive.  Therefore  laugh  not,  but  give  me  a  lesson  how 
I  shall  deport  myself  Remember  the  lessons  I  have  so  many  times 
given  you  in  Rome,  and  now  that  you  have  risen  into  the  seat  or  power, 
return  them  as  you  are  bound  to  do.' 

*  Now  are  you  both  little  more  than  two  foolish  children,  but  just  es- 
caped from  the  nursery,'  cried  Gracchud,  who  had  been  pacing  up  and 
down  the  portico,  little  heeding,  to  all  appearance,  what  was  going  on. 
*  Lucius,  ask  no  advice  of  that  wild  school-girl.  Listen  to  me,  who  am 
a  councillor,  and  of  age,  and  ought,  if  I  do  not,  to  speak  the  words  of 
wisdom.  Take  along  with  thee  nothing  but  thy  common  sense,  and 
an  honest  purpose,  and  then  Venus  herself  would  not  daunt  thee,  nor 
Rhadamanthus  and  the  Furies  terrify.  Forgfet  not,  too,  that  beneath 
this  exterior  covering,  first  of  clothes,  and  then  of  flesh,  there  lies 
enshrined  in  the  breast  of  Zenobia,  as  of  you  and  me,  a  human  heart, 
and  that  this  is  ever  and  in  all  the  same,  eternally  responsive  to  the  same 
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notes,  by  whomsoever  struck.  This  is  a  great  secret  Believe,  too, 
that  in  our  good  queen  this  heart  is  pure  as  a  child's ;  or,  if  I  may  use 
another  similitude,  and  you  can  understand  it,  pure  as  a  Christian's  — 
rather,  perhaps,  as  a  Christian's  ought  to  he.  Take  this  also,  that  the 
high  tremble  to  meet  the  low,  as  often  as  the  low  to  meet  the  high. 
Now  ask  no  more  counsel  of  Fausta,  but  digest  what  the  oracle  has 
given  out,  and  which  now  for  the  night  is  silent' 

In  this  sportive  mood  we  separated. 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  following  day,  the  expected  messenger 
appeared,  and  announcing  the  queen's  pleasure  that  I  should  attend  her 
at  the  palace,  conducted  me  there  with  as  much  of  state  as  if  I  had  been 
Aurelian's  ambassador. 

On  arriving  at  the  palace  of  the  queen,  I  was  ushered  into  an  apart- 
ment, not  large,  but  of  exquisite  architecture,  finished  and  furnished 
in  the  Persian  taste,  where  sat  Zenobia  and  Julia.  At  the  feet  of  the 
queen,  and  supporting  them,  there  lay  crouched  upon  an  embroidered 
cushion  of  silk  a  beautiful  Indian  slave.  If  it  was  her  office  to  bear 
that  light  and  pretty  burden,  it  seemed  to  be  her  pleasure  too ;  for  she 
was  ever  weaving  round  it  in  playful  manner,  her  slender  jewelled  fin- 
gers ;  casting  upward  to  her  mistress  frequent  glances  of  most  afiection- 
ate  regard. 

*  Noble  Piso,'  said  the  queen,  after  I  had  approached  and  saluted  her 
in  the  appointed  manner,  *  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  greet  one  of  your 
ancient  name  in  Palmyra.  I  seem  already  acquainted  with  you  through 
my  fast  friends  Gracchus  and  his  bright  daughter.  You  have  lost  no- 
thing, I  am  sure,  in  coming  to  us  first  through  their  lips;  and  if  any 
lips  are  honest  and  true,  it  is  theirs.  We  welcome  you  to  the  city  of 
the  desert' 

*  Great  queen,'  I  replied,  *  it  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  pain  to  find  my- 
self in  your  brilliant  capital.  I  left  Rome  upon  a  melancholy  errand, 
which  I  have  as  yet  but  half  accomplished.  Till  success  shall  crown 
it,  I  can  but  half  enjoy  the  novel  scenes,  full  of  interest  and  beauty, 
which  your  kingdom  and  city  present  It  was  to  rescue  a  brother  — 
if  I  may  speak  for  one  moment  of  myself —  held  in  captivity  since  the 
disaster  of  Valerian,  that  I  set  sail  from  Italy,  and  am  now  a  dweller 
in  Palmyra.  From  this  point,  I  persuaded  myself  I  could  best  operate 
for  his  deliverance.  My  first  impulse  was  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet, 
and  ask  of  you  both  counsel  and  aid.' 

*  They  should  have  been  gladly  yours,  very  heartily  yours.  It  was 
a  foul  deed  of  Sapor  —  and  a  sad  fete,  that  of  the  great  Censor,  and  of 
your  father  the  good  Cneius  Piso.  And  yet  I  see  not  much  that  I  could 
have  done.' 

*  Refuse  not  my  thanks,'  said  I,  *  for  the  expression  of  so  generous 
sentiments.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  shared  a  goodness  of  which  all 
seem  to  partake,  had  I  thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  appeal  to  you. 
But  I  was  soon  convinced,  by  the  arguments  of  both  Gracchus  and 
Fausta,  that  my  chance  of  success  was  greater  as  a  private  than  as  a 
public  enterprise.  And  happy  am  I  to  be  able  to  say,  that  I  have  found 
apd  employed  an  emissary,  who,  if  the  business  be  capable  of  accom- 
plishment by  human  endeavors,  will,  with  more  likelihood  than  any 
other  that  could  easily  be  named,  accomplish  it  Aurelian  himself 
could  not  here  do  as  much  nor  as  well  as  Isaac  of  Rome.' 
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*  I  believe,'  nid  Zenobia,  '  yoa  will  readily  agree  with  me  *  in  the 
opinion,  that  Rome  has  nerer  respected  herself  so  little  as  in  bernegl^rt 
of  Yaloriaa  and  his  fellow  sofferers.  But  for  the  scathing'  got  front 
our  ann^  the  proud  Persian  had  come  ontof  that  ^icounter  with  nothings 
but  laareb.  We,  thanks  to  the  bravery  and  accomplished  art  of  Odeisa- 
tkas,  tore  oflf  some  of  those  laurels,  and  left  upon  the  body  of  the  Grest 
King  the  marks  of  blows  which  smart  yet.  This  Indian  girl  at  mv 
feet,  was  of  the  household  of  Sapor  ^- a  slave  of  one  of  those  womeu 
of  whom  we  took  a  tent  full.  Tpt  shame  of  this  loss  yet  rankles  deep 
ia  the  heart  of  the  king.  But  should  Rome  have  dealt  so  b^  her  good 
emperor  and  her  brave  soldiers  ?  Ought  she  to  have  left  it  to  a  then 
new  and  small  power  to  take  vengeance  on  her  mean,  base-minded, 
yet  powerful  fee  ?  It  is  not  even  yet  too  late,  methinks,  for  her  to  stir 
herself,  were  it  only  to  rescue  one  of  the  noble  house  of  Piso.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  with  some  intent  of  this  kind  that  we  hear  rumors  of  an 
Asiatic  expedition.  Aorelian,  we  learn,  having  wearied  himself  with 
victory  in  Gkinl  and  Germany,  turns  his  thousfhts  toward  the  £asL 
What  can  his  aim  be,  if  not  Persia  ?  But  I  truly  rejoice  that  througb 
efforts  of  yonr  own  you  have  so  good  prospect  of  seeing  again  your 
captive  brother.' 

•  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  emperor,*  I 
replied,  *but  such  as  is  common  to  all.  Though  honored  with  the 
friendship  of  Aurelian,  I  am  not  a  political  confidant.  I  can  only  con- 
jectare  touching  his  designs,  from  my  acquaintance  with  his  character, 
and  ^e  features  of  the  policy  he  has  adoprted  and  avowed  as  that  which 
is  to  gevem  his  administration.  And  this  policy  is  that  which  has  been 
acted  upon  by  so  many  of  those  who  before  him  have  been  raised  to  the 
head  of  oar  nation,  namely  this,  that  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  fei- 
thest  limits  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  embracing  all  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean with  their  thickly  scattered  nations,  there  shall  be  but  one 
empire,  and  of  that  one  empire  but  one  head.  It  is  the  fixed  purpose 
of  Aurelian  to  restore  to  the  empire  the  unity  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished and  blessed  under  the  two  Antonines.  And  already  his  move- 
ments in  Gkiul  show  that  his  practice  is  to  conform  to  his  theory.  I  feel 
that  you  will  pardon,  nay  that  you  will  commend  me  for  the  plainness 
with  which  I  impart  such  knowledge  as  I  may  possess.  It  will  be  to 
me  the  dearest  happiness,  if  I  can  subserve  in  any  way,  consistently 
with  my  duty  to  Rome,  the  interests  of  Palmyra  and  her  queen.* 

'  Roman,'  said  Zenobia  in  reply,  •  I  honor  your  frankness,  and  tbank 
you  for  your  feith  in  my  generosity.  It  is  not,  I  assure  you,  misplaced. 
I  am  glad  to  know  from  so  authentic  a  source  the  policy  of  Aurelian. 
I  surmised  as  much  before.  All  that  I  have  thought,  will  come  trtie. 
The  rumors  which  are  afloat  are  not  without  foundation.  Tour 
emperor  understands  that  I  have  a  policy  as  well  as  he,  and  a  fixed 
purpose  as  well  as  he.  I  will  never  fell  from  what  I  have  been„  but 
into  ruin  final  and  complete.  I  have  lived  a  sovereign  qiieen,  and  so  I 
will  die.  The  son  of  Valerian  received  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  as 
partners  in  empire.  We  were  representatives  of  Rome  in  the  East 
Our  dignities  and  our  titles  were  tnose  of  Gallienos.  It  were  smxSi 
boasting  to  say  that  they  were  worn  not  less  worthily  here  than  in 
Rome.  And  this  association  with  Rome — I  sought  it  not.  It  >^s 
oftered  as  a  tribute  to  our  greatness.     Shall  it  be  dissolved  at  the  will 
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of  Aurelian  %  -<—  and  Palmyra,  do  longer  needed  as  a  scourge  for  the 
Oreat  King,  be  broken  down  into  a  tributary  province,  an  obscure  ap- 
pendage of  your  greatness?  May  the  gods  forsake  roe  that  moment  I 
am  &l8e  to  my  country !  I  too  am  ambitious,  as  well  as  Aurelian. 
And  let  him  be  told,  that  I  stipulated  for  a  full  partnership  of  the  Roman 
power  —  my  sons  to  bear  the  name  and.  rank  of  Ccesar  —  or  the  tie 
which  unites  Palmyra  to  Rome  is  at  once  and  forever  sundered,  and  she 
stands  before  the  world  an  independent  kingdom,  to  make  good  as  she 
may,  by  feats  of  arms,  her  claims  to  that  high  dignity ;  and  the  arms 
which  have  prevailed  from  the  Nile  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  have  triumphed  more  than 
once  over  the  pride  and  power  of  Persia,  may  be  trusted  in  any  encoun- 
ter, if  the  fiites  should  so  ordain,  with  even  Rome  itself  The  con- 
queror of  Egypt  would,  I  believe,  run  a  not  ignoble  tilt  with  the  con- 
queror of  a  Gallic  Province.' 

'  I>eare8t  mother,'  said  Julia,  in  a  voice  full  of  earnest  entreaty,  '  do 
not,  do  not  give  way  to  such  thoughts.  Heed  not  these  lying  rumors. 
Trust  in  the  magnanimity  of  Aurelian.  We  make  the  virtue  we 
believe  in.  Let  it  not  reach  his  ears  that  you  have  doubted  him.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  desire  to  disturb  the  harmony  that 
has  so  long  reigned  —  and  Aurelian  is  no  madman.  What  could  he 
gain  by  a  warlike  expedition,  which  a  few  words  could  not  gain? 
Noble  Piso,  if  your  great  emperor  would  but  speak  before  he  acts  — 
if  indeed  any  purpose  like  that  which  is  attributed  to  him  has  entered 
his  mind — a  world  of  evil,  and  sufiering,  and  crime,  might  possibly  be 
saved.  Zenobia,  though  ambitious,  is  reasonable  and  patient,  and  will 
listen  as  becomes  a  phuoeopher  and  a  lover  of  her  people  to  any  thing 
he  should  say.  It  were  a  noble  act  of  friendship  to  press  upon  him 
the  policy,  as  well  as  the  virtue  of  moderation.' 

Zenobia  gave  a  mother's  smile  of  love  to  her  daughter,  whose 
countenance,  while  she  uttered  these  few  words,  was  brilliant  with  the 
beauty  of  strong  emotion. 

*  No  act  of  friendship  like  this,  lady,'  said  I,  '  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part.  If  I  have  any  influence  over  the  mind  of  Aurelian,  it  shall 
be  exerted  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  I  have  dear  friends  in  Pal- 
myra, and  this  short  residence  among  her  people  has  bound  me  to 
them  very  closely.  It  would  grieve  me  sorely  to  feel  that  as  a  Roman 
and  a  lover  of  my  country  I  must  needs  break  these  so  lately  knitted 
bonds  of  affection.  But,  I  am  obliged  to  say  it,  I  am  now  full  of 
apprehension,  lest  no  efforts  of  mine,  or  of  any,  may  have  power  to 
avert  the  calamities  which  impend.  The  scene  I  was  wimess  of  but 
80  few  hours  ago,  seems  to  me  now  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  an  amicable 
adjustment' 

Julia's  countenance  fell.  The  air  of  pride  in  Zenobia  mounted 
higher  and  higher. 

'  And  what  was  it  I  did  V  said  Zenobia  '  Do  I  not  stand  upon  the 
records  of  the  Senate,  Augusta  of  the  Roman  empire  %  Was  not  the 
late  renowned  Odenathus,  Augustus  by  the  decree  of  that  same  Senate? 
And  was  I  not  then  right  to  call  my  own  sons  by  their  rightful  title  of 
Csesar?  —  and  invest  them  with  the  appropriate  robe,  and  even  show 
them  to  the  people  as  their  destined  rulers  %  I  am  yet  to  leara  that  in 
aught  t  have  onended  against  any  fair  construction  of  the  Roman  law, 
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And  uoleas  I  may  thus  stand  ia  equal  honor  witb  olheor  poitnfln  of  this 
empire,  asking  and  receiving  notning  as  &Tor,  I  seTer  myself  and  any 
kingdom  from  it' 

*  But,'  said  Julia,  in  her  soft  persuasive  voice,  whose  very  tones  wevs 
enough  to  change  the  harshest  sentiment  to  music,  *wh^  put  at  fasavd 
the  certain  good  we  now  enjoy,  the  peace  and  pro^>erify  of  tkia  £ur 
realm,  for  what  at  hest  is  hut  a  shadow —  a  name?  What  w  it  to  yon 
or  me  that  Timolaus,  Heremiicanus,  and  Yafaalathns  he  hailed  hy  tkie 
pretty  style  of  Cssar  ?  For  me  at  least,  and  so  I  think  for  all  wiio  love 
you,  it  is  enough  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Zenohia.  Who  shaU  htm^ 
more  upon  that  honor?' 

*  Julia,'  replied  the  queen, '  as  the  world  deems  —  and  we  are  in  the 
world  and  of  it — honor  and  greatness  lie  not  in  thoae  things  which  an 
truly  honorahle  and  great ;  not  in  learning  or  genius,  else  were  Jjongt- 
nus  upon  this  throne,  and  I  his  waiting  woman;  not  in  action — obe 
were  the  great  Zahdas  king;  not  in  merit,  else  were  many  a  dame  of 
Palmyra  where  I  am,  and  I  a  patient  household  drudge.  Birth,  «Mi 
station,  and  power,  are  hefore  these.  Men  how  before  names,  and  scep- 
tres, and  robes  of  office,  lower  than  before  the  gods  themaelvesi  Nay; 
here  in  the  East,  power  itself  were  a  shadow,  without  its  tinsel  trapiiaigs. 
'  T  is  vain  to  stand  against  the  world —  I  am  one  of  the  gesecal  had. 
What  they  honor,  I  crave.  This  coronet  of  pearl,  this  gorgeous  robe^ 
this  golden  chair,  this  human  footstool,  in  the  eye  of  a  severe  judgment, 
may  signify  but  little.  Zeno  or  EMogenes  might  smile  upon  them  with 
contempt  But  so  thinks  not  the  world.  It  is  no  secret  that  in  Timolaus, 
Herennicanus  and  Vabalathus  dwells  not  the  wisdom  of  Longinus,  nor 
the  virtue  of  Valerian.  What  then  so  crazed  the  assembled  people  of  PSai- 
myra,  but  the  purple-colored  mantle  of  the  Roman  Cssar  ?  I  am  for  that, 
fiithoms  deeper  in  the  great  heart  of  my  people.  These  are  poor  opinions, 
so  thou  judgest,  Roman,  for  the  pupil  of  the  chief  philosopher  of  our  age, 
and  through  him  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  GreeKS.  But  forget 
not  that  I  am  an  Oriental  and  —  a  woman.  This  double  nature  wows 
at  my  heart  with  more  than  all  the  power  of  the  schools.  Who  and 
what  so  strong  as  the  divinity  within  V 

This  is  a  poor  record,  my  Curtius,  of  what  fell  from  this  extraordina- 
ry woman.  Would  that  I  could  set  down  the  noble  sentiments  which, 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  I  could  not  approve,  came  from  her  lips  in 
a  language  worthy  her  great  teacher !  Would  that  I  could  transfer  to 
my  pages  the  touching  eloquence  of  the  divine  Julia,  whose  mind,  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  moves  in  a  higher  world  than  ours.  Sometimes, 
nay,  many  times,  her  thoughts,  strangely  enough,  raised  up  before  me 
the  image  of  the  Christian  Probus,  of  whom  I  had  till  then  scarcely 
thought  since  our  parting.  For  a  long  time  was  this  interview  con- 
tinue—  an  interview  to  me  more  sdrnng  than  any  other  of  my  lifo, 
and  owing  to  the  part  I  was  obliged  to  take,  almost  painfully  sa 
Much  that  I  said  could  not  but  have  grated  harshly  upon  the  proud  and 
ambitious  spirit  of  Zenohia.  But  I  shrunk  from  nothing  that  in  the 
least  degree  might  tend  to  shake  her  in  the  designs  which  now  possess 
and  agitate  her,  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  great  danger  to  the  safety  or  existeace  of  her  kingdom ;  though 
I  cannot  but  say,  that  if  a  rupture  should  occur  between  Palmyra  and 
Bome,  imprudence  might  indeed  be  charged  upon  Zenohia,  hut  guilt. 
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deep  ^itilt,  woald  lie  at  the  door  of  AureliaiL  It  was  a  grreat  aid,  that 
Julia,  in  all  I  said,  was  my  ally.  Her  assent  gave  double  force  to  every 
arg-ument  I  used;  for  Zenobia  trusts  her  as  a  sister,  I  had  almost 
said,  reveres  her  as  a  divinity.  Beautiful  it  was  to  witness  their  freedom 
and  their  love.     The  gods  avert  every  calamity  from  their  heads ! 

"When  we  had  in  this  manner,  as  I  have  said,  a  long  time  discoursed, 
Zenobia,  at  length,  risinff  from  her  seat,  said  to  me,  *  Now  do  we  owe 
you  some  fair  return,  noble  Piso,  for  the  patience  with  which  you  Imve 
listened  to  our  treasonable  words.  If  it  please  you,  accompany  us 
now  to  some  other  part  of  our  palace,  and  it  will  l>e  strange  if  we  can* 
not  find  something  worthy  of  your  regard.' 

80  saying,  we  bent  our  way  in  company,  idly  talking  of  such  things 
as  ofiered,  to  a  remote  part  of  the  vast  building,  passing  through  and 
lingering  here  and  there  in  many  a  richly-wrought  hall  and  room,  till, 
taming  suddenly  into  a  saloon  of  Egyptian  device,  where  we  heard 
the  sound  of  voices,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  Gracchus  and 
Fausta,  Longinus  and  Zabdas,  with  a  few  others  of  the  chief  citizens 
of  Palmyra.  I  need  not  say  how  delighted  I  was.  It  was  a  meeting 
nerer  to  be  forgotten.  But  it  was  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  walking 
la.  the  gardens  of  the  palace  between  Julia  and  Fausta,  that  I  banqueted 
upon  the  purest  pleasure  oi  my  life. 


THOUGHTS 

ON     WITNX88ING     THE     DISSKCTIOM     OF     A     HUMAN     BODY. 


rftOH  THE  rOKT-VOLIO  Of  A  MEDICAL  ffTUDtNT. 


Obsebvk  this  wonderful  machine, 
Mark  its  connection  with  each  part ; 

Tliua  furnished  by  the  hand  unseen, 
How  far  sutpassing  human  art  1 

Should  ablest  imitators  try 

With  utmost  skill,  to  form  a  like, 
Could  tkey  so  charm  the  cuiious  eye — 

Could  they  with  equal  wonder  strike  1 

Tliough  God  has  call'd  the  life  he  lent, 

Each  vital  function  dormant  laid, 
Still  trace  we  Nature's  deep  intent, 

And  see  how  once  the  springs  were  play'd. 

While  we  th*  amaang  frame  explore, 

More  secret  wonders  still  we  spy ; 
Tet  there  remain  ten  thousand  more 

Hid  from  the  microscopic  eye. 

These  tubes  oonrey'd  the  purple  juice. 
Which  with  new  strength  supplied  the  whole : 

And  here  brancVd  forth  those  nerve&  whose  use 
Was  to  keep  converse  with  the  soul. 


Here  may  the  doubting  Atheist 

Convincing  proofs  —  which  all  combine 
To  overthrow  nis  wretched  plan, 

And  speak  a  MAjasa's  hand  divine  I  0. 
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Ths  Old  Woilo  and  tr<  New  :  being  a  Journftl  of  Obserrationfl  and  RefleetioiM 
made  on  a  viait  to  Europe,  in  the  years  1833  and  '34.  By  Rev.  Omvjuuui  Dswmw. 
In  two  volumea,  12mo.    New- York :  Hamper  axd  BaoTHEBs. 

Wb  take  it  upon  ouraelTea  to  predict  —  and  we  confidently  look  to  tlie  Amencan 
public  to  be  austaiued  in  our  position  aa  true  prophets  —  that  this  work  will  be  ibiuid 
the  very  beat  journal  of  foreign  travel  ever  publiahed  in  this  oountry.  The  beauty  of 
its  style  and  the  clearness  of  its  descriptions  do  not  impress  us  more  favorably  than 
the  good  sense  and  genuine  ieeling  which  are  its  pervading  ebaracienstiea  The  iine 
fluctuation  of  interest  which  these  traveJs  present,  above  that  of  nmilar  perfbnnanees, 
seems  to  us  to  be  owing  to  the  poetry—  the  language  of  deep  eaoaocioii,  reviaedhy  aobnd 
jtidgment  and  correct  taste~-  which,  although  poured  forth  with  '  plentiful  diapenoe,' 
ia  never  obtrusive,  nor  out  of  place.  There  is  throughout  a  high-wrouglit  finish  ux^ 
in  the  diction,  and  yet  there  ia  no  evidence  of  laborious  polish,  but  oomranwiae^  u*- 
ture  and  eaae  mark  both  the  sentiments  and  the  language  which  clothes  them.  Mt. 
Dewey  travels  over  beaten  ground ;  and  hence  when  we  say  that  his  work  is  nevtr 
cold  in  the  interest,  we  convey  a  reoonunendation  which  can  justly  be  beatowwi  upon 
no  other  book  of  travels  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Passing  by  many  of  those  scenes  and  topics  with  which  American  ceadecs  hKfc 
been  made  more  or  less  familiar,  we  have  colled  at  random  several  passages,  whidi  wib 
select  without  regard  to  consecutive  arrangement.  The  following  paragraph  —  so 
deeply  in  contrast  with  the  description  of  Dublin,  which  in  general  appeamnceis  here 
said  to  resemble  PhOadelphia— struck  us  as  a  vivid  picture : 

"We  have  passed  hundreds  of  Irish  cottages  to  day;  but  what  pen  shall  describe 
them,  that  does  not  literally  bespatter  the  page  with  mire  and  dirt !  Mud  and  thatch,  with 
little  light — nasty  as  ptg-styee  —  ragged  women  and  children  about  the  door,  and  often 
the  men  \yiag  down  by  their  hovels,  m  lanness,  filth,  and  rags—  a  horribly  vile  puddle 
always  beifore  the  door,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  most  horribly  filthy  animals  — 
aaid  animsle,  in  the  mean  time,  equally  and  worthily  occupying  the  domicil  with  the  hu- 
man beings  who  inhabit  it.  And  to  complete  the  picture  of  general  misery,  women 
beggars  surmunded  us  every  time  we  stopped,  with  children  in  their  arms,  imploring 
charity.  Fr&m  the  numbers  of  children,  indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  were  the  most 
|m>lific  country  under  heaven.  But  it  may  be  because  none  of  them  go  to  school,  and 
all  live  out  of  doors." 

Scotland— 'Whers,  as  our  author  well  observes,  '  every  rock  and  headland  is  gar- 
landed with  romance'  —  has  never  before  been  brought  so  palpably  before  as.  Li- 
beral extraets,  however,  frCKm  travels  in  this  quarter  of  Great  Britain,  hsrve  appeared 
in  these  pages;  and  we  refrain  from  quotation,  farther  than  to  subjoin  a  description 
of  an  oatmeal  cake,  so  often  spoken  of  as  something  very  delightful,  which  our  tra- 
veler obtained  at  a  Highland  cottage,  and  which  well  nigh  gives  the  reader  a  '  t^sU  of 
its  quality:* 

"  I  asked  the  woman  for  food.  She  had  nothing  but  oatmeal  cake^  which  she  vm- 
duced,  and  I  was  glad  to  try  a  gpecimen  of  Highland  bvead.  But,  in  good  truto,  I 
should  never  desire  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  save  as  a  eip^aiBten ;  f&  of  oU  staff 
that  ever  I  tasted,  it  was  the  most  inedible,  impracticablet  insufferable -^drv»  hard, 
coarse,  rasping,  gritty,  chaflV :  I  could  iwt  eat  it,  and  it  aeomed  to  me  that  if  I  could, 
it  woi4d  be  no  more  noucisoing  thau  gravel  kneaded  iaU>  mud  and  baked  in  a  lias- 
kila." 
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The  annexed  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  hare  read  *  Kenilworth :' 

**  Kenilworth  Castle  ~  a  very  mijeatic  ruin ;  the  whole  not  in  each  good  presenration 
aa  Conway,  or  Caernarvon ;  but  particular  parts,  range^  and  windows,  much  more  per- 
fect It  is  curious  that  Leicester't  parti  ^he  latest  buUt,  is  in  the  most  ruinous  condition. 
The  lake  is  drained,  and  the  towers  of  the  gateway,  by  which  Elizabeth  entered  on  the 

Seat  occasbn  of  her  celebrated  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  are  fallen.  It  was  not 
e  principle  gate  of  entrance ;  but  was  chosen  that  she  might  pass  by  the  lake  and 
receive  the  homage  of  the  fantastic  water  gods.  This  lake  was  on  the  west  side  —  a 
small  stream  now  flows  through  its  bed  —  and  with  that  to  diversify  the  scenery,  it 
must,  in  that  quarter,  have  presented  a  noble  landscape.  The  park  vras  formerly  twenty 
miles  round ;  but  is  now  pasture  and  ploughed  fields. 

The  wtdls  at  the  baildings  left  standing  are  very  lofty;  but  the  ivy  creeps  to  the  very 
top^  sarnrauots  the  loftiest  towerts  and  spreads  its  Hving  screen  and  soft  curtaining  over 
the  richly  carved  windows.  The  banqoetinff  hall  was  eighty>four  feet  lonff  by  forty- 
eight  broad,  and  its  windows  twenty-seven  leet  high.  Alas !  the  feast  and  toe  song  are 
ffone ;  the  gathering  of  nobles  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets  are  here  no  more ;  but 
lAstead  of  them,  I  heard  a  sinsle  bugle  horn  at  a  distance  that  came  softly  up  among 
the  crumbling  walls  and  mouKiehng  arches,  as  if  to  wail  over  their  desolations ;  and 
here  and  there,  in  the  court-yards.  I  saw  pic-nic  parties^  carelessly  seated  on  the  gras^ 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  proud  ana  guard«l  festivities  and  grandeur  of  former  days.  1 
thought  with  nysel£  that  they  must  be  more  familiar  with  the  spot  than  I  was,  to  be 
«ble  to  sit  down,  ana  '  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.* " 


fiqoally  vivkl  and  interesting  is  the  picture  of  *  sepulchral  Waterloo :' 

*'  We  arrived  at  the  field  of  Waterloo,  nine  miles  firom  Brussels,  after  sunset.  We  as- 
cended the  mound  raised  in  oommemoretion  of  the  great  engagement  of  June  18th,  1816. 
It  is  two  hottdred  feet  high,  and  has  a  monument  on  the  summit,  consisting  of  a  high 
pedestal*  on  which  reposes  the  British  lion,  a  coloasal  figure^  and  finely  ezaouied.  From 
this  elevation,  every  point  in  the  position  of  the  armies  and  the  field  of  battle,  is  easily 
eompreheoded.  It  is  now  a  ploughed  field,  with  nothing  remarkable  about  it  ^  but  bare 
Mid  nalbed  as  it  is,  of  every  tbingbut  the  interest  which  roe  gtBotaetUn  gives  it,  I  would 
not  but  have  seen  it  We  desoended  and  passed  through  the  very  centre  of  the  field — 
the  road  to  Oenappe  leading  in  that  direction ;  yes,  we  rode  quietly  through  that  peaoe- 
liil  field,  wheroi  eighteen  years,  aco  on  a  summer^s  nisht  —  the  same  moon  shining  that 
now  lighted  our  way  -—  toousanoa  lay  in  the  alBci>  of  death,  and  thousands  mora  lifted 
up,  on  everv  side,  faces  marked  with  the  death  agony,  and  uttered  wailings  that  mea- 
sured out  the  long,  long  hours  of  that  dreadfiil  night.  As  if  to  complete  the  contrast, 
-we  heard  the  sonnd  of  a  violin  as  we  drove  ofif  from  the  battle  fieki,  and  turning  aside 
to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came^  observed  a  dance  before  the  door  of  one  of  the 
cottages. 

^  At  Genappe — afow  miles  distant —beneath  the  vrindow  of  the  chamber  where  I  slept, 
was  the  street  where  the  retreating  French  raised  the  last  barrier  against  the  pursinng 
Prussians  and  Brunswicken.  Along  that  street  sounded  the  fearful  ^hunahl'  which, 
as  Prince  Blucher's  report  ssys,  drove  the  panic-struck  soklien  of  Bonaparte  from  their 
post  By  the  very  window  from  which  I  looked,  rushed  the  funons  Prussian  oavalry, 
which  swept  awav  the  fiseble  barricade  like  chaffs  and  on  every  stone  of  that  pavement 
blood  —  human  blood  had  flowed.  Yet  now,  what  but  these  dread  reoollections  them- 
selves could  be  more  thrilling  than  the  awfiil  stillness,  the  deep  repose^  which  settled 
down  upon  that  fearful  spot  —  the  moonbeams  fSiiling  upon  the  silent  waU%  and  upon 
pavements  which  no  footstep  disturbed,  and  seemiltg  to  oonseciate  all  nature  to  prayer 
and  love,  not  to  wrath  and  destruction.'* 

No  prose  pietures  of  Alpine  scenery  thst  we  have  ever  seen  from  the  pen  of  any  tra- 
veler, English  or  American,  stand  ont  in  boUer  relief  than  those  of  Mr.  Dewey.  Swit- 
xerland,  surely,  was  never  better  depicted.  A  single  birds-eye  passage  win  serve  as 
ft  specimen: 

**I  thought  it  quite  unfortunate  as  I  rose  this  morning,  that  the  day  was  overcast  with 
elouds,  and  threatened  ram ;  but  the  bright,  fluitastic  mists  that  floated  around  the  tope 
of  the  mountains  soon  presented  sspects  that  afibided  compensation  for  the  want  of^  a 
dear  sky.  Indeed,  I  had  not  seen  the  Alps  before,  under  these  aspects;  for  at  Grindel- 
wald  it  was  a  doee  and  heavy  vsO  that  settled  down  upon  them.  But  here  nothing 
could  be  more  light  and  airy.  There  was  no  wind  sensible  to  us  below,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  mist  were  moved  by  some  power  within  itself.  Now  it  sailed  along  with  a 
najestie sweep  around  the  mountain's  brow;  then  it  plunged  down  into  some  profound 
abyss,  as  ^  like  the  furies,  it  bore  a  victim  to  the  dara  prison  below ;  and  agam  it  rose 
«pL  diselosiag,  bat  sbadewing,  the  avrful  deptha  -^  as  it  were  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
Other  donds  floaced  along  tM  mountain  odes,  attracting^  repelling^  Posing  and  repass- 
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mg,  mingUng  and  putifig,  like  the  ekmniehing  fiyroee  of  «ii  army;  md 
meeting,  they  held  a  momentary  oonfliet,  and  tli^  mounting  np,  earned  the  aehal 
into  the  region  of  clonds  —  nnveiling,  at  the  same  time,  some  stupendous  precipice,  dnk 
and  awAil,  as  if  if  had  heen  blasted  and  blackened  by  the  thmider  of  beaTen/* 

How  strikingly  beantiftil  are  the  impressions  of  our  traveler  upon  c<»nin^  in  ngfai 
of  the  'eternal  city:' 

"  Qa  the  oghth  dav  of  November,  from  the  high  land  near  Baccano,  and  about  foor- 
teen  miles  distant.  I  first  saw  Rome ;  and  although  there  is  something  very  onfavorable 
to  impression,  in  tlie  expectation  that  you  are  to  to  greativ  impressed,  or  that  you  onriit 
to  be,  or  that  such  is  tne  fashion,  yet  Rome  is  too  mighty  a  name  to  be  withstood  oy 
any  such,  or  any  other  influences.  Let  you  come  upon  tnat  hill  in  what  mood  you  may, 
the  scene  will  lay  hold  upon  you,  as  with  the  hand  of  a  giant.  I  scaredy  know  hov  to 
describe  the  impression  — but  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  something  strong  and  stately,  hke 
the  slow  and  majestic  march  of  a  mighty  whirlwind,  swept  aronnd  those  eternal  «owm; 
the  storms  of  time  that  had  prostrat^  the  proudest  monuments  of  the  workl»  swriBcid  to 
have  left  their  vibrations  in  the  still  and  solemn  air ;  ages  of  history  passed  before  me; 
the  mighty  prooesaioa  of  nations — kinga^  consuls,  emperors,  empires,  and  fleneratioBs» 
had  passed  ovet  that  sublime  theatre.  The  fire,  the  storm,  the  earthquake  had  goo* 
by ;  out  there  was  yet  loft  the  atiU  small  voice — like  that,  at  which  the  prophet  *  wra^ 
ped  his£Me  in  his  mantle.' " 

The  reader  will  scarcely  ag;ree  with  our  author  that  he  haa  not  described  the  CoU- 
semn,  and  most  vividly  too,  in  the  annexed  paragraph : 

"  This  evening  I  went  to  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight  It  is  indeed  the  nioinin:li, 
the  majesty  of  all  ruins —  there  is  nothing  Hke  it  All  the  associations  of  the  plaoB» 
too,  give  it  the  most  impressive  character.  When  you  enter  within  this  stupeiidoaB 
ehpcle  of  ruinous  walls,  and  arches,  and  grand  terraces  of  masonry,  rising  one  above 
another,  you  stand  upon  the  arena  of  the  old  gladiatorial  combats  and  Chnsdan  bmt- 
tyrdoms ;  and  as  you  lift  your  eyes  to  the  vast  amphitheatie,  yoa  meet,  m  imaginatkia^ 
tne  eyes  of  a  hnnared  thousand  Romana,  assembled  to  witness  these  bloody  speetadecL 
What  a  multitude  and  mighty  array  of  human  beings,  and  how  Uttle  do  we  know  m 
modern  times  of  great  assemblies  1  One,  two,  and  three,  and  at  its  last  enlargement 
by  Oonstantine,  more  than  9iftu  fuutdred  thmaand  persons  ooold  be  sealed  in  the 
Circus  Maximus  I 

"  But  to  return  to  the  Coliseum  —  we  went  up,  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  oppn 
the  walls,  and  tenaces,  or  embankments^  which  supported  the  ransea  of  seat&  The 
aeats  have  long  since  disappeared ;  and  grass  overgrows  the  spots  where  the  pride,  and 
power,  and  w^th,  and  beauty  of  Rome  sat  down  to  its  barbarous  entertainmenta. 
what  thronging  K6  waa  here  then  I  what  voices,  what  greetii^  what  hurrying  foot- 
atepa  up  the  staircases  of  the  eighty  arches  of  entrance  I  ana  now,  as  we  picked  oar 
way  earefolly  through  decayed  passa&ei^  or  cautiously  ascended  some  mouldering  flight 
af  ateps^  or  stood  by  the  lonelv  walls  —  ourselves  silent,  and,  for  a  wonder,  the  gmde 
ailaat  too— there  was  no  sound  here  but  of  the  bat,  and  none  came  from  without,  but 
Ihe  roll  of  a  distant  carriage,  or  the  convent  bell,  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring 
Bsquilme.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  efi*ect  of  moonhght  upon  this  ruin. 
Through  a  hundred  rents  in  the  broken  walls  —  through  a  hundred  lonely  arches,  and 
blackened  paasage^waya,  it  streamed  in,  pure,  bright,  soft,  lambent,  and  yet  distinct 
and  clear,  as  if  it  came  there  at  onee  to  reveaL  and  cheer,  and  pity  the  mighty  desola- 
tion. But  if  the  Coliseum  is  a  mournful  and  desolate  spectacle  as  seen  from  within  — 
without,  and  especially  on  the  side  which  ia  in  best  preservation,  it  ia  glorious.  We  passed 
around  it ;  and,  aa  we  looked  upward,  the  moon  shining  through  ita  arches,  from  the 
opposite  side,  it  appeared  as  if  it  wero  the  coronet  of  the  heavens,  so  vast  was  it  —  or 
like  a  glorious  crown  upon  the  brow  of  night 

"I  feel  that  I  do  not  and  cannot  descnbe  this  mighty  ruin.  I  can  only  say  that  1 
came  away  paraljrzed,  and  as  passive  as  a  child.  A  soldier  stretched  out  nis  hand  for 
*  un  donoy*  as  we  passed  the  guard ;  and  when  my  companion  said  I  did  wrong  to  give, 
I  told  him  tihat  I  ahould  have  mven  my  cloak,  if  the  man  had  asked  it  Would  you 
break  any  apeU  that  woridly  fee&nr  or  seiash  sorrow  may  hfave  spread  over  your  mind, 
go  and  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonught" 

Some  notion  of  the  interest  thrown  aronnd  that  portion  of  these  volumea  which  re- 
lates to  the  scenes  of  Rome,  may  be  gathered  from  a  single  paragraph,  showing  how 
Ihe  writer  waa  afiaated  by  them : 

"Nothing  apedally  worthy  of  note  calls  for  a  record  this  evenine.  I  have  passed 
tha  day  moatly  in«doera,  a»  it  ia  one  ot  the  many  that  go  to  make  up  tEa  very  large  pr»- 
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poriion  of  the  damp,  cloudy,  and  diMgreeable  ooeft  we  have  henu  Yet  every  day  fiawad 
in  Rome  seems  memorable.  What  an  event  should  I  not  have  thought  it,  at  any  Ibnner 
period  of  my  life,  to  have  passed  a  day  in  Rome  1  I  think  it  such  still.  I  do  not  see 
now  life  can  ever  be  common  life,  on  such  a  spot  In  truth,  it  seems  as  if  one  had  no 
right  to  enjoy  the  common  comforts  of  life  amidst  such  ruins  —  the  ruins  of  a  world 
passed  away — the  mighty  shadows  of  ancient  glory  spreading  over  every  hill -~>  the 
▼ery  soil  we  tread  upon,  no  longer  the  pathways  of  the  old  Roman  masters  of  the  world, 
but  the  mouldering  rubbish  of  tl^  temples,  their  palaces,  their  fire^aidcs  -^  the  yet  almost 
breathing  dust  of  a  life,  signalized  beyond  all  others  in  the  world's  great  history.  ^  One 
feels  that  it  would  be  an  appropriate  life  here,  to  sit  down  like  Marius  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage  —  or  to  burrow  in  the  Coliseum  —  or  to  pitch  one's  tent  alone,  in  the  waste 
and  silent  fields,  amid  the  rank  grass  or  the  thick  and  towering  reeds  that  have  over- 
grown so  large  a  portion  of  the  ancient  dty." 

The  very  existence  of  such  monuments  of  the  past  as  are  described  below,  take  from 
such  passages  as  the  above  everything  that  might  seem  to  savor  of  extravagance  or 
enthusiasm : 

*'  As  to  these  Egyptian  obelisks,  of  polishad  granite,  pointing  up  to  the  sky  from 
almost  every  souare  and  open  space  in  R«nie,  and  with  that  hand-writing  of  mysterious 
and  yet  unexplained  characters  upon  their  sides  —  what  could  be  more  striking  7  The 
antiquities  of  Rome  are  youngs  by  their  side.  Some  of  them  were  buih  by  Sesoatris,  by 
Rameses,  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  ago.  They  saw  ages  of  empire  and 
fflory  before  Rome  had  a  beinf.  They  are  also  in  the  most  peiiiiBct  preservation.  Su 
beautifully  polished,  and  entirely  free  from  stain,  untouched  bv  the  storms  of  thirty-five 
centuries,  it  seems  as  if  they  had  not  lost  one  of  their  particles,  since  they  came  from 
the  quarries  of  Egypt.  That  very  surface,  we  know,  has  been  gaaied  upon  by  the  eyes 
of  a  hundred  successive  generations.  Speak,  dread  monitors!  as  ye  point  upward  to 
Heaven  —  apeak,  daik  meroglyphic  symbols!  and  tell  us — are  ye  not  yet  con9ci€U9t 
when  conscious  life  has  been  fk>wing  around  you  for  three  thousand  years  1  Methinka 
it  were  enough  to  penetrate  the  bosom  of  granite  with  emotion, to  have  witnessed  what 
ye  have  witnessed.  Methinks  that  the  stem  and  inexorable  mystery,  sraven  upon  your 
mighty  shafts,  must  break  silence,  to  tell  that  which  it  hath  known  of  weal  and  wo,  of 
change,  disaster,  blood,  and  crime!" 

A  passage  from  the  description  of  an  ascent  to  Vesuvius^  must  close  our  quota- 
tions : 

**  The  guide  took  me  to  two  placet  on  the  aide  of  the  moontain,  where  wereopeningB, 
two  feet  m  diameter,  into  the  molten  and  fiery  mass  of  lava.  It  was  really  warfiil  to 
look  down  into  it.  There  it  was,  within  two  or  three  feet  of  you,  a  mass  hke  molten 
iron,  flowing  down  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  yourself  separated  by  a  crust  of  lava, 
not  more  than  a  foot  thick,  perhaps,  from  the  tremendous  fires  of  Vesuvius !  —  fires 
that  you  had  read  of  with  a  sort  of  dread  and  horror,  at  the  distance  of  four  thousand 
miles  from  them  ;  fires  that  were  burning,  for  aught  you  knew,  to  the  centre  of  earth. 
And  here  you  stand  directly  over  them,  and  fM  their  heat  burning  yoar  verr  cheek ! 
There  was  another  opening  were  the  hisfling  was  so  loud  and  sharp  that  I  eonid  hardly 
stand  by  it.  Smoke  ascended  from  various  points  around  us ;  and  the  smell  of  the 
gas  that  escaped  from  these  places  was  extremely  puneent,  and  almost  suflocating.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  cut  the  very  lunga,  it  was  so  sharp.  For  my  part,  I  was  glad  to  get 
down  ;  and  felt  as  if  it  were  almost  a  tempting  of  Providence  to  be  there^  fh>m  motivee 
of  mere  curiositv. 

"  I  underatano,  this  evening,  that  since  I  was  ther&  the  lava  has  ovarflowsd  a  part  of 
the  very  path  on  which  I  went  up ;  and  that  the  celebrated  guide  Salvatore  has  given 
notice,  that  it  is  not  safe  at  this  moment  to  attempt  the  mountain  at  all.  If  so,  the 
moment  of  mv  going  up  was  fortunata  I  obscnre  this  evenine,  that  the  stream  of  lava 
is  brighter  and  more  distinct  than  I  have  seen  it  any  evening  before.  It  is,  indeed,  and 
without  any  exaggeration,  a  river  of  fire^  fiowing  down,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two, 
firom  the  top  of  the  mountain." 

In  taking  oar  leave  of  these  volumes,  we  do  not  promise  our  readers  that  it  shall  be 
final.  We  have  but  touched  a  few  of  their  prominent  points,  and  feel  that  we  have 
scarcely  done  them  justiee.  The  remarics  in  relalion  to  religions  estabUahmciits  — 
the  <M>mparative  heahh  of  England  and  America —  the  reflections  reganHng  a  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath —  the  Catholic  system,  light  of  flnffbage,  and  mmenras 
other  iocklental  topics,  we  have  been  obliged  to  paas  entirely  by.  These  portionB 
of  the  woric  an  marked  by  just  and  pfofeund  thinking,  and  by  a.  spirit  of  Qhiia^ian 
charity,  as  rare  as  it  is  edifying. 
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BmsPnoicA.   Hnam  amd  AraunrAL  Sovss;  adapted  to  PidiUe,  Socut,  mai 
Worship.    By  Subecriptioii. 

Thb  author  of  this  proposed  woik —  for  the  pampUet  before  us  is  but  its 
amrier — appears  before  the  public  in  the  modest  eapacity  of  conedor  of 
sacred  psalmody —  in  other  words  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  improve  upon 
Watts,  whom  he  seems  to  consider  a  very  indifferent  poet,  nnfitithfal  to  his  teadt, 
He  entertains,  however,  quite   another  opinion  of  his  own  perfonnanoes :  kis 
hymns  are 

'Mirked  wkert  the Mft  patkotie  fCnua 
Is  breathed  in  sig ha  and  ffroaMS 
And  where  the  ehorna  wakea  amain 
In  kNul  and  cheerflil  tonaa  :* 


Mdreoter,  they  are 


*  To  all  who  iiDf 

Meadah'a  Kiag, 

Amenktd  hff  Jkntr 


n 


The  author  affirms  that  it 

'  la  plainly  wrong 
In  booka  of  aong. 
To  have  thomt  mada  in  proae  ;* 

We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  this  point  with  him ;  and  we  are  therefore 
pelled  to  judge  him  with  his  own  judgment.  Many  of  his  lines  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  two  persons  playing  at  crambo  —  a  game  wherein  one  furnishes  a  won^ 
and  another  a  fellow  rhyme  to  it.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Jones  has  some  sensible  to- 
mailts' concerning  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  verse ;  and  we  agree  witli 
him,  wlien  he  says,  with  his  accustomed  felicity, 

*That  aeorea  of  atanaaa  might  benaaedl, 

Which  aneh  coafnaion  bring. 
They  ean*t  aa  Paalma  be  juatly  claimed. 
Though  good  enongk  ta  ahig  i' 


At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  his  attempts  at  sacred  verse  he  has  not  vastly 
improved  upon  those  whom  he  so  sturdily  condemns.    Indeed,  some  of  his 
tions  are  divertingly  impudent.    Take  the  following  for  example : 

*  *0 !  may  my  heart  in  tnae  be  fennd, 
Like  David*a  kaip  of  aolenm  aound,' 

■llgbt  hkve  faven  wriltea  as  Mlows:  die  aeatimettt,  aa  fkr  aa  I  can  see,  woold  aCill  be  the  aanie ; 

«0!  nay  my  heart  be  tuned  within, 
Uko  Daind*a  aaieau  violin!' ' 


Now  and  then  Mr.  Jones  gives  the  thoaghts  of  the  psalmist  in  nervous  stanzas; 
and  there  are  occasional  unexpected  jerks  of  peculiar  sublimity,  that  are  quite  edify- 
ing.  Such  is  his  simile,  when  reprehending  alteration  of  the  Psahna  in  paraphrasing : 

*  For  who  to  paint  tbia  eailUy  ball, 

And  draw  it  on  n  map, 
WouM  aat  Niagara'^  water  fUl 

On  A^iiu's  hoary  cap  I 
Or  face  the  rivers  half  about, 

Invert  the  Northern  pole ; 
Or  leare  the  burning  mountain!  ooL 

Where  Uqnid  lavas  roU  V 

In  genetal,  however,  he  is  prosaic  and  cacophanous ;  and  if  we  might  be  thought 
worthy  to  advise,  weahouki  certainly  surest  to  Mr.  Jones  the  propiiety  of  abandoft- 
ingUapngeotofnqparMdiiig  Or.  Watts  as  a  aacred  mdodisc;  for  with  aonieftw 
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^scapdoaik  we  oattnoc  better  dMeribetlM  cfaoiee  ■peeknais  with  -vUdh  he  htm  fliTOfcd 
the  public,  than  in  hia  own  words : 

*  Sncb  rmin  diapUys  of  wit  asd  duU 
An  cMtaliiljr  eMMt  Md/ 


Visit  to  ConsTAimNOPU  amd  Amwan,    By  Rer.  Waltvb  Coltow,  U.  S.  N^  author 
of  *  Ship  and  Shore.'    In  one  rol.  l2mo.  pp.  348.    New-Tork :  LxAvnr,  Loan  Axa> 

COMPAHT. 

OuB  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Coltok,  as  a  gifted  and  graceful  wnler«  waff 
recently  expressed  at  some  length  in  a  notice  in  these  pages  of  his '  Ship  and  Shore.' 
In  the  volume  before  us,  we  find  abundant  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  our  former 
impressions ;  indeed  we  consider  the  present  in  mmy  respects  siqperiorto  that  delight- 
ful and  popular  work.  It  is  written  in  much  the  same  style;  ^and  though  intariably 
smooth  and  flowing  in  diction,  its  excellence  in  this  regard  is  yery  evidently  not  the 
result  of  repeated  touches  and  perpetual  prumng,  but  the  exuberance  of  a  f\i]l  and 
poetical  mind.  The  work  was  written,  aa  the  writer  informs  us,  at  sea,  from  hasty 
notes  taken  at  the  places  of  which  it  treats,  without  any  aid  from  the  observatioi^.  of 
other  traTclers,  or  the  assistance  of  a  common  guide-book,  or  any  access  to  historical 
records  — '  amid  the  careless  noise  and  systematized  confusion  which  prerail  on  board 
a  mafi-of-war ;  the  lively  conversation  of  the  ward-room  officers  in  one  ear,  the  prattle 
of  the  pantry  boys  in  the  oUier;  the  echoing  tread  of  sailors  overhead;  on  a  table 
lashed  down  to  prevent  its  being  capsiziod,  in  a  chair  secured  with  lanyards  against  the 
force  of  the  ship's  lurch,  and  with  the  manuscript  tacked  to  its  place  to  escape  the 
fate  which  befel  the  Sybilline  leaves.' 

Gushes  of  true  poetry  occur  at  not  distant  intervals  throu^ut  the  volume;  and 
by  these  we  do  not  mean  the  occasional  srsmias  wherein  the  author  is  constrained  to 
burst  forth  into  song,  but  the  deep  and  passionate  feeling  with  which  the  prose  is  sp 
often  imbncd.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  regular  analysis  of  a  book,  which  is  but  a 
series  of  random  and  desultory,  though  evidently  faithful  sketches,  but  proceed  at  once 
to  justify  our  encomiums  by  liberal  extracts — commencing  with  the  annexed '  picture 
in  little'  of  Constantinople: 

**  The  night  soon  came  on»  attended  by  a  silence  that  one  oould  haidlir. expect  t» 
realize  in  the  tumultuous  heart  of  a  mixed  and  crowded  dty.  Of  the  thronging  multi- 
tudes scarcely  a  footstep  lingered  in  the  streets ;  a  deep  slunmer  seemed  to  hover  at  once 
upon  each  habitation ;  not  a  voice  of  wrangling  or  revelry  was  to  be  heard :  and  nothing 
remained  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  place,  except  the  startled  howl  of  the  watch-dog 
at  the  gloomy  gate,  and  the  wail  of  the  mourner  over  some  fresh  (DOuoh  of  death. '  I 
ascend^  to  the  terrace,  which  conunanded  a  wide  and  diversifled  prospect}  and  thete 
spent  a  8ohtar)[  hour  in  gazing  at  a  scene  that  cast  on  my  feelings  the  most  brilliant 
and  nounlul  images.  Beneath  me  flowed  the  Bosphorus.  in  a  broad  stream  of  hqiaid 
silver,  and  minglinff  its  glittering  line  with  the  rich  flow  of  the  Golden  Horn,  as  it  swell- 
ed down  with  a  bomer  circle  frm.  the  distant  valley  of  Sweet  Waters.  Farther  on  rose 
the  domes  of  the  vast  dty,  lifting  themselves,  in  masnificenoe  and  beautjr,  into  the  soft 
light  of  the  evening  sky ;  while  beyond  riumbered  the  Marmora,  wnahTinmg  In  its  pure 
bosom  the  subdued  splendors  of  the  mirrored  heaven ;  while  less  remote,  and  in  a  differ- 
ent range,  stood  the  long  and  dense  grove  of  the  Cypress,  casting  its  solemn  shadows 
over  the  turbaned  tombs  of  thousands  who  had  sunk  to  their  latest  rest  In  that  popu- 
lous soUtude  not  a  bird  broke  into  momentary  soii&  and  even  the  moonbeams  seeined 
timidly  still,  as  they  stole  through  the  dariiemng  ToUags^  and  faintly  gleamed  on  the 
marbles  of  the  dead.  Around  me  lay,  in  unconscioua  sleep,  mnltitudss  for  whom  the 
insidious  pestilence  was  preparing  a  hurried  grave ;  and  alL  in  Oieir  deep  unbroken 
repose^  wera  so  Hke  to  that  which  they  must  flnallv  become,  that  life  scarcely  appeued 
tosundveinthifiBipof.death.    Il  wa»  as  a  pogplad  md  iwiwIiiM  bttqaB^  flMaM?  aw 
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that  solleii  flood  which  moTee  from  this  ntrrow  isthmtu  of  thne  to  that  imo«tam 
from  which  no  wave,  or  sail,  or  mariner,  has  ever  returned." 

The  tollowing  description  of  the  sale  of  a  youngs  female,  is  a  forcible  iBustradoB  of 
the  estimation  in  which  woman  is  held  in  the  land  of  the  Ottoman : 


"  From  the  freshening  eqjojrments  of  the  bath  I  started  ofi|  with  the  Annenxan  _ 
for  the  Aurat  Bazar;  where,  instead  of  robes  and  weapons,  they  deal  in  beauty  aad 
blood.  The  only  being  who  there  appeared  to  excite  any  great  degree  of  intereBt  aaaoo^ 
the  purchasers  was  a  yoang  Georgian,  surreptitiouslv  taken,  several  yemrs  sinois  Aom 
her  native  provinces  and  brought  to  this  city,  where  she  was  purchased  by  a  Jew :  who, 
to  eohanoe  her  value,  plaoecTher  in  a  situation  where  she  had  acquired  maDjr  lit— 'n^^ 
peraenal  acooropUshroents.  The  violent  death  of  her  attentive  propnetM-  haci,  perkapa, 
hastened  her  di^wsal;  at  least,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  sale's  bong  more  puUic  than  is 
usually  the  case  where  an  individual,  so  sweetly  recommended  in  her  channs,  is  to  be 
purchased.  She  appeared  to  be  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  yet,  at  that  peiiod,  to  hscve 
attained  her  lull  stature,  and  a  maturity  of  form  which  after  years  may  confirm  but  man 
improve.  She  had  on  an  extremely  thin  and  pliant  robe,  which  every  breath  of  the 
breexe  that  was  stirring  carried  against  her  form,  displaying  its  rich  and  graoefiil  pn^mr- 
tions.  Her  carriage  waa  free,  easy,  and  winning,  and  Mtrayed  a  retiring  oonsdoasnefls 
of  her  exposed  condition.  There  was  something  in  her  air  which  seemed  to  evince  a 
slight  sense  of  humiliation  and  sorrow ;  yet,  so  for  from  injuring  her  attractiona,  it  gmm 
them  a  cast  of  extreme  delicacy  and  sweetness.  Had  riie  been  trained  ezduahre^  in 
reference  to  this  occasion,  and  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  issue^  it  is  impoasibK  to 
conceive  in  what  respect  she  could  have  heightened  the  impression  which  ner  yooth, 
beauty,  and  artless  demeanor  created. 

"  Several  of  the  Turks  present  appeared  very  intent  on  her  purchase;  they  watdud 
her  slightest  motion  with  that  yeammg  fondness  which  one  reveals  when  surreying  a 
fosdnating  object  that  is  only  just  beyond  his  possession.    They  presumed  not  to  la^  a 
hand  even  on  the  borders  of  her  dress,  or  to  lift  the  long  thin  ved  that  would  have  qaitt 
concealed  her  beautiful  foce,  had  she  not  permitted  the  ruffling  air  now  and  then  to  carry 
it  partially  aside.    The  finale  servants  that  attended  her  stood  near  by  in  respectfiil 
silence,  and  evident  griei^  at  the  thoiwht  of  their  separation  from  their  youi^  nustitss. 
"My  eyes  were  so  attracted  to  the  rich  flow  of  her  chesnut  hair,  as  it  fioatea  down  her 
shoulders  in  long  luxuriant  festoons,  and  to  the  swimming  aoftneas  of  her  large  blue 
eye,  which  her  stirred  veil  occasionally  disclosed,  that  I  did  not,  at  first,  notice  the  exdte- 
meat  which  a  commencement  of  the  sale  had  created  among  the  by^standers.    A  nom- 
ber  of  offors  were  madc^  rising  above  each  other  in  <^uiBt  succession,  till  the  laat,  raacbti^ 
twenty-seven  hundred  doUara,  created  for  some  time  a  breathless  pause,  when  one  « 
the  company^  stepping  to  the  salesman,  said  something  in  a  tone  altogether  inaudible, 
and  the  auction  oi  charms  closed.    It  was  instantly  rumored  that  the  individoal  who 
had  made  the  last  and  successful  ofier,  waa  an  agent  of  the  Reis  Efieodi,  who  intended 
to  make  a  present  of  thiii  beautiful  Greorgian  to  the  Sultan.    This  appeared  to  reconcOe, 
in  some  measure,  the  unsuccessful  competitors  to  their  disappointment ;  though  they 
turned  away  from  the  spot  with  the  look  of  one  who  has  lucUeasly  lost  an  invahiabfe 


treasure." 


The  subjoined  paragraphs,  with  numerous  others  of  a  similar  description  which 
might  be  selected,  represent  the  Turkish  character  in  a  more  fororable  light,  in  the 
minor  essentials  at  least  of  a  merciful  disposition,  than  it  is  generally  regarded : 

"  On  our  way  we  encountered  several  flocks  of  those  small  birds  which  fly  incessantly 
back  and  forth  between  the  Euxine  and  Propontis.    Thev  have  never  been  known  lo 
alight,  to  pause,  or  deviate  in  their  course :  they  reach  tne  waves  of  one  sea,  whed 
about,  and  return  to  the  waves  of  the  other,  where  they  wheel  again,  and  so  pass  up 
and  down  the  current,  like  hapless  ghosts  on  the  shore  of  the  Stygian  stream.  It  has  been 
supposed,  by  some  of  the  more  considerate  nativea.  that  they  are  the  spmts  of  those 
who,  in  a  fit  of  causeless  jealousy,  have  cast  their  innocent  wives  into  tnis  strangling 
tide;  and  that  they  must,  in  expiation  of  their  crime,  drift  about  above  these  craves m 
guiltless  beauty  till  the  revisions  and  awards  of  the  final  day.    I  would  that  allprone  to 
harbour  distrust  where  no  cause  exists,  and  to  tnmish  oflfences  which  are  merely  imaei- 
nary,  could  see  these  wretched,  unresisting  biros :  even  the  prospect  of  soch  a  punim- 
ment  would  be  enough  to  make  them  pause  before  they  accuse,  and  linger  long  before 
the  holiest  ties  of  earth  were  rent  aaunder.    I  detest  the  jealous  miscreant  who  pro^ 
about  himself  in  search  of  fbrbidden  pleasures,  and  comes  home  only  to  turn  his  hearth- 
stone into  a  tomb !  —  who  spreads  sorrow  ana  shame  through  the  dwellings  of  others; 
and  then,  as  if  to  cancel  his  crime,  immolates  the  happiness  of  a  wife,  whose  otily  fruit 
has  been  a  too  indulgent  and  tender  regard  for  his  honor.    If  it  lb  possible  for  the  devfl 
to  be  disgusted  with  any  of  the  odious  beings  driven  into  his  realm,  K  most  be  with  tich 
a  fool,  lepnnm  wretch  as  this.    Soeh  a  moBBter  ought  to  have  t  Ml  by  himaslf ! 
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** Bat  to  oome  bock  to  things  leM rqmlaire;  we  pasfed  on  our  return  great  numbers 
of  the  white  guIL  quietly  cradled  on  the  water,  and  so  very  tame  as  scarcely  to  move 
out  of  the  way  of  our  boat  This  tameness  results  from  a  kind  of  sacredness  which 
the  Turk  caste  over  the  hfe  and  plumage  of  this  bixd.  No  one  is  allowed  to  myire  it, 
or  even  to  disturb  it,  except  on  some  good  and  lawAil  occasion ;  and  should  you  kill  it 
ajmure  fearful  penalty  would  follow  than  befel  the  ancient  mariner,  for  the  death 
orthe  albatross.  The  httle  prisoner  of  the  cage  is  also  an  object  of  warm  sympathy 
with  the  turbaned  man ;  he  will  purchase  ite  freedom  at  a  high  price,  and  as  the  captive 
flies  away  from  his  confinement,  fisel  all  the  pure  and  hallowmg  satisfaction  of  the  real 
Samaritan.  How  singular  the  channels  in  which  his  sympathy  runs !  He  will  Uberate  a 
canary  with  a  heart  umost  breaking  with  compassion,  and  then  lop  off  the  head  of  a 
human  being  with  as  little  compunction  as  you  would  clip  the  lop  of  a  cabbw  stump. 

**  Nor  is  this  compassionate  mgaid  confined  to  the  feathered  species.  Ever  since 
Mahomet  consented  to  part  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat  sooner  than  disturb  the  cat  that 
was  slumbering  upon  it,  this  animal  has  received  from  his  followers  the  tenderest  treat- 
ment Hundreds  of  them  are  fed  at  stated  days  in  the  spacious  court  of  the  mosque  of 
ISultan  Achmet,  from  the  proceeds  of  a  fund  established  for  this  special  purposeL 
And  the  dog  here  has  not  omy  all  the  righte  of  citizenship,  but  many  other  privileges 
which  Christians  have  never  been  able  to  obtain." 

Askle  from  the  beaatiful  touches  of  nature  which  are  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand 
through  the  present  volume,  there  are  now  and  then  fine  fragmento  of  satiric  humor, 
and  forceful  satire,  which  prove  the  author  to  be  what  is  termed  a  '  dangerous 
customer.'  We  annex  two  specimens.  The  first  has  a  squinting  toward  the  indus^ 
trious  antiquaries  who  have  found  on  the  plain  of  Troy  the  remains  of  so  many 
things  that  never  existed,  and  is  the  reflections  of  the  writer  upon  '  the  very  monu- 
ment which  Adam  set  up  over  the  dust  of  his  beloved  Eve!'  —  found  by  an  Arab, 
beyond  the  ruins  of  Babylon: 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  more  distnistfiil  reader  will  receive  with  some  hesitation,  all  my 
statements  respecting  the  discoverfr  and  properties  of  this  primitive  monument.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  incumbent  on  me,  if  I  would  secure  his  imphdt  confidence,  to  produce 
the  onginaL  This  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  assure 
him,  there  is  not,  in  all  I  have  said,  a  less  scrupulous  regard  to  truth  and  rational  proba- 
bility, than  is  usual  in  books  of  travel,  and  especially  those  that  treat  of  antiquities. 
I  am  amazed,  myself^  at  the  discovery.  It  appeara  that  we  are,  in  these  last  days  of 
the  world,  as  fi&r  short  of  the  aborigines  of  the  earth  in  practical  wisdom,  as  we  are 
behind  them  in  years.  The  umiost  we  can  expect  is,  to  recover  what  has  been  lost  —  to 
make  the  two  ends  of  time  harmoniously  meet 

"  When  I  think  of  my  own  agency  in  the  discovery  of  this  memorial,  that  but  for  me 
it  would  never  have  been  known  beyond  the  breast  of  the  ignorant  Arab ;  when  I  think, 
too,  of  the  change  it  will  bring  upon  the  face  of  society,  of  the  impulse  it  will  give  to 
those  instantaneous  convictions  which  flash  beyond  all  the  slow  advances  of  know- 
ledge —  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  circles  of  the  learned  — 
the  vitality  it  will  send  down  among  the  bones  of  the  antiquarian  dead  —  when  I  think 
of  these  things,  I  seem  to  stand  on  some  eminence,  distinguished  from  my  fellow-b^ngs 
by  a  destiny  all  my  own  —  I  seem  to  hear  my  name  every  where  repeated,  every  where 
dwelt  imon  with  wonder  and  admiration :  even  the  tongue  of  posterity  is  not  silent,  the 
voice  of  ite  homage  comes  up  through  the  depths  of  time  like  a  pean  from  eternity.  And 
well  may  this  homage  be  rendered ;  for  no  oiscovery  that  man  has  yet  made,  can  equal 
mine,  save  that  of  Hudibrafl — 

'That  oft  a  fly,  fMBg  to  bod, 
Bleopt  with  kis  taU  above  bk  hM^* » 

The  second,  which  is  like  unto  it,  is  a  picture  of  a  *  fanatical  ultraist'—  of  one 
who,  in  *  charging*  a  late  *  evangelist,'  we  heard  make  lue  of  the  foUowing  pleasing 
language:  *  You  must  be  prepared,  brother,  to  look  bad  men  out  of  countenance — 
ay,  to  look  the  devil  himself  out  of  countenance  •—  yes,  you  must  be  prepared  ta  lotik 
aU  hell  ovi  of  cawUenance  r  The  reader  will  readily  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  fol- 
lowing castigation  is  not  undeserved : 

"  Our  crew  were  so  elated  with  the  prospect  of  reaching  their  winter-quarters,  that 
the  old  violin,  which  had  lain  silent  for  a  long  time,  was  restrung.  and  made  to  discourse 
its  music.  Of  the  amusement  that  followed,  with  ten  times  theneart  of  the  fashionable 
ball-roonii  without  any  of  iti  graoes^  I  will  say  nothing ;  iot  a  previous  description  of  a 
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•eene  like  th»  gv^  it  would  Mem,  mortal  ofioioe  to  en  editor  of  one  of  o«r 
pepen.    He  sayB,  that  eo  far  irom  describing  it,  I  should  hove  made  my  ia 
escape  from  its  neichborhood.    Now.  as  there  ia  only  one  mode  of  wwnpiing  Iram 
occnnences  on  board  ship,  I  suf^xMe  this  discreet  editor,  if  in  my  sitnatkHi,  woi£  iisve 
adopted  thatt  and  jumped  overboard !  and  perhaps  eiven,  in  the  other  state,  as  an  excwe 
for  liis  appearanoe  there  before  his  time,  that  he  had  come  oonadentioiuBiy,  to  escape 
from  the  somid  oi  a  JlddU  Hring,    This  same  editor  tells  me,  in  the  abonaanoe  of  baa 
Christian  charity,  that  my  religion  is  like  a  robe  that  fits  me  loosely :  perhaps  it  wosid 
not  be  amiss  for  him  to  examine  a  httle,  and  see  that  his  is  not  hke  a  glove  that  fits  eit^r 
hand.    I  have  no  religion  to  boast  of;  but  what  little  I  may  have,  teaches  me^  thai  a 
man  poorly  commends  his  own  piety,  by  railing  at  that  of  his  neighbor.    Tbis  adf- 
oonstituted  censor  arraigns  me,  also,  for  my  unoretending  Uterary  habits,  and  seems  to 
think  a  modest  cultivation  of  letters  little  less  taan  a  crime :  as  if  religion  had  nodmi^ 
to  do  with  letters ;  as  if  its  history  had  come  down  to  us  through  other  channels;  as  if 
its  solemn  mysteries  could  be  taught,  and  its  divine  obliffation  inculcated,  without  liie 
aid  of  language ;  or,  as  if  a  religious  sentiment  could  not  be  rendered  more  attractive  by 
the  graces  of  its  ^pareL    He  reminds  me  of  the  man  who,  in  his  blind  hatred  of  orna- 
ment, attempted  to  knock  off  the  drapery  of  a  statue ;  but,  in  doing  it,  as  migfat  be 
expected,  destroyed  the  statue  itself:    This  wonderful  editor,  also,  accuses  me  of  tti 
unprincipled  latiiudinarianism,  because  I  think  it  possible  a  Catnohc  may  get  to  heawn ! 
Has  he  ever  met  with  the  meek  paees  of  a  Fenelon^  or  listened  to  the  thrilling,  sancti- 
fied eloquence  of  a  Bourdaloue  or  Massillou?    Venly,  if  the  days  of  persecufwn  are  to 
come  again,  when  men  are  to  be  burned  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  I  snail  expect  to  see 
this  editor  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  poker  in  the  other.    He  has  favored  me  wirili 
a  tittle  of  his  ghostly  counsel,  and  I  hope  he  will  allow  me  to  return  the  obligation.    I 
commend  him  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  not  more  profitable  for  a  man  to  be  engaged 
in  correcting  his  oitn  faults,  than  picking  out  and  exhibiting  the  faults  of  his  neighbor ; 
although  I  have  very  tittle  expectation  of  any  salutary  results  firom  this  advisory  Innt; 
for  I  have  generally  observed,  that  advice  of  any  character,  given  to  a  vain,  seu-con- 
ceited  man,  is  very  much  like  water  cast  ujMn  the  back  of  a  quacking  duc^  —  it  never 
penetrates.    When  he  arraigns  another  Christian  at  his  tittle  inquisitorial  bar,  I  hope  he 
will  preface  his  condemnatory  sentence  with  the  evidence  of  his  judicial  aui/ujrity,  which 
he  will  find  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  14.  v.  4.,  —  Tb  Aw  ovn  JmuUr  he 
€iandeth  (trfaUdh,    The  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  produced  against  the  ChiistiBJi 
religion  at  the  present  day,  is  the  want  of  charity  among  many  of  its  professors ;  and, 
I  lafliret  to  say,  that  this  mtolerance  is  the  most  conspicuous  where  mere  is  the  most 
display  of  xeal,  and  the  greatest  pretension  to  sanctity. 

"  The  blustering  parai^  of  these  men,  were  it  not  connected  with  retigion,  would  be 
only  a  subject  of  merriment  They  seem  to  fbrjeet  the  intense  elements  of  the  age  in 
which  they  tive ;  and  ascribe  all  heat,  impulse,  anamotion,  to  themselves.  "Hiey  forget  the 
kindled  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  mighty,  conflicting  energies  that  are  at  work ;  and 
because  they  make  a  bluster  and  noiae.  seem  to  think  they  have  within  them  some 
pectttiar,  inborn  sources  of  animation  ana  power.  Why !  even  the  dead  frog  will  leap 
when  put  between  the  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery.  They  run  about  flooriahing  their 
naignifioaat  flambeaux,  as  if  there  were  no  sun  in  the  heavena !  Evoa  nature  seems  to 
bate  caught  the  infoction  of  their  vanity !  What  a  bright  night,  exclaims  the  glow- 
worm, tunmig  his  tail  to  the  moon !  Put  on  the  steam,  i  am  in  baste,  cries  a  snauthat 
has  crept  into  a  railroad  car !  Crack  it  acaln,  my  gooa  fellow,  ejaculates  a  fly  that  has 
lit  on  the  folds  of  a  thunder-cloud  I  What  a  prodimous  reverberation,  says  a  wood- 
pedLer,  tapping  a  hoUow  tree  on  the  roarixiff  verge  of  rliagara !  I  fear  mv  house  will  be 
•haksn  down,  mutters  a  mouee;  as  the  walla  of  the  cathraralrock  with  the  throes  of  an 
earthquake  1  What  a  deal  of  observation  ve  excite,  says  a  bumblebee,  buzzing  along 
in  the  tail  of  a  eomet !  Wt  leave  the  very  ocean  q)lit  asunder,  exclaims  a  perch  darting 
along  in  the  wake  of  a  whale  1  We  shall  bring  up  with  a  tremendous  crash,  cries  a 
weasel  on  an  avalanche  that  is  plunging  into  an  Alpme  abyss !  Bury  mc  with  my  face 
to  the  fbe^  cries  a  cockroach  dying  m  the  battle  of  the  Nile !  What  a  long  shadow  I 
cast,  hoots  an  owl,  gazing  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  1  '  The  spoils  of  victory,  screams  a 
harpy,  pouncing  on  an  elephant  struck  bv  lightninsl  One  counts  as  mucu  as  another, 
saya  a  democratic  flea,  jumping  into  the  face  of  a  Uon  I  This  last  strong  bold  of 
anstocratical  pride  begins  to  totter,  cries  a  leveUing,  radical  rat,  putting  hia  shoulder 
against  the  foundation  of  a  palace  1  /  have  looked  Satan  out  ^  coMTdcMinc^  cKet  a 
fanaticj  taking  off  his  green  spectacles  /  The  splendors  of  the  millenium  are  oorstiDg 
on  the  world,  exclaims  a  new-light  ultraist^  holdmg  up  his  jack-o'-lantern !  llie  chains 
of  millions  are  breaking,  screams  an  abotitionist,  as  the  bands  of  his  own  apparel  give 
way !    Enough  of  this.    I  return  to  the  ship.'* 

Two  or  three  paragraphs  vividly  descriptive  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  AcropoGs, 
and  presenting  a  sunset  view  firom  the  latter,  must  close  our  transcriptions : 

"  The  Parthenoiii  though  now  a  magnificent  ruin,  has  suffered  less  from  the  constant 
visiutwns  of  time  than  the  casual  v^eaiee  of  man ;  yean  have  not  materially  daitaied 
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iC8  aspect ;  they  have  only  in  this  pure  dime  imparted  an  antvmnal  tinge  to  the  white- 
ness of  its  maime;  bat  the  Venitians,  who  ahoold  have  been  the  last  people  to  io^iuresb 
preeiouB  a  monnment  of  genius,  were  the  first  to  overthrow,  with  their  burning  bail%  in 
their  attack  on  the  Acropolis,  a  portion  of  its  columns;  and  travelers  sinoe,  who  should 
have  appeared  here  only  as  aomiiing  pilgrims,  have  expressed  their  veneration  in  detach- 
ing frsfftnents,  and  transporting  them  to  their  ambitious  cabinets.  They  knew  and  £^t 
it  saciuege,  yet  as  the  mourner  will  cut  a  lock  from  the  pale  brow  of  his  deceased  frieooj 
they  must  carry  away  some  slight  relic  of  this  fading  temple.  We  censure  lees  the 
feehng  that  moved  them,  than  the  action  in  which  it  resulted.  It  is  too  much  like  a  devo- 
tes —  weeping,  praying — and  plundering  the  shrine  of  1^  saint !" 

"  The  Parthenon  still  presents  thirtv-nine  of  its  rolumnsj  in  unshaken  and  uncmmbled 
integrity.  The  two  colonnades  of  tne  pronaoa,  and  the  outer  one  of  the  posticum  01:0 
entire ;  while  a  solitary  member  of  the  mner  mourns  its  absent  brethren.  The  tym- 
panum) from  which  the  colossal  statues  were  taken  that  now  adorn  a  distant  museum, 
was  so  weakened  by  the  removal  of  these  ornamental  supports,  that  it  has  since  fallen, 
but  the  corresponding  one  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  afford  a  vivid  conception  of  both  in 
their  unmutilated  state.  The  entablature  of  the  peristyle  has  sufTeredmore  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  edifice.  The  metopes  in  the  frieze,  each  a  finished  piece  of  sculp- 
ture^ have  been  removed,  while  the  alternating  triflyphs  stand  there  as  if  to  betray  the 
extent  of  the  Gothic  plunder.  The  exquisite  sculptures  on  the  inner  frieze  of  the  pro- 
naos,  casting  into  life,  around  the  whole  cell,  the  splendors  of  the  Panathenian  festrval, 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  but  fortunately  they  were  less  accessible.  They 
exhibit  still  the  delicacy  and  fire  which  ever  followed  the  chisel  of  Phidias ;  and  may 
death  unnerve  the  arm  that  shall  strive  to  wrench  them  from  their  places  I 

"  On  whatever  portion  of  the  edifice  your  eye  rests,  you  can  discover  no  evidence  of 
hasie  or  wearied  mterest.  The  smooth  fluting  of  the  columns,  the  scarcely  perceptible 
jointure  of  the  blocks  which  compose  them,  the  astragal  and  cornice  of  the  capital,  the 
varied  ornaments  of  the  frieze,  with  the  breathing  statues  of  the  pediment,  all  betray 
the  same  solicitude  and  finishing  perfection.  Thougji  rent  and  mutilated  by  violence, 
yet  enough  of  the  temple  still  remains  to  afford  an  intimating  and  vivid  outline  of  its 
original  magnificence  and  beauty.  As  you  gaze,  it  stands  at  length  complete  in  your 
imagination,  and  you  are  as  deeply  impressed  by  the  hannony  of  its  proportions,  and 
the  grandeur  of  its  main  conception,  as  you  probably  would  be  if  no  capital  had  been 
displaced,  no  column  overthrown.  Perhaps  the  injuries  which  have  marred  its  material 
form,  by  the  melancholy  sentiment  of  regret  whicn  they  inspire,  tend  rather  to  render 
more  deep,  solemn,  and  composed,  the  impression  it  might  make  as  a  glorious  whole. 
When  my  last  hour  shall  come,  when  the  fever  and  tempest  of  life  snail  be  passing 
away,  may  this  divine  reUc  linger  in  bright  relief  on  the  cloud  of  the  departing  storm. 
Let  me  die  with  those  deep,  subdued  emotions  inspired  bv  strength  and  beauty  in  ruins ; 
and  let  a  hope,  untouched  by  decay,  sustainingly  lead  tnis  spirit  upward  to  ita  exalted, 
unchanging  source.  And  may  the  same  hope,  dear  reader,  hover  over  thee  in  that  last 
moment  of  dismay,  and  bring  thy  undyine  soul,  kindled  with  a  Saviour^s  love,  to  that 
Temple,  not  made  with  hancb^  etem^  in  the  heavens." 

**  I  stood  on  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  at  this  subdued  hour ;  the  sun  had  melted  down 
into  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  while  his  slanting  rays,  desertina;  the  level  plaioi  still 
lingered  upon  the  loftier  difis^  converting  them  into  purple  ana  gold ;  the  islands  of 
Egma,  Salamis,  and  Paros,  swelled  from  the  sea,  bold  and  beatitiral  in  the  rosy  li|^ : 
while  the  distant  dtadel  of  Corinth  stood  against  the  sky,  a  conspicuous  mass,  fringed 
with  fire ;  Mount  Hymettus,  virith  its  marble  steeps,  cast  its  arching  shadow  far  do^n 
the  silent  vallev,  while  the  Cephisus  went  on  its  whispering  way,  breaking  the  aomfaro 
aspect  of  the  plain,  with  the  hne  of  its  silver  waters.  There  lay  the  PiriBas  with  the 
mourning  wave  still  lingering  on  its  strand ;  there  stood  Eleusis,  whose  fiiUime  myste- 
ries are  still  the  deepest  {narvel  of  the  past ;  there  rose  the  Olympian  columns,  to  which 
the  exulting  eye  of  mouldered  millions  have  iurtied ;  there  lengthen^  the  sacred  way, 
once  lined  with  monumental  tombs  of  poets  and  saces ;  there  too  lay  Marathon^  whose 
very  dust  seems  blended  with  heroic  memories ;  while  around,  withm  a  narrow  cirele, 
slumbered  the  ashes  of  those  whose  genius,  valor,  and  learning,  made  Athens  the  won- 
der, pride,  and  worship  of  the  earth  I  What  ruins  and  recollections  -*•  what  periahed 
Sandeur  and  undecaving  beauty  are  here  —  man,  his  monuments  and  menBoriala  in 
e  grave !    Nature  frul  of  life,  light,  and  strength ;  and 

*  LMag  at  if  the  earth  coiiliaiB«d  no  Comb.' " 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Colton  proposes  ere  long  to  take  the  public  with  him 
into  Italy.    He  will  throw,  or  we  greatly  mistake  his  power  and  bent,  a  new  halo . 
sbout  that  gorgeous  land.    Let  us  again  counsel  him  not  to  forget,  in  all  his  literary 
undertakings,  that  he  owes  to  his  admirers  a  casket  of  gems,  from  a  poetical  mine,  of 
whose  overflowing  frdness  his  prose  works  afibrd  ample  evklence. 
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TlESnU  TBACTOftAnON,  AlTD  OTBXB  POSMS.      By  CHBItTQPSBft  CAmTlQ,  K.  D, 

low  of  Uie  Royal  College  of  Physcionsi  Aberdeen,  and  Honorary  Member  oljoo 
than  nineteen  very  learned  Sodeties.    Third  American  edition,  pp.  264 
Ruieiu,  Sbattvck  ano  CoiirAjnr,  and  Tuttub,  Wsnu  amd  JOannTT. 

'  TnuuBLB  Trictoiution/  as  originally  poUished,  haa  been  exteanTely  raad 
fivombly  commented  upon,  both  in  America  and  England ;  it  is,  therefixv,  4|«ito 
late  to  enlarge  upon  the  keenneaa  of  its  satire,  the  natoral  flowof  ita  atyle,  aDd  tb»per> 
•picuooa  sarcasm  of  the  author.    In  the  present  edition,  however,  several 
jeets  are  introduced,  and  thrown  into  the  crucible  of  Dr.  Caustic;  among 
Phrenology,  Abolition,  Amalgamation,  Temperance,  Reformation,  eta    The 
are,  in  our  judgment,  not  the  least  attractive  parts  of  the  book.    We  annex  a  ftw  ex* 
tracts  from  those  portions  of  the  poem,  which  touch  upon  the  new  topics  imiuhmri 
Phrafiologists,  we  apprehend,  will  not  paiticulariy  relish  the  palpable  hits  a( 
fiiTorUe  science: 


'  We  hare  for'eda  the  eeeda  of  bumpi, 
Which  aibUed  is  the  hewto  of  ^mp«, 
Take  root  withoat  the  aid  of  thunpa. 
And  (row  as  large  at  camab*  hanpe. 

*  Can  take  a  wifcked  ay ly  tvke. 
And  erery  or|[aa  we  dialike 
PiiU  out  or  drive  in,  at  a  veatore, 
Thna  change  each  bump  to  an  indenture. 


*  Procnberaat  ^cttmetnwiuM, 
Placed  in  our  phrenologic  pi 


wer  immftnee. 


If  render'd,  by  its 
Exuberant ' 


*  fn  infkacy,  fai  half  a  triee. 
We  thus  extiafttish  evenr  vise. 
Before  it  has  bad  time  to  hardeOa 
As  easily  as  weed  a  garden. 


'  We  keep  fine  faculties  ready 
Thus  beat  dame  Nature  at  her 
Of  maaufiKturittg  mental  po 
For  her's  are  not  half  ^»  to 


The  advocates  of  abolition  will  find  even  less  cause  of  congratulation  thaa  the 
ciplesof  Grauland  Spurzheim.    They  are  tomahawked  and  scalped.    We  adeot 
few  random  stanzas : 


then,  ftir  omnlri 
To  change  our  *  dougb-fceod  popi 
In  course  of  one  more  ffenerauon. 
To  a  nice  copper-colord  nation ; 


'  Reader,  it  maybe  youVe a  lady, 
Fair  as  the  blush  of  mora  in  May  day^ 
And  not  much  smitten  with  our  plan 
Of  MiiMi  with  a  rnl^d  mi 


I !  mj  dear,  I  tell  yon  this  ia 
The  silliest  of  pn^udiees ; 
Cupid  will  duly  eterate  him. 
And  Hymen  will  amalgamate  hisk 


<  The  only  tfelsr  of  oli|)eetlon 
To  our  said  trnmy  pradilectioB 
Is  this,  t  wiU  ruin  the  aaehinafy 


<  Bright  eyes,  pink  lips,  and , 

Lity  -complexioos,  Grecian . 

Fine  necks,  andsolbtth,  alebastoni. 
No  more  be  themes  for  poetastara^ 

*  Bat  then  the  M use*s  votaxy  may 
In  rhymes  like  these  his  lair  portray, 
My  Phillis  has  a  natural  varnidi 
Which  time  nor  aocldeat  can't 


'  No  sickly,  pale,  unripenM  maid, 
*  Dyed  in  the  wool,*  she  cannotftuie  j 
Essence  of  ebony  and  logwood. 
And  sweeter  than  the  flowers  of  dogwood. 

'  Lives  there  a  bard  who  would  not  glory 
In  such  episClee  amatory, 

A  iprinkSng  ef  ofiginlitgr  V 

Bir.  Fessenden's  rhymes  sometimes  barely  jingle,  and  at  othen  they  aie  of  ths 
oddest  description.    He  delights,  we  may  suppose,  in  such  lines  as  Byron's : 

'  There 's  not  a  sea  the  traveler  e>r  pukes  in. 
Throws  up  such  dangerous  billows  as  the  EnziBe  ;* 

for  '  Terrible  Tractoration'  abounds  in  similar  bizarre  conceits  of  rhythm.  We  re- 
mark three  or  four  examples  in  this  volume  of  a  very  common  error-^  we  mean  the 
use  of  the  term  community,  without  the  article  before  it,  as  '  people  of  communiiy,' 
etc.,  instead  of  the  community.  The  minor  poems  in  the  volume  have  been  ths 
rounds  of  the  public  prints,  and  are  remarkable  lor  simplicity,  good  aeose,  and  valua- 
ble inculcation. 
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9r  AiK  BsTisitKD.    By  the  author  of  '  A  year  in  Spain.'    In  two  Tolumea,  12mo.    pp. 
760l    New-Toik:  Hakpeb  akd  Beothxas. 

Mil  Sudkll  has  added  to  his  well-earned  fame  in  these  most  agreeable  rolumea. 
Theairof  Spainaecmatoadd  new  Tigor  to  hia  powers,  and  brighter  hues  to  the  oolon 
of  hia  penciL  The  admiration  won  by  his  first  labora  upon  Spaniah  ground  will  eTsn 
be  increased  by  the  work  under  notice;  and  those  who  hare  read  '  A  year  in 
Spain'  — and  what  American,  posaeiaing  the  kast  acquaintance  with  the  literature  «f 
hia  country,  has  not  1 —  will  appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  recommendatiou 
which  this  comparison  conveys.  In  truth,  *  Spain  Revisited'  is  a  treasure  for  an  ar- 
tist We  oould  turn  to  a  score  of  aoenea,  drawn  with  such  perfect  distinctness,  and 
0uch  entire  truth  to  nature,  that  a  painter  ooold  not  choose  but  embody  the  pictures 
upon  canvass,  even  as  one  might  copy  a  legible  manuscript.  There  is  a  soundness  in 
his  incidental  views  of  men  and  events — a  psychological  accuracy,  too,  in  hia 
aiketchea  of  character,  and  a  general  boldness  of  limning,  that  stamp  the  writer  as  a  man 
of  undisputed  genius,  and  that  of  a  high  order.  The  volumes  are  frequently  marked, 
moreover,  by  touches  of  happy  pleasantry,  and  felicitous  flights  of  imagination,  which 
prove  how  abeuid  is  the  <^nion,  that  has,  we  fear,  too  generally  obtained,  that  versa- 
tility of  talent  is  incompatible  with  depth  of  intellect. 

A  few  extracts — a  moiety  of  those  we  had  selected  with  delight  and  are  fbroed  to 
resign  with  regret  —  will  afford  the  reader  some  faint  idea  of  the  manner^  merely,  of 
*  Spain  Revisited.'  We  commence  with  a  description  of  the  interruption  of  a  com- 
mercing assemblage  at  the  fair  of  Tordesaillas,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  Catho- 
lic 'procession:' 

**  As  the  procession  now  defiled  into  the  square,  it  waa  already  crowded  with  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  all  those  odd  wares  and  quaint  commodities  which  testify  to  the 
ill-digsated  and  immature  civilisation  of  Spain,  the  venders  beinc  phuited*  aa  anial, 
upon  the  ground,  vnth  their  merchandise  scattered  about  them.  Here  were  earthen 
pipkins,  leathern  bottles,  sedge  ropes,  wooden  spoons  and  folks,  primitive  knives,  locks 
and  keys  of  the  rudest  and  simplest  forms,  and  iron  lamps  to  hang  upon  a  nail,  the 
back  of  a  chair,  or  the  side  of  a  table^  with  the  oil  and  wick  equally  exposed  to  view ; 
piles  of  greasy  fish  vrere  bestowed  m  huge  platters,  to  sooth  the  craving  stomachs 
oi  the  keepers  of  Lent;  flitches  of  bacon  lay  temptingly  provided  for  those 
who,  in  return  for  the  commodities  they  had  brought  to  market,  would  carry  home 
a  con<hment  to  season  their  pncheros,  while  antique  scales  stood  erected  on  ffsUowses 
bMide  them,  to  show  the  vender's  willingness  to  mete  out  just  weight }  there  were 
moreover,  heaps  of  apples^  oranges,  and  nirbansos,  strings  of  peppers,  and  bunches  of 
savory  garlic,  with  an  oil  and  saflron-fed  old  woman  intrenched  behind  each,  while  her 
lord  and  master,  claiming  the  privilegea  of  his  sex,  looked  on  protectingly,  or  strolled 
ai^e  in  searoh  of  eoeaip  or  amusement. 

"  Suddenly,  as  the  nrooeesion  swept  by,  the  hum  of  business  oeased,  and  the  oounte- 
nance  burning  with  tne  enthusiasm  of  bargain-making,  lost  its  exdted'expression  i  an 
old  villager  near  me,  dreased  in  breeches,  leggins,  an  ample  jacket,  that  spread  over  hia 
hipa  and  a  brown  montera  cap,  which  he  inew  with  comic  effect  over  the  back  of  his 
heao,  ao  as  to  cover  his  ears,  and  leave  exposed  the  whole  of  his  imbrowned  forehead 
and  euB&ing  physiognomy,  who  was  just  in  the  act  of  cheapening  an  earthen  jug,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  seller  was  a  little  cracked,  and  had  not  a  very  cathoUo 
sound,  put  down  his  purchase;  while  a  neighbouring  vender  of  wooden  spoons, 
who  gave  no  other  notice  of  his  profession  and  readiness  to  sell  than  by  rattling  his 
wares  skilfully  against  eacji  other,  ceased  his  clatter.  All  now  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
crossed  themselves,  as  they  muttered  a  prayer,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was 
suddenly  changed  from  a  scene  of  excited  barter  to  the  calm  sokmnity  of  devotion. 

**  So  soon  as  the  devotees  had  cleared  the  entrance  of  the  square^  a  lad,  who  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  friar,  rang  a  small  bell,  the  procession  halted,  ana  the  chant  ceanng 
suddenly,  a  death-like  silence  reisned  through  the  vaat  area,  resounding  a  minute  befbva 
with  the  bustle  and  clamour  of  animated  existence.  And  now.  in  the  cracked  and 
changing  voice  of  inciment  puberty,  the  same  youth  half-reciteo,  half-chanted  a  few 
lines,  cauing  on  all  wno  heard  him  to  repent,  confaas,  and  be  aaved.  or  to  remain  in 
their  hardness  of  heart,  and  take  the  alternative  of  damnation.  Tnia  being  thnca 
repeated,  he  rang  (he  bell  oaoe  more^  the  prooessioa  renewed  its  progress^  and  the 
anthem  was  agttu  raised. 


1^0  LiUmrp  NotUu.  fivk; 

**  CroBsiiig  the  open  area,  the  fiiar  maishalled  the  way  to  aspedesof  noovvBUe  pi4pic, 
erected  on  four  unsteady  and  inaufficient  legs,  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  cohimy ;  m. 
shape  it  was  not  unlike  a  base  drum  with  one  head  oat,  being  tapestried  witk  a  ' 
faded  satin,  the  |;ift.  doubtless,  of  a  devotee^  which,  stiangely  enoogb*  was  epb 
with  bulls  and  picaaors.  On  the  whole,  pulpit  though  it  was,  it  haid  not  alictk 
of  one  of  those  ambulatory  habitations,  from  which,  on  the  cay  mole  d  Naples^  <ke 
quaint  and  merry  punchinello  exhibits  his  gambols.  I  notice^  as  not  the  loast  imiiwu 
of  the  juxt^)08itions  of  this  strange  improvisation,  a  stout  collar  of  iron,  pcotactiag  6«bi 
the  column  against  which  the  pu^it  was  placed,  aiod  which,  on  inquiry,  piOT«d  to  be  a 
species  of  pillory  for  the  occasional  exposition  of  a  rogue.  Having  reaimed  the  imlpif, 
the  friar  entered  it  and  shut  himself  in,  giving  the  cross  to  his  comrade,  who  hcu  it  ^> 
beside  him.  that  it  might  be  seen  by  the  mumtude,  and  that  he  might  also,  in  faia  ia^e 
cation,  address  the  Saviour  through  his  image,  and  that  the  spot,  thus  monientarfly 
wrested  from  the  purposes  of  wondly  barter,  might  be  hallowed,  by  the  presence  eif 
thai  sacied  symbol,  into  a  temple  meet  for  the  solemn  offices  of  which  it  was  preeefedy 
to  be  the  scene.'* 


«  After  a  momentary  pause  in  the  pulpit,  the  friar  called  upon  the  multitude  to 
up  a  prayer  of  propitiation :  kneelinir  before  the  sacred  emblem  held  aloft  by  the  ^iry,,,.. 
and  loUowed  by  toe  mnltitode  who  thronged  the  square,  prostrate  in  the  same  adoration, 
M  repeated  the  supplication,  so  suited  to  the  wants  of  all  — '  Our  Father,  who  art  io 
heaven  I*  llie  scene  at  this  moment  was  sineular  and  solemn ;  the  whole  of  diis  vast 
Bultitade  crowded  among  the  various  6ommoaities  collected  for  the  market,  some  cano- 
pisd  by  little  awnings  raised  on  frames  like  umbrellas,  some  exposed  to  the  fiiU  glare  of 
the  sua,  others  sheltered  from  its  scorching  rays  beneath  the  covered  galTery,  or  vrithio 
the  ahops  behind  it,  while  others,  again,  looked  out  from  the  surroundmg  balconies,  ai^ 
fism  those  visible  in  the  streets  leading  into  the  square ;  all  and  each  of  this  immense 
throng  were  fixed  motionless  in  one  attitude,  such  as  is  assumed  in  addreseine  the  Su- 
preme Being  alone,  and  animated  by  one  common  sentiment,  a  sentiment  of  devotian.'' 

We  adaaire  the  life  and  spirit  with  which  our  author  invests  the  most  indiflerent  of 
Ins  scenes.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  picture  of  a  Spanish  innJcilcheo  at 
Vitoria: 


*'  In  one  oomer  of  the  room,  which  was  of  great  extent,  was  a  Isrse  cbimneTi  in  the 
middle  of  which  blazed  a  fire  consiatiiu;  of  a  mass  of  live  embera  fed  by  large  Jo^  the 
cuds  beiiw  thiast  together  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel^  and  paafaed  forward  fipom  time  to 
time,  as  thsy  oonsumed  away,  while  on  either  aide  within  the  spacioae  area  of  the  chin- 
aey  itself  were  capacious  wooden  benches  with  backi^  into  one  of  which  Ibasttned  to 
tfaiow  myself^  havmg  for  my  companion  a  retired  old  colonel,  who  sat  quietly  nnokiBg 
in  the  post  of  honor  in  the  comer,  and  who  presently  engaged  me  in  agreeable  esa^ 
versatiott'  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  a  long  bndc  dreaser,  havmg  a  number 
of  furoaces»  over  which  five  or  six  yoang  women  were  preparing  in  copper  stew-pans 
the  su|mer  which  was  to  be  presently  eaten.  These  youn^  women  were  nnoomaaloaly' 
tall,  witn  brilliant  complexions,  full  black  eyes,  lonf  haur  plaited  nearly  to  their  feet,  han^ 
kerchiefs  of  gay  colours  coquettiably  airanged  on  their  heads,  several  of  them  having  very 
heantifiil  facei^  with  a  livery,  iuteUii^t  expression  of  countenance^  by  no  mesne  eom- 
monin  Spain,  m  which  souland  sentiment  were  blended  withpsesioo,  while  in  thfir  man* 
nera  a  certain  graceful  coyness  and  capacity  to  blush  were  aooompanied  by  all  that 
sprightliness  and  freedom  of  speech  which  belong  to  the  kitchen  of  a  poeada.  Aa  they 
prosecuted  their  various  avocations,  poUshing  and  replacing  each  anicle  as  it  oessed  to 
be  of  US&  or  ihrustinff  up  the  logs  ana  throwing  on  a  fresh  heap  of  brushwood  to  send  up 
a  genial  blaxe,  they  chatted  in  Basque,  m  most  melodious  voiosi^  msrelike  (hose  of  Bag- 
liniwomen  than  Spaniards,  with  a  party  of  mayorals  who  were  supping  at  the  aide  of 
the  file  {  and  I  found  on  inaun^,  for  I  was  curious  to  learn  from  what,  to  me^  unknown 
portion  of  Spain  they  ooulo  b^  that  they  werc^  one  and  ail,  natisea  sf  the  httle  city  «f 
SL  Sebaatian." 

The  following  groim>  of  some  of  the  notables  of  ViUafimnea,  evinces  kindred  excel- 
lence in  another  department : 

*^The  most  important-looking  personage  among  the  newly-arrived  was  a  battered 
oUtoffieer,  with  half  •  noseL  over  vrhich  was  thrust,  with  a  vam  eftort  to  hide  the  defi- 
ciency, a  desperate  cocked  nat,  while  a  thread-bare  surtout,  havinv  gold  bands  it' the 
cuffs,  and  a  cane^  flourished  with  magisterial  pomp,  completed  Uie  impression  of  his 
importance.  Next  came  sneakins  in  a  vile  and  meanly-faced  escribano,  with  knave^ 
informer,  aycophant,  and  sooundrd,  all  Imbly  written  on  his  countenanoet  hia  lean 
and  recreant  figure  covered  with  a  cloak  of  Mack,  instead  of  the  common  brown  of  the 
lower  claasei^  to  which  by  birth  he  was  alone  entitled.    There  wsa  another,  whom  I 
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was  told  was  of  noble  blood,  a  mayorazgo,  or  inheritor  of  a  ismall  entailed  eatate  in  the 
nei^boarhood  of  Villafranca,  who  was  most  strangely  attirod  in  jacket  and  breeches  of 
telTet,  hifl  (bin  lee  being  confined  in  the  strict  embrace  of  a  blue  worsted  stockino,  and 
his  foot  half  hicQen  beneath  the  bulk  of  his  shoebuckle;  while  a  cotton  nigot-cap 
covered  and  concealed  his  forehead,  ears,  and  a  portion  of  his  neck,  having  above  it, 
enveloped  in  a  loose  oilcloth  cover,  a  huge  hat,  which  was  only  kept  from  tailing  over 
and  completely  eztingushing  his  face,  by  means  of  a  cotton  handkerchief  thrust  between 
it  and  his  forehead.  A  pair  of  stout  ill-constracted  iron  spectacles  kept  constantly 
■tiding  down  a  long,  thin,  and  snuff- taking  nose,  being  from  time  to  time  deliberately 
and  with  dignity  replaced,  while  his  muddy  and  lack-lustre  eyes  kept  up  a  perpetual 
croas-fire  m  me  uame  direction.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  individual  who  groaned 
nader  the  auperaddad  wnght  of  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  a  dosen  ancestors.''^ 

Horrible,  indeed,  and  most  graphic,  are  the  deacripUona  in  the  firat  volume,  of  the 
bull-fighta,  court-prisons,  and  common  prisons  of  Madrid^  The  latter,  for  which  only 
we  have  space,  are  thua  depicted : 

*'  The  apartments  which  we  had  hitherto  visited,  were,  however,  palaoea  of  oonfortr 
compared  to  the  common  prison  in  the  dungeons  below.  In  the  courtyard  a^joijodng  these 
dungeons  was  a  vast  assemblage  of  poor  and  undistinguished  criminals,  emaciatm  from 
starvation,  and  many  in  a  half-naked  condition.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  was  a  pit 
of  dirty  straw,  tattered  ffarments,  well-polished  bones,  and  cabbage- leaves,  apparentJv 
collected  to  be  burnt  Some  of  the  prisoners  seemed  to  be  engasea  in  ffambung  ateaf- 
thily  in  a  comer;  some  were  emoloyed  more  praisworthily,  in  ndding  eadi  other  of  ver« 
min ;  while  others  were  collected  round  a  more  learned  member  of  the  fratemi^,  listen* 
ing  to  something  he  was  readins.  As  we  descended  among  them,  the  Alcayoe  called 
out.  m  a  voice  of  authority  —  '^Mshone  tohis  dungeon !  —  Coda  una  asuetuabozoi*  — 
and  they  inatantly  escaped  to  the  obscurity  of  their  subterranean  abodes. 

"  In  each  dungeon  one  man  was  selected  to  command,  with  the  title  of  raMmrtitor 
in  one  of  them  this  station  was  held  by  a  drum-major  of  the  Royalist  voluoteeiii  a  stoutt 
Arodous-looking  fellow,  whose  blackened  eye  indicated  that  his  authoritv  had  not  been 
recognised  without  dispute.  ^  The  chief|  in  each  case,  was  the  greatest  villain  in  the  dun- 
geon, being  selected  fi^ra  his  commanding  character  and  feaness  courage.  Thus,  the 
captain  of  one  eaiaboza  which  we  entered  was  a  little  man,  named  Cbirasca,  who 
boasted  the  committal  of  uncounted  murders.  He  was  small,  with  pale  complexion, 
light  hair,  and  whitish  eyes.  He  held  the  candle  as  we  entered  his  dominions,  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  when  thus  illumed,  was  at  once  murderons  and  tranmnl. 
Never,  perhaps,  did  light  fall  upon  a  collection  of  human  faces,  more  variously  marked 
with  every  demoniao  exprasssm  of  which  crime  is  susceptible.  They  were  pale  and 
gfaastlv,  for  the  most  part,  and  many  were  awfully  disfigured,  and  gashed  with  recent 
wouBos.  Some  had  their  arms  boimd  behind,  to  pnvent  them  oflmng  violence  to  the 
net.  Two,  who  had  recently  been  fighting  with  kntve&  were  ordered  out  to  be  placed 
in  separate  cells.  Yet  all  here  were  not.  perhaps,  equally  criminal.  Some  then  were 
whose  ofiences  were  merely  poUtical,  ana  whose  opimons,  a  few  months  before,  were  of 
the  same  colour  with  those  which  regulated  the  state,  were  in  possession  of  power,  and 
in  fashion  at  the  court.  There  were^  moreover,  many  lads  oi^  a  tender  age  nera.  One 
wIkh  save  the  scanty  covering  of  the  tatters  of  a  manta,  was  absolutely  naked,  seemed 
about  to  yield  to  starvation,  disease,  and  vermin,  and  implored  u&  with  tears,  to  have 
him  removed  to  the  hospital.  We  interceded  with  the  Alcayde  fo  ao  so,  and  were  glad 
to  hear  him  give  the  necessary  order  ere  we  came  away." 

We  take  a  reluctant  leave  of  these  volumes,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  our 
readers,  as  replete  with  excellent  entertainment  That  they  are  faithful  ^k^hn^  no 
one  can  doubt ;  and,  with  *  A  Year  in  Spain'— for  which  the  author  was  denounced 
by  the  government,  and  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  country,  should  he  visit  it 
again —  they  oonstitule  a  picture  of  Spain,  its  scenery,  manners  and  customs,  that  in 
our  judgment  has  rarely  been  equalled. 

A  word  as  to  the  externals  of  these  volumes.  The  execution  is  excellent — the  pa- 
per fine  and  white,  the  type  clear  and  open;  and  there  are  two  good  engravings  by 
Dick,  from  spirited  paintings  by  CuAniAir. 
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^otroim  OH  TH*  HxuGiors  Stat*  op^A:  Cotthtiy:  wiA  Reaionslbr  Prefening 
Episcopacy.  By  R«v.  Caltix  Coltok.  One  Tolmne.  pp.  206*  Ncw-Yo«k :  Hax- 
^mu  Am  Bbotheks. 


.  Aa  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  Magazine  to  aroid  meddHng  with  polemical 
shall  say  nothing  of  that*poition  of  the  work  under  notice  which  ia  specially 
to  the  '  Reasons  for  Preferring  Episcopacy/  farther  than  that  the  sectarian  Tirva  of 
the  author  seem  to  be  advanced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  little  cause  of  offence, 
even  to  those  who  may  most  disagree  with  him. 

Many  of  Mr.  Colton's  *  Thoughts  on  the  Rdigioos  State  of  the  CkMBCry,'  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  age^  etc.,  will  find  a  response  in  the  bosoms  of  thousands  in  this  country* 
The  errors  which  he  points  out  arecrying  evils;  and  we  are  glad  that  a  writer  of  the 
fspotatiott  for  talents  and  piaty  of  our  author,  who  has  had  ezperienoe  of  the  gianag 
mal-practioes  and  prevailing  systems  which  he  sets  forth  and  iOustratea,  ahoiddl  ht 
found  independent  enough  to  '  raise  his  voice  against  them.'  We  are  compeUed  to 
hxak  ourselTes  to  two  extracts,  paragraphs  introduced  by  the  author  to  iUnstrace 
the  interposition  of  minor  chiutih  officers  and  small  lay  memben,  poeseaaivg  zeal  fiv 
above  their  knowledge,  in  the  affairs  of  the  clergy. 

"  These  associates  in  the  pastoral  office —  for  such  is  virtuallv  their  **T^'**g' — 
gsnendly  claim  to  be  wise  in  counsel,  and  they  claim  to  have  taeir  abare.  Of  Ike 
W0tkt  or  cauisc  they  do  nothing.  They  may  be  honest  and  good  nwn,  soai  ^ciy 
|hiMib;  but  in  most  chwrchea  tmy  are  men  of  little  inteUeetau  cukare;  and  tftv 
lass  tlisyhava.  the  mors  conBdent  and  unbending  are  they  in  their  opiniona.  If 
minister  travels  an  ineh  beyo«d  the  eirele  of  their  vision  in  thaoloffy.  or  ataiiifla  T 
whb  a  new  idea  in  his  inteipretation  of  Scripture,  it  is  not  naliSttijr  thak  their 
yiiekinS  of  his  otthodozy  will  be  awakened.  If  he  does  any  thing  out  of  the  cent 
course,  he  is  on  innovator.  If,  firom  the  multiplicity'  of  his  carea  luid  sngajgemaiita,  he 
fs  now  and  then  obliged  to  preach  an  old  sermon,  or  exchange  more  than  is  acreeable, 
or  €ioes  not  visit  so  much  as  might  be  expected,  he  is  lazy.  For  these  and  for  otho* 
delinquencies,  as  adjudged  by  these  associates,  it  becomes  their  conacientious  dvtj  to 
admonish  him.  He  who  is  appointed  to  supervise  the  flock,  is  himsdC  supervised. 
*  I  have  a  charge  to  gjive  you/said  a  deaeon  to  me  once,  the  first  time  and  the  aMSMm 
I  was  introdoceid  to  nun,  after  I  had  preaehed  one  or  two  Sabbaths  in  the  plaoe— -  and, 
as  it  happened,  it  was  the  first  woni  he  said  after  we  shook  hands-— adding, '  1  oAoa 
give  charges  to  minisCsrs.'  I  knew  him  id  be  an  important  man^  and  like  fiitst  m  tka 
eharah:  Mt  as  I  had  nothing  at  stake  tfaoe  that  dependedon lua  fimir,  I  rnwirtnat 
lasist  the  tampcation  of  replying  to  him  in  view  of  hia  coiweqiiE.ntial  aiia,  *  You  mmf 
HW  your  diaeretion,  Sir,  in  thie  partieolar  instance ;  but  I  can  Cell  you  that  mtnisiras 
are  som^imes  overcharged.'    However,  I  did  not  escape. 

It  seems  to  be  a  principle  in  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches,  that  the 
thtnister  must  be  overlooked  hy  the  cMers  and  deacons;  and  if  he  does  not  qnetly 
submit  to  their  rule,  his  condition  will  be  uncomfortable.  He  mav  also  eipect  visita- 
tions from  women  to  instruct  him  in  his  duty ;  at  least,  they  will  contrive  to  convey 
to  him  their  opinions.  It  is  said  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlehem.  Connecticut,  who 
was  eminently  a  peace-maker,  and  was  always  sent  for  by  all  tne  churchea  in  the 
country  around,  for  a  great  distance,  to  settle  their  diffiankies,  that  having  juit.  retaaed 
from  one  of  these  errands,  and  put  out  his  horse,  another  message  ofthe  same  kind 
came  from  another  quarter.  '  And  what  is  the  matter  V  said  the  doctor,  to  the  messen- 
ger.   *  Why,'  said  ne,  *  Deacon has— '    *  Has  1  —  that^s  enough.    There  never 

IS  a  difficulty  in  a  church,  but  some  old  deacon  is  at  the  bottom  of  it 

"  Unquestionably,  it  is  proper,  wise,  and  prudent,  for  every  minister  to  watch  and 
consult  the  popular  opinion  around  him,  in  relation  to  himself,  his  preaching,  and  his 
conduct.  But  if  a  mmister  is  worthy  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  people,  he  is  also  worthy 
of  some  confidence,  and  ought  to  receive  deference.  In  his  own  preiper  Woik  he  may 
be  helped,  he  may  be  sustained,  but  he  cannot  be  instructed  by  his  people ;  he  eanoot, 
in  general,  be  instructed  by  the  wisest  of  them.  Respectful  and  kind  hints,  finm 
competent  persons,  he  may  receive,  and  should  court  —  he  may  be  profited  by  Ihem. 
But  if  he  is  a  man  fit  for  his  place,  be  should  receive  that  honor  that  will  leave  him 
scope,  and  inspire  him  with  courage  to  act  a  manly  part.  A  Christian  pastor  can 
never  fulfil  his  office  and  attain  its  fiighest  ends,  without  being  finee  to  act  among  his 
people  according  to  the  light  of  his  conscience  and  his  best  discration.  Tohaveelden 
anddeacons  to  rule  overhim,  is  to  be  a  slave— is  not  to  be  a  man.    The  rasponaibili- 
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ties,  cares,  buidens,  and  labors  of  the  pastoral  office  are  enough,  without  beiD|;  imp^* 
ded  and  oppressed  hy  such  anxieties  as  these.  In  the  early  history  of  New-England, 
a  non-conmrmist  minister,  from  the  old  country,  is  represented  to  have  said,  aCler  a 
liule  experience  on  this  side  of  the  water, '  I  left  England  to  get  rid  of  my  lords,  the 
bishops ;  but  here  I  find  in  their  place  my  lords,  the  brethren  and  sisters ;  save  me 
fiom  the  latter,  and  let  mo  hare  the  former/" 

Particular  instances,  placing  the  interferences  complained  of  in  a  broad  and  start- 
ling light,  are  given  as  follows : 

"  It  has  happened  within  a  few  yean  last  past,  in  New-England,  and  I  believe,  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  that  there  has  been  a  system  of  lay  visitation  of  the  clergy 
for  the  purpose  of  counselling,  admonishing,  and  urging  them  up  to  their  duty  ;  aind 
that  these  self-commissioned  apostles,  two  and  two,  have  gpn&  from  town  to  town, 
-and  fiY>m  district  to  district  of  the  country,  making  inquisition  at  the  mouth  of  «o0ir 
non  rumor,  and  by  such  other  modes,  as  might  be  convenient,  into  the  conduct  and 
fidelity  of  clergymen  whom  they  never  saw ;  aiKi  having  exhausted  their  means  of  infor- 
mation, have  made  their  way  into  the  closetsof  their  adopted  prot^s,  to  advise,  admon- 
ish, pray  with  and  for  them,  according  as  they  mig^t  need.  Saving  fulfilled  liieir 
office,  they  have  renewed  their  march,  *  staff  and  scrii>,'  in  a  straightforward  way,  V9 
the  next  parish  in  the  assigned  round  of  their  visitations,  to  enact  the  same  scene ; 
and  so  on,  till  their  work  was  done. 

"  I  hava  heard  of  one  reception  of  these  lay  apostles,  which  maT  not  be  unworthy 
oC  neoord.  One  jiair  of  them — for  they  went  K>rth  *  two  and  two,^  and  thus  far  weie 
conformed  to  Scripture  —  both  of  them  mechanicS|  and  one  a  shoemaker,  having 
-  abandoned  their  calling  to  engage  in  this  enterprise,  came  upon  a  subject,  who  was 
not  well  disposed  to  recognise  their  commission.  They  be^an  Co  talk  with  him: 
^  We  hsvo  «ome  to  stir  yon  up.'  *  How  is  the  shoo  business  m  your  city  V  said  the 
dergymaA  to  tha  shoemaker,  who  was  the  spsalnr;  for  it  was  a  city  from  whtoh 
they  came.  The  shoemaker  looked  vacant,  and  stared  at  the  question,  a«  if  he  though 
it  not  ver^  pertinent  to  his  errand,  and  after  a  little  pause,  prooeeded  in  the  discharAa 
of  his  ofifce :  '  We  have  come  to  give  your  churcn  a  shaking.'  '  Is  the  market  for 
•iioes  good  V  said,  the  clergyman.  Abashed  at  this  apparent  obliquity,  the  shoemalier 
poand  again;  mad  agam  went  on  in  m  like  manner.  To  whioh  tha  clergyman: 
*  Your  business  is  at  a  stand.  Sir,  I  presume;  I  suj^pose  you  have  nothiaig  to  do.' 
And  so  the  dialogue  went  on :  the  shoemaker  confining  himself  to  his  duty,  and  the 
clergyman  talking  orily  of  shoes,  in  varied  and  constantly  shifting  colloquy,  uU  the  per- 
trerse  and  wicked  pertinacity  of  the  latter  discouraged  the  former*,  and  the  shoemaker 
and  his  btother  took  «p  their  hats,  to '  shake  off  im  dost  of  their  feet,'  and  turn  away 
to  a  more  hopeful  subiset.  The  clBrg3maii  bowed  them  very  civiUy  out  of  doofs, 
expressing  his  wish,  as  they  departed,  that  the  shoe  business  might  soon  revivew  Of 
course,  these  lay  apostl^,  m  this  instance,  were  horror*struck:  and  it  cannot  be  su|>* 
posed  they  were  much  inclined  to  leave  their  Uessing  behind  them." 

Akin  to  this,  is  an  oaeodoto  of  Swift,  which  we  have  never  seen  in  print.  It  is 
rather  irreverent,  but  so  eharacteristic,  that  wo  cannot  resist  the  inelinatiotk  to  arnieK 
h,  such  as  it  lives  in  our  memory.  An  ignorant  tailor,  zealous  over-much,  waited 
opoa  the  Dean,  to  express  his  foars  that,  for  a  clergyman,  he  was  too  convivial,  and 
not  sttffiatently  conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  concerning  passages  of  which  he  had 
come,  he  said,  to  examine  him.  Swift  answered  his  few  stupid  questions  with  great 
good  nature;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  expressed  a  wish  to  consult  hm^  as  he 
should  needs  be  au  fait  in  the  matter,  in  relation  to  a  doubtfid  point,  contained  in  an 
important  chapter  of  the  Bible.  '  We  read,'  said  the  Dean, '  in  Revelations,  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  earth  and  the  other  on  the  sea.  Now 
what  I  wish  you  to  inform  me — with  the  same  freedom  that  I  have  answered  your 
queries  -*-  is,  how  much  cloth  it  would  take  to  make  the  angel  alluded  to  a  pair  of  pan- 
taloons, that  should  fit  him  as  he  stood !'    Snip  retired. 
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Thb  Amskican  Ltceujc  —  The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  ckaed  ao  tfa* 
9th  of  MftjTj  afier  a  aesaioa  of  thcee  day%  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber  of  dBacitf. 
Wit.  A.  Dvu,  Eaq.,  Preeident  of  Columbia  College,  and  for  aerend  yean  Pienkntcf 
the  Lyoeum,  occupied  the  chak  as  much  of  the  time  aa  hie  other  duties  wodd  attow; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  RmauT,  one  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  deUgatioa&Bm  the 
Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  presided  a  part  of  the  session. 

^is  aasociation  is  dbvoted  to  tha  promotion  of  edooation,  partieulariy  in 
achoola  and  lyosumat  and  duiiog  the  five  years  of  its  eziatfenoe^  has  labored  in 
ways  lor  this  object  although  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  the  funda 
to  carry  into  effect  some  of  the  most  promising  plans  which  it  haa  devised  and  appvavad. 
One  of  its  leading  characteriatic%  is  that  of  a  repreaentativo  body,  in  which  tfaa  delacaias 
of  hterary  associations,  particularly  those  of  a  popular  nature^  may  eonsolt  and  dater- 
fniaeosKpieationa  relating  to  the  electa  of  their  pursuit.  In  every  lyoeum  or  aodety  far 
mutual  intellectual  improvement,  topics  of  interest  often  present  themselves,  which  eicite 
inquiry,  conversation,  and  debate.  Individuals  of  the  number,  at  least,  fisel  •  daaiva  to  in- 
vast^te  them  &rth«^i  and  thua  A  wiah  arises  &«  a  laigar  sphere  in  which  10  intiodoee  thsBB. 
In  some  placea,  county  or  state  lyceums  ofier  such  a  wider  sphere ;  and  there^  qoeations 
of  real  importance  often  gain  in  interest  by  discussion.  Questions  concerning  the 
interest  of  common  schooli^  the  best  means  of  improving  education  in  them,  and  in 
associatioBfl^  in  endlesa  vaiiety,  thus  annually  occupy  the  minds  of  aome  indivitala ; 
iwdaome  of  these  naturally  find  their  wa.y  to  the  American  Lyceum,  and  become  topics 
of  discussion  among  persons  from  a  wider  sphere.  All  known  kindred  assods-tions  are 
invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  annual  meetings,  where  great  freedom  of  debate,  and  a 
friendly  apirit,  have  always  prevailed. 

Connected  with  this,  is  another  feature  of  the  association,  viz :  the  influence  it  has  in 
promoting  acquaintance  and  c5operation  among  the  friends  of  useful  knowledge.  This 
is  efiected  in  difierent  ways.  Not  only  are  many  of  them  annually  brought  together, 
Mtt  a' correspondence  b  carried  on  with  many  more,  the  fruits  of  whicb  are  laid  befoia 
ihe  assodation  at  the  anniversaries^  and,  in  the  published  proceedings^  (whidi  have  been 
gratuitoualy  circulated,)  very  widely  diffiised.  The  Lyceenn  has  published  about  diiity 
valuable  lectures  on  various  interesting  topics,  written  and  delivensd  at  their  request,  by 
distingoished  friends  of  leaniing  in  d^rent  parts  of  the  Union,  (for  there  is  nothing 
sectional  or  limited  in  its  plan,)  and  these  have  generally  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  Eds- 
cation,  and  subsequently  in  pamphlets.*  Three  elegant  productions,  on  sotgects connected 
vrith  the  fine  arts,  have  been  published  within  a  few  months  in  this  city. 

The  atatiatical  inlbmiation  coUeotod  by  the  society  oonceming  schools,  literary  asso- 
dations,  and  operatione,  is  also  extonsive,  interesting,  and  uaeful.  Of  this  a  greater 
amount  than  ev«r  was  presented  at' the  recent  annual  meeting  \  and  the  public,  we  hoipe^ 
will  ere  long  be  fieivorad  with  published  reports  from  such  aseodations  as  the  New-ToriL 
City  Lyceum,  the  Mercantile  Library  Assodation,  the  New* York  Mechanics'  Institute^ 
the  Brooklyn  Lyceom,  the  United  States'  Naval  Lyeecun,  the  Juvenile  Lyceums  of  our 
Ptthhe  Schools^  the  PeniiByifiiiiii  Lyceum,  with  the  Teachera'  and  School  Lyosami  of 
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Philaddphia,  tho  Albany  and  the  Troy  AModationB  for  Intdlleetual  Improvement,  the 
Worcester,  (Mass.)  Lyoemn,  etc. 

The  society  had  hopes  of  reoehring  this  year,  an  Essay  on  the  best  means  of  obtam- 
ing  uniform  Meteorobgical  Obsenrations,  with  a  plan,  finom  a  weU  qaalified  correspondent 
of  this  state ;  but  this  anticipated  production  was  delayed  for  the  present,  because  lime  is 
required  to  collect  all  the  information  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  comprised  in  a  com- 
munication of  audi  kind. 

The  American  Lyceum,  on  the  eve  of  their  adjournment,  feeling  the  importance  of 
•  general  cooperation  in  favor  of  common  education,  adopted  resolutions  inviting  the 
friends  of  knowledge  and  the  country  to  contribute^  either  in  money  or  active  labor,  to 
their  operations.  They  request  all  those  who  may  wish  to  subscribe  to  their  funds,  to 
transmit  to  William  Forrest,  Esq.,  New- York,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  undertake 
to  visit  a  school  onoe  a  week,  to  form  a  lyoeum,  to  ddiver  a  public  address  in  favor  of 
education^  to  write  on  that  subject  in  newspapers,  or  otherwise  to  asast  in  eidting  « 
gSBeral  and  speedy  improvement,  to  give  specific  information  of  the  same  to  one  of  the 
osRespeading  secretaiies  of  the  society  forthwi^  and  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January 
next,  again  to  eommunicate  what  they  have  done,  with  the  results.  In  this  way,  it  fi 
evident,  the  efficiency  of  the  society  may  be  greatly  increased,  both  by  the  enlistment 
of  new  cdoperatofs  in  their  own  neighborhoode^  and  by  the  collection  of  a  large  amount 
«f  statistics  in  that  most  interesting  department  of  educatjon,  so  important  to  our  coun- 
try, ami  so  naturally  the  growth  of  our  institutions — gpontantmu  and  grtOuiMu 
inttruetian.  One  individual  in  each  county  m  the  union  might  thus  accomptidi  a  very 
useftil  task  in  the  next  few  months ;  and  the  pi^ficatk>n  of  the  returns  could  not  fafl  to 
encourage  fourfold  effects  in  the  next  year. 

But  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  society  will  be  beet  understood  fhnn  die  docti- 
'  ments  which  may  be  successrvely  expected  from  the  press.  We  will  only  add  here^  that 
one  dollar  irill  procure  the  ordinary  monthly  publications  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonth, 
either  for  a  society  or  an  individual ;  and  three  dollars  the  additional  privilege  to  atiy 
individttal,  (with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,)  of  a  seat  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  hM  in  Philadelphia. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  fuU  list  of  officers,  and  shall  therefore  only  nienlion  dn 
followmg,  who  reside  in  New-Toik :  Wm.  A.  Dtma,  PretidmC ;  Wic  B.  Knnvsr, 
RteortUng  Seerekuryt  T.  Dwiobt,  Jr.,  Cknruponding- Setrtlary  ^YfM.  Poaicsr,  TVeo- 
mrtr»  • 


THE  DRAMA. 


Pabx  Tusatsx.  —  On  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  Grace  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-four,  there  was  bora  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  one  WiUiam 
Shakspeaxe^  who  some  time  about  the  year  1597^  having  then  reached  the  full  prime  and 
vigor  of  manhood,  did  give  to  the  world  two  playS).each  of  five  act%  which  he  severally 
entitled  *  The  first  and  second  parts  of  Henry  IV.,'  wherein  it  pleased  him*  to  introduoe  a 
strange  sort  of  personage,  *  a  great  fat  man,*  whom  he  christened  '  Sir  John  Falstaff.' 
Now  this '  Sir  John,'  by  reason  of  the  soul  of  humor  wherewith  Shakspeara  had  invested 
him,  became  a  wonderful  favorite  with  all  sorts  of  people,  who  either  made  his  aoquaint- 
•nee  in  the  closet  or  upon  the  stflge.  Indeed,  so  partkuUuly  fond  did  some  gnMpecion- 
ages  became  of  this  Uugfater-moving  knight,  that  it  is  ncoided  bow  that  even  the  good 
Queen  Bess,  of  blessed  memory,  carried  her  admiration  to  the  extant  of  an  order  to  the 
baid  for  a  second  edition  of  the  wag^  with  suoh  improvements  as  the  boy  CvpiA  might 
suggest.  Whearenpon  this  same  Shakflpeare  did  speedily  exhibit  the  knight  in  a  nefw 
l^ay,  entitled  the  *  Jtferry  Wnres.of  Windsor,'  whenin  his  snsceptibilities  wen  enrioMly 
operated  apoa  by  the  Utde  archer  •— to  die  incntaed  divmoB  of  h«  blsMed  jBi^ 
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Now  to  nprawnt  truly  this  chancter  of  *  Sir  John  Falsta^'  has  oTor  been  an  obfecs 
of  ambition  among  the  playere,  but  unfortunately  the  minimum  that  have  succeeded  m 
IKwaayiBK  dia  iniiaM^  paooliatities  of  th^  favorite  of  Queen  Beae^  compaaed  vilk  (he 
fnawimnm  who  bflva  fiuM  theiwn,  haa  been  in  the  aiender  proportion  of  one  ioosm 
famidnd.  The  eharacter  aeema  indeed  to  pieaent  peodiar  difficulties  in  the  way  <rf  iaa 
npreaentation — not  merely,  as  some  sapient  ciitics  have  praaumed,  *  by  reason  ci  ttt 
fttneaa'  —  that  overgrown  obesity  which  'larda  the  lean  earth  as  it  waUnalenif — tec 
•lao  in  eonaequenee  at  aandry  aparfciingaof  wk — the  irradiation  wheraof  isnot  alwvys 
tranafinrable,  through  the  dooig^y  esqweaaon  of  every  'human  face  divine^'  the  ovnter 
of  which  being  dignified  by  the  nanaof  ooaedian,  because  Uang^iing  much  >»'»"««Jf  he 
sets  on  some  quantity  of  bansn  spectators  to  laugh  too.' 

Thia  preamblBi  containing  as  it  does  a  Tsst  fund  of  valuable  information,  is  aetfacth 
by  way  of  prelude  to  the  announcement  of  the  fact,  that  however  great  hitherto  may 
have  been  considered  the  difficulties  in  the  personation  of  Falstafl^  by  the  piiifnp«nia 
as  well  aa  the  successors  of  Betterton,  they  have  been  ably  aurmounted^  utlarty  veit- 
qdshed — completely  annilnlated — by  a  native  American — in  the  nineteenth  century  — 
and  that  the  stage  of  the  Park  Theaize  haa  the  honor  of  first  exhibiting  to  the  worlds 
'Falstaff  made  easy  P  or  the  'Triumph  of  matter  over  Mind,'  as  delineated  in  the  per- 
sonation of  '  Sir  John  Falatafl^'  by  Ma*  Hacksit  I 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  among  the  many  mirth-moving  subjects  which  ate 
so  greedily  caught  up  by  the  caricaturists  of  the  day,  none  are  so  iirasistible  as  tfaoea 
which  come  under  the  title  of  *  national  peculiarities,'  and  that  among  all  the  natisns  ef 
the  globe  none  are  mote  open  to  ridicule^  or  possess  more  laughable  peculiaritiee,  than  a 
certain  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  who  vegetate  in  that  aec- 
tioii  of  the  univerae^  known  and  distinguishod  by  the  very  definite  9oubriquii  of  '  Down 
East,'  and  who  rejoice  in  the  euphonius  appellative  of  '  Yankee.'    Now  although  thb 
people  did  not  exist  either  under  the  same  name,  or  in  this  identical  locality,  Anno 
Pomini  1597,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  qprung  from  the  same  stock,  and  had  their  erigm 
in  the  same  country  with  the  swan  of  Avon,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  germs  at  least 
of  those  humorous  peculiarities  which  now  distinguish  them  existed  in  England  in  the 
year  of  ottr  Lord  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four.    Admitting  this  very  plan- 
siblepnibabitity,  it  seems  natural}  enaug)^  that  Shafcspeaie^  vrilh  his  keen  perc^tion  of 
every  thing  humocoi|S  Qr  eccentric^  ncould  be  the  first  to  seise  upon  these  peculiarities  of 
his  countrymen,  as  the  irreaistibb  means  of  exciting  the  cacchinationa  of  the  public— 
moat  especially  when  exhibited  to  them  through  the  medium  of  such  a  *  &t- wilted' 
rogue  as  he  intended  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Sir  John  Falstafif.    Sbak- 
apoarr.  thsnfen^  undoubtedly  intended  to  make  '  Falstafif'  what  we  in  common  stage- 
jargon  call  a  'Yankee  character  V — aperaonage  similar  in  all  things  (except  periiaps  io  an 
excess  of  fot,)  to  that  very  natural,  delicate  and  witty  character,  yclept  'Jonathan 
Dubihina.' 

This  reasoning,  rssahingasit  does  mabeoluteproo^  gives  us  the  true  cause  of  the  gene- 
ral iailore  of  Mr.  Hadtetl^s  predsoessors,  while  at  the  aame  time  it  deariy  unfolds  the 
great  secret  of  his  own  immense  trinmph  in  the  arduous  character  of  '  Sir  John  Pal- 
stafi;'    Peaoe'to  all  such !  c. 


Amjbbioam  THnATsn,  Bowmnr.—  ^RUnzif*  dramatized  by  Mias  Medika,  fitnn  Bid- 
wer'a  novel  of  that  name^  has  been  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Bowery  Theatre,  for  tin 
last/nenth.  It  has  been  piodnoed  with  unwonted  splendor  of  scenery  and  decomtioo ; 
i«d  the  acting  of  Mr.  Kuann  and  Mrs.  Fltiov,  as  Rienzi  and  Nina,  has  been  veiy 
jttrtly 
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*  Mbhobb  of  an  Ambucak  Lavt/  btc.  —  Mr.  Gmaansm  Dsauobv  i>a«  pnbUabed 
in  a  Tdoiiie  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  ptgiea,  *  Memoira  of  an  American  Lady : 
withflketdies  of  Manner*  and  Scenery  in  America,  as  they  eziated  j^revioua  to  the  Royo* 
lotion.'  It  is  by  Ifrs.  QajlBt,  of  Laghan,  Scotland,  whom  Lawxix  TodOi  not  long 
aiace^  ao  wall  describedin  theae  pagea.  *  Aa a  pictura^'  aays  an  appropriate  *  Piotice'  which 
iatrodncea  the  book  to  the  American  reader,  'taken at  the  dawnmg  of  the  Kewiobitini]^ 
of  the  douda  which  than  paaaed  along  to  have  Taniahed  otherwiae  forever,  and  aa 
one  of  a  aeriea  of  woika  aheddmg  light  iqxm  tiiat  momentooa  period  of  which  the 
'Pioneers'  ia  its  nataral  succesaav,  its  rSappearanoe  moat  be  a  welcome  ewnt  in  the 
marahailing  of  American  literatm^  now  in  progreaa.' 

Eddy's  AnDaxae  to  Youth. — Meaara.  Lbm;'*'  I^obd  aud  Cokfamt  have  publiah* 
ed  '  A^dreseea  by  A.  D.  Eddy,  pastor  of  the  firat  Vtesoy*^  '^^  tti*^)  ^  Newark,  N.  J^ 
on  the  Butiea,  Dangers,  and  Securities  of  Youth.'  From  W  iHuudactory  eaaay  by  the 
Hon.  THSQDoaa  Fexuvghuvsen,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  volume,  we  make  the 
following  extract :  '  Whatever  meana  can  be  applied  to  form  the  manners,  to  mould 
the  character  of  our  youth,  deserves  the  favor  of  all  who  love  their  country.  This  vo- 
lume may  put  in  a  fair  claim  to  auch  intention.  It  embracea  the  whole  range  of  duty, 
not  ao  much  by  general  maxima,  as  by  particular  and  cpecific  instructions^  adapted  lo 
the  varioOis  occaaiona  of  individual  and  aooal  conduct.' 

Boy's  aud  Girl's  Libbaby.  —  Nos.  xrvi.  and  xxvii.  of  Haspeb's  Juvenile  Library  are 
devoted  to  '  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations  with  the  Children  about  the  Whale  Fishery 
and  Polar  Seas,'  and  are  illustrated  by  divers  wood-cuts.  The  good  old  man  doei^nt 
'  talk  like  a  book'  —  he  is  more  natural  than  the  best ;  and  little  masters  and  misses 
will  fancy  themselves  holding  veritable  converse  with  their  garrulous  and  agreeable 
'  uncle'  Peter  Parley  must  look  to  his  bays.  There  is  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the 
^(^  ^  l)ut  both  are  *  working  together  for  good^^  and  competition  cannot  be  too  great  in 
auch  caae. 

*Thb  Actress  op  Padua,  and  otheb  Taubs.'  —The  first  portion  of  this  work  is  a 
auccessful  attempt  to  throw  into  the  form  of  a  tale,  a  drama  by  Victor  Hugo,  entitled 
*  Angela  Tyrau  dt  Padout*  The  original  is  not  very  atiictly  adhered  to,  and  the  tale 
is  all  the  better  for  it  —  for  the  extravagancta  of  Hugo  are  not  oonaonant  with  Amen- 
can  taste,  however  the  case  may  be  with  France,  and  we  hope  they  never  ^1  be. 
Several  of  the  other  stories  contamed  in  these  volumes  yrt  have  read  and  admired,  wIma 
first  published  by  the  author,  Bicrabd  Pbun  Smith,  Eaq.,  in  aome  of  the  popular 
periodicals  of  the  day.    That  they  will  meet  with  favor,  we  cannot  doobt. 

New  Wobxs.  —  We  have  received  and  read,  bat  at  too  late  a  pviod  fiir  netioe  in  the 
present  number,  Raumeb's  'England  in  1836,'  tranriated  from  the  Germai  by  Mm. 
Austin  and  H.  E.  Loro ;  and  oar  countrymen  Coopva'a  *  Sketehee  of  Switaarland.' 
We  have  only  time  and  apace  to  remark,  that  the  first  is  unqueMionably  HbB  beat  w«ik 
upon  England  and  her  institutions  that  has  ever  appeared  m  thia  country,  while  the 
aecond  will  go  far  to  retrieve  the  impression  of  melancholy  literary  decadence  which 
the  ill-judged  publication  of  '  The  Monnikina'  created.  Published  by  Cabey,  Lea  akd 
Blakchabd.    Wiley  and  Long. 

KoNnrosMABKS.  —  Volumes  seven  and  eight  of  HAtoaa's  new  aniform  eeriee  of 
Paulding's  Works,  contain  *  Koningsmaike ;  or  Old  T^mes  in  the  New  World.'  The 
numeiona  admireraof  the  author  will  nothke  thia  oldfiriend  the  leas  that  it  appeara  in  a 
new  and  handaomff  dressy  aince  there  ia  no  diminution  of  iu  keen  eatire  and  broad  fiin. 
We  have  on  two  or  three  occaaiona  apoken  of  the  picwnt  editkm,  as  one  both  in  cheap- 
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neM  and  exoellenoe  of  execution,  well  entitled  to  libenl  demand  at  'he  ha    .      i  tkie 
public. 

AiiTHOii'a  SALLuer. — The  Bftonsas'  Habpss  have  pablisfaed,  in  a  wen-prfnff..  \  * 
Inme  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages,  a  new  edition  of  Anthon'"    Sn  '  i  :     -.  Ji 
Taiiooa  important  alterations  and  improTements,  such  as  an  enlanpf^ntrn!  ot  'Ne  dotes 
on  the  Jogurtlune  war,  geographical  and  historical  indpzea,  etc.    Tbi«  w..-..  enjoy*  m 
wide  r^ute  in  this  country,  and  two  sqiarate  reprints,  by  difiereut  cdr  us^  have  wp- 

peared  in  En^and. 

« 

Tm  MosAurr  or  Potxbtt. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Lectures — (delivevBd 
in  London  by  Rer.  W.  J.  Fox,  a  divine  well  known  for  his  sermons  on  ▼arions  aobjectt^ 
many  vofamies  of  which  haVe  attained  wide  p^fMdarity  in  this  county,) — upon  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  *  Morality,  as  modified  by  the  vaiioitfft  classes  into  which  society  is  diri- 
ded.'  It  is  a  discourse  well  calci^^ked  to  do  guod,  and  will,  we  trust,  b^  extensively 
diffused.    Tottui,  Weska  and  DiMikkt:,  Boston. 

WoaKs  OF  Daniel  Wr:£sicB.  —  Mesrs.  Pebkiks,  Makvik  Aifo  Compact,  Bostofo, 
and  HxKiiT  Pebkins,  Philadelphia,  have  published,  in  two.large  closely  and  bcantifoily 
printed  volumes,  the  ept  '^ches  imd  forenac  arguments  of  Wkbsteb.  These  are  lorty- 
eight  in  number,  and  embrace  every  prominent  effort  of  this  eminent  statesman.  Hie 
volumes  an  embelUsfaed  with  a  superb  portrait  of  the  author,  and  aie  every  way  most 
craditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  publishers.    Wiust  aitd  Long,  Broadway. 

Tnx  IiAws  or  ErioinnTx.  —  A  small  voliune^  entitled  '  Laws  of  Etiquette ;  or  short 
rales  and  reflections  for  conduct  in  Sodety,  by  a  Gentleman,^  has  been  given  to  the 
publip  by  U^ssnk  Caxxt,  Lxa  and  Blanchabo.  It  contains  many  valuable  aitU  to 
popular  social  intetoourse,  and  soma  things  little  adapted  to  American  society — Int 
nothing  that  can  make  a  gentleman,  even  outwardly,  who  does  not  first  possess  the 
attributes  of  one^  in  heart  and  feeling. 

'  Tbx  Hxbbsw  Wm.* — The  character  of  this  volume,  whidr  we  have  Ibmid  no  kt- 
mat  to  peruse,  may  be  gatheied  from  its  title :  'The  Hebrew  V^Hib:  or  the  Law  of  Mar- 
riage ftiamiiwd  in  relation  to  the  Uwfiilaess  of  Polygamy.'  Hie  author  is  S.  K. 
0WIOBT,  Esq.,  and  the  woik  is  the  result  of  official  research,  in  instituting  a  proseca- 
tion  for  an  incestuous  marriage. 

Lbttsbs,  CoNVBBSATioirs,  A>m  lUcoLLScnoiis  or  S.  T.  Couoioos. — llie  admh- 
rers  of  Coleridge  wiU  find  in  the  forty-five  letten  and  numefous  recollections  and  cob- 
▼eraationa  embraced  in  this  vohune — aU  showing  the  attractions  of  a  greet  mind  un- 
bent, m  fiuniliar,  cmcotastrained  mooda  —  a  treat  of  no  common  order.    One  volume: 

HAaPBB  AHD  BaOTBSBS. 

Coltoh's  Foob  Ybabs  or  Gsxat  Bbitaih. — This  woifc,  now  thoroo^^y  establisbed 
m  the  popular  ievor,  has  passed  to  another  excellent  and  cheap  edition,  in  one  vohnne. 
We  have  spoken  at  much  length  of  these  volumes  heretofore —  and  it  givee  us  pleasoie 
to  learn  their  many  merits  have  been,  as  we  predicted  they  would  be^  widely  appreciated 
by  tba  writer'a  countrymen. 

Quioa  TO  TUB  Enviboits  or  Nxw-Yoax.  —  Mr.  Dismunu.  hss  published  a  neat 
little  mapk  with  all  necessary  descriptions  accompanying  it,  of  every  place  of  interest  m 
the  vicinity  of  New-Toifc.  It  is  beantifiiny  '  done  iq)^' in  colored  morocco,  and  is  worfft 
to  any  stranger  or  ciOMn  thrice  its  trifling  cost 

//  r 

Apotoocnc.  —  A  notice  of  the  NaHonal  Academy  of  D€9ig%  and  of  (wo  Ikvon  of 
sssrespottdttts,  intended  for  the  preseni  number,  •  vffl  appear  in  the  noaber  for  My. 
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